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S  A  T  I  R  A     X. 

Argument. 

Tiji  Poet^s  defign  in  this  Satirfy  which  defervedly  holds  the 

firji  rank  among  all  performances  of  the  iind,  is  to  reprefent 

the  various  wijhes  and  deftres  of  mankind^  and  to  Jhew  the 

folly  of  them.     He  mentions  riches,  honour Sj  eloquence,  fame 

for  martial  atchievements,  long  life,  and  beauty,  and  gives 

injiances  of  their  having  proved  ruinous  to  the  pojfejfors  of 

OMNIBUS  in  terris,  qux  funt  a  GaJibus  ufque 
Auroram  &  Gangem,  Pauci  dignofcere  pofTunt 
Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multum  diverfa,  retnota 
Erroris  nebula :  quid  enim  ratione  timemus, 
Aut  cupimus  ?  quid  tam  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  te        5 

^  This  Satire  has  been  always  exceedingly  admired  ;  bifhop 
Burnet  goes  fo  far,  as  to  recommend  it  (together  with  Per- 
iius)  to  the  ferious  perufal  and  pradlice  of  the  divines  in  his  dio- 
cefe,  as  the  befl  common  places  for  their  fermons,  as  the  (lore- 
houfes  and  magazines  of  moral  virtues,  from  whence  they  may 
draw  out,  as  they  have  occafton,  all  manner  of  aiTillance  for  the 
accomplifhment  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  tenth  Satire  (fays  Cru- 
fius  in/his  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets)  is  inimitable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  morality,  and  fublime  fentiments. 

Line  1 .  Gades,]  An  ifland  without  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  Spain,  divided  from  the  continent  by  a 
fmall  creek.     Now  called  Cadiz^  by  corruption  Cales. 

a.  The 
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SATIRE     X.» 

Argument. 

them.  He  concludes^  therefore^  that  v)e  Jhould  leave  it  tb 
the  gods  to  make  a  choice  for  uSj  they  knowing  what  is"mo/l 
fir  our  good.  All  that  we  canfafeiy  ajk^  is^  health  of  body 
and  mind :  poffijfed  of  thefe^  we  have  enough  to  make  us 
happy^  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  matter  what  we  want 
befides* 

IN  all  landS)  which  are  from  Gades  to 
The  Eaft  and  the  Ganges,  few  can  diflinguifh 
True  good  things,  and  thofe  greatly  different  from  them, 

the  cloud 
Of  error  removed  :  for  what,  with  reafon  do  we  fear. 
Or  defire  ?  what  do  you  contrive  fo  profperoufly,  that  you  S 

2.  The  Eaji.]    Aarora  (qaafi  aurea  hora,  from  the  golden- 
coloured  rplendor  of  day-break)  metonym.  the  Eaft.^ 

—  Ganges.]  The  greateil  river  in  the  Eaft,  divrding  India 
into  two  parts. 

3 — ^4.  Cloud  0/ error.]  That  veil  of  darknefs  and  ignorance 
which  is  over  the  human  mind,  and  hides  from  it,  as  it  were, 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  our  real  and  bed  interefls,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  which  are  deceitful  and  imaginary. 
'  4.  IFhai,  with  reafon,  Uc]  According  to  the  rules  of  right 
and  fober  reafon. 

c.  So  profperoufly ,  l£c,]     Tarn  dextro  pede^ — on  ib  profperoas 
a  footing— -with  ever  fuch  hope  and  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  that  you 

B  2  xna/ 
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Conatus  non  poeniteat,  votique  peraSi  I 

Evertere  domos  totas  optantibus  ipfis 

Di  feciles  :  nocitura  togi,  nocitura  petuntur 

Militia,  torrens  dicendi  copia  multis^ 

£t  fua  mortifera  eft  facundia.  viribus  ille  lO 

Confifus  periit,  admirandlfque  lacertis, 

Sed  plures  nimia  congefta  pecunia  curi 

Strangulat,  &  cun£U  exfuperans  patrimonia  cenfus^ 

Quanto  delphinis  balaena  Britannica  major. 

Tcmporibus  ^iris  igitur,  jufltique  Neronis,  15 

Longinum,  &  magnos  Senecac  praedivitis  hortos 

may  not  repent  your  endeavour  (conatus)  and  pains  to  acconi- 
plilh  ic^  and  of  your  defires  and  wifhes  being  fully  completed 
and  asfwered  ?— votique  perafti. 

The  right  and  left  were  ominous— dexter  -a  -um>  therefore, 
fignifies  lucky,  favourable,  fortunate,  propitious— as  Isvus  -a 
^um,  unlucky,  inconvenient,  unfeafonable. 

Tarn  dextro  pede  is  equivalent  to  tam  fauflo— fecundo — 
profpcro  pede. 

I  pede  faufto— >go  on  and  profper.  Hor*  Lib.  ii.  Epift.  ii. 
L  37.     So  Virg.  Ma,  viii.  1.  302. 

Et  nos  &  tua  dexter  adi  pede  facra  fecundo. 

*'  Approach  us,  and  thy  facred  rites,  with  thy  fevourable 
•*  prefence."— 

Pes — ^lit.  a  foot,  that  member  of  the  body  on  which  we  Aand— 
fometimes  means  the  foundation  of  any  thing— a  plot  for  build* 
ing ;— ib,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  thofe  conceptions  and  contrivances  of 
the  mind,  which  are  the  foundations  of  human  adiion,  on  which 
men  build  for  profit  or  happinefs : — this  feems  to  be  its  meaning 
here. 

7.  Thf  eafy  gods^  ^r.]  The  gods,  by  yielding  to  the  prayers 
and  wifhes  of  mankind,  have  often  occaiioned  their  ruin,  by 
granting  fuch .things,  as,  in  the  end,  proved  hurtful.  So  that, 
in  truth,  men,  by  wifliing  for  what  appeared  to  them  defirable, 
have,  in  cfiedt,  themfelves  wiihed  their  own  deflrudlion. 

8.  By  the  gon.'.n^k^c.^  Toga,  here,  being  oppofed  to  militia, 
may  allude  tu  the  gown  wornc  by  the  fenators  and  magiilrates 
<)f  Rome  ;  and  fo,  by  meton.  fignify  their  civil  offices  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  (late. — q.  d.  Many  have  wifhed  for  a  (hare  in 
the  government  and  adminiflration  of  civil  affairs,  others  for 
high  rank  and  polls  of  command  in  the  army,  each  of  wbicbiiave 

been 
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May  not  repent  of  your  endeavour,  and  of  your  accom- 

plifhed  ivilh  ? 
The  eafy  gods  have  overturned  whole  houfes,  themfelves 
Wifliing  it ;  things  hurtful  by  the  gown,  hurtful  by  warfare, 
Are  alkcd :  a  fluent  copioufnefs  of  fpeech  to  many 
And  their  own  eloquence  is  deadly. — He,  to  his  ftrength  10 
Trufting,  and  to  his  wonderful  arms,  perifhed. 
But  money,  heap'd  together  with  too  much  care,  deftroys 
More,  and  an  income  exceeding  all  patrimonies. 
As  much  as  a  Britilh  whale  is  greater  than  dolphins. 
Therefore  in  direful  times,  and  by  the  command  of  Nero,  15* 
A  whole  troop  Longinus,  and  the  large  gardens  of  wealthy 

Seneca, 

been  attended  with  damage  to  thofe  who  have  eagerly  (baght 
after  them. 

9.  A  fluent  cepieufnefs,  Wf.]  Many  covet  a  great  degree  of 
eloquence  ;  but  how  fatal  has  tliis  proved  to  poiTefTors  of  it  I 
Witnei's  Demoilheiies  and  Cicero,  who  both  came  to  violent 
deaths  ;-r-the  former  driven^  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  to 
poifon  himfelf ;  the  latter  flain  by  order  of  M.  Antony.  See 
Keyfler's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  note. 

10.  To  his  ftrength y  Wf.]  Alluding  to  Milo,  the  famous 
wreftler,  born  at  Crotdn,  in  Italy,  who,  prefuming  too  much  on 
his  great  ftrength,  would  try  whether  he  could  not  rend  afunder 
a  tree  which  was  cleft  as  it  grew  in  the  forefl ;  it  yielded  at  firft 
to  his  violence,  but  it  clofcd  preiently  again,  and,  catching  his 
hands,  held  him  till  the  wolves  devoured  him. 

12.  Deftroys,]   Lit.  flrangles.     Met.  ruins,  deftroys. 

The  poet  is  here  (hewing,  that,  of  all  things  which  prove 
ruinous  to  the  pofteftbrs,  money,  and  efpecially  an  overgrown 
fortune,  i^  one  of  the  moft  fatal-rr-and  yet,  with  what  care  is  thi^ 
heaped  togethei ! 

13.  Exceeding,  ^c]  i.  e.  Beyond  the  r^te  of  a  common  fer- 
tile. 

14.  -<y  Britifl)  nvhaie.'^     A  whala  found  in  the  Britifh  feas. 
16.  Longinus.]     Caftius  Longinus,  put  to  death  by  Nero: 

his  pretended  crime  was,  that  he  had,  in  his  chamber,  an  image 
of  Caflius,  one  of  Julius  Caefar's  murderers ;  but  that  which 
really  made  him  a  delinquent,  was  his  great  wealth,  which  the 
emperor  feized. 

Seneca,  tff.]     Tutor  to  Nero— fuppofed  to  be  one  in 

Pifo's  confpiracy,  but  put  to  death  for  his  great  riches.    Syl- 

fi  3  vanus 
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Claufit,  &  egrcgias  Lateranorum  obfidet  sedes 

Tota  cohors :  rarus  venit  in  coenacula  miles* 

Pauca  licet  portes  argenti  vafcula  puri, 

Node  iter  ingreifus,  gladium  contumque  timebis,  20 

Et  motx  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  utnbram. 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

Prima  fere  vota,  &  cunftis  notiffima  templis, 
Divitiae  ut  crefcant,  ut  opes  ;  ut  maxima  toto 
Noftra  fit  area  foro :  fed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur  25 

Fidilibus :  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  fumes 
Qemmata,  &  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro.  » 

vanus  the  tribune,  by  order  of  Nero,  furrounded  Seneca's  mag- 
nificent villa,  near  Rome,  with  a  troop  of  foldiers,  and  thenfent 
in  a  centurion  to  acquaint  him  with  the  emperor's  orders,  that 
he  (hould  put  himfelf  to  death.  On  the  receipt  of  this,  he 
opened  the  veins  of  his  arois  and  legs,  then  was  put  into  a  hot 
bath,  but  this  not  finiihing  him,  he  drank  poifon. 

17.  Surrounded,'\     Befct— encompalTed. 

>■  Laterani.']  Plautius  Lateranus  had  a  fumptnoas  palace, 
in  which  he  was  befet  by  order  of  Nero,  and  killed  fo  fuddenly^ 
by  Thurius  the  tribune,  that  he  had  not  a  moment's  time  al- 
lowed him  to  uke  leave  of  his  children  and  family.  He  had 
been  defigned  conful. 

18.  Thefoldier,  ^r.]  Ccenaculum  fignifies  a  place  to  fup 
in — an  upper  chamber— alfo  a  garret,  a  cotfkloft  in  the  top  of 
the  houfe,  commonly  let  to  poor  people,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  too  poor  to  run  any  rifque  of  the  emperor's  fending 
Ibltliers  to  murder  them  for  what  they  have.  / 

19.  T bo* you  Jhould  carry  ^  ^r.]  Though  not  fo  rich  as  to  be* 
come  an  objcd  or  ihe  em'pcror's  avarice  and  cruelty,  yet  you 
can't  travel  by  ni^ht,  with  the  paltry  charge  of  a  little  filver 
plate,  W'thout  fear  of  your  life  from  robbers,  who  mny  either 
flab  you  vvnh  a  Iword,  or  knock  you  down  with  a  bludgeon,  in 
order  to  rob  y(  u. 

20  P'/>.1  Contus  fignifi?5  a  long  pole  or  ftafT— alfo  a  weapon, 
whtrcvuh  they  uf.  I  tL.  rj;;:it  beads  upon  the  (lage.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  th'.*  rubbers  about  Rome  armed  themfeives  with  thcfe, 
as  Cii  s.  about  London,  arm  thcmielvcs  with  large  flicks  or 

blUv!gCO:iS. 

21.  TremhU^\^cJ\  They  are  alarmed  at  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  oioxing  ntar  them,  even  ihe  trembling 
arc!  n:  dding  of  a  bulrufli,  when  its  ihadow  appears  by  moon- 


li^at. 


2A.  Ejn^ty 
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Surrounded,  and  befieged  the  ftately  buildings  of  the  L^ 

terani— 
The  foldier  feldom  comes  into  a  garret. 
Tho*  you  (hould  carry  a  few  fmall  veflcls  of  pure  filver. 
Going  on  a  journey  by  nighty  you  will  fear  the  fword  and 

the  po|,e,  20 

And  tremble  at  the  {hadow  of  a  reed  moved,  by  moon-light. 

An  empty  traveller  will  sing  before  a  robber. 

Commonly  the  firft  things  prayed  for,  and  moft  known 

at  all  temples, 
:Are,  that  riches. may  increafe,  and  wealth;  that  our  cheft 

may  be 
The  greateft  in  the  whole  forum:   but  no  poifons  are 

drunk  '25 

From  earthen  ware :  then  fear  them,  when  you  take  cups 
Set  with  gems,  and  Setine  wine  fhall  fparkle  in  wide  gold* 

22,  >Empty  traveller,  &c,]  Having  nothing  to  lofe,  he  has  no- 
thing to  fear,  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  interrupt  his  jollity 
as  he  travels  along,  though  in  the  prefcnce  of  a- robber. 

23.  Temples y  ^f.j  Where  people  go  to  make  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  to  implore  the  fulfilment  of  their  deiires  and 
wiflies. 

25.  The  greatefii  ^c]  The  forum,  or  market-place,  at 
Rome,  was  the  place  where  much  money-bufinefs  was  tranfaded, 
and  where  money-lenders  and  borrowers  met  together  ;  and  he 
that  was  richefl,  and  had  moft  to  lend,  was  fure  to  make  the 
greateft  fums  by  intereft  on  his  money,  and  perhaps  was  moft  re- 
fpefled.  Hence  the  poet  may  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  it  was 
the  chief  wifti  of  moft  people  to  be  richer  than  others. — Or,  he 
may  here  allude  to  the  chefts  of  money  belonging  to  the  fena- 
tors,  and  other  rich  men,  which  were  laid  up  for  fafety  in  fome 
of  the  buildings  about  the  forum,  as  the  temple  of  Caftor,  and 
othera.     Com  p.  Sat.  xiv.  1.  258—9. 

No  poi/onSi  bV.]     The  poorer  fort  of  people  liiight 

drink  out  ot  their  coarfe  cups  of  earthen  ware,  without  any  fear 
of  being  poifoned  for  what  they  had. 

26.  Tbem.'\     Poifons. 

27.  Set  <witlf  gems.]  See  Sat,  v.  1.  37—45.  ^^^^  ^^s  a 
inark  of  great  riches. 

—  SetiHe  <ivine,  ]  So  called  from  Setia,  a  city  of  Campa- 
<^ia.     It  was  a  moft  delicious  wine,  prefened  by  Auguftus,  and 

B4  tl^e 
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Jamnc  igitur  laudas,  quod  dc  fapientibus  alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 

Protulcratque  pedem :  flebat  contrarius  alter  ?  30 

Sed  facilis  cuivis  rigidi  cenfura  cachinni : 

Mirandum  eft,  unde  ille  oculis  fufFecerit  humor, 

Perpetuo  rifu  pulmonem  agitare  folcbat 

DemocrituS)  quanquam  non  eilent  urbibus  illis 

Praetcxta,  &  trabeac,  fafces,  le£lica,  tribunal.  35 

Quid,  fi  vidiflet  Practorem  in  curribus  altis 

Extantem,  &  medio  fublimem  in  pulvere  circi, 

In  tunica  Jovis,  &  pi(Stse  Sarrana  ferentem 

the  fuccceding  emperors,  to  all  other.     Glows  with  a  fine  red 
colour,  and  fparkles  in  the  cap. 

27.  Widegold,']    Large  golden  cups. 

Thofc,  who  were  rich  enough  to  afford  thefe  things,  might 
indeed  reafonably  fear  being  poifoned  by  fomebody,  in  order  to 
get  their  eilates. 

28.  Do  you  appro^e.^  Laudas — praife  or  commend  his  con- 
du6t ;  for  while  thefe  philofophers  lived,  many  accounted  them 
mad, 

—  0»^^/Atf  iMife  men,  ^c]  Meaning  Democritus  of 
Abdora,  who  always  laughed,  becaufe  he  believed  our  anions  to 
be  folly  :  whereas  Hcraclitus  of  Ephefus,  the  other  of  the  wife 
men  here  alluded  to,  always  wept,  becaufe  he  thought  them  to 
be  mifery. 

29.  Js  oft  as,  i^c]  Whenever  he  went  out  of  his  houf^— 
as  oft  as  he  Hepped  over  his  threOiold. 

30.  T/je  other,']     Heraclitus.     See  note  on  line  28. 

31.  The  cen/ure,  ^c]  It  is  eafy  enough  to  find  matter  for 
fevere  laughter.  Ri^^idi  here,  as  an  epithet  to  laughter,  feems 
to  denote  that  fort  of  cenforiou*^  fneer  which  condemns  andcen- 
furcs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  derides  the  follies  of  mankind. 

32.  The 'wonder  h,  ^c]  How  Heraclitus  couid  find  tears 
enough  10  expreis  his  grief  at  human  wretchednefs,  guilt,  and 
woe,  lh«  occdfions  of  it  are  fo  frequent. 

34.  In  thofe  cities  ]  As  there  is  at  Rome.— The  poet  here  fa- 
tirizes  the  I'dicuious  appendages  and  enfigns  of  office,  which 
were  To  cc- voted  and  elleemed  by  the  Romans,  as  if  they  could 
convey  happincfs  to  the  wearers. — He  would  alfo  infinuate,  that 
thjfe  tilings  were  made  ridiculous  by  the  condu^of  the  poiTef* 
fors  of"  i^em. 

35.  Senatorial  gowns,}     Praetcxta— fo  called  becaufe  they 

were 
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Now  therefore  do  you  jipprove,  that  one  of  the  wife  men 
Laugh'd,  as  oft  as  from  the  threfhold  he  had  moved,  and 
Brought  forward  one  foot ;  the  other  contrary,  wept  ?     30 
But  the  cenfure  of  a  fevere  laijigh  is  eafy  to  any  one, 
The  wonder  is  whence  that  moifture  could  fufficc  for  hi$ 

eyes. 
With  perpetual  laughter,  Democritus  ufed  to  agitate 
His  lungs,  tho'  there  were  not,  in  thofe  cities. 
Senatorial  gowns,  robes,  rods,  a  litter,  a  tribunal.  35 

What,  if  he  had  feen  the  praetor,  in  high  chariots 
Standing  forth,  and  fublime  in  the  midft  q[  the  duft  of  the 

circus, 
In  the  coat  of  Jove,  and  bearing  from  hisflioulders  theTyrian 

were  faced  and  bordered  with  purple— worne  by  the  patricians 
and  {enators. 

35.  Roiu,]  Trabcae — robes  worne  by  kings,  confuls,  and 
augurs. 

Roiis,'\     Fafces— bundles  of  birchen  rods  carried  before 

the  Roman  magiflrates,  with  an  axe  bound  up  in  the  middle 
pf  them,  fo  as  to  appear  at  the  top,  Thefe  were  cnfigns  of 
their  official  power  to  punilh  crimes,  either  by  fcoarging  or 
death. 

Jlittfr,']     Ledlica.— See  Sat.  i.  32,  note. 

—  Tribunal,']  A  feat  in  the  forum,  built  by  Romulas,  in 
the  form  of  an  half-moon,  where  the  judges  fat,  who  had  jurif- 
di^ion  over  the  higheil  oflcnces  :  at  the  upper  part  was  placed 
the  fella  curulis,  in  which  the  praetor  fat. 

36.  The  prat  or  t^c]  He  defcribes  and  derides  the  figure 
which  the  prastor  made,  vyhen  preiiding  at  the  Circenfian 
games. 

'  .  In  high  cbariptsJ]  In  a  triumphal  car,  which  was  gilt, 
;and  drawn  by  four  white  horles*— perhaps,  by  the  plur.  curri* 
bus,  we  n^j  janderfland  that  he  had  ieveral  for  different  occa- 
fions. 

37.  Dufi  of  the  circus,]  FJe  ftood,  by  the  height  and  fubli- 
roity  of  his  fitaation,  fully  expofed  to  the  dull,  which  the  cha* 
riots  and  horfes  of  the  racers  raifed. 

38.  Coat  0/Jove.]  In  a  triumphal  habit;  for  thofe  wha 
triumphed  wore  a  tunic,  or  garment,  whichj  at  other  times, 
^as  kept  in  the  teJ^pIe  of  Jupiter. 

Vql.  II.  B  5  48-^9.  Th 
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Ex  humeris  aulaea  togse,  magnaeque  coronae 

Tantum  orbenij  quanto  cervix  non  fufEcit  ulla  ?  40 

Quippc  tenet  fudans  hanc  publicus,  &  fibi  Conful 

Ne  placeat,  curru  fervus  portatur  codem. 

Da  nunc  &  volucrem,  fceptroquae  furgit  eburno, 

lUinc  Cornicines,  hinc  praecedentia  longi 

Agminis  officia,  &  nivcos  ad  fraena  Quirites,  45 

Defofla  in  loculis  quos  fportula  fecit  amicos. 

Tunc  quoque  materiam  rifus  invenit  ad  omnes 

Occurfus  hominum  j  cujus  prudentia  monflrat, 

Summos  poiTe  viros,  &  magna  exempla  daturos 

Vervccum  in  patria,  craflbque  fub  aerc  nafci.  50 

38—9.  ne  Tyriofi  tapeftry^  faTr.]  Sarra  (from  Hcb,  "iv)  a 
name  of  Tyre,  where  hangings  and  tapellry  were  made,  as  aifo 
where  the  fi(h  was  canght,  from  whence  the  purple  was  taken 
with  which  they  were  dyed.  This  mud  be  a  very  heavy  mate* 
rial  for  a  gown^  efpecially  as  it  was  alfo  embroidered  with  di^ 
vers  colours  ;  and  i'uch  a  garment  mud  be  very  cumberfome  to 
the  wearer,  as  it  hung  from  his  Ihoulders. 

40.  ^0  large  an  orb,  \£cJ\  Add  to  this,  a  great  heavy  crown, 
the  circumference  of  which  was  fo  large  and  thick,  that  no  neck 
could  be  ftrong  enough  to  avoid  bending  under  it. 

^i,ji /sweating  officer, '\  Publicus  fignifies  fomc  official  fer- 
vant,  in  fome  public  office  about  the  praetor  on  thefe  occafions, 
who  fat  by  him  in  the  chariot,  in  order  to  affift  in  bearing  up 
the  crown,  the  weight  of  which  made  him  fweat  with  holding  it 

'^'T*'  Left  the  conful,  C5ff.]  The  antients  had  an  inditution, 
that  a  flave  (hould  ride  in  the  fame  chariot  when  a  conful  tri- 
umphed, and  fhbuld  admoni(h  him  to  know  himfelf,  left  hg 
ihould  be  too  vain. 

This  was  done  with  regard  to  the  praetor  at  the  Circcnfian 
games,  who,  as  we  have  feen  above,  appeared  like  a  viftorious 
conful,  withthc  habit  and  equipage  of  triumph — Juvenal  {ttm% 
XO  ufe  the  word  conful,  here,  on  that  account. 

43.  Jdd  the  hirJ,  ^r.]  Among  other  eniigns  of  triumph, 
the  praetor,  on  the  above  occafion,  held  an  ivory  rod,  or  fceptre, 
in  his  hand,  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  with  wings  expanded, 
as  if  rifmg  for  flight,  on  the  top  of  it. 

44.  The  trumpeters,^  Or  blowers  of  the  horn,  or  comet, 
Thefe,  with  the  Tubicines,  which  latter  f*cm  included  here 
itodcr  th«  general  name  of  Coruicines,  always  attended  the 

camp. 
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Tapcftry  of  an  embroider'd  gowD)  and,  of  a  great  crowa 
So  large  an  orb^  as  no  necic  is  fufficient  for  ?  40 

For  a  fweating  officer  holds  this,  and  left  the  conful  fhouIcT 
Pleafe  himfclf,  a  flave  is  carry'd  in  the  fame  chariot. 
Now  add  the  bird  which  rifes  on  the  ivory  fceptre. 
There  the  trumpeters,  here  the  preceding  offices  of  a  long 
Train,  and  the  fnowy  citizens  at  his  bridles,  45 

Whom  the  fportula,  buried  in  his  coffers,  has  made  his 

friends. 
Then  alfo  he  found  matter  of  laughter  at  all 
JWeetings  of  men  ;  whofe  prudence  (hews. 
That,  great  men,  and  thofe  about  to  give  great  examples, 
May  be  born  in  the  country  of  blockheads,  and  under  thick 

air.  50 

camp,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  preceded  the  tri- 
umphal chariot,  founding  their  inftruments. 

44.  The  preceding  cffices,  ^c.]  Officium  fignifies,  fome- 
times,  a  folemn  attendance  on  feme  public  occafion,  as  on  mar- 
riages, funerals,  triumphs,  &c.  (fee  Sat.  ii.  1. 132.)  Here  it 
denotes,  that  the  pra?tor  was  attended,  on  this  occaiion,  by  a 
long  train  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  who  came  to  grace  the 
folemnity,  by  marching  in  proccffion  before  his  chariot. 

45 .  Snowy  citizens,  CS^f .]  Many  of  the  citizens,  as  was  ufual 
at  triumphs,  dreffcd  in  white  robes,  walking  by  the  fide  of  the 
horfes,  and  holding  the  bridles. 

46.  ThefportulaS\     The  dole-bafkct.     See  Sat.  i.  1.  95. 

— —  Buried  in  bis  coffers,"]  The  meaning  of  this  pafTage 
feems  to  be,  that  thefe  citizens  appeared,  and  gave  their  at- 
tendance, not  from  any  real  value  for  him,  but  for  what  they 
could  get. 

He  isluppofed  to  have  great  wealth  hidden,  or  buried,  in  his 
coffers,  which  this  piece  of  attention  was  calculated  to  fetch  out, 
in  charity  to  his  poor  fellow-citizens  that  attended  him  on  this 
occafion. — q.  d.  All  this  formed  a  icene  which  would  have  made 
Democritus  (hake  his  fides  with  laughing.     Comp.  1.  33 — 4. 

47.  Then  alfo  he.]     Democritus  in  his  time. 

47 — 8.  Jt  ail  meetings  0/ men,]  Every  time  he  met  people 
as  he  walked  about — or,  in  every  company  he  met  with. 

48.  ff^ho/e  prudence.]  Wifdom,  difcernment  of  right  and 
tvrong. 

50.  0/  blockheads,]  Ver vex— literally  fignifies  a  wether- 
flieep,  but  was  proverbially  ufed  for  a  ftupid  perfbn  :  as  we 

ufe 
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Ridebat  curas,  necnon  &  gaudia  vulgi, 

Interdum  &  lachrymas  i  cum  fortunae  ipfe  minaci 

Mandafec  laqueum,  mediumque  oflenderet  ungucm. 

Ergo  fupervacua  hscc  aut  perniciofa  petuntur, 

Propter  qua  fas  eft  genua  incerare  Dcorum,  55 

Quofdam  praecipitat  fubje(3a  potentia  magnac 
Invidise  ;  mergit  longa  atque  infignis  honoruin 
Fagina;  defcendunt  ftatua^  reftemque  fequunturi 
Ipfas  deinde  rotas  bigarum  impa£la  fecuris 

life  the  word  (heepidi,  and  (heepifhnefs,  in  fomething  like  the 
fame  fenfe,  to  denote  an  awkward,  ilupid  ihynefs. 

The  poet  therefore  means,  a  country  of  ftupid  fellows.  Plaut. 
Perf.  Aft  ii.  has — Ain*  ver6  vervecum  caput  ? 

50.  Thick  air,]  Demociitus  was  born  at  Abdera^  a  city  of 
Thrace,  where  the  air,  which  was  foggy  and  thick^  was  fup- 
pofed  to  make  the  inhabitants  dull  and  llupid. 

So  Horace,  fpeaking  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a  critic  oC 
little  or  no  difcernment  in  literature,  fays — ficeotum  in  craiTo 
jurares  aere  nacum.  Epifl.  i.  Lib.  ii.  1.  244.  By  which,  as  by 
many  other  teAinionies,  we  find,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia 
were  iVigmatized  alfo  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  Boeoticuui 
ingenium  was  a  phrafe  for  dulnefs  and  Aupidity. 

52.  Preftnt  a  halter ^  (ifr.}  Mandare  laqueum  alicui,  was  a, 
phrafe  made  ufe  oi  to  fignify  the  utmoft  contempt  and  indiffe- 
rence, like  fending  a  halter  to  a  perion,  as  if  to  bid  him  hang 
bimfclf.  Democritus  is  here  reprefented  in  this  light,  as  conti- 
nually laughing  at  the  cares  and  joys  of  the  general  herd,  and 
as  himfclf  treat  irg  with  fcorn  the  frowns  of  adverfe  fortune. 

53.  His  middle  naiL]  i.  e.  His  middle  finger,  and  point  at 
her  in  dcriiion.  lo  hold  out  the  middle  finger,  the  relt  being 
contiafted,  and  bent  downwards,  was  an  ad  of  great  contempt  \, 
like  pointing  at  a  perfon  among  us.  This  mark  of  contempt 
is  very  antient.     bte  If.  Iviii.  9. 

54.  Thee/ore,  ^f.]  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  example 
of  Democritus,  who  was  happy  without  the  things  which  people! 
fo  anxioufly  fcek  after,  and  petition  the  gods  for,  that  they  are 
fupcrfluous  and  unneceffary.-j-It  likewiie  follows,  that  they  are 
injurious,  becaufe  they  expofe  people  to  the  fears  and  dangers  of 
adverfe  fortune  ;  whereas  Democritus,  who  had  them  not,  could 
fet  the  frowns  of  fortune  at  defiance,  pofltfTing  a  mind  which 
carried  him  above  worldly  cares  or  fears. 

55.  Lai^ful.]  Fas  fignifies  that  which  is  permitted,  and 
therefore  lav\  fal  to  do. 
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Hfe  derided  the  cares,  and  alfo  the  joys  of  the  vulgar, 
And  fometimes  their  tears  5  when  himfelf  could  prcfent  a 

halter 
To  threatening  fortune,  and  fliew  his  middle  nail. 
Therefore,  thefe  (are)  unprofitable,  or  pernicious,  things, 

(which)  are  afk'd. 
For  which  it  is  lawful  to  cover  with  wax  the  knees  of  the 

gods.  55 

Power,  fubjeS  to  great  envy,  precipitates  fomb, 
A  long  and  famous  catalogue  of  honours  overwhelms. 
Statues  defcend  and  they  follow  the  rope  5 
Then,  the  driven  axe,  the  very  wheels  of  two-horfe  cars 

J 5.  To  cavir  nxfith  ivax,  iffc]  It  was  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  when  they  made  their  vows  to  the  gods,  to  write  them 
oa  paper  (or  waxen  cables)  Teal  them  up,  and,  with  wax,  failea 
them  to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  or  to  the  thighs^ 
chat  being  fuppofedthe  feat  of  mercy.  When  their  defircs  were 
granted,  they  took  away  the  paper,  tore  it,  and  offered  to  the 
gods  what  they  had  promised.  See  Sac.  ix.  1.  139.  The  gods 
permit  us  to  aik,  but  the  confequences  of  having  our  petitions 
anfwered  are  often  fatal.     Comp.  1.  7,  8. 

56.  Precipitates  fome.^  viz.  Into  ruin  and  deftrudlion. 

57.  Catalogue,  ^c]  Pagina,  in  Its  proper  and  literal  fenfe, 
iignifies  a  page  of  a  book,  but  here  alludes  to  a  plate,  or  table  of 
brafs,  fixed  before  the  ihitues  of  eminent  perfons,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  titles  and  honours  of  him  whofe  flatue  it  was. 

—  Overwhelms,^  With  ruin,  by  expofing  them  to  the  envy 
and  malice  of  thofe,  in  whofe  power  and  inclination  it  may  be 
CO  difgrace  and  deftroy  them. 

58.  Statues  defcend, "]     Are  pulled  down. 

Follow  the  rofe,]  With  which  the  populace  (fet  on  work 

by  a  notion  of  doing  what  would  pleafe  the  emperor,  who  had 
difgraced  his  ^rime-miniller  Sejanus)  firfl  ptilled  down. all  the 
(blues  of  Sejanus,  of  which  there  were  many  fet  up  in  Rome, 
and  then  dragged  them  with  ropes  about  the  ilreets. 

59.  The  dri<ven  axe,'\  Impada^ — driven — forced  againft.-^ 
There  were  fome  ftat«es  of  Sejanus,  by  which  he  was  reprcfcnted 
on  horfeback ;  others  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  two  horlci 
(comp.  Sat.  viii.  1.  3.) »  ^H  which  were  broken  to  pieces,  the 
very  chariots  and  horfes  demoliihed,  and*  if  made  of  brais,  car- 
ried to  the  fire  and  melted. 

60.  Vndefervittg 
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Caedit,  &  itnmeritis  franguntur  crura  caballis*  6o 

Jam  ftrident  Ignes,  jam  foUibus  atque  caminis 
Ardet  adoratum  populo  caput,  &  crepat  ingens 
Sejanus  :  deinde  ex  facie  toto  orbe  fecunda 
Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  fartago,  patellae. 
Pone  domi  lauros,  due  in  Capitolia  magnum,  6$ 

Cretatumque  bovem  :  Sejanus  ducitur  unco 
Speftandus  :  gaudent  omnes  :  quae  labra  ?  quis  illi 
Vultus  erat  ?  nunquam  (fi  quid  mihi  credis)  amavi 
Hunc  homioem  :  fed  quo  cecidit  fub  crimine  i  quiiham 
Delator  ?  quibus  indiciis  ?  quo  tefte  probavit  ?  70 

Nil  horum  :  verbofa  &  grandis  epiftola  venit 

60.  Vndeferving  horfes,  faff .]  Their  fpitc  againft  Sejanus^ 
who  could  alone  deferve  their  indignation,  carried  them  to  fuch 
fiiry,  as  to  demoliih  even  the  moil  innocent  appendages  to  his 
fiate  and  dignity. 

61.  The  fires  roaty  t^c,"]  From  the  force  of  the  bellows,  vet 
the  forges  prepared  for  melting  the  brafs  of  the  ftatues. 

Sto^ves,^  Or  furnaces. 

62.  The  head  adored^  ^f .  J  Of  Sejanus,  once  the  darling  of 
the  people,  who  once  worfhipped  him  as  a  god. 

63.  Cracks.^     By  the  violence  of  the  flames. 

—  Second  face  y  ^f.]  Sejanus  was  fo  favoured  by  Tiberias, 
that  he  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  dignity  next  to  himfelf.  ^ 

64.  Water 'pots  y  ^f.]  The  meaneft  houfehold  nteniils  are 
made  from  the  brafs,  which  once  conferred  the  highefl  honour  on 
Sejanus,  when  reprefenting  him  in  the  form  of  ftatues. 

65.  Laurels y  t^c]  Here  the  poet  fliews  the  malicious  tri- 
umph of  envy.  It  was  cuflomary  to  adorn  the  doors  of  their 
houfes  with  crowns,  or  garlands  of  laurel,  on  any  public  occa* 
fion  of  joy — fuch  was  the  fall  of  poor  Sejanus  to  his  enemies. 

66.  A  'white  hulL']  The  beads  facrificed  to  the  coeleftial 
godsv^fie^e  white  (creratum,  here,  lit.  chalked,  whited) ;  thofe  to 
the  infernal  gods  were  black.  This  offering  to  Jupiter,  in  his 
temple  on  the  capitol  hill,  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  by  way 
of  thankfgiving  for  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  A  lively  mark  of  the 
hatred  and  prejudice  which  the  people  had  conceived  againil 
him,  on  his  difgrace — as  it  follows — 

— —  Drag^*d  by  a  hook,  b'r.]  To  the  Scalse  Gemoniac,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

67.  To  telook'dfffoti,]  As  afpedacle  of  contempt  to  the  whole 
city. 

67.  Jll 
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Dcmolilhes,  and  the  legs  of  the  undeferving  horfes  are 
broken.  60 

Now  the  fires  roar,  now  with  bellows  and  ftoves, 
The  head  adored  by  the  people  burns,  and  the  great  Sejanus 
Cracks :  then,  from  the  fecond  face  in  the  whole  world, 
Are  made  water-pots,  bafons,  a  frying-pan,  platters. 
Place  laurels  at  your  houfe,  lead  to  the  capitol  a  large    65 
White  bull,  Sejanus  is  dragg'd  by  a  hook 
To  be  look'd  upon :  all  rejoice:  "  what  lips  ?  what  a  coun- 

"  tenance 
"  He  had  ?    I  never  (if  you  at  all  believe  me)  loved 
**  This  man : — but  under  what  crime  did  he  fall  ?  who  was 
**  The  informer  ?  from  what  difcoveries  ?  by  what  witnefs 
"Jiath  he  prov'd  it?"  70 

*'  Nothing  of  thefe  :  a  verbofe  and  great  epiftle  came  from 

67.  j^li  rejoice,]  At  his  difgrace  and  mifery  the  people 
triumph. 

■  *'  JV/jat  lips,  l^cJ]  The  poet  here  funpofcs  a  language 
to  be  holden,  whieh  is  very  natural  for  a  prejudiced,  ignoraac 
people  to  utter  on  fuch  an  occafion,  as  they  faw  him  dragging 
along  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or  perhaps  as  they  view- 
ed him  lying  dead  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  (comp.  1.  86.)  before 
his  body  was  thrown  into  it. 

What  a  blubber-lipp'd,  ill-looking  fellow  I  fay  they. 

69.  JVbat  crims,  cfr.]  What  was  charged  againfl  him 
(fays  one)  that  he  fhould  be  brought  to  this  ? 

70.  Informer  J]     Delator — his  accufer  to  the  emperor. 
—  What  dijio'jeriesy  ^f.]    Of  the  fadl,  and  its  circum- 

ftances  ?  and  on  what  evidence  hath  he  (i.  e.  the  informer) 
proved  the  crime  alledged  again  ft  him  ? 

71.  "  Nothing  of  thefe']  fays  the  anfwercr — L  c.  there  was 
no  regular  form  of  conviction. 

A  great  eplftUy  ^r.]    It,  fome  how  or  other,  came  to 

the  ears  of  Tiberius,  that  his  favourite  Sejanus  had  a  defign 
upon  the  empire,  on  which  he  wrote  a  long  pompous  epiftle  to 
the  fenate,  who  had  Sejanus  feized,  and  fentenced  him  to  be  pu- 
niflied,  as  is  mentioned  above: — viz.  that  be  (liould  be  put  to 
death,  then  have  an  hook  fixed  in  him,  be  dragged  through  the 
flreets  of  Rome  to  the  Scalx  Gemonias,  and  thrown  at  lall  into 
the  Tiber. 

Tiberius  was  at  that  time  at  Capres,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 

Naples, 
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A  Cap^eis— bene  habet ;  nil  plas  interrogo :  fed  quid 

Turba  Remi  ?  Sequitur  fortunam,  ut  femper,  &  edit 

Dkmnatos*    Idem  populus,  fi  Nurfcia  Thufco 

Faviflet,  fi  opprefla  forct  fecura  feneftus  75 

Principis,  hac  ipfa  Sejanum  diceret  hord 

AugufYum*    Jampridem,  ex  quo  fufFragia  nuUi 

Vendimus,  effudit  curas^nam  qui  dabat  oltm 

Imperium,  fafces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  fe 

Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat,  80 

Panem  &  Circenfes.  perituros  audio  multos  ; 

Naples,  about  twenty-five  miles  ibuth  of  that  city,  indulging  la 
all  manner  of  excefs  and  debauchery. 

The  Scalae  Gemoniae  was  a  place»  appointed  either  for  tor- 
taring  criminals*  or  for  expofing  their  bodies  after  execution. 
Some  derive  the  name  Gemoniz  from  one  Gemonius,  who  was 
firH  executed  there  ;  others  from  gemere,  to  groan,  becaufe  the 
place  rang  with  the  groans  and  complaints  of  thofe  who  were 
put  to  death.  It  was  on  the  hill  Aventinus,  and  there  were  fe- 
vera!  flcps  led  up  to  it,  whence  the  place  was  called  Scalae  Ge- 
monize.  The  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner  were  dragged  thither  by  an  iron  hook,  and  after 
they  had  been  Tome  time  expofcd  to  public  view,  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  See  Ant.  Univ.  Hifl.  vol.  xii.  p.  214,  note  F. 

73.  MoB  of  Remus,  ^f.]  i.  c.  The  people  in  general  ;  fo 
called  becaule  defceaded  from  Romulus  and  Remus.  How  did 
they  behave  ?  fays  the  querift. 

•  *  It  folloius  fortune,  l^c,  ]  It  is  anfwered — The  common 

people  behaved  vls  they  always  do,  by  changing  with  the  fortune 
of  the  condemned,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmoft  fpite. 
•    74.  Nurfcia,  ^f.]     Sejanus  was  a  Tufcan,  born  at  Volfci- 
nium,  where  the  goddefs  Nurfcia,  the  fame  as  fortune,  was  wor- 
ihipped. — q.  d.  If  fortune  had  favoured  Sejanus. 

75.  Secure  o/t^  a^^e,  iyc]  If  Tiberius  had  thought  himfelf 
fecure  from  any  plot  againfl  him,  and  therefore  had  taken  no 
meafurcs  to  prevent  th2  confcquences  of  it. 

76.  Opprefs^d.^  By  deaih,  from  the  hands  of  Sejanus. — 
q.  d.  If  the  plot  of  Sejanus  had  fuccecded,  and  the  emperor  de- 
throned. 

76.  ■//  ivouUy  ^f.]  That  very  populace  who  now- treat  the 
poor  fallen  Sejanus  fo  ill,  would  have  made  him  emperor,  and 
have  changed  his  name  to  the  imperial  title  of  Auguftus. 

— —  That  njery  hour,]  Inftead  of  his  being  put  to  death, 
dragged  by  the  hook,  and  infultcd  by  the  populace,  they  would, 

at 
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^  Caprae:"  ^  It  is  Vei^  well,  1  aik  no  mor« :  but  what  did 
**  The  mob  of  Remus  ?"— <«  It  follows  fortune,  as  always^ 

<<  and  hati^s 
•^  ThccondcmnM— Thefslmcpeople,  if  Nurfciahad  &vour'd 
"  The  Tufcan— if  the  fecure  oW  age  of  the  prince  had 

**becn  75 

<<  Opprefled,  it  Would,  in  tbatrery  hour,  have  called  Sejanus^ 
^^  Auguftus.    Long  ago,  ever  fince  wtf  fell  our  fuffragets 
*^  To  none,  it  has  done  with  cares }  for  it^  M^iich  once  gave 
*^  Authority,  fiifces^  legions,  all  things,  now  itfidf 
^  Refnuns,  and  anxious  only  wiihes  for  two  things,       80 
^  Bread  apd  die  Circenies."-«-^*  I  hear  many  are  about  to 

"pcciih"— 

it  that  v^  hoof,  have  been  hoping  the  higheft  hoooar»  upon 
him.  So  precaiio«s,  flndoatiog,  and  nncerudn,  is  the  favoof 
of  the  mdtitadel 

77.  fFfJelh  ^^-1  The  poorer  fort  of  plebeians  ofed  to  fell 
their  votes  to  the  candidates  for  poblk  offices,  before  JoHus  Cs* 
far  took  from  them  the  right  of  eleding  dieir  magiibatea. 
Since  that  time   ■ 

78.  //.]   The  populace. 

«— -*-/>«)!#  <wi//rar^/.]  I^Sbdit,  Htendly,  has  potired  otte> 
as  a  perfon  empties  a  veiSei  by  pouring  oat  the  liquor.  The 
poet  means»  that  fince  the  right  of  eleding  their  miigiffarates  was 
taken  from  them»  and  they  coaM  no  longer  ieil  their  votes*  they 
had  parted  with  all  their  cares  aboot  the  ftate. 

— —  Fw  it.]    That  fame  populace. 
^  — —  Which  gtnf99  Wr.]     By  their  having  the  right  of  elec* 
tion^  conferred  public  offices  on  whom  they  cho(e. 

79.  Authority.]  Power»  or  government :  this  alludes  to  die 
great  offices  in  the  ftate,  which  were  once  eledkive  by  the  people. 

— •  Fi^cet.]  Confds  and  praetors^  who  had  the  fiiices  car* 
Tied  before  them« 

^—  Legions. ]    Military  pnefednres. 
'     *     ■  Jn  things.]     All  eledive  offices. 

79—80.  Itfilf  refrains,]     From  concerns  of  ftate. 

80.  Onhf  <wijhes,  ^c]  Now  they  ^are  for  nothing  elie,  at 
leaft  with  any  anxiety,  but  for  bread  to  be  diftribvted  to  them  as 
ttfual,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor,  to  fatisfy  their  hunger; 
and  the  games  in  the  circus  to  divert  them :  of  thefe  laft  the 
popdace  were  very  ibnd.    See  Sat.  xi.  53* 

81.  **  Ihemrnumj^ifc]  .Here  bfgins  a  firefh  dilcoorfeon 
the  occafion  and  circumftances  of  th?  time. 

VOL.U.  C  I  hear. 
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Nil  dubium :  magna  eft  fofnioda :  paltiduku  mZ 

Bratidius  meas  ad  MarU^  fiitt  okvioa  awp  i-r 

Quam  ttmeo^  vidas  ne  poenas  exigat  Ajaj^ 

Ut  male  defenfus !  curramus  prsecipites,  &^  85 

Dttm  jacet  in  ripil,  calq^oam  Csiaris  boftoQ* 

Scd  videant  fervi|  ne  quts  neget,  &  pavidum  inJM 

Cervice  aftrida  domkium  trabat :  hi  fermon^s 

Tunc  de  Si^p :  fecceta  haec  murmura  vidgi.    . 

Vifiie  (aliitari  (kut  Sejaniis  ?  habere  go 

TantundoiBy  atque  Uli  funmnas  donare  curules  i 

Ilium  exercitibus  praeponere  ?  tutor  baberi 

I  hear,  fays  one  of  the'  (landers  by,  that  Sejanas  is  not  the 
only  one  who  is  to  folFer ;  a  good  many  more  will  he  cut  off*,  a» 
well  as  he,  about  this  plot.— -No  doubt,  fays  the  other— 

82.  Thgfknuue  is  iargt,]  And  made  to  hold  moie  ftatuea 
for  melting  than  thoie  of  Sejanus.     See  1.  61 . 

82—3.  Brutidius  met  me.'\  This  was  a  rhetorictaa  and  fauioaf 
hiAorian,  a  great  friend  of  Sejanus^  and  therefore  was  horridly 
frightened,  kft  it  (hould  be  his  turn  next  to  bea]^rehen4ed  and 
f  ut  to  death,  a« concerned  in  the  con^irapy. 

84.  Left  Ajax  conqusr*d»  ^c,\  Alluding  to* the  ftory  of  A^9X^ 
who,  being  overcome  in  hisdifpuie  withUlyfCss  about  the  ar- 
IBOur  of  Achillea  (foe  Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  xiiL)  went  mad,  fell  upon 
a»an  aod  beaft,  and  afterwards  deibtyyed  huafelf. 

Thefefoem  tt>  be  the  words  of  Brutidius,  exprefling  hU  feara 
^  beinf  (u(pe£Ud  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
with  Sejanus ;  and,  in  order  to  wipe  off  all  imputation  of  the 
kind,  not  only  from  himfelf,  but  from  the  perfon  he  is /peaking^ 
tf,  he  advifes,  that  no  timejhould  be  lofl,  but  that  thry  ihould 
hallento  the  pjace  where  the  corpfo  of  Sejanus  was  cxpofed,  and 
4o  ibme  aftji  which  might  beconfirued  into  an  abhorrence  of  Se* 
janos,  and  confequenuy  into  a  zeal  for  the  honour  and  fervice  of 
thf  emperor. 

**  How  I  foar  (fays  firutidius,  looking  aghaft)  left  the  em* 
^<  peror,  thinking  his  caofe  not  oordially  efpoufod,  and  that  he 
**  was  badly  defended^  foould  wreak  hb  vengeance  00  fuck  as 
^  he  fufpe^  to  have  beea  too  rejaifs,  and,  Kke  the  furious  Ajax» 
^  when  overcome'-^like  another  vi^us  Ajax— -deforoy  all  that 
**  he  takes  to  be  his  enemies,  as  Ajax  deftroved  the  (he»  and 
^  ^ea,  when  he  ran  mad  on  his  defeat,  talting  them  for  the 
^  (jre^ans  on  whom  he  vowed  revenge.''  Other  expofitioaa 
a#e  given  to  this  place,  but  I  think  this  inits  heft  with  L  8a*-5* 

85.  Ln  uspuM,  iic.}  As  precipitately^  as  foft  at  we  caa— ^ 
*  ....  i  In. 
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*'  No  doubt :  the  furnace  is  lirge :  my  friend  Brutidius 
^'  Met  me,  a  little  pale,  at  the  alfar  of  Mars  '*— 
**  How  I  fear  left  Ajax  conquered  (hould  exa£l  punlfliment^ 
**  As  defended  badly  !-i-let  us  run  headlong,  and,  while* 

"he  85 

*^  Lies  on  the  bank)  trampk  on  the  enemy  of  Cselar. 
^'  But  let  the  flaves  fee,  left  any  fhould  deny  it,  and  drag  into 
**  Law  their  fearful  mafter  with  fliackled  neck  :**  thefe  were 

the 
Dlfcourfes  then  about  Sejanus  :  thefe  the  fecret  murmurs  of 

the  vulgar. 
Will  you  be  faluted  as  Sejanus  ?  have  90 

As  much-»and  give  to  one  the  chief  chair  of  ftate— 
8et  another  at  the  head  of  armies  ?  be  accounted  guardian 

let  us  lofe  no  time  to  avoid  the  emperor's  fufpicion  of  our  fa* 
VOttring  Sejanus,  and  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  us. 

85,  PThiit  he,^     Sejanus — ^1.  e.  his  corpfe. 

86.  Liei  on  the  bank,'\  i.  e.  Expofed  on  the  bank>  before  it  is 
thrown  into  the  river  Tiber. 

— —  Trample,  Jjfr.]  Set  our  feet  upon  his  corpfe,  to  fhew  our 
indtgnation  againflthts  fuppofed  enemy  of  Tiberius. 

^j,  Liitb€jla*ves/eeti^c.]  That  they  may  be  vvitncfles  for 
their  mailers,  in  cafe  thefe  fhould  be  accufed  of  not  having  done 
it,  or  of  having  (hewn  the  leafl  refpeft  to  Sejanus,  and  fo  be 
brought  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  emperor,  and  hurried  to 
judgment. 

88.  Shackled  neck"']  Thofe  who  were  dragged  to  punifh- 
ment,  had  a  chain  or  halter  fadened  about  the  neck  :  this  was 
the  condition  of  fome  when  brought  to  trial ;  fo,  among  us,  fe- 
lons, and  others  accufed  of  capital  offences,  are  ufually  brought 
to  their  trial  with  gyves  or  fetters  upon  their  legs. 

88 — ^.  The  M/courfes,  ^c]  Thus  do  the  people  talk  about 
poor  Sejanus,  the  remembrance  of  his  greatnefs  being  all  pailed 
snd  gone,  and  his  fhameful  faiferings  looked  upon  with  the  moil 
ignominious  contempt. 

'  90.  Saluted,  ^c]  You,  whothinkhappinefs  toconfiflinthc 
fftvom*  of  the  prince,  in  great  power,  and  high  preferment, 
what  think  you  ? — do  you  now  wifh  to  occupy  the  place  which 
Sejanus  once  held — to  have  as  much  refped  paid  you — to  ac- 
cumulate as  many  riches— to  have  as  many  preferments  and 
places  of  honour  in  your  gift  ? 

•  92.  GuarMan,  Wr.]  Who,  inthcabfcncc  of  Tiberius,  at  his 
C  2  palace 
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Principts  Augufta  Caprearum  in  rupe  fedentis 

Cum  grege  Chaldaeo  ?  vis  certe  pila,  cohortes^ 

Egregtos  equites,  &  caftra  dotneftica— quidni  95 

HaK  cupias  ?  &  qui  nolunt  occidera  quenquam, 

PoflTe  volunt.  fed  quae  praeclara,  &  profpera  tanti. 

Cum  rebus  betis  par  fit  menfura  malorum  ? 

Hujus,  qui  trahttur,  pr^tesitam  fumere  mavis. 

An  Fidcnarum,  Gabionunque  e!k  poteftas,  109 

£t  de  menfura  jus  dicere,  vaia  minora 

Frangere  pannofus  vacuis  iEdilis  Ulubtis  i 

Ergo  quid  optandum  foret^  ignorafle  fateris 

palace  on  the  rock  at  Capre«  (fee  note  on  1.  71-^2,  ad  fin.) 
axnidil  a  band  of  aftrologers  from  Chaldea  (who  amnfed  the 
prince  with  their  pretended  knowledge  of  the  iUrs,  and  theif 
government  of  human  affairs)  governed  all  his  affairs  of  ilate» 
and  managed  them*  as  a  totor  or  guardian  manages  the  affairs 
of  a  youth  under  age^  Thus  Ugh  was  Sejanus  in  the  opinioa. 
and  confidence  of  Tiberius — but  do  you  envy  him  ? 

94*  Javtiins,']  Pila  were  a  kind  of  javelins  witb  which  the 
Aoman  foot  were  armed :  therefore  the  poet  is  here  to  be  un«. 
derilood  as  faying  to  the  perfon  with  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to 
difcourfe — '<  You  ceruinly  wifh  to  be  an  officer,  and  (o  have 
••  ibldiers  under  your  command." 

— —  Cohorts.}     A  cohort  was  a  tenth  part  Of  a  legion. 

95.  Domftic  tints,  {^fr.]  The  cailra  domeflica  were  com- 
poi'ed  of  horfe>  whb  were  the  body-guards  of  the  prince  or  prae- 
tor—hence called  aifo  prztoriani.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
fomething  like  our  life-goards. 

— —  "  Why  fijould you  not,  lic,'\  What  harm,  fay  you,  is 
tkere  in  fuch  a  defire  ?-— "  I  don't  defire  this  for  the  fake  of 
<*  hurting  or  killing  any  bod^." — "  Aye,  that  may  be— bat 
''  (till  to  know  that  fuch  a  thuig  may  be  in  your  power,  upon 
"  occaiion,  gives  you  no  fmall  idea  of  felf-importance.'* 

97.  What  nnowned,  faTr.]  But,  to  confider  coolly  of  the 
matter,  what  is  there  fo  valuable  in  dignity  and  profperity,  fince, 
amid  the  enjoyment  of  them,  they  are  attended  with  an  equal 
meafure  of  uneafinefs,  and  when  a  fatal  reverfe,  even  in  the  fe- 
curefl  and  happieft  moments,  may  be  impending  ?  the  evil« 
therefore,  may  be  faid,  at  leafl,  to  counterbalance  the  good. 

99.  Of  this  man,  ^r.]  Of  Sejanus. — ^Had  you  rather  he 
invefted  with  his  dignity  ? 

100.  Tht porjuer,']    The  magiftrate  of  fome  little  town,  like 

Fidena» 
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Of  a  prince,  fitting  in  the  auguft  rock  of  Caprcae, 

Witb  a  Chaldasan  band  ?  you  certainly  would  haye  javelins^ 

cohorts, 
Choice  horfemen,  demeftic  tents.     ^  Why  fhould  yeii 

"  iioc  95 

•*  Deftre  thefe  things  ?**    Even  thofc  who  would  not  kill 

'  •    any  one 
^tVould  be  able.   But  what  renowned  and  proiperousthingt 

SLTtoffo  much 
Value,  fince  to  prrfperity  there  may  be  an  equal  aaeafure  of 

evils  f 
Hod  you  rather.take  the  robe  of  tl|is  man,  who  is  draggM 
Along,  or  be  the  power  of  Fidenae,  or  Oabii,  100 

And  judge  about  a  meafure,  and  lefler  vefiek 
Break,  a  ragged  JEdUe  at  empty  Ulubrse  ?*-« 
Therefore,  what  was  to  be  wiihM  for,  you  will  9onfe6 

gc^anvis 

Pidena>  or  Gabii.  See  Sat.  vi.  1.  S^"^'  Called  in  Italy**! 
PodeftiL  Something  like  what  we  ibould  call— a  country  juf- 
pce. 

ip2.  jf  ragged  jEMe.]  Pannofus  fignifies  patched  or  ra^ged^ 
The  iCdile^in  the  barghs  of  Italy,  was  an  officer  who  had  jarif- 
diction  over  weights  and  meafores,  and  if  cheffs  were  bad,  he  ha4 
authority  to  break  them.  He  was  an  oiSccr  of  low  rank»  and 
tipugh/iiice  all  maj^ftr^tes,  he  wore  a  gown,  yet  this  having 
been  delivered  down  from  his  predeceflbre,  was  old  and  raggedy 
very  unlike  the  fine  robe  of  Sejanns,  and  other  diief  magittrate$ 
^t  Rome.    See  Perf.  Sat.  i.  1.  130,  and  note. 

— —  £m/ty  Uluira.]  A  fmall  town  of  Qampania^  in  Italy, 
rery  thinly  inhabited.     Comp.  Sat.  iii.  \.z- 

103.  There/ore,  Wr.]  Ii)  ;his,  and  the  four  following  lines; 
the  poet  yevy  finely  applies  what  he  has  faid,  on  the  fabje^  of 
Sejanasj  to  the  main  argament  of  this  Satire ;  viz.  that  mortals 
are  too  ihort-fighted  to  fee,  and  too  ignorant  to  know,  what  it 
beft  for  them,  and  therefore  thofe  things  which  are  moft  cove^- 
^d,  often  prove  the  moft  deftmAive ;  and  the  higher  we  rife  in 
the  gratification  of  onr  wiihes,  the  higher  may  we  be  raifing  th# 
precipice  ftpm  which  we  may  fall. 
^      ■  ^    CS  xsyj.M^rca 
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Sejanum  :  nam  qui  nimios  optabat  hoqores, 

JEt  nimias  pofcebat  opes,  numcrofa  parabat  |orf 

Excelfae  turris  tabulata,  undc  altior  effet 

Cafus,  &  impulfe  praeceps  immanc  T^m^^ 

Quid  Craflbs,  quid  Pcfmpeios  evertit,  &  Illunii 
Ad  fua  qui  domitos  deduxit  flagra  Quiritcs  ? 
Summus  nempe  locus,  nylla  non  arte  pctitusj  n% 

Magnaque  numinlbus  vote  cxaudita  malignis. 
Ad  gcncrum  Ccreris  fine  csede  &  yuJncrc  p^uci 
Pefeeodunt  rcges,  &  ficca  morte  tyranni, 

Eloquium  ac  femarn  Pemofthenis,  aut  Ciccronis 
Infcipit  opt^re,  &  totis  Qiiihquatfribus  optat,  %  r| 

Quifquis  adhup  uno  partam  colit  aife-Mipcrvani, 
Quern  fequltur  ciiftos  aiigufiae  ycroula  capfe; 
JLloquio  fed  utvrque  perit  orator :  utrumque 

107.  Enforced  r^tift,]  JmpplfaB  ruinae — into  whi^h  he  waj| 
driven*  as  it  were,  by  the  envy  and  malice  of  thofe  enemies, 
which  his  greatnefs,  power,  and  profperity,  had  created.  Im- 
pulfafr-^metaph-.  t^luding  to  the  violeoce^with  which  a  perfoq 
;a  thrown,  or  puftied,  from  an  high  precipice.  Immai^e— * 
dreadful — immcnfe— huge — great. 

•  ip3.  T^t  ^'*^0  M.  CraiTus  making  war  upon  the  Par- 
thians  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  Surena,  general  of  the  enemy, 
ilew  him,  and  cut  off  his  l^ead  and  his  hand,  whi^h  he  carrie<^ 
into  Armenia  to  his.  matter. 

.".  ■'  '  Tie  Pomfiys,\  Poropey  the  Great,  being  routed  a( 
^he  battle  of  Pharfalia,  fled  into  iEgypt,  where  l\e  was  perfidj- 
^uily  ilain.  He  left  two  fons,  Cneias  and  Sextus  ;  the  firft  wa^ 
defeated  in  a  land  battle  in  Spain,  the  other  in  a  fea-iight  on  the 
coafl  of  Sicily.  We  arc  not  only  to  underiland  here  CraiTus  an4 
Pompey,  'but,  by  Craflbs  &  Pompeios,  plur.  ajl  fuch  great  inex^ 
who  have  fallen  by  ill-fated  ambition. 

1 09.  Brought  down,  ^c ]  i.  e.  J ulius Cxfar,  wjio,  after  he  ha4 
obtained  th^  fovereignty,  partly  by  arms  and  violence,  partly 
by  art  and  intrigue,  was  publicly  aiTaflinated  in  the  fenate-noofej^ 
as  a  tyrant  and  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Hia 
ffourges-^i.  e.  made  them  flaves,  as  it  were,  and  fubjc^  to  hi^ 
frill,  liable  to  be  trea^d  in  the  moft  humiliating  manner. 

no.  ChUfplacg,^  The  ambition  of  reigning  abfolutely, 
The  |)0f  t  hexe  (hews  the  fat^  fourc^  of  mifery  to  the  afpirino^ 

and 
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To  have  been  ignoiant :  for  he  who  defired  too  many  hQnours, 
And  fought  too  much  wealth,  was  preparing  numerous    105 
Stories  of  an  high  towep,  from  whence  his  fidl  might  be 
Higher,  and  the  precipice  of  his  enforced  ruin  be  dreadful. 

What  overthrew  the  CrafH|  the  Pompeys,  and  him  who 
Brought  down  the  fubdued  Romans  to  his  fcourges  i 
Why  truly,  the  chief  pl^ce,  fought  by  every  art,  1x0 

And  great  vows  Uften'd  to  by  malignant  gods* 
To  the  fon-iiiJawof  Ceres,  without  flaughtcr  and  wound,  few 
Kings  defcend,  and  tyrants  by  a  dry  death* 

For  the  eloquence  and  fame  of  Demofthenes,  or  of  Cicero, 
He  begins  to  wifh,  and  does  wifh  during  the  whole  Quin* 
quatria,  115 

Whoever  reveres  Minerva,  hitherto  gotten  for  three  far- 
things. 
Whom  alittle  flave  follows,  tlie  keeper  of  his  narrow  fatchel ; 
But  each  orator  periih'd  by  eloquence  ;  each 

and  ambitious;  namely,  a  reftlefsdefire  after greatncfs,  foas  to 
leave  no  ftone  unturned  to  come  at  it — nalla  non  arte,  &c. 

111.  Great  *vonA/s,'\  i.e.  Wifhes  and  prayers  for  greatnefs, 
honours^  riches,  &c. 

■■  By  malignant gods^^"]  Who,  provoked  by  the  unreafon- 
able  and  fooiilb  wifhes  of  mortals,  punifli  them,  with  accepting 
their  vows,  and  with  granting  their  defires.     Comp.  1. 7,  8. 

1 1 2.  Son-inla'iv  of  Ceres.]  Plulc,  the  fabled  god,  and  king 
of  the  infernal  regions :  he  flole  Proferpina,  the  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Ceres,  and  carried  her  to  his  fubterranean  dominions. 

The  poet  nieans  here  to  fay,  that  few  of  the  great  and  fuccefsful 
ambitious  die,  without  fomc  violence  committed  upon  them. 

113.  A  dry  death  A     Without  bloodfhed. 

115.  The  luhclf,  Isc,  ]  Minerva  was  the  goddcfs  of  learning 
and  eloquence  ;  her  feilival  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  hence 
called  Q^inqaatri a — during  this  the  fchool-boys  had  holidays, 

116.  IVhoever  reveres,  ©r.]  The  poor  fchool-boy,  who  has 
got  as  much  learning  as  has  coft  him  about  three  farthings ;  i.  e« 
the  mereil  yonng  beginner  at  the  lower  end  of  a  fchool. 

117.  A  little Jla've,  £«ff.]  This  is  a  natural  image  of  little 
mailer  going  to  fchool,  with  a  fervant-boy  to  carry  his  fatchel  of 
books  after  him,  and  heightens  the  ridiculous  idea  of  his  covet- 
ing the  eloquence  of  the  great  orators. 

1 18.  Each  crator,  Wr.]     See  note  on  1.  9.— i.  e.  Both  De« 
Vol.  II.  C4  jnofthenes 
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Largus  &  exundans  Ictho  dedit  ingenii  fbns : 

Ingenio  manus  eft  &  cervix  caefa;  nee  unquam  I20 

Sanguine  caufidici  xnaduerunt  roftra  pufilK^ 

O  fbrtunataoi  natam,  me  Confule^  Romaia  I 

Antoni  jgladios  potuit  contemnere>  fl  fie 

Omnia  dixifTet :  ridenda  poemata  malo, 

Quam  te  coofpicuae,  divina  Philippica,  £una^  t25 

Volveris  a  prima  qux  proxima.  iievus  &  ilium 

Exitus  eripuit,  quern  mirabantur  Athenas 

Torrentem,  &  pleni  moderantem  frsna  theatri. 

Dis  ille  adverfis  genitus,  &toque  finiftro. 

Quern  pater  ardends  maflae  fuligine  lippus,  130 


moflhenes  and  Ckero.  Demofthenes^  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
Antipater,  poifoned  hiznfelf. 

.  1 20.  Hand  and  neck,  ^r .]  Of  Cicero,  which  were  cut  off  by 
the  emifTaries  of  Antony,  when  they  attacked  and  murdered 
him  in  his  litoer  on  the  road.  They,  i.  e.  TuUy's  head  and 
hand,  were  afterwards  fixed  up  at  the  roftra,  from  whence  he 
had  rpoken  bis  Philippics,  by  order  of  Antony. 

—  Cut  off  hy  genius.']  i.  c.  His  capadty,  and  powers  of  ck>- 
quence,  which  he  ufed  againft  Antony,  brought  this  upon  him. 

121.  Roftra.']  A  place  in  the  forum,  where  lawyers  and  ora- 
tors harangued.  See  Ai  nsw.  Roftra,  N<^  2.— -No  weak  lawyer* 
or  pleader,  could  ever  make  himfelf  of  confequence  enough  ta 
be  in  danger  of  any  defign  againft  his  life,  by  what  he  was  ca* 
pable  of  iaying  in  public. 

122.  O/oriunatamf^c]     Mr.  Dryden  renders  this  line— 

Fortune  fore-tun'd  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  thy  conful  fole,  confoi'd  thy  doom : 

And  obferves,  that, «'  the  Latin  of  this  couplet  is  a  verfe  of 
"  Tully's  (in  which  he  fets  out  the  happinefs  of  his  own  conful- 
««  ftiip)  famous  for  the  vanity  and  ill  poetry  of  it." 

It  IS  bad  enough ;  but  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  it  ftill  worfe,  by 
adding  more  jingles  to  it. — ^However,  to  attempt  tranflating  it 
is  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  difappoints  the  purpofe  of  the  paflage, 
which  is  to  give  a  fample  of  Tully's  oaa  poetry  in  his  own 
words. 

123.  Iftbus^lic]  q.d.  IfTully  had  never  written  or  fpoken 
better  than  this,  he  needed  not  to  have  dreaded  any  mifchief  to 
himfelf;  he  might  have  defied  the  fwords  which  Antony  em- 
ployed againft  turn. 

5  124.  Laugbahls 
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A  large  and  orarflowing  foiuitam  of  genius  configiicd  to 

death. 
The  hand  and  neck  was  cut  off  by  genius ;  nor  ever  129 
Were  roftra  wet  with  the  blood  of  a  weak  lawyer* 
Q  6>rtunatam  natam,  me  cpnfule,  Romam  ! 
He  might  have  conteom'd  the  fwords  of  Antony,  if  thus 
He  bad  faid  al]  things.    I  like  belter  laughaUe  poemS) 
Than  thee,  divine  Philippic  of  confpicuous  fiime,  125 

Who  art  roU'd  up  next  from  the  firft.    Him  alfo  a  cntel 
Death  fnatched  away,  whom  Atheits  admired, 
JBUpid,  and  moderating  the  reins  of  the  full  theatre* 
He  was  begotten,  the  gods  adverfe,  and  fate  unpfopitious^ 
Whom  his  fadier,  blear-eyed  with  the  re^k  of  a  burning 

ipafs,  130. 

114.  Laughabh'po§msJ\  Ridenda^-^ridkulous—rthat  are  only 
fit  to  be  laughed  at. 

tS5.  Divine  Philippic]  Meaning  Ckerp's  fecond  Philippic^ 
v^ichy  of  all  the  fourteen  orations  which  he  made  againft  An* 
tony»  was  the  noft  catting  and  ftvere,  and  this  probably  cot 
him  his  life. 

He  called  tbefe  orations  PMlipiMCSy  as  he  tells  Atticas,  he* 
caufe  in  the  ft-eedom  and  manner  of  Ids  fpeech  he  imitated  the 
Philippics  (^»X»irv»x6»  Xo>«o»)  of  Demofthenes,  whofe  orations 
againft  Philip  were  fo  called. 

1 26.  RfiiPd  up  J  l^c]  Volyeris. — ^The  books  of  the  antients 
were  rolled  «p  in  iFolumes  of  paper  or  parchment-^his  famous 
Philippic  floo4|iecond  in  the  volome.    See  Sat.  xiv.  1.  loa. 

izy.  jitke/tsaJmirgJ,]     Demoitbenes.     See  note  on  1.  9. 

128.  RapidJ]  Torrentem—- his  eloquence  rapid  and  flowing, 
like  the  torrent  of  a  river, 

I  MeJtraiing^^  Or  governing  the  full  alTembly  of  his 
hearers  as  he  pleafed,  as  a  horfe  is  managed  and  governed  by 
a  rein ;  fo  Demoilhenes  regalated  and  governed  the  minds  of  his 
aqditory.  », 

1 29.  Q§dt  adn)$rfi,  {^r.]  It  was  a  current  notion  among  the 
antients,  that  where  people  were  onfortunate  in  their  lives,  the 
gods  w^re  difpleafed  ^t  their  birthj  and  always  took  a  part 
^gainft  them. 

130.  His  father. '\  Demofthenes  is  faid  to  have  been  the  foa 
4>f  a  blackfmith  at  Athens. 

«s-«  Qf^  hurnin^  wmfs,^    hwt  maffes  of  irooj,  when  red- 

IfO^ 
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A  atrbone  &  ibrcipibttt,  gladiofque  parante 
Incude,  &  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  mifit* 
Bellonim  exwmy  truncis  aflbca  trophsis 
Lorica,  &  fnidfi  de  caffide  buccula  peiidenSy 
£t  curtum  temone  luguoiy  vidseque  trifemis  s  j| 

Apiaftre,  &  finnmo  triftis  captivus  in  arcu^ 
Humanis  majora  bonis  creduntur ;  ad  haec  ft 
Romanus,  Oraiufque  ac  Barbaras  induperator 
Erexit :  caulks  diferiminis  aCque  laboris 
Xndehabuit;  Tanto  major  famjb  sitis  EST,quAM  140 
VxnTUTis :    quia  enim  virtotem    AMPtBCTirui^ 

IPSAM, 

Pbjkmia  si  TOLtAS?  patriaoi  tamen  obxuit  olim 

kot  out  of  the  forge,  are  very  hurtfol  to  the  eyes  of  tKe  work^ 
men,  from  their  great  heat. 

131.  C0al  ^aui  fincgrs,  f^c]  Hi$  father  at  firft  thoagfat  of 
luringing  up  his  Ton  Demofihenes  to  his  own  trade ;  but  he  took 
him  from  this*  and  pot  hia»  to  a  rhetorician  to  be  taught  e)o» 
qoence. 

132.  Dirty  Fuicatu]  Vulcan  was  the  fabkd  god  of  fmiths« 
whofe  trade  is  very  filthy  and  dirty.     Sat.  xiii.  1. 44*— 5 • 

133.  Maimed  trofhies.]  The  trophy  was  a  monoment  ereified 
in  memory  of  vi^ory.  The  cuftom  came  from  the  Greeks,  who* 
wheo  they  had  routed  their  enemicsj  ereded  a  tree,  with  all  the 
branches  cot  off,  on  which  they  fufpended  the  fpoils  of  armoiir 
which  they  had  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  other  tn&gns  of  vic- 
tory ;  fevera]  of  whieh  the  poet  here  eaiimerates ;  but  as  no* 
thing  was  entire,  the  poet  calls  them  maimed  trophies. 

134.  J  iuhvir.]  Baccula,  from  bucca,  the  cheek,  feems  to 
have  been  that  part  of  armour  which  was  faftened  to  the  helmet. 
and  came  down  over  the  cheeks,  and  faftened  under  the  dun. 

139.  ifom,]  Temo  was  the  beam  of  the  wain,  or  the 
draught- tree,  whereon  the  yoke  hong  ^  by  this  the  chariot  w%i 
fupported  and  condo^led,  while  drawn  by  the  yoke. 

1 36.  J/iui  captivi,  C^r.]  On  the  top  of  the  triumphal  arch^ 
which  was  built  upon  thefe  occaiions,  they  made  ibme  wretched 
captive  place  himfelf,  and  there  fit  bemoaning  his  wretched 
fate,  while  the  conquerors  were  eadting  in  their  vidory.  So 
Mr.  Drydin — 

«—*»an  arch  of  victory. 
On  whofe  high  convex  fits  a  captive  foe* 
And  %bing  cafts  a  noHrnful  look  below. 

137.  To  hgrgater,  l^c.}  Such  is  the  folly  of  mankind,  that 

tbefe 
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From  coal  and  pincers,  and  from  the  anvil  preparing 
Swords,  and  from  diity  Viilcan,  ient  to  a  riietoripan. 

The  fpoils  of  war,  to  maimed  trophies  a  braaft^pkbt 
Fixed,  and  a  beaver  hanging  from  a  broken  fadihet, 
A  yoke  deprived  of  i(s  beam,  the  flag  of  a  conquerM      j,3| 
Three-ofur'd  vefiel,  and  a  fad  captive  «it  the  t9p  of  an  axd^ 
Are  believed  to  be  greater  than  baman  goods ;,  for  Ait£t 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  Barbarian  commander,  hath 
Exerted  himfelf :  the  caufes  of  danger  vxi  labour  hath  had 
from  thence*    So  much  greater  is   the  ihiift  of  fame 

than  140 

Of  Virtue;  for  who  embraces  evem  viRT0t  XTSEir, 
Jf  you  TAicJSt  AWAY  jTs  R£WARD$  ?— yet  formerly  the 

glory  of  a  few 

fheie  wretched  trifles  are  looked  apon,  not  only  as  bearing  the 
Jugheft  vftlae,  but  as  fomethiag  more  than  human* 

137.  For  thtfit  (^r.]  Coouoanders  of  all  natidofi  have  ex* 
frted  chemfelves,  through  every  fcene  of  danger  and  fatigne^in 
order  to  get  at  thefe  eofigns  of  lame  and  vi&ry.  £rejut  fe— 
]iath  roofed  himfelf  to  mighty  deeds. 

i}8.  The  RomanJ]  By  the  Roman,  po'haps,  we  may  under* 
Ibnd  Julins  Caefar,  M.  Anthony,  and  others,  who,  while  they 
were  greedily  following  military  glory,  were  preparing  minfor 
themielves,  as  well  aS  many  fad  calamities  to  their  country. 

-^^^  Ghxek^l  Here  Miltiades  and  Thcmifbdes,  the  two 
Athenian  generals,  may  be  alluded  to,  who,  while  they  were 
latching  at  military  fame,  periled  niilhably. 

■      fiarBarian.]     A  name  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  fond  of  fixing  on  all  but  themfelves. 

Here  may  be  meant  Hannibal,  the  great  Carthaginian  geae* 
yal,  who,  while  he  vexed  the  Romans  with  continaal  wars,  occa* 
lioned  >the  overthrow  of  his  country,  and  his  own  asiferable 
death. 

>59«  Caiffes  0/  danger ,  Ifc]  Thefe  things  have  been  the 
|:rand  motives  of  their  exertions,  in  the  very  face  of  difEculty, 
^d  even  of  death. 

140.  80  much  greater,  iic^]  i.e.  All  woold  be  great;  how 
few  wifli  to  be  good  I 

142.  ^you  take  away,  lie.']  Who  is  fo  difintereftedly  vir- 
toous,  as  to  love  and  embrace  virtue,  merely  for  the  £ike  of  be* 
i&g  4Qd  doiog  good  }  i^deeda  who  woold  be  virtuous  at  all,  no- 
.  ^  *^  Icfs 
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Gloria  paucorutn,  &  laudis^  tituliquc  cupido 

Haefuri  faxis  cinerum  cttftodibus ;  ad  que 

Difc«tienda  valent  fterilis  mala  robora  fic^  i^^~ 

Quandoquidem  data  flint  ipfis  quoqu^  fata  fepulcbri$. 

Sxpende  Hanmbalem :  quot  Jibras  in  duce  fummo 

Invenies  ?  hic  eft,  quern  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 

Perfiifii  oceano,  Niloqae  admota  tepenti, 

Rurfus  ad  ^tbiopum  populps,  aliofque  elephanlos        15a 

Additur  imperiis  Hiipania :  Pyrensam 

Tranfilit:  oppofuit  natura  Alpemque  nivemque : 

lefs  the  hmt  aad  rt pntadoa  of  bein^  &>  br6agkt  Ibmedring 
with  them  to  gratify  tne  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart  f 
Virtue  feldom  walks  forth,  faith  one,  without  vanity  at  her  fide. 

142.  The  glory  rfafew.^  As  Marius^  Sylla,  Pempey>  An* 
tony 4  &c.<— ^.  d.  Many  iniUnces  have  there  been,  where  a  few 
men,  in  fearch  of  ^une,  and  of  the  gratification  of  their  ambi^ 
tx>n>  have  been  the  deiboyers  of  their  country. 

144.  jtt/tU,Vi.'}^  An  infeription  to  be  put  on  their  monn* 
moiUi  in  which  their  remaiuA.were  depofited-;— this  has  often 
proved  a  motive  of  ambition,  and  has  utged  men  to  the  moft- 
dangerous,  as  well  as  mifchievous,  exploit^. 

1A5.  E'oilftrtmgtbt  ^cA  There  was  a  fort  of  wild  fig*tree» 
wbiai  grew  about  walls  and  other  buildings^  which,  by  fpreadmg 
^nd  running  its  roots  under  them,  and  fhooting  its  branches  into 
the  joinings  of  than,  in  leneth  of  time  weakened  and  deliroyed 
them^  as  we  often  fee  done  by  ivy  among  us.  See  Perf.  Sat.  i«: 
1.  95.  Evil  here  is  to  be  undcrflood  in  the  fenfe  of  hurtful^  mif- 
chievons. 

A  poor  motive  to  fame,  then,  is  a  Ihme  monument  with  a  fine 
infcriptioa,  which,  in  length  of  time,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
a  wild  fig-tree  to  demolifli. 

'  146.  Fates  are gi9mt,iic.'\  Even  iepulchres  themfelves  muft 
yield  to  Ate,  and,  confequently,  the  fame  and  glory,  which  thejr 
are  meant  to  preferve,  mufl  periih  with  them— how  vain  then 
the  purfttit,  how  vain  the  happinefs,  which  has  no  other  modvQ 
or  foundation ! 

147.  fFeigh  Hanmial,']  Place  him  in  the  fcale  of  human 
greatnefs«-i.  e.  confider  him  well,  as  a  great  man. 

Hannibal  was  a  valiant  and  politic  Carthaginian  commander ; 
he  gave  the  Romans  feveral  fignal  overthrows,  particularly  at. 
Cannae,  a  village  of  Apulia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

— —  How  moHf  pounds,  ^e,y^  Alas,  how  little  is  left  of  him ! 
H  fipw  iQconfiderabie  afhes  1  wtuch  may  be  conti^^  within  th^ 

CQflipa(« 
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Has  ruined  a  country,  and  the  luft  of  praiie,  and  of 

A  title,  to  be  fixed  to  the  ftones,  the  keepers^  of  their  aflies  i 

•     which^ 
To  throw  domOy  the  evil  ftrength  of  a  barren  fig-tree  is 

able,  145 

Since  fates  are  giren  alfo  to  fepulchres  themfelves* 
.  Weigh  Hannibal-— how  many  pounds  will  you  find  in  that 
Great  General  ?  this  is  he^  whom  Africa  wafh'd  by  the 

Moorifh  ^ 

•Sea,  and  adjoining  to  the  warm  Nile,  does  not  contain : 
Again,  to  the  people  of  iEthiopia,  and  to  other  ele* 

phams,  150 

Spain  is  added  to  his  empires :  the  Pyrenean 
He  pafies :  nature  oppofed  both  Alps  and  fhow: 

compafs  of  an  oni,  though,  when  living,  Africa  itfelf  wu  too 
fmali  for  bim  1     So  Dryobn— ^ 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay. 
And  tell  how  many  poands  his  aOies  weigh. 
Whom  Afric  was  not  able  to  contain-*— 
Sec,  &Q. 

1x8.  Wafia^d,  \ic.'\  By  the  Mooriih  fea.  The  poet  deicribea 
the  ntuation  of  Africa,  the  third  part  of  the  globe  then  known. 
From  Afia  ic  is  feparated  by  the  Nile ;  on  the  weft  it  is  wafhed 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  beats  upon  the  ihores  of  ^Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  joining  to  which  were  the  people  of  Mauritai^a,  or 
Moors,  conqnered  by  Hannibal. 

149*  ^^^rm  Nile,]  Made  ib  by  the  great  heat  of  the  fan»  it 
lying  under  the  torrid  zone.^ 

i$o«  Jgain.l    Rariib-*-i,  e.  infuper,  moreover*— as  Sat.  vi« 

154* 
-«— -  Othr  dephantsA    Other  coantries  where  elephants  are 

bred ;  meaning,  here,  Libya  and  Maoritania,  which  werecon« 

ijuered  by  Hannibal. 

151.  SfatM  is  adM,  tic  J]  To  the  empires  he  had  qmqanred^ 
he  aidded  Spain,  yet  was  not  content. 

— — ^Ti^r  Pyreneafi.]  The  Pyrenees,  as  they  are  now  called— 
that  immenfe  range  of  high  mountains  which  feparate  France 
from  Spain. 

tea.  Nature ^fpfiJ,  lie]  Foro&tore,  as  Pliny  fays,  raifed 
up  toe  high  motnuins  of  the  Alps,  as  a  wall,  to  defend  Italy 

from 
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Diduxit  fcopdos,  &  moxitem  rupit  aceto. 

Jam  tenet  Italiam,  tamen  ultra  pergere  tendit  i 

A&um^  inquiCy  nihil  eft)  nifi  Pceno  tnllite  portas  155 

Frangimut,  tc  media  vexiUum  pono  Suburra* 

O  qualis  &cie$,  ic  quali  digna  tabellsi. 

Com  Gaetufat  dncem  portaret  bellua  iulcum  ? 

Exitus  ergo  quis  eft  ?  &  gloria  !  vincitur  idem 

Nempe,  &  in  extlium  praeceps  fugir,  atque  ibi  magnus  x6^ 

Mirandufque  cHens  fedet  ad  praetoria  Regi8> 

Donee  J^ithyno  libeat  vigilare  tyranno* 

Jrom  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians.     Thefe  are  conftantly  co«> 
¥ered  with  fnow. 

icj.  Severed  rocks  9  Wc]  By  immenfe  dint  of  labour  and 
nerieverance  he  cut  a  way  in  the  rocka*  fufEcient  for  his  men* 
hories^  and  elephants  to  pafs. 

.  -—  With  'vitiegarJ]  Liry  fays,  that,  in  order  to  open  and 
enlarge  the  way  above  mentioned,  large  trees  were  felled,  ai|d 
piled  round  the  rock,  and  fet  oa  fire  ;  the  wind  blowing  hard,  a 
£erce  flame  ibon  broke  out,  fo  that  the  rock  glowed  like  the 
coals  with  which  it  was  heated.  Then  Hannibal  caufed  a  great 
C[uantity  of  vinegar  to  be  poured  upon  the  rock,  which  piercing 
into  the  veins  of  it,  which  were  now  cracked  by  the  intenfe  heat- 
of  the  lire,  calcined  aad  foftened  it»  fo  that  he  could  the  more 
tMy  cut  the  path  through  it. 

Polybas  favs  nothing  of  this  vinegar,  and  therefore  many  re« 
jtd  tlus  incident  as  fabulous. 

Pliny  mentions  one  extraordinary  quality  of  vinegar,  viz.  itf 
beingable  to  break  rocks  and  flones  which  have  been  heated  by 
£re.  nut,  admitting  this,  ic  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  Han- 
nibal could  procure  a  quantity  of  vinegar  fufficient  for  fuch  a 
parpofe,  in  (0  mountaiaous  and  barren  a  country.  See  Univ. 
Ant.  Hiit  vol.'xvii.  p.  597 — 8. 

154.  Pojfjffes  Itatjt  6^.]  i.  e.  Arrives  there— comet  into 
Ita)y«*whkh  for  fixteen  years  together  he  wafted  and  deftroyed, 
beating  the  Roman  troops  wherever  he  met  them  ;  but  he  waa 
not  content  with  this,  he  determined  to  go  further,  and  take 
Rome. 

155.  lUtkin^  if  done^  ^c.l  This  is  the  language  of  an  am- 
bitious niod,  which  efteemed  all  that  had  been  done  as  nothing; 

*unleia  JRome  itfelf  were  conquered. 

— ^  Funic  army.]  The  Poeni  (quafi  Phoeni  a  Phoealcibas 
tnd»  oiti)  were  a  people  of  Africa,  near  Carthage ;  but  Keiag 
'     ••  united 
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He  fevered  rocks,  and  rent  the  mountain  with  vinegar. 

He  now  pofiefles  Italy,  yet  endeavours  to  go  fiuther: 

^  Nothing  is  done  (fays  he)  unlets,  with  the  Pimic  armj^ 

"  we  break  155 

^  The  gates,  and  I  place  a  banner  in  the  midft  of  Sidyurra.** 
O  what  a  face !  and  worthy  of  what  a  pi£lure  i 
IVhen  the  Getulian  beaft  carried  the  one-eyed  general ! 
Then  what  his  exit  i  O  glory  f  for  this  fiune  man 
Is  fubdued,  and  flies  headlong  into  baniihment^  and  thefea 

great,  160 

And  much-to-be  admired  client,  fits  at  die  palace  of  th^ 

king. 
Till  it  might  pleaie  the  Bithynian  tyrant  to  awake. 

wilted  tothea,  Pceni  is  ufed,  per  fynec.  for  the  CarthagiiiiaM 
in  generaL 

156.  Suiurra^}  One  of  the  principal  ftredts  in  Rome.  See 
beforet  Sat.  iix.  $»  note. 

1^7.  fThat  afaci  /y  What  a  figure  was  he  all  thia  while  s 
how  curious  a  pictore  would  he  have  made,  mounted  00  his  ele- 
phant, and  exhibitiog  hit  we-eyed  countenance  above  the 
reft! 

When  Hannibal  came  into  Etruiia  (Tolcany^  the  river  Anw 
was  fwelled  to  a  great  height,  infomuch  that  it  occafioned  the 
lofs  of  many  of  bis  men  and  beafts,  particularly  qf  the  elephants, 
4Df  which  the  only  one  remaining  was  that  on  which  Hannibal 
was  mounud*  Here,  by  the  damps  and  fatigae,  he  loft  one  of 
Kis  eyes. 

158*  GetuhoM  iiofi.]  i.  e.  The  elephant.  The  Getulians 
were  a  people  of  Libya,  bordering  on  Mauritania,  where  manjr 
elephants  were  found. 

159.  His  exit  n  What  was  the  end  of  all  his  exploits,  as 
well  as  of  hxmfelfr 

OgUrj  /]    Alas,  what  is  it  all  1 

160.  Isjuhduid,  tffc.]  He  was  at  laft  routed  by  Scipio,  and 
ierced  to  ny  bt  teS^jg^  to  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia. 

161.  CJiettt,]  CKens  fignifies  a  retainer-»a  dependenfr-Hme 
who  has  put  himfelf  under  the  protedion  of  a  patron,  to  whom. 

'he  pays  all  honour  and  obfervance. 

This  great  and  wonderful  man  was  thos  reduced^  after  all  his 
glorious  deeds,  , 

*->'^  Sits,  lie]    Like  a  poor  and  mean  dependent. 
1^.  TiJi  it  might  fUafi^  lie]    The  word  tyrant  is  not  «|* 

way« 
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Ftnem  animac,  quae  res  humanas  mifeuit  olith^ 
Non  gladti,  non  faxa  dabant,  non  tela ;  fed  iHe 
Cannarum  vindesc,  Sc  tanti  fanguinis  ultor,  165 

Annulus.    I,  demens>  &  faevas  curre  per  Alpes^ 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  &  declamatio  fias. 

Unus  Pell^BO  juTeni  non  fufficic  orbis : 
JEfhiat  infetix  angufto  limite  mundi, 
Ut  Gyafae  daufus  fcopulis,  parvique  Serlpho.  1^0 

Ciun  tamen  a  iiguli^  munitam  intravemt  urbem^ 
Sarcophago  cootentus  erat.    Mors  soLa  fatetur^ 
QuANTirtA  siNr  rtoMiNUM  Corpuscola.    Creditur 
olim 

ways  to  be  taken*  as  among  us  it  ufually  is»  in  a  bad  fenfe.    It 
«raa  u&d  in  old  time  in  a  good  fenfe  for  a  king,  or  fovereign. 

162.  To  awaJii,]  When  he  came  to  prefer  his  petition  for 
protection,  he  coald  gaio  no  admiiTion  till  the  king's  fleeping 
hours  were  over ;  Hannibal  was  ilbw  in  too  abjed  and  mean  a 
condition  to  demand  an  andtence«  or  even  to  esrped  one,  till  the 
king  was  perfefUy  at  if  ifure. 

it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  eaUem  pt^jMres  to  lief  p  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  (2  Sam.  iv.  5.)  when  the  heats  are  intenfe,  and  none 
dare  difturb  them.  This  was  the  occaiion  of  the  deaths  of  many 
in  oar  time  at  Calcutta,  where,  when  taken  by  the  Subah  Sura* 
jah  Dowlah,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  put  into  a  place  called 
the  Black-hole,  where  the  air  was  fo  confined,  that  it  fuffbcated 
the  grcateft  part  of  them :  but  they  could  not  be  releafed  while 
their  lives  might  have  been  faved  ;  for,  being  put  there  by  or« 
4tr  of  the  Subah,  who  alone  could  order  their  releafe,  the  offi- 
cers of  that  prince  only  anfwered  their  cries  for  deliverance,  by 
faying,  that  the  Subah  was  lain  down  to  fleep,  and  nobody  dared 
<o  wake  him. 

163.  Di^urhed  human  affairs,]  Mifcuit-— difordered— put 
into  confuhon — a  great  part  of  the  world,  by  his  ambitions  ex- 
ploits and  undertakings. 

166.  A  r'tngy  tfr.]  When  he  overthrew  the  Romans  at 
Cannx,  he  took  above  three  buihels  of  gold  rings  from  the  dead 
bodies,  which,  fays  the  poet,  were  fully  revenged  by  his  rin^, 
•  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  in  which  he  concealed  a 
doit  of  poifon  ;  fo  that  when  the  Romans  fent  to  Prufias  to  de- 
^  liver  him  up,  Hannibal,  feeing  there  were  no  hopes  of  iiifety^ 
took  the  poifon  and  died.  Thus  fell  that  great  man,  who  had 
ib  often  efcaped  the  fwordi,  and  the  darts,  and  Hones  hurled  by 

the 
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The  end  of  that  life,  which  once  difturbed  human  affairs^ 
Nor  fwords,  nor  ftones,  nor  darts  gave,  but  that 
feedrefler  of  Cannae,  and  avenger  of  fo  much  blood,      165 
A  ring. — Go,  madman,  and  run  over  the  favage  Alps, 
That  you  may  pleafe  boys,  and  become  a  declamation. 

One  world  did  not  fuffice  the  Pelbean  youth ; 
He  chafes  unhappy  in  the  narrow  limit  of  the  world, 
As  one ihut  up  in  the  rocks  of  Gyaras,  or  fmall Seriphus.  1 70 
Yet  when  he  had  enter'd  the  city  fortified  by  brickmakers. 
He  was  content  with  a  Sarcophagus,    Death  only  dis- 
covers 

How  LITTLE  THE  SMALL  BODIES  OF  MEN  ARfe. 

It  is  believed,  that,  formerly^ 

the  eneiny»  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the  horrid  rocks  and  preci- 
pices of  the  Alps  !     See  Sat.ii.  155,  and  note  2. 
.    166.  Go  maJman,]    For  fach  wert  thou^  and  fach  are  all  who 
build  their  greatnefs  and  happinefs  on  military  fame. 

167.  PUa/e  the  boysy  b^r.]  The  boys  in  the  fchools  ufed  to 
be  exercifed  in  making  and  fpeaking  declamations,  the  fubjefis 
of  which  were  ofually  taken  from  hiilories  of  famous  men.  A 
fine  end,  truly,  of  Hannibal's  Alpine  expedition,  to  become  the 
fubjed  of  a  fchool-boy'stheme  or  declamation  !  well  worthy  (b 
much  labour,  fatigue^  and  danger  ! 

168.  PeiUan youth,]  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Pella, 
a  city  of  Macedon,  died  of  a  fever,  occafioned  by  drinking  to 
excefs  at  Babylon.  He  had  lamented,  that,  after  having  con- 
quered almolt  all  the  Bail,  all  Greece,  and>  in  ihort,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  worlds  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to 
conquer.  He  died  three  hundred  and  twenty- three  years  before 
Chrifl,  aet«  thirty-three. 

170.  Gjaras.]  One  of  the  Cyclades  (iflands  in  the  MgesLti 
Sea)  whereto  criminals  were  bani(hed :  it  was  full  of  rocks. 
Sat.i.  73. 

Seriphus, ^     See  Sat.  vi.  563,  and  note. 

171.  The  city,]     Babylon. 

"  Brickmakers,]  This  city  was  furfounded  by  a  Wall  of 
bricks  of  an  immenfe  height  andthicknefs.  Or.  Met.  iv.  1. 58.— « 
Figulus  fignifies  any  worker  in  clay ;  ib  a  maker  of  bricks. 

172.  Sarcophagus.]  A  grave j  tomb,  or  fepulchre.  A  0-0^(9 
fie(h,  and  ^ayiu,  to  eat — becaufe  bodies  there  confume  and  waile 
away. 

—  Death  only,  isfc]   Death  alone  teaches  us  how  vain  and 

empty  the  purfuits  of  fame  and  earthly  glory  are ;  and  that« 

Vol.  II*  D  however 
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Vclificatus  Atihos,  &  quicqmd  Grsecia  mcitdaX 

Audet  in  hiftorla  j  conftratum  claffibus  ifdem,  175 

Suppofttumque  rotis  folidum  mare :  crcdiiiius  alto9 

Defecifle  atnncs,  epotaque  flumina  Mcdo 

Prandcnte,  &  madidts  cantat  quae  Softratus  alis, 

llle  tamen  qualis  rediit  Salaminc  relidli, 

In  Corum  atquc  Eurum  folitus  faevirc  flagellis  i?a 

Barbaras,  -/Eolio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcere  paflbs, 

Ipfum  compedibtts  qui  vinxerat  Ennofigaeum  ? 

Mitius  id  fane,  quod  n()n  &  ftigmate  dignum 

'  liowever  the  ambitious  may  fwell  with  pr}d«»  yet,  in  a  litde 
while,  a  fmail  urn  will  contain  the  hero,  who,  when  living, 
thought  the  world  not  fttficieM  to  gratify  his  ambition. 

I74«  Jthoifl^cJ]  A  mountain  in  Macedon,  running  like  a 
peninfula  isto  the  i£gean  Sea.  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  digged 
through  a  part  of  it  to  make  a  paflagc  for  his  fleet. 
.  175.  Mveuiures  ix  hifivry.]  i.  e.  Dares  f  ttcord  in  hitery. 
The  Grecian  hiflorians  were  very  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and, 
of  courTe,  were  apt  to  iatroduce  great  improbabiiities  and  fklfe- 
hoods  in  their  nArrations. 

— —  StronveJ,]  Covered,  paved,  as  it  were — fer  Xerxes  is 
(aid  to  have  had  twelv«e  thoafand  (hips  with  hitti  in  bis  expedi- 
tion, with  which  he  formed  the  bridige  after  mentioned. 

1 76.  Tho/e  'very  Jhiff»'\  Which  had  failed  throsgh  the  paflft^ 
at  Mount  Athos. 

—  Pat  tinder  njobedsJ]  He,  in  order  So  march  has  forces 
from  Afia  into  Europe,  made  a  bridge  with  his  fhips  over  the 
*fea,  which  joined  Abydus,  a  city  of  Afia,  near  the  Bcllefpoot^ 
CO  Seftos,  a  city  of  the  Thracian  Cherfenefus,  which  was  oppo- 
fite  to  Abydus,  and  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  this  part  is 
now  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  fea  bein^ 
thus  made  payable  by  the  help  of  the  bridge,  the  army,  cha- 
riots, horfes.  Sec,  went  over,  as  if  the  iea  had  becfn  iblid  under 
them  ;  therefore  the  poet  fays,  Sepofitum  rotis  folidum  aoare^ 
the  firm  fea.    Hol. 

■  >■  I      IVe  believe.']  i.  e.  If  we  give  credit  to  fuch  kiHonaiis. 

177.  Ri<vers  failed t  ^cJ]  It  is  faid  that  Xerxes 's  army  was 
h  numerous,  as  to  drink  up  a  river  at  once,  whenever  they  made 
a  meal.     Herodot.  Lib.  ii. 

«-**-  The  Mede,^  The  Medes  and  Perfians  compofed  the  army 
of  Xerxes* 

178.  Softratus,']  A  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  the  Periiaaex* 
pediiion  into  Greece. 

— »  fFet  wngs.]    The  fancy  of  a  poel  nuiy  be  compared  to 
1  wings. 
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Athos  was  failed  thro',  and  whatever  lying  Greece 
Adventures  in  hiftory ;  the  folid  fea  ftrowed  with         175 
Thofe  very  fhlps,  and  put  under  wheels  :  we  believe  deep 
Rivers  tohave  failed,  and  their  waters  drunk  up  when  the  Mede 
Dined,  and  what  things  Softratus  fings  with  wet  wings, 
fiut  what  did  that  barbarian  return,  Salamis  being,  left. 
Who  was  wont  to  rage  with  whips,  againft  the  north-weft 
and  180 

Eaft  wind  (which  never  fuffered  thi^  in  the  -^olian  prifon) 
Who  bound  Ennofigaeus  himfelf  with  fetters  ? 
That  indeed  was  rather  mild,  that  not  worthy  a  mark  alfa 

'  wings,  for  it  is  by  this  he  takes  his  flight  into  the  regions  of 
ipvencion. — The  fancy  of  Softratus  is  here  fuppofed  to  have  beea 
inoiftened  with  wine  ;  in  fhort,  that  no  tnan  who  was  not  drunki 
which  is  fi^nified  by  madidus,  could  ever  have  committed  fuch 
improbabilities  to  writing. 

179.  What,  ^c]  What  manner  of  man— qualis— Hov/ 
wretched,  how  forlorn,  how  changed  from  what  he  wa& !  Comp. 
1. 185. 

— —  That  Barbarian,']    Xerxes.    See  Sat.  vi.  1.  157,  note. 

'•'  Salamis  being  left,]  When  he  left  and  fled  from  SaJa- 
nis,  an  ifland  and  city  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  near  which  Themif^ 
tocles,  the  Athenian  general,  overcame  him  in  a  Tea- fight,  and 
forced  him  to  fly. 

180.  Ka^e  'with  tvhips,  fcff.]  When  he  found  the  fea  raging, 
and,  being  raifed  by  thoi'e  winds,  to  have  deflroyed  his  bridge^ 
lie  was  mad  enough  to  order  the  Hellefpont  to  be  fcourged  with 
three  hundred  lafties. — I  don't  read  any  where>  -but  in  this  pef- 
fage  of  Juvenal,  of  his  whipping  the  winds. 

iBi.  ii ever  fuffered  i  ^r.]  The  poet  here  alludes  to  ^n.  i. 
1.  56 — ^67.  where  -^olus  is  reprefented  as  holding  the  winds  in 
prifon,  and  giving  them  liberty  to  colne  forth  as  he  pleafed. 

182.  Wh9  bound  Ennofigaus,  ^c]  Xerxes  was  mad  enough 
alfo  to  caft  iron  fetters  into  the  fea,  as  if  to  bind  Neptune  in 
.chains  ;  who  was  called  Ennofigxus,  the  earth-fhaker,  from  the 

notion  that  he  prefided  over  the  waters  of  the  fea,  which  made 
their  way  into  the  earth,  and  caufed  earthquakes.— From  Gr, 
^»y«<r(f,  CO ncuifio,  and  yata,  terra.  See  GclHus.  See  the  Orphic 
hymn,  quoted  in  Parkh.  Heb.  Lex.  under  inj,  N**  1. 

183.  Rather  mild y^c]  The  poet  ironically  fays,  •' that,  to 
be  fare,  all  this  was  very  gentle  in  Xerxes,  and,  that  he  did  not 
carry  the  matter  farther,  mud  be  confidered  as  very  gracious  in 
a  man  who  might  have  thought  proper  to  have  marked  him  as 
insiiave.''    Stigma  fignifies  a  brand  or  mark  fet  on  the  fore- 

D  a  head 
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CfedidiC :  huic  quifquam  vellet  fervire  deorum. 

Sed  qualis  rediit  i  nempe  una  nave  cruentis  185 

FIu£tibus,  ac  tarda  per  denia  cadavera  prora. 

Has  toties  optata  exegit  gloria  pcenas. 

Da  fpatium  vitae,  multos  da,  Jupiter,  annos  : 
Hoc  re£b  vultu,  folum  hoc  &  pallidus  optas. 
Sed  quam  continuis  &  quantis  longa  fenedus  19a 

Plena  malis !  deformem,  &  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum, 
Diffimilemque  fui,  deformem  pro  cute  pellem, 
Pcndentefque  genas,  &  tales  afpice  rugas, 
Quales,  umbriferos  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  faltus^ 
In  vetula  fcalpit  jam  mater  fimia  bucca.  195 

head  of  fugitive  flaves>  to  whlch>  no  doubt,  this  pallag«  al- 
ludes. 

i''84.  Jnj  of  the  gods  y^  As  well  as  Neptune,  would,  doubtlefi^^ 
.without  rouroiuring,  have  ferved  fo  mild  and  gracious  a 
prince! — Stin  fpeaking  ironically,  in  deriiion  of  the  pride  and 
folly  of  ILtxyi^^* 

185.  What  manner^  t^r.]  After  all  this  extravagance  of 
pride. — See  note  on  1.  179. 

—  One  'veJfeL']  Navis  fignifies  any  veflel  of  the  fea  or  ri- 
ver. The  veflel  in  which  Xerxes  made  his  efcape,  after  his  de- 
feat near  Salamis,  was  a  poor  fi(hing-boat. 

1 86.  Slooiiy  'wai;es,'\  Made  fo  by  the  flaughter  of  fuch  num- 
bers of  the  Perfian  army. 

— —  Slo'iAj  pro^,  y^.l  The  fea  was  fo  crowded  with  iho 
floating  carcafes  of  the  flain,  that  the  boat  could  hardly  make 
its  way. 

187.  Glory,  ^f.]  This  haughty  prince,  who  had  colIe£le<l 
fo  vaft  a  force  together,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
Athenians,  begun  by  his  father  Darius,  atid  invading  Greece 
with  feven  hundred  tlxmfand  men  of  his  own  kingdoms,  three 
hundred  thoufand  auxiliaries,  and  with  twelve  thoufand  (hips, 
after  beating  Leonidas  and  taking  Sparta,  is  defeated  by  The- 
miflocles,  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  his  fleet  deflroyed,  and  himfelf 
forced  to  efcape  in  a  wretched  fi(hing-boat.  All  this  ir.i^ht 
well  be  called  the  jufl  demand  of  vengeance  againil  his  pride, 
and  mad  thirft  after  glory. 

188.  Give,  t*ff.]  The  poet  now  fatirizes  the  folly  of  wifh- 
ing  for  long  life  :  he  fuppofes  one  praying  for  it. 

189.  Upright  countenance,  ^f.]  J.  e.  Looking  up  to  heaven- 
pale,  with  fear  of  death,  or  left  the  petition  (hould  be  refufed. 

But, 
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He  thought  him. — ^Any  of  Ac  gods  would  be  willing  to  Ccrvc 

him. 
But  what  mamier  of  man  returned  he  ?  Truly  with  one  vef- 

fel  in  the  ^85 

Bloody  waves,  and,  with  flow  prow,  thro'  thick  carca&s. 
Glory  fo  often  wiflied  for  exaAed  this  punifhment. 

Give  length  of  life,  give,  O  Jupiter,  many  years ! 
This  with  upright  countenance,  and  this,  pale,  alone  you 

wiih.— 
But  with  what  continual,  and  with  how  great  evils  is  old 

age  190 

Full  !    See  the  countenance  deform'd,  and  hideous  beyond 

every  thing. 
And  unlike  itfelf,  an  uniightly  hide  inftead  of  a  (kin : 
And  pendent  cheeks,  and  fuch  wrinkles. 
As,  where  Tabracha  extends  its  fhady  forefts, 
A  mother-ape  fcratches  in  her  old  cheek,  195 

But^  perhaps^  redlo  vultu  may,  here,  be  a  phrafe  to  exprefs 
•IH5  in  yoath  and  health;  and  the  following  pallidas  piay 
denote  a  ftate  of  old  age  and  iicknefs— -comp.  1.  191. 

«'  Both  fick  and  healthful,  old  and  young,  confpire 
^«  In  this  one  filly,  mifchievous  de&re.'*         Dry  nit  jr. 

192.  It/el/A     Its  former  feJf. 

Unfightly  hide.y^  Here  is  a  dilHn£don  between  cutis  and 

pellis,  the  former  fignifying  the  (kin  of  a  man,  the  other  the  hide 
of  a  beaft  ;  to  the  laft  of  which,  by  an  apt  catachrefis,  the  poet 
compares  the  coarfe  and  rugged  appearance  of  an  old  m^n'i 
ftin, 

193.  Pendent  cheeks, '\  It  is  obfervable,  that,  in  old  perfons, 
the  cheeks,  not  only  in  that  part  of  th^m  which  is  immediately 
below  the  eyes,  hang  in  purfes  downwards,  but  alfo  in  that  part, 
which,  in  youth,  forms  the  roundnefs,  and  contributes  fo  much 
to  the  beauty  and  comelinefs  of  the  face,  hang  downwards  in  a 
relaxed  and  pendent  Hate. 

194.  Tabracha^  tff.]  Now  called  Tunis,  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  near  which  was  a  wood,  wherein  was  a  vail  quantity  of 
apes. 

195.  Her  old  cheek, '\  Bucca  properly  fignifies  the  cheek,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  fwells  out  on  blowing  ;  but  here  it  feems 

P  3  tby 
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P]urima  funt  juvenum  diicrimina,  pulcfarior  ille 

Hoc,  atque  ille  alio :  multum  hie  robuftior  illo : 

Unsi  fenum  facies,  cum  voce  tr^mentia  membr?^ 

f,t  jam  laeve  caput,  madidique  infantia  nafi. 

Fr^gendus  mi{ero  gingiva  panis  inermi :  20Q 

Ufque  adeo  gravis  uxori,  gnatifque,  fibique, 

Ut  captatori  moveat  faftidia  CoIIb. 

Non  eadem  vini  atque  cibi,  torpente  palatp, 

Gaudia :  nam  ooitus  jam  longa  oblivio  :  ve^  fi 

Conerisj  jacet  exiguus  cum  ramice  neryus  i  20$ 

£t  quamvis  tota  palpetu^  node,  jacebit. 

Anne,  aliquid  fperare  poteft  htec  inguinis  asgri 

Canities  ?  quid,  quod  nierito  fufpedbi  libido  eft, 

Qu2e  Venerem  aSe£fait  ilne  viribus  ?  afpice  partis 

Nunc  damnum  alterius  :  nam  qux  cantante  yoliiptas^  z^ 

Sit  licet  eximius,  citharoedo,  fiye  Seleuco, 

£t  quibus  aurata  mos  eft  fulgere  lacerna  i 

Quid  refert,  magni  fedeat  qua  parte  theatri, 

^by  fynoc.)  to  denote  the  whole  face,  every  part  of  which,  in  tko 
animal  he  fpcaks  of,  efpecially  when  old,  is  in  a  wrinkled  flate^ 
Dryden  has  wel)  preferred  the  l^umour  of  this  fimile. 

Snch  wrinkles  as  a  (kilful  hand  wo9ld  draw. 
For  an  old  grandam-ape,  when,  with  a  grace^ 
She  fits  at  fquat,  and  Icrabs  her  leathern  face, 

106.  ^he  differences ,  Jiff.]  The  poet  is  here  to  be  underfloo4 
asobferving,  that,  however,  in  the  days  of  youth,  one  is  diftin- 

faifhable  from  another  by  diiTerent  beauties  of  countenance,  and 
rength  of  body,  old  age  renders  all  diAindlions  void  ;  and,  in 
Aiort,  one  old  man  is  too  like  another  to  admit  of  them,  both 
ivith  refpedl  to  countenance  and  bodily  ilrcngth. 
199.  Smooth  head."]     Bald  with  the  lofs  of  hair, 
-— -  Infancy f  ts^f.]     A  running  and  drivelling  nofe,  like  a^ 
young  child. 

20Q.  Unarmed  gum. '\  Having  lod  all  his  teeth,  he  has  nothing 
left  bat  his  bare  gums,  to  mumble  his  food  withal. 

202.  The  flatterer  Coffus.^  Captator  iigniiies  one  who  en- 
deavoureth  to  get  or  procure  any  thing,  particularly  he  who  flat- 
tereth  a  man  to  be  his  heir.  (See  Sat.  v.  1.  98,  note.)  This 
lliean  occupation  was  frequent  in  Rome,  and  this  Coffus  feems  to 

have 
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Th6  differences  of  youths  are  very  many,  one  is  handfomer 

than 
This,  and  he  than  another :  this  far  more  robuft  than  that : 
The  bee  of  old  men  is  one,  the  limbs  trembling  with  the 

voice, 
And  now  a  fmooth  head,  and  the  infancy  of  a  wet  nofe. 
Bread  is  to  be  broken  by  the  wretch  with  an  unarm'd 

gum;  200 

So  very  burthenfom^  to  wife,  and  children,  and  himielf. 
That  he  would  move  the  loathing  of  the  flatterer  CoiTus. 
The  palate  growing  dull,  the  joys  of  wine  and  food  are  not 
The  fame :  a  long  oblivion  of  thofe  pleaiiires^ 
Which  are  in  vain  invited  to  return,  205 

Tbo'  every  means  be  ufed  to  reftore  them. 
Has  this  impotent  ftatc  any  thing  to  hope  for-? 
What,  but  that  the  dellre  be  defervedjy  fufpe£))cd. 
Which,  without  power,  afficds  gallantry  i  now  fee 
The  lofs  of  axaotber  part — for   what  pleafure  (has  he) 

when  a  2X0 

Parper  (tho'  even  the  beft)  or  Seleucus  performs. 
And  thofe  whofe  cuftom  it  is  to  fhine  in  a  golden  habit  ? 
What  figniiies  it  in  what  part  of  a  great  theatre  he  may  fit, 

h^ve  been  famous  fcr  it ;  yet  oH  ^gc,  like  what  the  poet  has 
been  deicribing,  is  faifidenty  fays  he,  even  todilgaft  CoiTus  him-' 
Iflf.  ft)  as  to  keep  him  aivay  from  paying  his  court.  ^ 

203.  ne palate,  ^c]  Every  thing  now  grows  in^id  ;  alt 
difference  of  meats  and  drinks  is  k>ft.  See  this  fymptom  of  age 
mentioABd  by  fi&rziUai,  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 

210,  Another  partA     The  hearing. 

211.  A  harper  J]  Citharccdus  denotes  that  fperies  of  mdl* 
cian,  whofungy  and  played  the  harp  at  the  fame  time. 

Seleucus. '\     A  noted  mufician,  who^  according  to  tho 

faOiion  of  thofe  times,  wore  a  rich  embroidered  garment  when 
Ke  fang  upon  the  ibge.  This  is  meant  in  the  next  line,  by  aa- 
rata  lacerna,  as  net  only  the  cafe  of  Seleocus,  bnt  of  others.  Of 
this  incapacity  for  relifliing  mufic>  Barzillai  alfo  fpeaks^  2  Sam* 

p  4  214.  nt 
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Qui  vix  cornicines  exaudiat^  atque  tubarum 
Concentus  ?  clamore  opus  eft,  ut  fentiat  auris,  915 

Quern  dicat  venifle  puer,  quot  nunciet  horas. 
Praeterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  cprporc  fanguis 
Febre  calet  fold :  circumfilit  agmine  fa£to 
Morborum  omne  genus,  quorum  fi  nomina  quaeras ; 
Promptius  expediam,  quot  amaverit  Hippia  moechos,    %%Q 
Quot  Themifon  aegros  autumno  occiderit  uno ; 
Quot  Bafilus  focios,  quot  circumfcripferit  Hirrus 
Pupillos :  quot  longa  viros  exforbeat  uno 
Maura  die,  quot  difcipulis  inclinet  Hamillus. 
Fercurram  citius,  <|UQt  villas  poffideat  nunC|  22$ 

214.  ne  comets  J]  Cornicen  (from  coma,  an  horn,  and 
cano,  to  fing)  fignifies  a  blower  on  the  horn,  or  cornet,  the  found 
of  which  was,  probably,  very  loud  and  harfii,  as  was  that  of  the 
trumpets.  If  he  be  fo  deaf  that  he  cannot  hear  thefe,  he  can't 
exped  to  hear  tiie  fingers,  and  the  fofter  inftruments. 

215.  Bawling,  ^c]  His  boy  muft  bawl  as  loud  as  he  can 
into  his  ear,  when  he  would  tell  him  who  called  to  viiit  him,  or 
to  let  him  know  what  o'clock  it  was.  They  had  not  watches 
and  clocks  as  we  ]\ave,  but  fun- dials  and  hour-glafles,  which  ^ 
t)oy  was  tow^tch,  and  acquaint  the  mafter  how  the  time  went.— 

Horas  quinque  puer  nondum  tibi  nuntiat,  &  tii 
Jam  conviva  mihi,  C^sciliane  venis. 

Mart.  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  67. 

218.  WarmfromfrverJ]  The  blood  is  fo  cold,  and  circulates 
io  flpwiy,  that  nothing  can  warm  or  quicken  it,  but  that  hedic, 
feveriih  habit,  which  frequently  is  an  attendant  on  the  decays  of 
pld  age.~ 

(jelidus,  tardante  fene6la 

Sanguis  hebet,  &c,         ^n.  v.  1.  395—6. 

—  Leap  around f  ^r.]  Surround  him  on  all  fides,  ready  to 
rufh  upon  him,  like  wild  beafts  leaping  on  their  prey. 

■•  Formed  into  a  troop,']  A  whole  troop  of  difeafes,  in  ar- 
ray againft  him.  Agmine  fafto.  See  Virg.  -^n.  i.  86.  from 
whence  our  poet  borrows  this  expreffion.  See  Sat.  iii.  162,  and 
pote. 

220.  Hippia,']  See  Sat.  vi.  82. — a  woman  famous  for  her  de- 
baucheries. 

^f  |.  Tbemijon,'^     A  phyficiaq  much  commended  by  Pliny 
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Who  can  hardly  hear  the  cornets,  and  the  founding  of  tho 
Trumpets  ?  There  neods  a  bawling,  that  the  ear  may  per- 
ceive 215 
Whom  his  boy  may  lay  has  come^  how  many  hours  he  majr 

bring  word  of. 
Beside,  the  vtry  little  blood,  now  in  his  cold  body. 
Is  only  warm  from  fever ;  there  leap  around,  form'd  into  a 

troop, 
All  kind  of  difeafes,  the  names  of  which  were  you  to  aflc,   " 
J  could  fooner  unfold,  how  many  adulterers  Hippia  has 
loved,  220 

How  many  fick  Themifon  has  killed  in  one  autumn. 
How  many  of  our  allies  Bafllus,  how  many  orphans  Hirriis 
Has  cheated.     How  many  gallants  the  tall  Maura  can 
Difpenie  with  in  a  day,  how  many  difciples  Hamillus  may 

deOe. 
Sooner  run  over  how  many  country-houfes  he  may  now 
poffefs,  225 

^nd  Celfus,  though  here  fpoken  of  in  no  very  favourable  lights 
Perhaps  Juvenal  gives  this  name  to  fome  empiric*  in  deriiion. 

221.  Ju/um/r.]  The  autumn  was  ufually  a  iickly  time  at 
&ome.    See  Sat.  iv.  1.  56,  57,  and  notes. 

222.  Allies t  ^r.]  When  the  Romans  had  conquered  any 
peoplfc^  they  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  province^  which, 
being  fubjtdl  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  a  Roman  prvtor,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  now  called  foe ii,  allies ,  and,  indeed,  looked 
upon,  in  all  refpe£is,  asfuch,  not  daring  to  refufe  a  confederacy 
with  their  conquerors.  Bafilus  was  one  of  thefe  praetors,  who 
ihamefully  plundered  his  province, 

■  ■■■  fjfirrus.^  Some  read  Irus.— Whoever  this  was,  his  cha- 
r^£ter  is  here  noted^  as  a  cheater  and  circumventer  of  youth, 
committed  to  his  care  and  guard ianfhip. 

He  that  had  the  tuition  of  a  ward  was  called  tutor.  The  ward 
was  called  pupillus.  The  pupilli  were  orphans,  who  had  loft 
their  parents,  and  thus  fell  under  the  tuition  of  guardians,  who 
frequently,  inilead  of  protecting  them,  plundered  and  clieated 
(hem  out  of  their  patrin^ony. 

223.  Maura.]     See  Sat.  vi.  1. 306,'  note. 

224  Hamillus  J]  A  rchooloiader,  famous  for  unnatural  prac- 
^ces  wjth  his  fcho|ars, 

2z6,  n^h 
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Quo  tondente^  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  fonabat. 

Hie  humero,  hie  lumhis,  hie  cpxa  debills,  ambos 

Perdidit  ille  oculos,  ic  lufcis  Invidet :  hujus 

Pallida  labia  cibum  capiunt  digitis  alienis* 

Ipfe  ad  confpeftum  cccnae  didueerc  ridium  ^30 

SueCus,  hiat  tantum,  ceu  pullus  hiruridinis,  ad  .queni 

Ore  volat  pleno  mater  jejuna,  fed  omni 

Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nee 

Nomina  fervorum,  nee  vultum  agnofcic  amici. 

Cum  quo  prxterita  coenavit  no£le,  nee  illos,  ^jj 

Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit :  nam  codice  faevo 

Haeredes  vetat  cfle  fuos  ;  bona  tota  feruntqr 

Ad  Phialen:  tantum  artificis  valet  halitus  oris, 

Quod  fteterat  multos  in  carcerc  fornicis  annos, 

326.  WTho  clipping  J]     See  Sat.  i.  25,  and  notes^  . 

Cinnamus  was  a  barber  at  Rome,  who  got  a  knight's  eftate, 
mni,  growing  very  ricli,  had  feveral  villas,  and  lived  in  a  fumpi> 
tQOUs  manner ;  but,  at  lafl*  he  broke,  and  fled  into  Sicily.  See 
Mart.  vii.  EJpigr.  t±^ 

227.  One  is  <w£ak,  t^c]     That  hoft  of  difeafcs,  mentioned 
k  218 — 19.  are  here  reprefented,  as  making  their  attacks  oa 
diiferent  parts  of  the  body. 
•  2«9.  Q/this,'\     Hujas — i.e.  hominis. 

Take  foody  l£c.]     So  feeble  and  chilJifh  that  he  can't 

|bed  hifiifelf,  and  is  forced  to  be  fed  by  another. 

230.  Hiy  attbejtght,  l^c."]  As  foon  as  fuppcr  is  fcrved,  he, 
M  it  were  mechanically,  Wretches  open  his  jaws ;  but»  unable 
to  feed  himfelf,  he  only  gapes,  like  a  young  fwallow  in  the  neft, 
when  it  fees  the  old  one  flying  towards  it  with  food  in  h^t 
pioatk.     7  his  nacaral  image  is  beautifully  expreifed. 

234.  The  names  offern)antsJ\  The  poet,  here,  brings  iiis  old 
anin  into  the  lad  ftageof  fuperannuation,  when  the  underlland* 
ing  and  memory  fail,  which,  as  he  fays,  is  worfe  than  all  th^ 
fell. 

233 — 4.  Neither  ino*ws.]  1.  e.  RecoUefts  ;  his  memory  now 
failing. 

230.  Brought  up.]  Though  he  has  not  only  begotten,  but 
brought  Dp  his  children,  fo  that  they  muft  have  lived  much  with 
him,  yet  they  are  forgotten  :  he  makes  a  will,  by  which  he  dif- 
inherits  them,  and  leaves  all  he  has  tp  fome  artful  ftrumpet  wfao 
Ms  gpt  poiTeiiioa  of  him, 

?36.  J 
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Who  clipping,  my  beard,  troublefome  to  u\t  z  youtl^ 

founded. 
Oi^e  is  weak  in  his  fboulder,  another  in  his  loinsi  another  in 

his  hip, 
Another  has  loft  both  his  eyes,  and  envies  fhe  bUod  of  one  ; 
The  pale  lips  of  this  take  food  from  another's  fingert : 
He,  at  the  figbi  of  a  fupper,  ac^uftomed  to  ftretch  open 

his  ^30 

Jaw,  only  gapes,  like  the  young  one  of  a  fwallow,  to  whoia 
The  fafting  dam  flies  with  her  mouth  fi^IU    Bi|t,  than  al| 

the  lors 
Of  limbs,  that  want  of  underftanding  is  greater,  which  neither 
Knows  the  names  of  fervants,  nor  the  countenance  of  a  frieod> 
With  whom  he  fupp'd  the  night  before,  nor  thofe  235 

Wi|om  he  hath  begotten,  whom  brought  up ;  for,  by  a  crue) 

will. 
He  forbids  them  to  be  his  heirs  i  all  his  goods  are  carrie4 
To  Phiale :  fo  much  avails  the  breath  of  an  artful  mouth, 
Wiiich  has  ftood  fpr  many  years  in  the  prifon  of  a  brotheL 

236.  ji  ertul  'wilL']  Codex,  or  caqdex,  literally  means  the 
trunk,  flem,  or  body  of  a  tree.  Honce,  by  metonym.  a  tablcr 
book,  made  of  feveral  boards  joined  together,  on  which  they 
ufed  to  write— hence  any  writing,  as  a  deed,  will,  kc.  See 
Sat.  vii.  110. 

,237.  ForbUs  tbim,\  I{e  excludes  them  from  inheriting  hit 
eftate— i.  e.  he  difinherits  them. 

-. —  Are  carried.']      Are   difpofed  of,  conveyed  by  the 

will. 
.  ^38.  To  P'biak.]     See  above,  1.  436,  note  the  firft. 

r So  much  a*vails,  t^c.'\     Such  an  old  dotard  ai  this  OMf 

be  eafily  periuadUd  to  at^y  thing  by  an  artfol  ftrampet ;  fo  great 
i|n  afcendency  does  (he  actjuire  over  him  by  her  artftd  and  io^ 
fmuating  tongue. 

239.  Prijoa  of  A  brothel.\  Fornix — lit.  an  arch  or  vaolt  in 
houfes  ;  airo,  meton.  a  |lew  or  brothel,  becauii;  thefe  ^ere  if| 
vaults  or  wells  under  ground.  Ainsw.  Hence,  from  the  dark- 
nefs  and  filthinefs  of  their  fituation,  as  welia»  from  the  conSne? 
|ne|)t  of  the  wxctche4  inh^bicao^j  therein,  who  flood  ready  for 

every 
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Ut  vigeant  fenfus  animi,  ducenda  tamen  funt  240 

Funera  gnatonim,  rogus  afpiciendus  amatae 

Conjugis,  &  fratris,  pleiueque  forortbus  urnar. 

Haec  data  poena  diu  viventibus  i  ut  renovata 

Semper  clade  domus,  multis  in  Iu£tibus,  inque 

Perpettto  mosrore,  &  nigra  vefte  fenefcant.  94^ 

Rex  Pyltus  (magno  fi  quicquam  credis  Homero) 

Exemplum  vitx  fiiit  a  cornice  fecundae : 

Felix  nimiriimi  qui  tot  per  fecula  mortem 

Diftulit,  atque  fuos  jam  dextra  computat  annos, 

Quique  novum  toties  muftum  bibit :  oro,  parumper     2$q 

Attendas,  quantum  de  legibus  ipfe  queratur 

^atorum^  &  nimio  de  ftamine,  cum  videt  acris 

every  comer,  Juvenal  reprefcnts  Phiale  as  having  ftood  in  c^^' 
cere  fomicis,  whigb  is  defcribing  her  as  a  common  profiitate. 

Hor.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  ii.  L  jo.  alluding  to  the  £lth  of  thefe  dui|<« 
.  geons,  fays— • 

Contra  alias  nullam  niii  olenti  in  fornice  ftantem. 

Sec  Juv.  5at.vi.  1. 130— i. 

240.  no*  thi/en/et,  ^c]  i.  e.  Yet  allow  him  to  retain  hfs 
fenfes  in  full  vigour,  what  grievous  fcenes  of  diih-efs  has  he  to  gq 
llirough ! 

»    ■     ChiUrgn.]     So  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  J.  308, 

Impoiitifque  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentiira. 

941.  To  Be  attended.]  Ducere  funera  is  a  phrafe  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  ceremony  of  funerals,  and,  probably,  it  is  de** 
rived  from  a  cuflom  of  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  walking  in 
proceffion  before  the  corpfe.  Sat.  i.  146. — See  Grang.  in  loc. 
**  Ducere— verbam  Sepulturoc.  Albinov.  ad  Liviam.  Funera 
ducuntur  Romanaper  oppida  Druii/' 

— >  Tbipih.'l  The  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  was  re* 
dated  to  aihes. 

242.  Urns  fitted^  CsTr.]  i.  e.  With  their  bones  and  aflies, 
which  it  was  cuftomary  to  preferve  in  pots  (after  being  gathered 
from  the  funeral  pile)  called  urns. 

243.  This  paint  ^c]  This  is  the  fad  lot  of  long-lived  pco* 
pie,  as  it  muft  be  their  fate  to  outlive  many  of  their  friends. 

243 — ^4.  Slaughter  of  the  family  t  faff,]  Some  part  or  other 
oi  which  is  continually  dropping  oiF. 

2^4.  Manyfiirows.]  i.e.  fiewailingsof  the  death  of  friends.  . 

245.  Black 
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Tho'  the  fenfes  of  the  mind  may  be  ftrong,  yet  funerals  of 
children  240 

Are  to  be  attended,  the  pile  to  be  feen  of  a  beloved 
Wif^  and  of  a  brother,  and  urns  fill'd  with  fifters. 
This  pain  is  given  to  long-livers,  fo  that,  the  flaughter 
Of  the  family  being  continually  renewed,  in  many  forrows^ 

and  in 
Berpetual  grief,  and  in  a  black  habit^they  maygrowold.  245 
The  Pylian  king  (if  you  at  all  believe  the  great  Homer) 
Was  an  example  of  life  fecond  from  a  crow : 
Happy,  no  doubt,  who  thro*  fo  many  ages  had  deferred 
Death,  and  now  computes  his  years  with  the  right  hand. 
And  who  fo  often  drank  new  muft :  I  pray,  attend        250 
A  little — How  much  might  he  complain  of  the  laws 
Of  the  fates,  and  of  too  much  thread,  when  he  iaw  the 
beard  of 

245.  Black  bahitS]  By  this  we  find,  that  the  wearing  mourn* 
ing  for  the  lofs  of  relations  is  yery  aatient ;  and  that  black  was 
the  colour  which  the  antients  ofed  on  fuch  o€ca£ons.  See 
Sat.iii.  1.213. 

346.  Pylian  king,']  Neftor,  the  kio^  of  Pylos>  in  Pelopon* 
nefusy  who«  according  to  Homer«  is  faid  to  have  lived  three 
hundred  years. 

347.  Stcondfrom  a  crow*']  Cornix  Signifies  a  crow,  or  rook. 
This  fpecies  of  bird  is  fabled  to  live  nine  times  the  age  of  a 
man.  Neflor  (fays  the  poet)  Hands  fecond  to  this  long-lived 
bird. 

249.  With  the  right,]  The  antients  uFed  to  count  their 
numbers  with  their  fingers  \  all  under  one  hundred  was  counted 
on  the  left  hand>  all  above  on  the  right. 

250.  So  often  drankj  ^c]  Muftus  fignifies  new  wine.  The 
vintage,  when  this  was  made,  was  in  the  autumn  ;  fo  that  the 
poet,  here,  means  toobferve  that  Neflor  lived  for  many  returns 

'  of  this  (eaibn. 

-—  Attend,  ]  The  poet  calls  for  attention  to  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  prove,  by  various  examples,  namely,  that  happinefs  docs 
not  coniift  in  long  life. 

35 1 — 2.  Lantis  of  the  fates,]  The  antients  believed  all  things, 
even  the  gods  themfelves,  to  be  governed  by  the  ^tes.  Old 
men,  who  were  from  various  caufes  afflided,  might  be  apt  to 
complain  of  their  defUny,  and  Neftor  among  the  reft. 

252.  OftOQ  much  thread,]     The  fates  were  fuppofed  to  be 

three 
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Antilochi  barbam  ardeficem :  nam  qusrit  ab  omni^ 

i^ifqiris  adeft,  focio,  cur  hxc  m  tempora  duret  i 

Quod  faciiius  dignum  tarn  loago  admiferit  aevcf.  ^5  j 

baec  eadem  Pdeiis,  raptum  cum  luget  Achiileai^ 

Atque  alius,  cui  fas  Itfaacum  lugere  natantem. 

Incdumi  Troja  Priamus  veni£et  ad  urnbraft 

Ailaraci  tnagnis  folennibus,  Hedore  funus 

f  ortante,  ac  reliquis  froCrum  cervicibus,  intc^r  260 

Iliadum  lachrymas,  ut  primos  eder«  plandlus 

three  Mers,  who  had  all  fojne  peculiar  bufutefa  affigned  ihem 
by  the  poets^  in  relation  to  the  lives  of  men.  One  held  the 
dilbff,  another  fpun  the  thread,  and  the  third  cut  it. — q.  d.  How 
inight  he  complain  that  the  thread  of  his  life  was  too  long/ 

253.  Jntilochus.']  The  Ton  of  Neflor,  flain^  according  to 
Homer,  by  Memnon,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  according  to  Ovid« 
by  He^or.  His  beard  burning— i.  e.  on  fehe  funeral  pile.  This 
mention  of  the  beard  implies^  that  he  was  now  grown  to  man's 
eftate. 

—  He  demands,  ^c.'\  The  poet  here  very  naturally  de- 
scribes the  workings  and  c4e6k&  of  grief,  in  the  aftii^ed  old  maui 
who  is  now  tempted  to  think,  that  his  great  age  was  granted 
him  as  a  poaifhrneot  for  iome  greater  crime  than  he  could  re- 
coiled to  have  committed,  as  he  was  permitted  to  live  to  fee  fo 
Cad  an  event  as  the  death  of  his  brave  and  beloved  fon.  He  is 
therefore  reprefented  as  enquiring  of  his  friends  what  coidd  hi 
.  the  caufe  of  his  being  refervcd  for  fuch  an  afflidlion* 

256.  Peletu.]  The  father  of  Achilles,  flain  by  Paris,  who 
ihot  him  in  the  heel  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  only  part  wherd 
he  was  vulnerable.  His  father  Peleus  had  to  lament  his  un* 
timely  death. 

257.  Jnother,']  Laertes,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
Ulyfles.  He,  during  his  fon's  abfence,  and  wanderings  over 
the  Teas,  wearied  himfelf  with  daily  labour  in  hufbandry,  having 
CIO  other  attendant  than  an  old  maid-fervant,  who  brought  him 
food  :  during  this  period  his  conilant  petition  to  Jupiter  was, 
that  he  might  die. 

.-..^  Swimming  Ithacus.']  Ulyfles  was  called  Ithacus,  from 
Tthaca,  a  country  of  Ionia  where  he  reigned.  After  the  definic<^ 
tion  of  Troy,  he  fufiered  many  toils  and  hardftiips,  for  ten  years 
together,  before  his  return  home.  The  word  natantem,  per* 
haps,  alludes  to  his  (hipuTeck  near  the  illand  of  Calypfb,  where 
ht  was  forced  to  fwim  to  fave  his  life  %  or>  perhaps,  it  may  al- 
lude, in  general,  to  the  length  of  time  he  pafled  in  failiag  en 
thefca. 

S5S.  J>^ 
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Brave  AntUochus  burning :  he  demands  of  every  friend 
Which  is  prefent,  why  he  fhould  laft  till  thefe  times— 
What  crime  he  had  committed  worthy  fo  long  life.       255 
The  very  fame  does  Peleus,  while  he  mourns  Acfaille$ 

fnatch'd  away, 
And  another,  to  whom  it  was  permitted  to  lament  the  fwlm« 

ming  Ithacus. 
Troy  being  fafe,  Priam  had  come  to  the  fhades 
Of  Affaracus  with  great  folemnities,  Heftor  carrying 
The  corpfc,  and  the  reft  of  the  (houldcrs  of  his  brethren, 

among  260 

The  tears  of  the  Trojans,  as  foon  as  CalTandra  fhould  begin 

25^.  Troy  being  fafe.']  i.  e.  Had  Troy  ftood>  and  remained  in 
fafety. 

——  Priam,']  The  laft  king  of  Troy,  who  lived  to  fee  the 
city  beiieged  by  the  Greeks  for  ten  years  together*  and  at 
length  taken.. 

258—9.  Shades  0/  JJJTzracus,  i^t,']  Had  joined  his  ataccfton 
gholh,  or  (hades,  in  the  j  nfernal  regions ;  i.  c.  had  died  in  peace, 
and  had  been  buried  mth  the  fplendid  funeral  rites  belonging 
to  his  rank.     See  Virg.  JEn,  i.  288  ;  and  Ainsw.  Affaracus. 

I  ■  HeSor  carryings  ^r.]  Among  the  antients,  the  corpie 
of  the  parent  was  carried  forth  to  the  faneral  pile  by  thefons  of 
the  dcceafed.  li  Troy  had  remained  in  quiet,  Priam's  foa 
Heftor  had  not  been  flain  by  Achilles,  bat  had  fnrvived  his  fa- 
ther, and  have,  as  ihe  cuftom  was,  been  one  of  his  bearers  to 
the  funeral  pile. 

260.  The  rcfi  of  tJ*s  JhouUers ,  ^f .]  Reliquis  cervicibas-^fbr 
cervicibas  reliquorum,  &c.  Hypallage.  According  to  Homer, 
l^riam  had  fifty  fons  and  twelve  daughters  ;  the  former  of  which 
would  have  afiiftcd  Heftor  in  carrying  their  father's  corpfe. 
Pliny  fays  (Lib.  vii.  c.  44.)  Quintus  Mctellus  Macedonicus^  a 
quatnor  filiis  illatus  efl  rogo. 

Priam  was  flain  in  the  fiege  by  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
and  moft  of  his  children  were  deftroyed.  SceiEn.  ii.  501 — 54. 

261.  jfs/oo»ai,^c.]  This  was  the  fjgnal  for  the  funeral 
proceffion  to  move  forward  towards  the  pile. 

^-^-  Caffandra^  ^r.]  She  was  the  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  it  was  cuflomary  to  hire  women  to  mourn  at  burials, 
who  went  before  the  corpfe  to  lament  the  dead :  the  chief  of 
them  who  began  the  ceremony  was  called  praefica  (a  prseficio, 
planAuum  princeps.  Ai.nsw.)  This  part  muft  here  molt  na- 
turally 
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Caffandra  inciperet,  fciflaque  Polyxena  palla. 

Si  foret  extinftus  diverfo  tempore,  quo  non 

Coeperat  audaces  Paris  aedificare  carinas. 

Long'a  dies  igitur  quid  contulit  ?  omnia  vidit  flt6j 

Everfa,  &  flammis  Afiam  ferroque  cadcntem. 

Tunc  miles  tremulus  pofita  tulit  arma  tiara, 

£t  rult  ante  aram  fummi  Jovis,  ut  vctulus  bos. 

Qui  domini  cultris  tenue  &  miferabile  coUum 

Praebet,  ab  ingrato  jam  feftiditus  aratro.  27* 

Exitus  ille  utcumque  hominis  :  fed  torva  canino 

Latravit  riftu,  quae  poft  hunc  vixerat,  uxor. 

Feftino  ad  noftros,  &  regem  tranfeo  Pontij         ♦ 

turally  have  been  taken  hy  Caffandra,  Priam's  daughter,  who 
Would,  doubtlefs,  have  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  the  mourning 
women.-*-Sce  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25* 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  (he  fell  to  the  (hare  of  Agamem- 
non. She  was  married  to  Choroebus,  and  debauched  by.Ajax 
Oileus,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva/  See  Mn.  i.  44.  and  ii. 
1.403—7. 

262.  Polyxefia,  ^c]  The  daughter  alfo  of  Priam,  who  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  Achilles  5  but  he,  coming  into  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  perform  the  nuptial  rites,  was  there  treacheroufly.  (lain 
by  Paris.  She  was  afterwards  facriiiccd  at  the  tomb  of  Achil-. 
les.     See  before,  1.  256,  note. 

, Rent  garment,]     Rending  the  garments,  in  token  of 

grief,  was  very  antient. 

263.  Been  extina,]  i.e.  Ifhe  had  died. 

.-^ —  -^'  another  time,  i^c*]  i.  e.  Before  Paris  prepared  to 
fail  into  Greece,  in  order  to  ravifh  Helen  from  her  hu(band  Me- 
nclaiis.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  Priam  would  have  been  borne 
to  the  grave  by  his  fons,  and  his  funeral  folemnizcd  by  the  pub- 
lie  lamentations  of  his  daughters. 

264.  Daring  Jbi^sJ\  So  called,  from  the  daring  defign  they 
were  employed  in  ;  the  execution  of  which  occafioned  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  country  by  the  Greeks. 

265.  What  therefore y  ^r.]  The  poet,  here,  applies  this  in- 
ftance  of  old  king  Priam  to  his  main  argument  againft  wifhing 
to  live  to  old  age,  feeing  with  iiovv  many  forrows  it  may  be  ac- 
companied. 

266.  Afiafalling.'\  See  Virg.  ^n.  lii.  1. 1,  By  A(ia  is  herd 
meant  the  Le(rer  Afia,  containing  the  Greater  and  l^t^tx  Phrv- 
gia,  the  kingdom  of  Priam. 

tS^.  Tremhling 
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To  utter  the  firft  wailings,  and  Polyxena  with  a  rent  gar- 
ment, 
Had  he  been  extinft  at  another  time,  in  which  Paris 
Had  not  begun  to  build  the  daring  Ihips. 
What  therefore  did  long  life  advantage  him  ?  he  faw  all 
things  265 

Overturned,  and  Afia  falling  by  fire  and  fword. 
Then,  a  trembling  foldier,  the  diadem  being  la:J  afidc,  he 

bore  arms, 
And  fell  before  the  altar  of  high  Jove,  as  an  old  ox. 
Who,  to  the  matter's  knife,  offers  his  lean  and  miferable 
Neck,  now  defpifed  by  the  ungrateful  plough.  270 

However,  that  was  the  exit  of  a  man :  but  his  fierce  wife, 
Who  outlived  him,  bark'd  with  a  canine  jaw. 
I  haften  to  our  own,  and  pafs  by  the  king  of  Pontus^ 

267.  Trembling  folditr.']  Priam,  now  trembling,  and  almoft 
Worne  out  by  age. 

Diadem  laid  afide,]     Having  laid  afide  all  enfigns  of 

royalty. 

— —  Bore  arms."]  In  defence  of  his  country.  Sec  Mn.  iik 
507—558.  wherA  thefc  parts  of  Priam's  hiftory  are  defcribed. 

268.  Fell  before  the  altar.]  Of  Jupiter  Herccus,  ercdled  by 
Priam  in  an  open  court  belonging  to  the  palace  :  hither  he  fled 
for  fuccour  and  prote^ion,  but  was  Aain  by  Pyrrhus.  JEti.  i'u 
501 — 2. 

270.  Ungrateful  plough,']  Profopopeia. — The  plough  is  here 
reprcfented  as  ungrateful— as  forgetting  the  labours  of  the  old 
worne -out  ox,  and  defpifmg  him  as  now  ufelefs.  Some  under>- 
iland  aratro  for  agricola— meton. 

271.  Exit  of  a  man.]  He  died,  however,  like  a  man— »ihis 
was  not  the  cafe  of  his  wife. 

— — *  Fierce 'u^ife,  if^c]  i.  e.  Hecuba,  wife  of  Priam,  who, 
after  the  facking  of  Troy,  railed  fo  againft  the  Greeks,  that  ihe 
is  feigned  to  have  been  turned  into  a  bitch.  Ovid.  Met. 
Lib.  xiii.  1.  567-^-^. 

±yj.  To  our  G*wn.]  To  mention  inflances  and  examples 
among  our  own  people, 

— — .  The  king  ofPontus.]  Mithridates,  who  maintained  a 
long  war  with  the  Romans,  but  was  at  laH  routed  by  Pompey. 
He  would  have  fhortened  his  days  by  poiibn,  but  had  fo  fortified 
himfeif  by  an  antidote,  invented  by  him,  and  which  fUU  bears 

Vot.  ir.  ?  his 
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£t  Croefum,  quem  vox  jufti  facunda  Solonis 

Refpicere  ad  longs  jufGt  fpatia  ultima  vitae.  275 

Exilium  &  career,  Minturnarumque  paludes, 

£t  mendicatus  vidla  Carthaginc  panls, 

Hinc  caufas  habucre.  quid  illo  cive  tuliflet 

Natura  in  terris,  quid  Roma  beatius  uoquam, 

Si  circunidudo  captivorum  agmine,  &  omni  aSo 

Bellorum  pompi,  animam  exhalaflec  opimam. 

Cum  de  Teutonico  vcUet  dcfcendere  curru  ? 

Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 

Optandas ;  fed  multae  urbes,  &  publica  vota 

Vicerunt :  igitur  fortuna  ipfius,  &  urbis  285 

Servatum  vido  caput  abftulit.  hoc  cruciatu 

his  name>  that  none  would  operate  upon  him.    See  Sat.  vi. 
1.  660,  and  note. 

274.  Crae/us,  'whom,  ^c,}  Crcefus  was  the  lall  king  of 
Lydia,  fo  rich,  that  Crocfi  divitis  was  a  proverbial  faying.  He 
aiked  Solon  (one  of  the  wife  men  of  Greece,  and  lawgiver  of  tlie 
Athenians)  who  was  the  happieft  man  ? — The  philofopher  told 
him—-"  no  man  could  be  faid  to  be  happyl)efore  death.''' — This, 
afterwards,  Croefus  fojund  to  be  true  ;  for,  being  taken  prifoner 
by  Cyrus,  and  ordered  to  be  burned,  he  cried  out — •'  Solon  ! 
'*  Solon'.  Solon  I  "—Cyrus  alked  the  reafon  of  this,  and  was 
told  what  Solon  had  faid  ;  whereupon,  considering  it  might  be 
his  own  cafe,  he  fpared  his  life,  and  treated  him  with  much  re- 
fpeft.— Refpicere— to  confider — mind — regard. 

276.  Marjhes  ofMiniurna,  ^f.]  Caius  Marius  being  over- 
come in  the  civil  war  by  Sylla,  was  forced  to  fkulk  in  the  marfhes 
of  Minturnx,  a  city  by  the  river  Liris,  where  he  was  found, 
taken,  and  imprifoned  ;  he  then  efcaped  into  Africa,  where  he 
lived  in  exile,  and  begged  his  bread  in  the  itreets  of  Carthage, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

278.  Hence  had  their  cau/es  J]  All  thefe  misfortunes  were  ow- 
ing to  Marius's  living  fo  long — he  died  in  the  iixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

—  Than  that  citixenJ]  i.  e.  Than  Marius. 
280,  Jf-^fwhe/Tflff^.l  If  when,  in  his  triumph  after  conquer- 
ing the  Cimbri,  he  had  numbers  of  captives  led  around  his  tri- 
umphal car,  and  amidft  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  victory,  he  had 
breathed  out  his  mighty  foul,  as  he  defcended,  after  the  tri- 
umph was  over^  from  his  chariot,  he  had  been  the  happied  man 
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And  Croefus,  whom  the  eloquent  voice  of  juft  Solon 
Commanded  to  loolc  at  the  laft  period  of  a  long  life.      275 
Baniihment  and  a  prifon,  and  the  marihes  of  Minturnsc, 
And  bread  begged  in  conquer'd  Carthage, 
Hence  had  their  caufes— *what,  than  that  citizen,  had 
Nature  on  the  earth,  or  Rome  ever  borne,  more  happy, 
If,  the  troop  of  captives  being  led  around,  and  in  all     280 
The  pomp  of  wars,  he  had  breath'd  forth  his  great  foul. 
When  he  would  delcend  from  the  Teutonic  chariot  ? 
Provident  Campania  had  given  Pompey  fevers 
To  be  wifhed  for;  but  many  cities,  and  public  vows 
Overcame  them :  therefore  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of 
the  city,  285 

Took  off  his  preferved  head  from  him  conquer'd :  this  tor- 
ment, 

in  nature^  or  that  Rome  ever  bred,  and  have  cfcaped  the  miie* 
ries  which  afterwards  befel  him. 

282.  Teutomc.  chariot  J]  The  Teutoncs  were  a  people  bor- 
dering on  the  Cimbri,  conquered  by  Marius — the  chariot  in 
which  Marius  rode  in  his  triumph  over  thefe  people,  is  therefore 
called  Teutonic,  as  ufed  on  that  occafion. 

283.  Pro^iJent  Campania.]  When  firft  Pompey  engaged  in 
the  civil  war  againU  Caefar,  he  had  a  violent  fcvtr  at  Naples, 
and  another  at  Capua,  of  which  he  was  like  to  have  died  :-«- 
thefe  feem  to  have  been  provided  againft  the  miferies  which  af- 
terwards befel  him. 

284.  To  beijjijhedfor,]  In  order  to  take  him  out  of  life, 
while  he  was  great  and  happy. 

285.  0*vercame  them,]  The  united  wifhes  and  prayers  of  fo 
many  cities  and  people,  for  his  recovery,  prevailed  againft  the 
effe^s  of  his  iicknefs,  and  faved  his  life. 

1—  His  o^n  fortune.]  Which  refcrved  him  to  be  ilain  in  his 
flight  to  iEgypt,  after  his  defeat  by  Csfar. 

— —  That  of  the  city.]  Doomed  to  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  Pompey's  enemy,  after  fuiFering  fo  much  by  a  civil  war. 

286.  Took  off,  ^c]  That  life  which  had  been  preserved  in  a 
dangerous  licknefs  (fee  note  on  1.  285.)  wasdeftroyed  after  his 
defeat,  and  his  head  fevered  from  his  body  by  Achillas  and  Sal- 
vius,  fent  for  that  purpofe  from  Ptolemy,  who  intended  it  as  a 
prefent  to  Cseiar. 

Of  Pompey's  death,  fee  Ant.  Univ.  Hifi.  vqI.  xiii.  p.  217- 

E  2  287.  LentulHi^^ 
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Lentulus,  hac  poena  caruit,  ceciditquc  Cethegus 
Integer,  &  jacuit  Catillna  cadavere  toto. 

Formam  optat  modico  pueris,  majore  puellis 
Murmure,  cum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater,         290 
Ufque  ad  delicias  votorum  :  cur  tamen,  inquit, 
Corripias  ?  pulchra  gaudet  Latona  Diana. 
Sed  vetat  optari  faciem  Lucretia,  qualem 
Ipfa  habuit.  cuperet  Rutilse  Virginia  gibbum 
Accipere,  atque  fuam  Rutilae  dare.  Alius  autem  295 

Corporis  egregii,  miferos,  trepidofque  parentes 
Semper  habet.    Rara  est  adeo  concordia  formji, 
Atque  pudiciti-S  !  fanftos  licet  horrida  mores 
Tradiderit  domus,  ac  veteres  imitata  Sabinas : 

287.  Lentulus — Cethegus, '\  Thefc  were  in  the  confpiracy 
with  Catiline^  and  being  put  into  prifon,  by  order  of  Cicero> 
then  confuU  were  ilrangled,  fo  that  their  bodies  were  not  dif* 
membered. 

288.  Catiline,  fiff.]  The  famous  confpirator,  whofe  defignf 
were  detected  and  frullrated  by  Cicero,  died  in  battle,  without 
the  lofs  of  any  part  of  his  body.  See  Salluft.  All  thefe  died 
young  men,  and  thus  were  taken  away  from  the  miferies  which 
thofe  meet  with  who  live  to  old  age. 

289.  Moderate  murmur,]  The  word  murmur,  here,  im- 
plies that  fort  of  muttering  which  they  ufed  at  theii*  prayers  to 
the  gods ;  this  was  louder,  and  more  diftindl,  on  fome  occafions 
than  on  others,  according  to  the  degree  of  ferveney  in  the  fup^ 
pliant.     Cornp-  Perf.  Sat.  ii.  6 — 8. 

—  Jnxious  mother,  ^c]  The  poet  here  reprefents  an- 
other popular  folly,  in  fuppofing  a  mother  anxious  for  having 
handfome  children,  and  praying  for^this  at  the  fhrine  of  Venus, 
the  fabled  goddefs  of  beauty. 

291.  E*ven  to  the  delight,  toV.]  So  that  the  higheft  and  fondeft 
of  them  might  be  gratified,  and  the  delight  ct  their  accomplifh- 
ment  be  equal  to  that  which  (he  felt  in  making  them. 

292.  Blame  me  ?]  A  queflion  fuppofcd  from  the  mother  to 
the  poety  on  his  finding  fault  with  her  for  what  fhe  did. 

'^^  Latona  rejoices,  Wr.]  She  defends  what  (he  does  by 
quoting  an  example.— Latona,  daughter  of  Cceus,  one  of  the 
Titans»  bore»  to  Jupiter,  Apollo  and  Diana  at  the  fame  birtli. 

293-  Lucretia  for  hids,  ^f.]  The  poet  anfwers  the  example 
tfrought  for  a£king  beautiful  children,  by  the  inftance  of  Lacrc- 
tia>  whofe  beauty  proved  her  undoing.     She  was  a  beautiful 

Roman 
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This  punifhnnent  Lentulus  was  free  from ;  and  Cethegus  fell 
Entire,  and  Catiline  lay  with  his  whole  carcafe. 

With  moderate  murmur,  the  anxious  mother  defires  beauty 
For  her  boys— with  greater  for  her  girls,  whenfhe  fees  the 

temple  of  Venus,  290 

Even  to  the  delight  of  her  wifhes.     Yet,  why,  fays  (he. 
Should  you  blame  me  ?  Latona  rejoices  in  fair  Diana. 
But  Lucretia  forbids  a  face  to  be  wifhed  for,  fuch 
As  (he  had.     Virginia  would  defire  to  accept  the  hump  of 

Rutila» 
And  give  her  ((hape)  to  Rutila.     But  a  fon,  with  a       295 
Kemarkable  perfon,  always  has  miferable  and  trembling 
Parents — So  rare  is  the  agreement  of  beauty 
And  chastity  !— Tho'  the  homely  houfe  chafte  morals 

(hould 
Have  tranfmitted,  and  imitated  the  old  Sabines. 


Roman  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lucretias»  praefe£t  of  the  city,  and 
wife  of  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  ravifhed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
fon  of  Tarquinius  Superbus^  which  (he  fo  refented^  that  Ihe  fent 
for  her  father  and  huiband,  and  ftabbed  herfelf  before  them. 
The  people  of  Rome,  on  this,  rof(|  in  arms,  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  changed  the  monarchy  to  a  commonwealth. 

294.  Firginia.'\  A  Roman  virgin  exceedingly  beautiful, 
whom  her  own  father,  to  prevent  her  being  expofed  to  the  luft 
of  Appius,  one  of  the  Decemviri,  llabbed  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum. 

294—5.  ^»ii^^'^  An  ugly  deformed  old  woman,  above  fe- 
venty-feven  yeari  old,  as  Pliny  fays,  was  in  no  danger  of  fuch 
a  death,  and  therefore  happier  in  her  deformity  than  Virginia 
in  her  beauty ;  fo  that  the  latter  might  have  gladly  changed  her 
perfon  for  that  of  Rutila. 

295.  But  a  fotty  ^c.'\  i.  e.  A  fon  with  an  accompli/hed  and 
beautiful  perfon,  makes  his  parents  unhappy,  and  keeps  them  ia 
perpetual  fear,  fo  very  rarely  do  beauty  and  modefty  meet  to- 
gether^ 

296.  Per/ott,]  The  word  corporis,  which  literally  iignifies  the 
body,  is  here  ufed  for  the  whole  perfon  of  the  man,  per  iy nee. 

.  298.  Homely  hou/e,  tsfr.]  i.  e.  Though  the  plain  family, 
rough  and  honeft,  ihould  have  furnifhed  him  with  the  beil  mo- 
rals, and  brought  him  up  in  all  the  plain  and  virtuous  (implicit/ 

Ej  of 
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Praetcrea,  caftum  ingenium,  vukumque  modcfto  300 

Sanguine  ferventcm  tribuat  natura  benigna 

Larga  manu :  (quid  cnim  pucro  conferrc  poted  plus 

Cuftodc,  &'cura  Natura  potentior  omni  ?) 

Non  licet  effc  viros :  nam  prodiga  corruptoris 

Improbitas  ipfos  audet  tentare  parcntes  :  305 

Tanta  in  muneribus  fiducia.     Nullus  ephebum 

Dcformem  facva  caftravit  in  arce  tyrannus : 

Nee  praetcxtatum  rapuit  Nero  loripedero,  vcl 

Strumofum,  atque  utero  pariter,  gibboque  tumentem. 

I  nunc,  &  juvenis  fpecie  laetare  tui,  quern  313 

Majora  expe£lant  difcrimina.  fiet  adulter 

Publicus,  &  poenas  metaet,  quafcunque  maritus 

Exrgit  iratus :  nee  erit  felicior  aftro 

Martis,  ut  in  laqueos  nunquam  incidat :  exigit  autem 

Interdum  ille  dolor  plus,  quam  lex  ulla  dolori  315 

of  the  old  Sabines — (fee  Sat.  vi.  L  162^3.)— tranCniitting  rao- 
dcfty  and  chaftity  by  their  own  examples  alfo. 

300.  Glowing,  tffc]  Eafily  blufhing  at  every  fpecies  of  in- 
decency. 

303.  More  pfnu^rfuly  ^r.]  i.  c.  Who  is  more  powerful  than 
all  oatward  reftraints. — q.  d.  Natural  good  difpofitions  are 
more  powerful  prefervatives  againft  vice,  than  all  the  watchful- 
nefs  and  care  of  guardians  and  parents. 

304.  Muft  not  be  men.^  If  they  are  to  cfcape  *'  the  pollutions 
•*  that  are  in  the  world  through  luft,'*  they  muft  die  young,  and 
not  live  to  be  men. 

—  The  prodigal  improbity,  Wr.]  The  offers  of  thofe  who 
would  corrupt  their  chaftity,  and  who  think  no  prodigality  too 
great  to  feduce  youth,  will  even  attempt  to  corrupt  the  parents 
niemfelves,  by  bribing  them,  at  any  price,  over  to  their  fide. 
Such  is  their  extravagant  wickednefs. 

306.  Confidence  in  bribes,]  So  thoroughly  perfuaded  are  they 
that  a  bribe  will  carry  their  point. 

No  tyrant,  Uc]     The  poet  fhews   another  danger 

arifing  from  beauty,  namely,  that  of  being  taken  into  the  pa» 
laces  of  princes  and  great  men,  where  they  were  kept  for  umia- 
tural  purpofes,  and  caibatcd,  in  order  to  make  their  voices  like 
thofc  of  women  ;  now  this  might  be  the  confcquence  of  being 
handfome,  bat  no  deformed  and  ugly  youth  was*  ever  ferved  fo. 
Sec  Sat.  vi.  568—72. 

8  308.  Nera 
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Befide>  a  chafle  difpoAtion,  and  a  countenance  glowing   300 
With  moded  blood,  let  bounteous  nature  give  him 
With  a  kind  hand  (for  what  more  upon  a  boy,  can 
Nature,  more  pow'rful  than  a  guardian,  and  than  all  care, 

beftow) 
They  muft  not  be  men ;  for  the  prodigal  improbity 
Of  a  corrupter,  dares  to  tempt  the  parents  themfelves :  305 
So  great  is  confidence  in  bribes.     No  tyrant  ever 
Caftrated  a  deform 'd  youth  in  his  cruel  palace : 
Nor  did  Nero  ravifli  a  noble  youth  clubr-footed,  or  one 
With  a  wen,  and  fwelling  equally  in  his  belly  and  hump. 
Go  now,  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  your  young  man,  310 
Whom  greater  dangers  await.     He  will  become  a  public 
Adulterer,  and  will  fear  whatfoever  punilbment  an  angry 
Hulfband  exacts :  nor  will  he  be  happier  than  the  ftar 
Of  Mars,thathe  fhould  never  fall  into fnares,  but,  fometimes 
That  pain  cxa(^s  more  than  any  law  to  pain  315 

308.  Hero  ra^ijhy  tSc,'\  Alluding  to  the  horrid  amours  of 
Nero  with  Sporus,  whom  he  dre/Ted  in  woman's  apparel^  and  is 
faid  to  have  married.     See  Sat.  i.  6o>  note. 

309.  AtuenJ]  Struma  £gniiies  a  fwelling,  or  wen,  anfing 
from  a  fcrophulous  habit>  like  what  we  call  the  king's  evil, 
Stramofus,  one  chat  has  this  diforder. 

—  Sivelling^  l^c]  i.e.  Pot-bellied  and  hump-backed. 

310.  Go  now,  i^c]  An  ironical  apolirophe  to  the  mother 
(fee  1. 289 — 91.)  who  is  wi(hing  for  beautiful  children. 

311.  Greater  ^/angers,  i^c]  The  older  he  grows,  the  more 
dangers  will  he  be  expofed  to,  even  greater  than  thofe  already 
mentioned. 

— >—  He  lAtill  become,  ^r.]  He  will  intrigue  with  married 
women>  and,  on  detedion  by  tile  huibands,  be  expofed  to  all  the 
fuifering  which  their  rage  and  jealoufy  may  inflict. 

313.  Happier  than  the  ftar,  ^c,'\  As  all  deftiny  was  fuppofed 
to  be  governed  by  the  flars,  fo  the  word  ftar  (per  metonym.) 
may  fignify  deftiny.*— Will  he  have  better  luck  than  Mars,  who> 
when  in  an  amoar  with  Venus*  was  furprifed  by  her  huftiand 
Vulcan,  who  iocloied  them  with  a  net,  and  expofed  them  to  the 
iight  of  all  the  gods. 

315.  That  pain.]  Which  an  adulterer  may  have  infli^ed  oa 
him  by  an  enraged  huiband. 

E4  iis.Tb4tn 
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Concpffit.  necat  hie  ferro,  fecat  ille  cruentis 

Verberibus,  quofdam  mcechos  &  mugilis  intrat* 

Sed  tuus  Endymion  dilcdae  fiet  adulter 

Matrona? :  mox  cum  dederit  Servilia  nummos, 

Fiet  &  illlus,  quatn  non  amat :  exuet  omnem  320 

Corporis  ornatum  :  quid  enim  uUa  negaverit  udis 

Inguinibus,  five  eft  haec  Hippia9  Ave  CatulU  ? 

Deterior  totos  habet  illic  fcemina  mores. 

Sed  cafto  quid  forma  nocet  ?  quid  profuit  olim 

HippoJyto  grave  propofitum  ?  quid  Bellerophonti  ?        325 

315.  ¥han  any  ianv,  i^c]  i.e.  The  pain  which  the  gallant 
nay  i'uiFcr  from  the  halband  may  poffibly  exceed  any  that  the 
law  would  inflift,  or  has  allowed,  for  fuch  an  offence. 

316.  fFith  a/nvorii,']  Ferrum  means  any  tool  or  weapon  made 
with  iron. — There  feems  here  to  be  an  imitation  of  Hor.  Lib.  i, 
Sat.  ii.  1. 40-7^46. 

316 — 17.  With  bloody  fcourgesJ]  i.e.  Moft  barbaroufly  flogs 
the  gallant  with  fcourges>  the  blood  following  the  ibrokes-f 

Ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  cxfus.  Hor.  ubi  fapr. 

317.  The  mullet y  y^.]  This  was  a  panifhment  fometimes  in- 
Aided  on  adulterers,  when  caught  in  tlie  fad,  and  mail  be  at* 
tended  with  the  moil  excruciating  pain.  It  was  done  by  thrufl- 
ing  the  fi(h  up  the  fundament,  and  then  drawing  it  out,  with  the 
£ns  laying  hold  of  and  tearing  the  part. 

3 1 8.  But  your  Endymion,']  Another  ironical  apofirophe  to  the 
mother.     See  before,  note  on  1. 310. 

Endymion  was  a  (hepherd,  fabled  to  have  been  fallen  in  love 
with  by  Cynthia,  or  the  moon,  who,  that  ihe  might  kifs  him, 
laid  him  afleep  on  Mount  Litmus,  in  Caria,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Archipelago. 

The  poet  ufes  the  name  Endymion,  here,  in  deridon  of  the 
mother,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  fo  fond  of  her  fon,  and  fo  pieafed 
with  his  beauty,  as  to  think  him  as  handfome,  at  lead,  as  Endy- 
mion himfelf,  and  as  likely  to  excite  the  love  of  fome  favourite 
lady,  as  Endymion  was  to  excite  the  love  of  Cynthia,  and  who 
will  think  to  have  him  all  to  herfelf. — No,  fays  the  poet,  this 
will  only  lafl  till  fome  lucrative  temptation  comes  in  his  way, 
and  then  he  will  be  as  bad  as  others,  and  jaft  as  profligate — for 

319.  When  Ser^il/a,  ^c]  This  name  may  here  be  put  for 
any  lewd  and  profligate  adulterefs,  who  hired  lovers  for  her  plea* 
fures.    There  may  probably  be  an  allufion  to  Servilia,  the  mo* 

ther 
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Has  granted.  One  kills  with  a  fword^  another  cuts  with 
bloody 

Scourges,  and  fome  adulterers  the  mullet  enters. 

But  your  Endymion  will  become  the  adulterer  of  fome  be- 
loved 

Matron :  prefently  when  Servilia  (hall  give  him  money 

He  will  become  hers  too  whom  he  loves  not :  (he  will  put 
off  320 

Every  ornament  of  her  body:  for  what  will  any  woman 
deny  to 

Thofe  (be  likes,  whether  (he  be  Hippia  or  Catulla  ? 

There  a  bad  woman  has  her  whole  manners. 

^uf.  how  does  beauty  hyrt  the  chafte  ?  what,  once  on  a 
time,  did 

A  folemn  refolution  benefit  Hlppolytu§?  what  Bellero- 
phon  ?  325 

ther  of  Brutus,  and  After  of  Cato,  with  whom  C&far  lived  in  iU 
licit  commerce. 

When  fuch  a  one  pays  him  well,  however  he  may  diflike  her 
perron>  he  will  be  at  her  fervice. 

jao.  Put  off ^  ^r.]  She  willflripherfclf  of  all  ber  jewels  and 
finery,  part  with  every  thing  that's  valuable,  to  fupply  the  means 
#f  rewarding  her  lover. 

322.  Hippia,^  See  Sat.  vi.  82-^112.  A  prodigal  adultrefs. 
——  CaiuIIa,]     See  Sat.  ii.  49.     A  poor  harlot. 

q.  d.  However  different  in  their  circumflances,  they  will  all 
meet  in  this  point,  viz.  to  fpare  nothing  where  a  lover  i^  ia 
que  (lion. 

323.  There  a  had  ivoman,]  On  that  one  principle  of  felf-gra- 
tification  fhe  forms  all  her  cpndud — there  (he  (hews  herfelf  kind« 
generous,  and  libera),  however  worfe  in  general  than  others. 

324.  Ifow  does  beauty,  l^c.'\  Granting  that  beauty  may  be 
pernicious,  in  iniiances  like  thofe  above  mentioned,  yet  how  can 
It  injure  the  chafte  and  virtuous  \ 

325.  A  folemn  refolution  ^  ^r.]  This  was  the  folemn  refolve 
of  Hippolytus,  to  refufe  the  love  of  his  ftep-mother  Phaedra, 
whoj  for  this,  accufed  him  of  tempting  her  to  inceft.  He  fled 
away  in  a  chariot  by  the  fea-fide,  but  the  Horfes  taking  fright  at 
the  fea-calves  lying  on  the  fhore,  overturned  the  chariot,  and 
lulled  hini* 

— -  Bellerepbon  ^]    Sthenoboa  (the  wife  of  IJoetus,  king  of 

the 
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Erubuit  nempe  hcc,  ceu  faftidiu  repuIE: 

Nee  Sthenoboea  minus  quam  Crefla  excanduit,  &  fe 

Concuilere  ambae.     Mulier  iacviffinia  tunc  eft, 

Cum  ftimulos  odio  pudor  admovet.  elige  quidnam  ' 

Suadendum  efle  putes,  cui  nubere  Cxfaris  uxor  330 

Deftinat :  optimus  hie,  &  formofifEmus  idem 

Gentis  patricise  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 

MeiTalinx  oculis :  dudum  fedct  ilia  parato 

Flammeolo ;  Tyriufquc  palam  gcnialis  in  hortis 

Sternitur,  &  ritu  decies  ccntcna  dabuntur  335 

Antiquo :  veniet  cum  fignatoribus  aufpex. 

the  Argivcs)  falling  in  love  with  him,  hcrcfufed  her  ;  at  which 
ihe  was  fo  incenfed,  that  (he  accufcd  him  to  her  hufband :  this 
forced  him  upon  defperate  adventures,  which  he  overcame. 
Sthenoboea,  hearing  of  his  fuccefs,  killed  hcrfclf.  ^ 

326.  Thii  redden* dt  ^r.]  Phaedra  reddened  with  anger  and 
refentment,  as  thinking  herfelf  defpifed. 

327.  Sthenoifefaf&c,)     See  note  on  1.  325. 

— —  The  Cretan.]  Phsdra  was  the  daughter  of  Muios«  king 
of  Crete. 
— —  Both.]    Phaedra  and  Sthenoboea. 

328.  Fexed  them/el^es,]  Concuflere.— The  verb  concutio^ 
literally  fignifies  to  (hake,  jog,  or  lUr ;  and,  when  applied  to 
the  mind,  to  trouble,  vex,  or  difquiet.  Here  it  intimates,  that 
thefe  women  (hook,  or  flirred  themfelves,  into  a  fit  of  r^ge  and 
vexation.  It  feems  to  be  ufed  metaphorically,  from  the  cuftom 
of  the  wreftlers  and  boxers  at  the  theatres,  who,  before  they  en- 
gaged, gave  themfelves  blows  on  the  breaR,  or  fides,  to  excite 
anger  and  fury.  Thus  the  lion  is  faid  to  (hake  his  mane»  and 
laih  himfelf  with  his  tail,  when  he  would  be  funous. 

Mofi  cruel,  ^c]    A  woman  is  then  moft  favage  and  re- 

lentlefs,  when,  on  being  difappointed,  the  fear  of  ihame  adds, 
fpurs  to  her  refentment,  and  her  pailion  of  love  ia  changed  to 
hatred.     See  Gen.  xxxix.  7 — 20. 

Virgil  reprefents  Juno,  as  tlirred  up  to  her  relentlefs  hatred 
to  iEneas,  and  the  Trojans,  from  feveral  motives ;  among  the 
reft,  from  the  contempt  which  had  been  (hewn  her  by  Parisj  in 
his  judgment  againft  her  at  Mount  Ida. 

Need  urn  etiam  caufae  irarum,  fsevique  dolores, 
Exciderant  animo,  manet  aha  mente  rep6ftum 
Judicium  Paridis,  fprctaqiie  injuria  formae, 

&c.  &c.  i£n.  i.  29a  30,  3  It 

See  alfo  JEn.  v.  5^7. 

329.  Chuje, 
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Truly  this  rcdden'd  as  if  fcorned  by  a  repulfe : 

Nor  was  Sthenoboea  lefs  on  fife  than  the  Cretan,  and  both 

Vexed  themfelves^     A  woman  is  thetn  moft  cruel 

When  fhame  adds  goads  to  hatred.     Chafe  what 

You  think  to  be  advifed,  to  him  whom  Caefar's  wrfe  def- 

tines  330 

To  marry :  this  the  beft  and  moft  beautiful  too 
Of  a  patrician  family,  is  hurried,  a  wretch,  to  be  deftroy'd 
By  the  eyes  of  Meflalina :  long  flie  fits  in  her  prepared 
Bridal-veil,  and  openly  the  Tyrian  marriage-bed  is  ftrowed 
In  the  gardens,  and  ten  times  an  hundred  will  be  given  by 

antient  335 

Rite :  the  foothfayer,  with  the  figners,  will  come. 

^29.  C^u/e,  Wr.]  i.  c.  Think  it  over,  and  determine,  all 
things  confidered,  what  advice  you  would  give. 

330.  To  him  nvhom,  £^r.]  Silius  is  meant  here,  a  noble  Ro- 
man, whom  the  emprefs  Meflalina  fo  doated  upon,  that  (he  made 
him  put  away  his  wife  Julia  Syllana,  and  refolved  to  marry  him 
in  the  abfence  of  her  hulband,  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  was 
gone  no  farther  than  Oftia,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  . 

333.  By  the  eyes,  ^r.]  By  her  having  fixed  her  eyes  npoa 
him,  fo  as  to  become  enamoured  with  him.— Of  the  horrid  lewd- 
nefs  of  this  emprefs,  fee  Sat.  vi.  115 — 51,  . 

—  Lo7tgJheJitSy  y^.]  The  time  feems  long  to  her,  while 
waiting  for  Silius. 

333—4.  Prepared  bridal  'veiL'\  Which  fhe  had  prepared  for 
the  ceremony.  See  Sat.  ii.  1.  124,  note  on  the  word  flammea  ; 
and  Sat.  vi.  224. 

334.  Openly,  Wr.]  She  tranfadls  the  matter  openly,  without 
fear  or  fhame ;  accordingly  fhe  omits  nothing  of  the  marriage 
ceremony — fhe  put  on  the  flame- coloured  marriage-veil — the 
conjugal  bed  was  fumptuonfly  adorned  with  purple,  and  pre- 
pared in  the  Lucullan  gardens,  a  place  of  public  refcrt.  See 
note  on  1.  338. 

335.  Ten  times  an  hundred,^     She  had  her  portion  ready,  ac- ' 
co/ding  to  antient  cuftom.     On  this  inftance  it  amounted  to  the 
vafl  fum  of  one  thoufand  feftertia.     See  Sat.  i.  1.  106,  note. 
This  was  fuppofed  to  be  given  to  the  hufband,  in  confideratioa 
of  the  burdens  of  matrimony. 

336.  foothfayer,  figners y  l^cjt^  The  foothfayer,  who  always 
attended  on  fuch  occafions.  Valer.  Lib.  ii.  fays,  that,  among 
the  ancients,  nothing  of  confeqaence  wa»  andertaken,  either  in 

private 
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Hsec  tu  fecreta,  &  paucis  commifla  putabas  ? 

Non  nifi  legitime  vult  nubere.  quid  placeat,'dicc 

NI  parere  velis,  pereundum  eft  ante  lucernas  : 

Si  fcelus  admittas,  dabitur  mora  parvula,  dum  res         340 

Nota  urbi  &  populo,  contingat  principis  aures  : 

Dedecus  ille  domus  fciet  ultlmus.  interea  tu 

Obfequere  imperio,  fi  tanti  eft  vita  dierum 

Paucorum,  quicquid  melius,  leviufque  putaris, 

Prsebenda  eft  gladio  pulchra  hare  &  Candida  cervix.      345 

Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines  ?  fi  confilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  qyiD 

CONVENIAT  NOBIS,  REBUSQUE  SIT  UTILE  NOSTRIS. 

private  or  public,  without  confalting  the  aufpices— hence  a 
foothfayer  attended  on  marriages.  Aufpex— quad  avifpex — 
becaufe  they  divined  from  the  flight  and  other  adlionsof  birds. 

The  fignacores  were  a  Tort  of  public  notaries,  who  wrote  and 
attefted  wills,  deeds,  marriage-fettlements,  &c.  Thefe  alfo 
were  prefent;  for,  before  the  marriage,  they  wrote  down  in  ta- 
bles (tabulis— fee  Sat.  ii.  58,  note)  byway  of  record,  the  form 
of  the  contra6l,  to  which  they,  with  the  witnefles,  fct  their  fcals. 

337.  Thefe  things  fecrety  ^f.]  That  fhe  does  things  pri- 
vately, fo  that  only  a  few  chofen  fecret  friends  fhould  know 
them  ?  by  no  means. 

338.  Unle/i  lanvfullyJ]  She  determines  to  marry  publicly, 
with  all  the  ufnal  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  and  this,  fays  Tacitus, 
in  the  face  of  the  fenate,  of  the  cqueftrian  order,  and  of  the 
whole  people  and  foldicry.  See  Ant.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  xiv, 
p.  344,  note  I. 

Say,  lAjbat  like  you?]  Quid  placeat — ^what  it  may  pleafe 

you  to  do. — Say,  Silius,  which  part  will  you  take  in  fuch  a  iitua* 
tion — what  do  you  think  bell  to  do,  under  fo  fatal  a  dilemma  ? 

339.  Unhfsy  ^f.]  If  you  refufe  this  horrid  woman's  offer, 
ihe  will  have  you  murdered  before  night. 

340.  If  you  commit  the  crime.]  Of  marrying  the  wife  of  an- 
other. 

—  ji  little  delay 9  l^c]  You  will  probably  live  for  a  few 
days  ;  the  public  rumour  will  reach  the  prince's  ears,  though 
later  than  the  ears  of  others,  as  he  will  probably  be  the  laft  who 
liears  of  the  difhonour  done  to  his  family,  (cw,  perhaps^  daring 
to  break  fuch  a  thing  to  him. 

343.  The  command.]  OfMeiTalina. 

—  If  the  life  of  afe^  days^  y  c .  ]     If  you  think  that  living 

a  few 


Alii 
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Do  you  think  thefe  things  fecret,  and  committed  to  a  few  i 
She  will  not  marry  unlefs  lawfully.   Say —what  like  you  ? — 
Unlefs  you  will  obey,  you  muft  perifh  before  candle-light. 
If  you  commit  the  crime,  a  little  delay  will  be  given,  till  the 

thing,  340 

Known  to  thexrity  and  to  the  people,  reaches  the  prince's  ears 
( He  will  laft  know  the  difgrace  of  his  houfe).    In  the  mean 

while 
Do  thou  obey  the  command,  if  the  life  of  a  few  days  is 
Of  fuch  confequence ;  whatever  you  may  think  beft  and 

eafieft, 
This  fair  and  white  neck  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  fword;    345 
Shall  men  therefore  wifh  for  nothing  ?    If  you  will  have 

advice. 
Permit  the  gods  themselves  to  consider  what 
May  suit  us,  and  be  useful  to  our  affairs. 

a  feiv  days  more  or  lefs  is  of  To  much  confequence,  that  you 
will  fooner  commit  a  crime  of  fuch  magnitude  to  gain  a  ihortre- 
fpite,  than  rifque  an  earlier  death,  by  avoiding  the  commiflion 
of  it,  then  to  be  fure  you  mull  obey  ;  but  whichever  way  you 
determine — 

345.  Ned,  Wf.]  This  beautiful  perfon  of  yours  will  be  fa- 
crificed—eithcrtoMeflalioa's  refentment,  if  you  don't  comply, 
or  to  the  emperor's,  if  you  do.  However,  the  marriage  took 
place,  and  they  pleafed  themfelves  in  ail  fcftivity  that  day  and 
night;  afterwards  Silius  was  feized,  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand, and  put  to  deaths  thus  exhibiting  a  linking  example  of 
the  fad  coniequences  which  often  attend  being  remarkable  for 
beauty.  MeiTalina,  foon  after,  was  killed  in  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus,  whither  ihe  had  retired.  See  Univ.  Ant.  Hill,  vol,  xiv. 
p.  348—9. 

346.  Shall  men  tbiref ore,  £!fr.]  If  all  you  fay  be  confidered, 
the  confequence  feems  to  be,  that  it  is  wrong  to  wifti,  or  pray, 
for  any  thing. 

Have  advice,"]     li  you  will  be  advlfed  what  is  beil  to 

do,  I  anfwer — 

347.  Permit  the  gods,  ^c]  Leave  all  to  the  gods ;  they  know 
what  is  befl  for  us^  and  what  is  moll  fuitable  to  our  circumilancqs 
and  fituations, 

349.  Jnftead 
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Nam  pro  jucuadis  aptiffima  quaeque  dabunt  Di. 

Cariorestillishomo^quamsibi:  nosanimorum  350 

Impuifu,  &  caeca  magnaque  cupidinc  dudi, 

Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uxoris :  at  illis 

Notum,  qui  pueri,  qualifque  futura  fit  uxor. 

Ut  tamen  &  pofcas  aliquid,  voveafque  faccllis 

Exta^  ic  candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci ;  355 

OrANDUM  est,  ut  sit  mens  SANA  IN  CORPORE  SANO. 

Fortem  pofce  animutii)  &  mortis  terrore  carentetn ; 
Qui  fpatium  vitae  cxtremum  inter  munera  ponat 

349.  Infiead  of  pleafant  thingSy  Wr.]  They  can,  though  we 
cannot,  forefee  all  confcquenccs  which  will  arife,  and  therefore, 
inllead  of  bellowing  what  rtiay  be  pleafing,  they  will  give  what 
is  mod  proper,  moft  fuitable,  and  bell  adapted  to  our  welfare  ; 
and  this,  becaufe  mortals  are  dearer  to  them  than  we  are  to 
ourfelves.     Comp.  1  Pet.  v.  7. 

349—50.  By  the  imfulftyi^c,']  We  are  impelled  to  wifti  for 
things,  merely  from  the  ilrong  defirc  we  have  to  poflefs  them  ; 
and  do  not  reflefl,  as  we  ought,  on  the  blindnei's  of  our  minds, 
which  cannot  fee  farther  than  prefent  things,  and  therefore  arc 
led  to  judge  amifs  of  what  may  be  for  our  good  in  the  end. 

352.  Wedlock^  and  bringing  forth  ^  l^c.'\  We  pray  for  a  wiff, 
and  that  that  wife  may  bring  forth  children  ;  but  the  gods  only 
can  forcfec  how  either  the  *  ife  or  children  may  turn  out,  con- 
fcquently,  whether  the  gratitication  of  our  wifiies  may  be  for  our 
happinefs* 

354.  Jfi  fcmethingJ]  In  the  former  part  of  this  fine  paflage, 
the  poet  fpeaks  of  leaving  all  to  the  gods,  in  fuch  an  abfoiute 
and  unreferved  manner,  as  feemingly  to  exclude  the  exercifc  of 
prayer:  as  to  outward  things,  fuch  as  power,  riches,  beauty, 
and  the  like,  he  certainly  does,  inafmuch  as  the fc  matters  ough^t 
to  be  left  entirely  to  Providence,  we  not  being  able  to  judge 
about  them ;  and,  indeed,  as  he 'has  (hewn  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  Satire,  the  having  thefe  things  may  prove 
ruinous  and  deflrudive,  therefore  are  not  proper  fubjtds  either 
of  deiire  or  prayer  :  but  now  the  poet  finely  Ihews,  that  there 
arc  fubjedls  of  prayer,  which  are  not  only  defirable,  but  to  be 
petitioned  for,  as  conducive  to  our  real  good  and  happinefs. 

—  V<nxf  in  chapelsJ]  Sacellum  fignifies  a  chapel,  a  little 
temple,  or  perhaps  any  place  confecrated  to  divine  worlhip. 
Here  it  may  fignify  the  facred  ftirincs  of  their  gods,  before 
wUch  they  oiFered  their  vows,  prayers,  and  facrifices. 

355.  En^r 


iik 
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For,  inftead  of  plea&nt  things,  the  gods  will  give  whatever 
are  fitteft. 

Man  IS  DEAIER   TO  THEM,   THAN   TO    HIMSELF;   WC, 

led  by  the  350 

Impulfe  of  our  minds,  and,  by  a  blind,  and  great  defire, 
Afk  wedlock,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  our  wife :  but  to 

them 
Is  known,  what  children,  and  what  fort  of  a  wife  flie  may  be.  ^ 
However,  that  you  may  afk  fomething,  and  vow  in  chapels 
Entrails,  and  the  divine  puddings  of  a  whitifh  fwinc,    355 

You    MUST    PRAY,    THAT    YOU    MAY    HAVE    A     SOUND 
MIND  IN  A  SOUND  BODY. 

Afk  a  mind,  flrong,  and  without  the  fear  of  death  ; 
Which  puts  the  laft  fiage  of  life  among  the  gifts  of 

355.  Entrails.']  The  bowels,  or  inwards,  of  animals,  which 
were  cxcfta  (unde  exta)  cut  out,  and  oiFcrpd  in  facrificc. 

Divine  puddings y  ^c]     Tomacula,  or  tomacla,  from 

Gr.  rtyatit  to  cut,  were  puddings,  or  faufages,  made  of  the  livrer 
and  flefh  of  the  animal,  chopped  and  mixed  together,  and  were 
called  alio  farcimina—- gut-puddings ;  and,  like  our  faufages, 
were  made  by  flufHng  a  gut  taken  from  the  animal  with  the 
above  ingredients.  Tfaefe  accompanied  the  facrifices,. and  were 
therefore  called  divine. 

— —  Whiiijh fwike*']  This  was  offered  to  Diana,  under  ti^e 
name  of  Lucina,  in  order  to  make  her  propitious  to  child-bear- 
ing women,  as  alfo  on  other  occa£ons«  See  Hor.  Lib.  iii. 
Ode  xxii. 

356.  Tou  muft  prayt  ^c]  As  if  the  poet  had  faid— **  T  by 
**  no  means  objedt  either  to  facriiices  or  prayers  to  the  gods — 
"  provided  what  is  afked  be  reafonable  and  good,  we  cannot  k)e 
**  too  earncft." 

— —  J  found  mind,  l^c."]  q.  d.  Health  of  body  a.nd  mind  is 
the  firH  of  bleiilngs  here  below — without  a  found  mind  we  can 
neither  judge>  determine,  or  adl  aright««-without  bodily  health 
there  can  be  no  enjoyment. 

357.  A  mind  ftrongt  ^f.]  Fortitude,  by  which,  unmoved 
and  undifmayed,  you  can  look  upon  death  without  terror. 

358.  Tht  laft  ftage^  ^c]  Ultimum  fpatium,  in  the  chaript 
and  horfe-racing,  iignified  the  fpace  between  the  laft  bound  or 
markj  and  the  goal  where  the  race  ended.    Hence,  by  an  eafy 

'  metaphor. 
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Naturae,  qui  ferre  queat  quofcunque  labores  ;    . 

Nefciat  irafci  -,  cupiat  nihil  ^  &  potiores  360 

Herculis  acrumnas  credat,  fsevofque  labores, 

£t  Venere,  ic  ccenis  &  plumis  Sardanapali. 

Monftro,  quod  ipfe  tibi  poffis  dare  :  Semita  certe 

TKANqVlLLJE  PER  VIRTUTEM  PATET  UNICA  VITJE* 

meUphoTj  it  denotes  the  latter  part  of  life,  when  we  arc  near 
our  end,  and  are  about  co  finiih  our  courfe  of  life. 

So  the  apoftle,  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  fays — toy  I^o^lco^  TfTi^ixa — I  have 
finifhed  my  courfe. 

358 — 9.  Gtfis  of  nature,]  The  word  munus  either  fignifies  a 
gift,  or  a  duty  of  office.  If  we  take  munera,  here,  in  the  for- 
mer fenfe,  we  muft  underftand  the  poet  to  mean,  that  true  forti- 
tude, fo  far  from  fearing  death  as  an  evil,  looks  on  it  as  a  gift 
or  blelfing  of  nature.     So  Mr.  Dryden — 

A  foul  that  can  fecurely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die. 

In  the  other  fenfe,  we  muH  underlland  the  poet  to  mean,  that 
death  will  be  looked  upon,  by  a  wife  and  firm  mind,  as  an  of- 
fice, or  duty,  which  all  are  to  fulfil,  and  therefore  to  be  fubmit  - 
ted  to  as  fuch,  not  with  fear  and  difmay,  but  with  as  muchwiU 
Hngnefs  and  complacency  as  any  other  duty  which  nature  has 
laid  upon  us. 

^^^.  Jkj  troubles,  ^c]  Any  misfortunes,  without  murmur- 
ing and  repining,  much  lefs  Ankins:  under  them. 

360.  Knonvs  not  to  be  angry,]  Can  fo  rule  the  tempers  and 
pafiionsof  the  foul,  as  to  controul,  on  all  occaiions,  thofe  per- 
turbations which  arife  within,  and  produce  a  violence  of  anger. 

Co'vets  nothing,]     Being  content  and  fubmiffive  to  the 

will  of  Providence,  defires  nothing  but  what  it  has,  neither  co- 
veting what  others  have,  or  uneafy  to  obtain  what  we  ourfelves 
have  not. 

361.  The  toils  of  Hercules  yl^cj]  Alluding  to  what  are  ufually 
called^^the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules. 

362.  Than  the  lafci'uiou/nefs ,  l^c]  Such  a  mind  as  has  been 
defcribed,  efteems  the  greatefl  fuflerings  and  labours,  even  fuch 
as  Hercules  underwent,  more  eligible  than  all  the  pleafures  and 
enjoyments  of  fenfiiality. 

—  Sardanapalus,]  The  lafl  king  of  AfTyria,  whofe  life 
was  fuch  a  fcene  of  lalcivioufnefs,  luxury,  and  effeminacy,  that 
he  fell  into  the  utmoll  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  his  fubjefls,  who 
revolted ;  and  he,  being  overcome,  made  a  pile,  fet  it  on  fire, 
and  burnt  himfelf,  and  his  mofl  valuable  moveables,  in  it: 
«'  The  only  thing  (fays  Juftin)  he  ever  did  like  a  man." 

As 
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Nature ;  which  can  bear  aiiy  troubIe$  yiAundoer^r ; 
Knows   net  to  be  angry;   corets  nothing ^  and  which 

diinks  36a 

The  toils  of  Hercules,  and  his  cruel  labours,  better 
Than  the  lafcivioufiiefs,  and  luxury,  and  plumes  of  Sarda*    't 

napalus* 
I  (hew  what  jpourfelf  may  give  to  yourfelf :  Surslt  thb 

ONLY 

Path  to  a  quiet  life  lies  open  through  virtus.  ' 

As  the  word  Tenere»  i^  this  line,  U  metonvmtcally  ufed  for 
Uwdntfs,  or  lafdvioafnefs,  Venus  bebg  the  goddefs  of  thefe,  and 
ccsnis  for  all, manner  of  glattonv  and  luxury,  ib  plumis  may 
here  be  ufed  to  denote  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  ofdrtis, 

Plinsae^  in  one  ienfe*  is  ufed  fometimes  to  denote  pUtes^ 
(cales,  or  fpangles,  wrought  on  the  armour  or  accoutrements  of 
men  or  horfesj  one  whereof  was  laid  upon  another.  Garments 
ai(b  were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple  plumage^  feather- work. 
AiNsw.     See  ^n.  xi.  1.  770 — 1. 

363.  JVbai  your/elf  may  gi<ve  9  l^c  J]  While  others  are  difqtdct- 
iHg  themfelvesj  and  afkmg  for  the  gratification  of  their  foolifli 
and  hurtful  deiires^  let  me  tell  you  theonly  way  to  folid  peace  and 
comfort,  and  what  it  is  in  your  own  power  to  bellow  upon  your- 
felf-— I  mean>  and  it  is  moft  certainly  true,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  happinefs,  but  in  the  paths  q£  virtue.  Comp.  £ccl.  xii. 
13,  14.  The  heathen  thdught  that  tytry  man  was  the  author 
of  his  own  virtue  and  wifdom — ^but  there  were  fome  at  Rome,  at 
that  time,  who  could  have  taught  Juvenal,  that — sv^ry  good 

GIFT,  AND   EV£RY  PERFECT  GIFT,   IS   FROM   ABOVE,  AND 
COMETH   DOWN    FROM    THE    FATHER   OF    LIGHTS. — Ccuip. 

Jer.x.a3. 
Hor.  Lib.  i.  Epift.  xviii.  1. 1 1 1 — 12,  fays— 

Sed  fatis  ell  orare  Jovcm  qui  donat  St  aufert* 

Det  vitam,  del  opes,  squum  mi  animum  ipTe  parabow 

Cic.  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  iii.  c.  xxxvi.  declares  it  as  a  general 
opinion,  that  mankind  receive  from  the  gods  the  outward  con- 
veniences of  life — virttttem  autem  nemo  unqaam  acceptam  Deo 
retolil— **  but  virtue  none  ever  yet  thought  they  received  from 
*'  the  Deity.''  And  again — **  this  is  the  perfuafion  of  all,  that 
*'  fortune  is  to  be  had  from  the  gods,  wifdom  from  ourfclves.'^ 
Again—**  who  ever  thanked  the  gods  for  his  being  a  good  man  ?— 
**  men  pray  to  Jupiter,  not  that  he  would  make  them  jull,  tcm- 
-"  perate,  wife,  but  rich  and  proTperous."  Th^S — **  they  be-' 
<'  came  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  fooliih  heart  was 

Vol.  1L  F  ««  darkened; 
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Nullum  ntimen:  Mbes,  fi  fit  pnidentift :  fed  te  365 

Nos^facimuS)  Forfeuna,  deaai)  cceloqtie  bcamus* 

"  darkened ;  profei&Dg  themfelves  to  be  wife,  they  became 
«' fools."     R0lll.i.-2l-^2. 

465.  JCoH  have  no  deity,  ^c]  If  men  would  ad  prudeatl^ 
and  wifel/j  we  fiiould  no  more  hear  of  £Oodor  ill  luck,  as  if  the 
affairs  of  men  were  left  to  the  difpofalof  Fortonef  or  chance, 
who  manages  them  in  a  way  of  fport  and  caprice,  independently 
of  any  en(&avoars  of  their  own — ludum  inlolentem  ludere  per* 
tinax.  (See  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Ode,  1.49—52.)  The  goddefs  For- 
tune woald  no  longu*  be  a  divinity  in  the  eyes  S[  mortals,  if 
they  were  themfelves  prudent  and  careful  in  the  management  of 
themfeives  and  their  affairs. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  do  jufHce  to  the  word  numen,  in  this  place, 
by  any  iingle  one  in  the  Bngliih  language  ;  at  leaft  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  tl^at  can  at  once  comprehend  all  its  mean- 
ings :  it  includes  the  wilt^  pleafure,  and  determination  or  de* 
cree  of  a  deity — power,  authority,  a  divine  impuife— divine 
proteflion  and  favour — influence — alfo  a  deity,  a  god;— all  this 
the  heathen  attributed  to  their  goddefs  Fortune. 

366.  Thee  tue  make  a  goddefs,  ^f.]  The  anticnt  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  a  goddefs  of  Fortune,  which  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  a  fudden  and  unexpefled  event  of  things— 
from  roRS,  luck,  chance,  hazard.  Thefc  the  heathen,  who 
knew  not  God,  deified  in  the  imaginary  being  Fortune, 
which  they  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  that  wife,  though  myfte- 
rious,  government  of  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  by  Hi&r 
''  whofe  judgments  are  unfearchablf,  and  whofe  ways  are  paft 
finding  out  I  "—-He  has  given  to  man,  that ''  wifdom  which  is 
profitable  to  diredt  '*  (Eccl.  x.  10.)  in  the  affairs  and  concerns 
of  common  life  ;  the  due  and  proper  exercife  of  which  is  the 
duty  of  man  towards  himfelf.  This  negle^ed,  leaves  him  with- 
out excufe,  whatever  evil  may  happen :  yet,  under  the  ffrideft 
exercife  of  human  wifdom  and  prudence,  let  us  remember,  that 
difappointment  may  defeat  the  ends  propofed — this  ought  to 
awaken  our  confidence  in  the  supreme  disposbr  of  all 
£VENT8,  who  knows  what  is  beft  for  as— 

«  And  that  (honld  teach  us, 
*'  There's  a  divinity  that  fhapes  our  ends, 
**  Rongh-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Hamlet,  A£lv.  Sc.  ii. 

The  Greeks  had  many  temples  dedicated  to  Fortune,  under 
the  name  of  TTXH.  Pindar  makes  her  one  of  the  deflinies,  thf 
daughter  of  Jupiter.  Ancus  Martius,  king  of  the  Romans,  firl^ 
built  a  temple  at  Rome  to  this  deity..  Servius  Tullus  alfo  built 
one  at  the  capitol.  Afterwards  the  Romans  conlecrated  tem- 
ples to  her  under  various  titles,  as  Fortuna  libera,  redux,  pub- 
5  Hca, 
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You  bave  no  deity,  O  Fortune,  if  there  be  prudence; 

but  365 

Thee  we  make  sl  goddefs,  and  place  in  heaven. 

Ilea,  equedrisy  kc.  See  Brouohton,  Bibl.  Hid.  Sacr.  tit. 
Fortune. 

Horace's  defcription  ef  thit  gaddef*^  and  her  ^reat  powerj 
forms  one  of  the  moil  beautifal  of  his  odes.     See  Lib.  1.  Ode 

O  Dtva  gratam  qm  regis  Antiours 
Fiaefenst  Sec.  kc. 

^66.  Plac4  in  hea'venJ]  Give  her  a  place  among  the^  godt^** 
q.d.  As  things  are^  men  are  fooli(h  enough  to  ered  temples  to 
Fortune,  make  her  a  goddefs,  wor(hip  her  as  fdch,  and  attri- 
bute aU  their  miicerriages  and  troubles,  not  to  their  own  oegle^^ 
folly,  and  mifmanagement^  hut  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
this  imaginary  deity. 

For  the  ideas  which  the  Romans  entertained  about  the  goddefs 
Fortune,  ferSat.  iii.  I.  J9«'  40.  Sat.  vi.  L  604**^ 

I  fhottid  obferve,  that  fqme  copies  read,  1.  365, 

Nullum  numen  abeft,  &c.     No  deity  is  abfent,  &c« 

As  if  it  were  faid,  that  if  there  be  prudence,  that  is,  if  a  mau 
aQs  wifely  and  prudently,  all  the  gods  are  prefent  with  him> 
aot  one  adbfints  himfolf  frpm  him;  or,  pru^Nice  is  all-foffiib. 
cient,  and  no  other  deitycau  be  wanting.  But  the  fenfe  hrk 
above  given,  on  the  reading — nullum  numen  habes — appears 
to  be  mofl  confonant  to  the  inteiuion  of  the  two  lines  taken  to« 
gether. 

I  know  not  how  to  end  my  obfcrvatiens  on  this  Tenth  Satire 
of  Juvenal,  without  calling  it  the  finefl  piece,  in'point  of  com* 
pofition,  matter,  and  fentimentj  which  we  have  derived  from 
heathen  antiquity. — I  fhould  call  it  inimitably  fine,  had  not  the 
latebr.  Samuel  Johnson's  poem*  on  "  The  vanity  op 
**  BVMANWisHEs,"  appeared — fuch  a  copy,  of  fuch  an  ori- 
ginal, is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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Argument. 

The  Poet  takes  oficajionj  from  an  invitation  which  he  gives  to 
his  friend  Perjicus  to  dine  with  hinty  to  commend  frugality^ 
and  to  expofe  and  reprehend  all  manner  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery ;  but  more  particularly  the  luxury  ufed  by  the 
Romans  in  their  frajiing*  He  in/lances  feme  lewd  pra£f ices 
at  their frajlsy  andreproves  the  nobility  for  maUng  lewdnefs 

AT  TIC  US  eximie  fi  coenat,  hutus  habetur : 
Si  Rutilus,  demens  :  quid  enim  majore  cachinno 
Excipitur  vylgi,  quam  pauper  Apicius  ?  omhis 
ConviAus,  thermas,  ftationes,  omne  theatrum 
De  Rutilo.  nam  dum  valida  ac  juvenilia  membra  5 

Sufficiunt  galeae,  dumque  ardens  fanguine^  fertur 

Line  1.  If  Atticus^  tsfr.J  The  name  of  a  very  eminent  per- 
fon  in  Rome ;  but,  here,  it  is  meant  to  fignify  any  one  of  great 
wealth  and  quality.  If  fuch  a  one  give3  a  great  entertainment^ 
it  being  agreeable  to  his  rank  and  fortune,  deferves  not  any 
other  name  than  that  of  fplendour  and  munificence. 

2.  Jf  Rutilus,  13 c J]  One,  who,  by  his  extravagant  gluttony^ 
was  reduced  to  the  moll  fhameful  degree  of  poverty. 

This,  likewife,  is  here  made  ufe  of  as  a  common  name  for  all 
iiich  characters. 

If  fuch  a  one  make  a  fplendid  feaft,  we  muft  call  hini  mad. 

a— 3.  J  greater  laugh,  ^c]  What  can  be  a  greater  fulyeft 
of  ridicule  among  the  valgar>  than  Apicius  in  rags  f 

3.  Apicius.]  A  noted  epicure  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  be  fpent 
an  immenfe  eftate  in  eating  and  drinking :  growing  poor  and 
defpifed,  he  hanged  hinfclf.     See  Sat.  iv.  1.  23. 

4.  Company.]  Convidus  fignifies  a  living  together  in  one 
houfe,  or  at  one  table,  and,  perhaps,  what  we  call  clubs,  or  or- 
4(Raries. 

.— —  Saths,]    Thermae— hoj  baths.    Thcfe  were  much  re- 

(brted 
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Argument. 

0ni  debauchery  the  chtefeft  rf  their  fkajures*  He  9pp9jet 
the  temperance  and  frugality  of  the  greateji  men  in  former 
ages^  to  the  riot  and  inUmperance  of  the  prefent.  He  con^ 
eludes  with  repeating  his  invitation  to  bis  friend^  advijing 
htm  to  a  negleSf  of  all  care  and  difyuietfor  the  prefent^  and 
a  moderate  ufe  of  pleafures  for  the  future. 

IF  Atticus  fups  fuxnptuottfly,1ie  is  accounted  fplendid: 
If  Rutilus,  mgd :  for  what  is  received  with  a  greater 
Laugh  of  the  vulgar,  than  poor  Apicius  ?  every 
Company,  the  baths,  the  ftations,  every  theatre,  [talk] 
Of  Rutilus.    For  while  his  ftrong  and  youthful  limbs     5 
Suffice  for  a  helmet,  and  while  ardent  in  blood,  he  is  reported 

forted  to«  and  were  places  of  great  goffiping  and  tattling.     Sf 
^at.  vii.  I.  233,  and  note.  ^ 

4.  The  flatiottsJ]  Particular  places  in  the  city,  where  idle 
people  ufed  to  meet  and  talk  together,  perhaps'  about  the  mar- 
ket-place, or  forum ;  af^n  onr  towns,  where  there  are  commonly 
a  number  of  idle  people  ftanding  and  talking  together,  in  and 
sear  the  market-place.     SeeAiNSW.  Statio,  N<'6. 

5.  OfRtuilus.^  De— about  or  concerning  Rutilus.— q.  d. 
He  is  the  common  fubje^l  of  converfation  at  all  thefe  places. 

—  Toutbful  limbs,  ^cJ]  While  in  the  prime  of  lite,  and  it 
to  bear  arms  in  the  laudable  fervice  of  his  country,  he  is  fo  re- 
duced to  poverty,  by  his  luxury  and  extravagance,  as  to  apply 
himfelf  to  the  wretched  trade  of  a  fencer,  or  prize-fighter j^  for 
bread. 

6.  He  is  refortid.]  Or  fertot  may  mean  he  is  carried,  by  the 
neceflity  of  his  circumllances,  to  copy  out  the  laws,  rules,  words 
of  command  (regia  verba)  and  other  matters  of  knowledge, 
neceflary  to  make  him  a  fencer,  that  he  may  be  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  arc. 

•       •  F^    .  r^Thi 
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(Non  cogentc  quidcm,  fed  nee  prohibcnte  Tribune) 

Scripturus  leges,  &  regia  verba  lahifta?. 

Multos  porro  vides,  quos  fxpe  elufus  ad  ipfum 

Creditor  ixitroitum  folet  expeSare  macelli,  lo 

Et  quibii^  in  folo  Vivendi  caufa  palato  eft. 

Egregius  cGcnat,  oneltufque  miftrrrinrius  horum, 

Et  cico  cafurus  jam  perlucente  ruina, 

Interea  gufius  elexnehta  per  omnia  quseruAt, 

^unquam  animo  prctiis  dbftantibus :  interiusfi  15 

*Attcndas:  MA<3MlLLAJUVANT,QXJJEPLt7RrS  BMUNTUR, 

5!rg9  baud  difficile  eft  perituram  arceffere  fummam 
Irancibus  oppofiti^,  vel  matris  imagine  fra6B  s 
Et  quadringenti^  nummis  condire  gulofum 

7.  The  trshtu  Mt  compellihg^l^c]  Hinting,  that,  thougfi  te 
was  n6t  compelled  to  fuch  a  practice  of  feifciug,  by  the  ma- 
gtHracy,  as  many  had  been  by  Nero  for  his  inhoman  diverlioa, 
yet  it  was  a  fharae  that  he  was  faffered  to  undertake  h,  and  not 
advifed,  or  coannaaded,  by  the  magiftracy,  to  the  conuary .  See 
Sat.  viii.  193. 

9.  Ton  Jee  fnany»  t^c  ]     Such  fellows  as  Rutilus. 

—  Oft$n-eludtd  crediter.]  Who  had  been  often  promifed 
payment,  but  deceived  over  and  over  again  j  and  who  in  vaia 
^nad  purfucd  ihcm  to  come  at  his  money. 

10.  Wait  for^  &fr.]  knowing  no  place  fo  likely  to  find  them 
at,  as  in  their  way  to  the  market  for  provifions,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  he  places  himfclf,  in  hopes  to  catch  them,  before  they 
liad  fpenc  the  little  remains  of  his  money  that  he  had  lent  them. 

11.  Tbepurpofe,  J^r.]  Who  have  no  Other  deiign,  or  end  of 
living,  but  eating  and  drinking. 

12.  Themoft  ivrttcbedf  tjfr.]  When  they  are  vifibly  falling 
into  ruin,  even  the  moft  wretched  of  them  will  live  more  expen- 

^vely  than  ever,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  the  better  to  conceal  their  fitaation,  and  thus  to  main- 
tain their  credit  fome  little  time  longer  ;  or,  perhaps,  from  mere 
defperation,  feeing  it  1%  too  late  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  and 
they  can  be  but  ruined. — This  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  oiv 

,day. 

14.  Meantime.^     While  they  have  any  thing  left. 

— —  They  fed  J  fe'r.]  They  ranfack,  as  it  were,  earth,  air, 
^nd  water,  for  jlcih  of  beafis,  fowl,  and  fifli,  for  dainties  to  plcafc 
their  talle. 
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(The  tribune  not  compelling  indeed,  butneitfaerprohibiting) 
TobeabottC  to  write  the  laws,  and  princely  words  of  a  fencer. 
Moreover,  you  fee  many,  whom  die  often-eluded  creditor 

is  wont 
To  wsdt  for  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  (hambles,  10 

Anfl  to  whom  the  purpofe  of  living  is  in  the  palate  alone. 
The  moft  wretched  of  thefe,  and  now  foon  to  fall  (his 
Ruin  already  being  clear)  fups  the  more  elegantly,  and  the 

better. 
Meantime,  they  feek  a  relifh  thro'  all  the  elements, 
The  prices  never  oppofing  their  inclination:  if  you  at- 
tend ^   .        15 
More  intimately,  those  thikgs  please  more,  whicr 

ARE  BOUGHT  FOR  MORE. 

Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  procure  a  fum  that  will  be 

wafted, 
Diflies  being  pawned,  or  a  broken  imsige  of  their  mother. 
And,  for  four  hundred  fefterces,  to  feafon  a  relifhing 

1 5.  The  prices t  iffc,  ]  They  never  coniider  or  fcruple  the  price 
which  they  are  to  pay— thefe  do  not  iland  ia  their  way. 

16.  More  intimately t^c]  More  clofely  to  the  difpofitions  of 
fucfa. 

Plea/emore,  &c.]    The  difh  plcafes  beft  that  is  dcareft 

bought ;  therefore,  i.  c.  to  gratify  their  glattony*^ 

17.  It  is  notMjpcultJ]  They  make  no  fort  of  diiHcuIty  of 
procuring  money,  by  pawning  what  they  have. 

— — —  Be  nvaftedt  6fr.]  Which  will  foon  be  gone,  fqaandered 
away  prefently. 

18.  D^es. pawned.]  Lanx  fignifies>  literally,  a  great  broad 
plate,  a  deep  dilh,  or  platter,  to  fervc  meat  up  in.  Here,  by 
lancibus,  perhaps,  is  to  be  underftood  his  plate  in  general,  his 
family-plate,  per  fynec.  This  he  fends  to  the  pawnbrokers  to 
raife  money  upon  for  the  prefent  fupply  of  his  extravagance. 

— *—  BroJiea  image,  dffr.l  A  famijy  buft,  or  (latue,  broken  to 
pieces  that  it  may  not  be  Known,  and  pawned fdr  the  value  of 
the  gold  or  filver  only. 

19.  Four  hundr id  fefterces^  tfTr.]  When  to  many  nummi  are 
mentioned,  fefterces  (feftertii)  are  ufually  underftdod  ;  ihd  fef- 
tertins  is  often  called  abfolately  nummus,  becaufe  it  was  in  moft 

F  4  frequent 
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Fidilc :  fiC  veniunt  act  miibdlanea.lttdi.  2# 

Refert  ergo  quis  baec  eadem  paret :  in  Rutilo  nam 

Luxuria  eft ;  in  Ventidto  lairdabile  nomen 

Sumit)  &  a  cenfu  iamam  trahit.  ilium  ego  jure 

Defpiciam,  qui  (bit  quanto  fublimior  Adas 

Omnibus  in  Libya  fit  montibus>  hie  tamen  idem       •  25 

Ignoret,  quantum  ferrata  diftet  ab  area 

Sacculus :  e  cede  defcendit,  yvS^  ciaiS^j 

Figendum,  &  memori  tradandum  pedore,  five 

Conju^ium  quaeras,  vel  iacri  in  parte  fenatus 

freqaent  ufe.  Alfo,  (eftertius  nammosy  about  i|d.  of  our  mo- 
uey.  See  Kennety  Book  v.  Partii.  p.  13.  Four  hundred  of 
Chele  (about  2I.  los.)  were  laid  outia  fcaibuiiig  a  fingledifli. 

20.  Earthen  difi."]  Having  Dawned  their  plate,  they  are  re- 
duced to  earthen-ware*  The  diih  is  put  here,  by  meton.  for  its 
contents. 

»..  T9  the  diet  J  {5fr.]  Mifcellanea— a  mi^ure  of  things 
without  any  order,  a  gallimawfry,  an  hotchpotch,  fuch  as  the 
fivord-players  and  prize-fighters  ufed  to  eat.-^From  their  dain- 
ties they  are  at  lad  reduced  to  the  coarfe  diet,  as  well  as  to  the 
mean  occupation,  of  a  common  prize-fighter.  See  I.  5^  and 
note  2. 

Ludi,  for  ludii,  the  gen.  of  ludius^-^a  ftage-player,  dancer, 
fword-player,  and  the  like,  who  play  on  a  flage. 

z\.  It  importethy  therefore.']  <}.  d.  Therefore,  that  we  may 
judge  aright,  and  not  indifcrimmately,  it  importeth  us  to  con* 
fider,  who  gives  (he  entertainment,  what  are  bis  drcamftances^— 
for  that  may  be  praife- worthy  in  thofe  who  can  afiFord  it,  which  is 
highly  viciousy  and  blameable,  in  thofe  who  cannot. 

In  Ruiiltis.]  Above  mentioned.   See  note  on  L  2. — ^To 

live  fplendidly^  would^  in  fuch  a  one  ai  Rutilus,  deferve  the 
name  of  extravagance  and  luxury,  becaufe  he  is  poor,  and  caiv't 
afford  it. 
•    22.  Fenti^us.]    A  noble  Roman,  vHbo  lived  hofpitably. 

J  UtitdaSU  namt.'i     The  entertainments  given  by  fuch 

a  one  are  deferveclly  ftyled  generous  and  magnificent, 

23.  Derives  i$i  fame.]  The  commendation  which  is  jufll/ 
bellowed  upon  it-'^its  praife. 

— —  frm  hit  imcami*']  From  tke  great  eftatc  of  the  giver, 
who  only  lives  in  a  magnificence  fuitable  to  his  income. 

*S~*-  fiy  ''^^9  ^^!sWfr>  *^^0  Or  jnftly,  for  he  deferve^  it. 

$4.  Atlas.']    See  Sat.  riii*  1-  3a,  note. 

z6.  J 
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£arAen  diih:.  thus  tlMjr  oome  to  the  dkt  of  a  prise* 

fighter*  20 

It  importetfa,  tfaeNAyrei  who  may  prepare  A^tvas  things^ 

for,  in  Rutiki% 
It  is  luxury  i  in  Venti<iiu»  a  laudaUe  nanie 
It  takes,  and  derives  its  fame  from  his  income.    I  ffiodd, 

by  right, 
Defpife  him,  who  knows  how  much  higher  Atks  is 
Than  all  the  mountains  in  Libya,  yet  this  iame  perfon  2$ 
Be  igaoran^  bow  much  ar  little  bag  differs  from  an 
iron  cheft :  know  thyself— defcended  from  heaven. 
To  be  fixed,  and  revolved  in  the  mindful  breaft,  whether 
You  may  feek  wedlock,  or  would  be  in  a  part  of 

26.  J  littk  hag.']  Saecnlas— a  little  bag,  pooch>  or  parfe, 
in  which  money  is  pat. 

«7,  Iron  cbefiJ]  The  rich  nfcd  to  keep  their  money  in  large 
chefts  armed  with  iron>  to  prevent  their  being  broken  open  and 
robbed. 

The  poet  means>  that  if  a  man  has  fenfe  enough  to  diftinguifii 
the  iize  of  Atlas  from  that  of  other  mountains  which  are  infe- 
rior  in  fize^  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  fooliih  enough  not  to  fee 
the  diAerence  between  bis  own  narrow  circum (lances,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich,  fo  as  to  regulate  his  manner  of  living  ac- 
cordingly, he  is  vtrf  deferving  of  the  ntmofl  contempt. 

—  Know  thy/elf,']  ytu^i  tf^tavlof.— >This  was  a  faying  of 
Chilon  the  Lacedemonian,  and  a  very  important  one ;  for  on 
felf- knowledge  depends  all  other  that  can  contribute  to  the  right 
management  and  dire^on  of  human  life  :  for  no  man,  endowed 
with  this,  would  plunge  himfelf  into  difficulties,  by  undertaking 
what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  abilities,  either  of  minci,  body, 
or'eftate*  This  apothegm  of  Chilo's  was,  with  others,  written 
up  in  golden  letters  at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  and 
was  therefore  believed  to  come  from  heaven.  Not  b»'t  it  is  very 
ibund  theblogy,  to  fay,  that,  to  have  the  veil  of  pride  and  felf- 
Jove.  taken  away,  fo  that  we  know  ourfclves  aright,  is  the  gift  cf 
God,  and  the  foundation  of  all  true  and  faving  knowledge.  See 
-  jer.xvii.  9, 10. 

28.  Fixed,  and revol'ved,  £5fr.]  As  a  condant  maxim,  and 
principle  of  adlion,  and,  as  fucli,  we  fhould  ever  be  mindfurl  of 
it.  Trai^lo— lit.  %nifies  to  handle,  which,  in  a  mental  fenfe, 
by  analogy,  may  fignify  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

z^,  lVe4Ufk,]   This  inftance  of  private  and  domeftlc  concern 

may 
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£fie  veltsr  fi6C  entm  l^ricam^flrtt  Acilitlis  3^ 

Therfites,  in  qua  fe  traduccbat  Ulyfles 
-Ancii^tem :  ku  tu  iiisignQ'.dffeiFiintne  catAm 
Protegcrc  affe6las  ;  te  confule,  die  tJbi  quis  fis  j 
Orator  vehem#fis,  aiv  CurduS)  Mi  Madio.  Yuccas 
'Kdfi^enda  eft  inehfura  tine,  fpeAandaque  rebus  35 

In  fummis,  nynimifque ;  etiam  cum  pifcis  etnetur : 
Nee  nfulluin  topias,  cum  lit  tibi  gobio  tantum 
f  ft  locfdh :  ^uis  eniih  te;  deficiente  crunien^ 
£t  erefcenCe  guld,  manet  exitus }  sere  paternoy 
Ac  rebus  n^rfis  in  v<:ntrem,  foenoris  atque  J^,t 

Argenti  gravfe,  &  pecorum  agrorumque  capacem  ? 

•  » 
may  (l^nd  alfo  for  all  others  of  the  like  kind,  in  which  felf* 
Jukowledge  is  highty  profitable  to  dired  aright. 

30.  Senate^l  If  you  wi(h  to  be  a  fenator,  you  ought  to  know 
yoarfelf,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  are  fit  for 
iUch  an  office  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  tiie  ftate 
than  unable  ilatefmen,  as  well  as  difgraceful  t(^  thofe  who  are 
fo. 

—  ■»■■  TherJaesJ]  See  Sat.  viii.  1,  z6<^,  note.  Such  a  fellow 
as  this  could  never  think  of  contending  for  the  armour  of 
>^chilles,  or  of  making  a  third  with  UlyiTesand  Ajaxinthedif- 
{>ute  about  it :  he  knew  himfelf  too  well. 

31.  Expofed  bim/elf]  To  ridicule*— as  the  daw  in  the  fable 
cvpofed  itielf  to  the  derifion  of  the  other  birds,  when  it  had 
drefTed  itfclf  in  the  borrowed  plumes  of  the  peacock.  See 
^i :  sw.  Traduco,  N°  5. 

32.  Douhtful,']  As  to  his  appearance,  when  he  had  the  ar-« 
jnour  of  Achilles  on,  no  longer  bearing  his  own  iemblance. 
Others  give  this  paiFage  another  turn,  and  make  it  exprefs  the 
modefly  of  Uiyiles,  who  (hewed  himfelf  doubtful  whether  he 
ihould  demand  the  armour  or  not,  looking  upon  himfelf  as  un^ 
worthy  to  wear  it.     So  F  a  a  n  a  b  . 

32—3.  Gnat  difficulty.']  \Vhere  the  controycrfy  is  very  ha- 
zardous and  difficult,  and  thecaufe  requires  an  able  advocate  to 
defend  it. 

33.  Confult  thy/elf,']  Before  you  undertake,  ooafult  well  your 
abilities  for  it. 

Tell  thyfdf^  tfr.]     After  much  felf-examination,   let 

your  own  confcience  anfwer,  and  tell  you  what  manner  of  man 
you  are. 

34.  A  vehement  orator. "^    Eloquent  ^nd  powerful r 

3+.  Ox 
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The  facred  ienate.  For  TheHkes  does  not  demand  the  jo 
Breaft-plate  of  Achilles,  in  Which  Ulyfies  expofed  himfelf 
Doubtful.  Or  whether  you  may  zScSk  to  defend  a  oiufe  in 

great 
Difficulty  ;  confult  thyfelf,  tdl  thyfelf  who  thou  art, 
A  vehement  orator,  or  Curtius,  or  Matho.  The  meafure  df 
Yourabilitiesisto  be  known,  and  regarded  in  thegreateft,  35 
And  in  the  leaft  afiairs  ;  even  when  a  Jifh  ftall  be  bought  t 
Nor  {hould  you  defirea  mullet^  when  you  have  only  a  gudgeon 
In  your  purfe :  fos  what  end  awaits  thee,  your  purfe  ^iljng. 
Your  gluttony  incrcafing:  your  paternal  fortune, 
And  fubftance,  funk  in  your  belly,  capable  of  containing  4.0 
Jntereft,  and  principal,  and  fields  and  flocks  ? 

34.  Or  Curtiuj]  Mofttanas,  a  man  of  very  middling  abilt* 
ties. 

— — Or  Mtffi&o,]  See  Sat.  i.  1.  32,  and  note  ;  vii.  119.-3 
felloUr  of  no  abilities,  who,  not  fucceeding  at  the  bdr,  turned 
ipy  and  informer. 

35-  rour  abilitiis,  faff.]  Baccse— lit.  check,  here  (by  fy nee.) 
-put  for  the  ivhole  month,  through  wiiich  we  fpcak ;  and  this,  for 
ipeaking  itfelf,  by  m'etonym.  The  poet  means,  that  the  extent 
of  a  man's  capacity  fhou Id  be  confidered,  if  he  intends  to  plead 
at  the  bar;  he  fhoald  know  his  own  powers  of  eloquence,  and 
aft  accordingly. 

35.  Regarded. 1  This  attention  to  the  fitnefs  of  a  man  for 
what  he  undertakes  ihoald  be  regarded  in  all  concerns  whatfo-- 
cvcr,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft. 

36.  Afip^^c.'\  When  he  goes  to  the  fi(h  market,  if  his 
purlc  will  only  afford  him  a  gudgeon,  he  ihould  not  think  of 
baying  fo  dear  a  iifh  as  a  mullet ;  i.e.  a  man  ihould  always  pro- 
portion his  expences  to  his  pocket. 

38.  What  endf^c]  What  mull  increaiing  expence  and 
gluttony,  and  a  decreafing  and  failing  purfe,  end  in  ? 

40.  In  your  belly,']  Your  patrimony,  both  in  goods  and  land, 
all  fpent  to  gratify  your  luxury  and  gluttony,  all  Iwallowed  up 
by  your  voracious  appetite. 

■  ■  Capable  of  containing ^  ^cJ]  Not  only  the  intcreft  and 
principal  of  what  the  father  left  in  perfonal  eitate,  but  alfo  all 
bis  land,  and  (lock  thereon,  into  the  bargain. 

By  argent^i  gravis  (joined  with  fcenoris,  w,^ich  fignifics  intcreft 

upon  money  lent)  the  principal  money  itlelf  may  be  under- 

ftood.     Or  the  epithet  gravis  may,  hctt^  fignify  the  bell  lilvcr 

,  money. 
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Talibus  a  dominfs  poft  cunda  noviffimus  exit 
Annulus,  &  digito  mendicat  Pollio  nudo. 
Non  przmaturi  cinercs,  nee  funus  acerbum 
Luxuriae,  fed  morte  magis  metuenda  fenedus.  45 

Hi  plenimque  gradus :  conduAa  pecunia  Romae, 
lE,t  coram  dominis  confunlitur :  inde  ubi  paulum 
Nefcio  quid  fupereft,  &  pallet  fcenoris  auAor^ 
Qui  verterc  folum,  Baias,  &  ad  Oftia  currunt, 
Cedere  namque  foro  jam  non  tibi  deterius,  quam  5^ 

£fquilia8  a  ferventi  migrare  Suburra. 
Ille  dolor  foluspatriam  fugientibus,  iUa 
Moeftitia  eft,  caruifle  anno  Circenfibus  uno. 
Sanguinis  in  &cie  non  bsret  gutta^  morantar 

jnone/y  in  contradiftin^on  to  the  teoue  argentum*  veorqae  fe- 
cundac>  Sat.  ix.  3 1 . 

Many  interpret  argenti  gravis  to  denote  filver  in  the  rode 
beavy  mafs. 

42.  Such  maJiersA  i.  e.  Owners,  poffcffors. 

— —  Jfigr  alU  ^r.]     When  all  elfc  is  fpcnt  and  gone. 

43.  l^he  rin^'\  The  mark  of  honour  find  diftindlion  worne 
by  Roman  knights.  They  mud  be  driven  very  hard  to  part  with 
this;  but  having^  by  their  extravagance,  reduced  themfelves  be-> 
low  the  fortune  and  rank  of  the  equeilrian  order^  they  have  no 
light  to  claim  it,  or  to  wear  the  badge  of  it, 

— —  PMo,]  He  was  Urought  to  that  pafs  by  his  gluttony, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fell  his  ring,  and  then  beg  for  a  liveli* 
hood. 

— —  Naktd finger.']  His  finger  bare,  bereft  of  the  ring  which 
he  ufed  to  wear  upon  it. 

44.  AJhes,  ^cJ]  Death  never  comes  too  foon  ;  the  fanoral 
pile,  which  reduces  them  to  aihes,  is  never  bitter  to  fuch  ^ 
thefe,  whofe  maxim  is — «'  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one,"  or, 
**  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'* 

45.  To  luxury,]  -  To  gluttons  and  fpendthrifts. 

More  to  he  feared^  l^c]     Becaufe  it  can  be  attended 

with  nothing  but  poverty  and  difeafe. 

46.  Oftinus  tbifiepsJ]  Plerumque-^for  the  moft  part,  moil 
commonly,  the  degrees  by  which  they  proceed. 

Borrowed  at  Roim,]     They   firft  take   up  money  at 

Rome. 

47.  Before  the  owners,]  Spent  before  the  face  of  the  late 
pwaers—i.  e.  of  the  people  who  lent  it. 

47.  ^*W 
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^tom  fuch  mailers,  after  al),  laft  goes  forth 

The  ring,  and  Pollio  begs  with  a  naked  finger. 

A(hes  are  not  premature,  nor  is  a  funeral  bitter 

To  luxury,  but  old  age  more  to  be  feared  than  death.     4$. 

Thefe  arexiftimes  the  fteps ;  mofley  is  borrowed  at  Rome, 

And  confumed  before  the  owners :  then,  when  a  little, 

I  dan*t  know  what,  is  left,  and  the  vfurer  is  pale, 

Thofe  who  have  changed  the  foil,  run  to  Baiae,  and  to  Ofti«« 

For,  to  depart  from  the  forum,  is  not  worfe  to  you,  than  sa 

To  migrate  to  Elquilis  from  the  hot  Suburra. 

That  is  the  only  grief  to  thofe  who  fly  their  country,  that 

The  forrow,  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  Circenfian  games 

for  one  year. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  fticks  in  the  face,  few  detain 

47.^  JThen  a  Hale,  ^c]  Before  it  is  all  gone,  and  they 
have  juft  enoagh  to  carry  them  off,  whatever  the  fam  may  be  I 
don't  know — 

48.  The  u/urer,]  Lit.  the  increafer  of  intcreft-rthemoncy- 
lendciv— who,  perhaps,  may  have  taken  fuch  an  advantage  ci 
their  neceflities,  as  to  make  them  pay  iocere/t  upon  intereft*— 

— —  Is  fa/e,]     With  the  fear  of  lofing  ail  his  money. 

^g,Cha7tged  the  foil, '\  Vertere  folum,  /ignifies  to  run  one^s 
ctuntry.     Cic.  pro  domo.     Thofe  who  have  made  off. 

Baia,  and  Ojlia.]     Sec  Sat.  iii.  1.  4;  and  Sat.  viii. 

171,  note  2.  from  whence  they  might  take  ihipping^  and  make 
their  efcape  into  fome  other  country. 

50.  F&r,  to  depart,  ^cJ]  To  run  away  from  Rome  for  debt 
is  \o  common,,  that  there  is  no  more  difcredit  in  it,  than  chan^. 
ing  the  hot  ib-eet  of  the  Suburra  (fee  Sat.  iii,  v.)  for  the  cool  air 
of  the  Efquilian  hill.  See  Sat.  v.  1.  77—8.  Foro  is  here  put, 
by  fynec.  for  Rom«  itfetf.  Or  to  depart  from  the  forujti,  may 
imply  their  running  away  from  jullice. 

53.  Circenji an  games,  ^ff.]  Thefe  people  have  no  other  for- 
row, or  regret,  at  flying  their  country,  than  arifef/rom  their  not 
being  able  to  partake  of  the  public  diverfions  daring  their  ab- 
fence.     See  Sat,  iii.  1.  223,  note. 

54.  Drop  0/ blood,  i^c]  They  have  loft  all  fhame-*they 
cannot  bluih. 

54 — 5.  Detain  modefiy,  tff.]  The  virtue  of  Modefty  i« 
laughed  ai  aod  rirdicuk^ ;  ihe  is,  ^  it  were,  taking  her  flight 

from 
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Pauci  ridiculum,.&  fugientem  ex  urbe  pudorem*  5$ 

Experiere  hodie  numquid  pulcherrima  diStiXy 
Perdcey  non  prftftem  viti,  nee  moribus,  &  re  j 
Sed  laudem  filiquas  occultus  ganeo^  pultes 
Coram  aliis  di£bm  puero ;  fed  in  aure  placentas. 
Nam,  cum  fis  conviva  mihi  promiflus,  habebis  6# 

Evandrum,  venies  I'irynthiuS)  aut  ititdor  iilo 
Hofpes,  &  ipfe  tamen  contingens  (anguine  ccdum^. 
Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  fidera  miflus* 

Fercula  nunc  audi  nuUis  omata  macellis :  • 
De  Tiburtino  veniet  pinguiffimus  agro  €  j 

from  the  city>  and  very  few  are  for  ibppiogher,  or  delving  her 
retreat. 

56.  This  day,  ^c!\     When  you  arc  to  dine  with  me. 

—  Experience,  &€."]  i.  c.  You  (hall  be  convinced,  by  your 
own  experience,  whether  I  am  an  hypocrite,  faying  one  thing 
and  doing  another ;  and  while  I  have  been  laying  down  fucli 
fair  and  becoming  rules  of  oeconomy,  in  what  1  have  been  fry- 
ing, I  praftife  them  not,  in  fad,  neither  with  refped  to  my  way 
of  life,  nor  my  moral  conduft.— Re — in  reality.  Ter.  And. 
Aftv.  Sc.i.  1.5. 

58.  Pui/e,]  Siliquas  denotes  bean  or  pea-pods,  or  the  like  ; 
alfo  the  pulle  contained  therein — it  ftands  for  frugal  and  homely 
diet  in  general. 

Water 'gruel, "l     Pultes. — Puis  Signifies  a  kind  of  diet 

which  the  antients  ufed,  made  of  meal  and  water  fodden  toge- 
ther.— This  alfo  (lands  here  for  any  thing  of  that  homely  kind. 

59.  Cakes,"]  Thefe  were  dainties  made  with  honey  and  other 
fwcctmeats.     Hor.  Ep.  Lib.  i.  x.  1.  ii»  12,  fays— 

Libra  recofo. 

Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 

I  naufeate  honied  cakes,  and  long  for  bread. 

Francis. 

You  (hall  fee,  fays  the  poet,  whether  lam  a  glutton  in  fecret, 
though  profefTedly  abftemious ;  whether  I  recommend  a  meal  of 
herbs,  yet  fecretly  gormandize  on  dainties ;  and  when  be^re 
company  I  order  my  fervant  to  bring  fomc  homely  fare,  I  fe- 
cretly whifper  him  to  bring  fome  very  lufcious  and  delicate 
itod. 

60.  Promifid  gueft."]  Since  yea  have  proBlifed  to  be  my  gneA 
ait  dinner. 

60.  Tom 
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Modeftj,  ridiculous  add  flying  out  of  the  citf.  55 

You  (hall  this  day  experiences  whether  things  moft  fair 
In  word,  Perficus,  I  caAnot  prz^fe^  neitfaef  in  my  life^  nor 

in  my  morals,  and  in  deed ; 
Bjut,  a  fecret  glutton^  I  can  praife  puUe^  order  water-guel 
To  the  fervant  before  others,  but,  in  his  ear,  cakes« 
For,  fince  you  are  a  promifed  gueft  tome,  you  fhall  have  60 
Evander,  you  ihall  come  Tirynthtus,  or  a  goeft  lefe 
Than  he,  and  yet  he  akin  to  heaven  in  bloody 
The  one  fent  to  the  ftars  by  water,  the  other  by  flames. 

Now  hear  of  difheSbiurnifhed  from  no  ffaambhis : 
There  fhall  come,  from  my  Tiburtine  ferro,  the  fattcft  65 


60.  Tou  fiall have."]  i.  c.  You  (hall  find  in  : 

61.  E^vaniier,]  A  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  having  accidentally 
llain  his  father,  failed  into  Italy,  and  pofTcfTed  himfelf  of  the 
place  where  afterwards  Rome  was  built.  He  entertained  Her- 
cules, and  hofpitably  received  iSneas  when  he  landed  in  Italy^ 
See  Virg.  iEn.viii.  154,  &  feq. 

—  Tiryntbius .  ]  A  name  of  Hercules ,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcmena — ilie  being  born  at  Tiryns,  a  city  of  Peleponnefu*,  h# 
was  therefore  called  Tirynthius. 

— —  A  gueft  lefs,  ^c]  Meaning  ^neas— inferior  in  birth. 

62.  Tet  be  akin,  ^r.]  i£neas  was  the  Ion  of  Anchiies  aad 
the  goddefs  Venus. 

63.  By  'waur.']  iEneas  was  drowned  in  the  Numicus,  a  ri- 
ver in  Italy,  which  on  that  account  was  fabuloufly  confecrated. 

— —  Tbe  otber  hyjiames.']  Hercules  burnt  himfelf  to  death 
on  Mount  Octa,  in  Thcflaly. 

The  poet  feems  to  mean,  that  Periicjis,  his  friend,  (hould,  on 
his  coming  to  dine  with  him,  find  htm  another  Evander  with  re-» 
fpeft  to  the  homclinefs  and  fimpiicity  of  his  entertainment;  and 
that  Perficus  might  confider  himfelf  as  Hercu]es>  or  iEneas,  or 
indeed  both,  with  regard  to  the  welcome  he  would  findyandtbd 
hofpitable  reception  he  would  meet  with. 

04-  Nfiw  htarj  ^c]  Now  hear  your  bill  of  fare,  not  a  fin* 
gle  article  of  which  is  furniihcd  from  the  butcher's  or  pouU 
terer's.  Macellum  iignifie«  a  market  for  all  manner  of  provi* 
ilons. 

69-  Tibutrtinefarm,']  Tibor,  a  pleafaQt  city  of  Italy,  fituate 
on  the  river  Anio,  about  it;cteen  miles  from  Rome-*-io  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  Juvenal  had  a  farm.  See  hLor,  Ode. 
Lib.  i.  Ode  vii.  k  al. 

66.  Not 
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Hoedulus,  &  toto  grege  moUior,  infcius  herbae^ 

Necdum  aufu$  virgas  humilis  mordere  MiSti ; 

Qui  jplus  ladis  habet  quam  fanguinis  $  &  montani 

Afparagiy  pofito  quos  legit  villica  fufo* 

Grandia  praeterea,  tortoque  calentia  fctno  70 

Ova  adfunt  ipfis  cum  matribus ;  &  fervatae 

parte  anni,  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus  uvae : 

Signinum,  Syriumque  pyrum :  de  corbibus  ifdem 

Emula  Picenis,  &  odoris  mala  recentis, 

Nee  metuenda  tibi,  ficcatum  frigore  poftquam  75 

Autumnum,  &  crudi  pofuere  pericula  fucci. 

Haec  olim  noftri  jam  luxurioia  fenatus 

Coena  fuit :  Curius,  parvo  quae  legerat  horto, 

Ipfe  focis  brevibus  ponebat  olufcula :  quae  nunc 


66.  Not  knowing  grafs.']  Never  fulfered  to  graze,  but,  like 
^cur  houre-lamby  fatted  by  fuckling* 

67.  Norytt  dari/fg.]  Or  attempting  to  browfe  on  the  twigs 
of  the  willow,  which  luds  are  very  fond  of,  but  they  are  apt  to 
make  the  fleih  bitter. 

68 — 9.  Mou^ain  A/paragufesJ]  Some  wild  forts  that  ^w  on 
the  mountains,  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  afparagus  altilis,  or 
that  which  was  carefully  cultivated  in  garden-beds.  AijparagI, 
plur.  may  mean  the  young  ihoots  of  herbs  that  are  to  be  eaten. 
See  Sat.  v.  8 1 ,  note. 

69.  Bailiff* s  nuife,  ISc."]  The  feminine  of  villicus,  a  lleward 
or  bailiff,  iigniges  the  wife  of  fuch  a  one,  a  fanner's  wife,  and 
the  like.  The  afparagus  gotten  for  the  dinner  was  not  of  the 
fort  which  is  raifed  at  a  great  expence,  and  gathered  by  people 
kept  for  fuch  purpofes,  but  the  wild  fort,  and  gathered  by  a  wo- 
man, who  at  other  times  was  employed  in  fpinning. 

70.  Eggs'-— warm,  ^r.]  Large  new-laid  eggs,  brought  in 
the  neft,  which  was  made  of  hay  twifted  together. 

71.  jire  added,  "l  i.  e.  To  the  bill  of  fare. 

—  JViih  the  mothers,  ^f .]  The  fame  hens  that  laid  them. 

72.  Grapes,  ^f.]  Preferred  for  fomc  time  after  their  being 
gathered,  fo  as  to  look  quite  freih,*  as  much  fo  as  when  they 
were  upon  the  vines. 

73.  The  Signian.]  Signia  was  a  town  in  Italy,  famous  for 
pears  and  for  rough  wines*- 

Spamans  immiti  Signia  muflo.        Sil.  viii.  380. 

73.  ne 
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Young  kid,  and  more  tender  than  all  the  flock,  ignorant  of 

graf% 
Nor  yet  daring  to  bite  the  twig  of  the  low  willow : 
Which  has  more  of  milk  than  blood.     And  mountain 
Afparagufes,  which  my  bailiff's  wife  gather'd,  laying  her 

fpindle  ailde. 
Great  eggs  hefides,  warm  in  the  twifted  hay,  70 

Are  added,  with  the  mothers  themfelves  ;  and,  kept  for  a 
Part  of  the  year,  grapes,  fuch  as  they  were  upon  the  vines : 
The  Signian  and  Syrian  pear :  from  the  fame  bafkets 
Apples,  rivals  to  the  Picene,  and  of  a  recent  odour, 
Nor  to  be  feared  by  you,  after  they  have  laid  afide  75 

The  autumn,  dried  by  cold,  and  the  dangers  of  a  crude  juice* 
This,  a  long  time  ago,  was  the  luxurious  fuppcr  of  the 
Senate :  Curius  put  fmall  herbs,  which  he  had  gathered  in  his 
Little  garden,  over  his  fmall  fire :  which  now 

73.  The  Syrian  pear,"]  Thefe  came  from  Tarentum,  a  city 
of  Calabria,  but  were  originally  brought  from  Syria. 

74.  Apples,  rivals  to  the  Picene,^  Horace  fays,  that  the  ap- 
ples from  Tibar  were  not  fo  good  as  the  Picene. 

Picenis  cedantpomis  Tiburtia  fucco.     Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iv.  70. 

Therefore  it  was  a  high  commendation  of  his  apples,  to  fay  they 
rivalled  thofe  of  Picenum. 

■     ■    Recent  odturA     Smelling  as  frcfh  as  if  juft  gathered. 

75.  To  he  feared f  esfc]  You  need  not  fear  to  cat  them,  fince 
the  cruder  juices  which  they  have  in  autumn  are  dried  aw^> 
and  now  they  are  mellowed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  fothat  you  arc 
ia  no  danger  from  the  four  and  unripened  juice  of  them,  as  yoa 
might  be  if  you  ate  them  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  were  ga- 
thered. 

By  autumnum  (fuccum  underflood)  is  here  meant  the  au- 
tumnal juice  of  the  apple,  which  is  crude,  and  apt  to  offend  the 
ilomadu    See  autumnus -a -um.    Ainsw. 

yy.  J  long  time  ago.]  Jam  olim.— q.  d.  The  fcnators  of 
Rome  would,  in  old  times*  not  only  have  been  content  with  fuch 
a  fapper  as  the  above,  but  even  have  tbooghtjt  luxury. 

78.  Quriksl  Dentatus.     When  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Sam- 
nites  came  to  him,  they  found  him  boiling  fome  pot  herbs  over 
'the  fire.     Ste  Sat.  ii.  1. 153,  note. 
"^  Vol.  IL  ^  G  2o.  J 
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Squallidus  in  ihagnl  fefti Jit  comped^  ^Rffor^  9o 

Qui  meminit,  calidse  fapiat  quid  vulva  popinab 

Bicci  terga  fuis,  rara  pendthtia  crate^ 

Moris  erat  qaondam  feftis  JTervai-e  diebU^ 

£t  natalitium  coghatis  poDere  lairdttm, 

Accedcnte  nova,  fi  quam  dabat  hoftia,  carne.  S5 

Cbgnatorum  atiquii  tituio  ter  GonfiilK^  atque 

Gafirorum  im'pisriis,  &  DiA^tbris  honorb 

Functus,  ad  has  ^ulae  {o\i\k>  maturnis  ibat)  - 

Ere<£him  domito  rcfcrens  a  ihonte  ligoiicrfw 

80.  J  dirty  Jig^,  lic^  Slaves  who  had  committed  certain 
^rimeS)  were  pot  in  iron5>  add  made  to  dig  in  mines,  or  in  the 
fields,  or  in  done-quarries.     See  Sat.  viii.  179, 180. 

81.  WT?o  rememb&s^  isff.]  Who  ftill  retains  the  remem- 
fcrance  of  his  going  into  a  cook's  fliop,  and  feading  on  a  fow'a 
womb  which  was  drefled  there. 

The  paps  of  a  Tow  with  pig,  together  with  a  part  of  the  belly, 
cut  oS  from  the  animal,  and  dreiTed  with  proper  feafoning,  was 
a  favooHte  diih  among  th^  Roihans.  Another  favourite  diftftras 
the  womb  of  a  fow  with  pig.  If  this  were  taken  from  her  white 
pregnant,  it  was  called  eje£titia :  if  after  (he  had  farrowed,  por- 
caria ;  the  former  was  Veckoned  the  moft  delicious.  See  Hor. 
JLib.  i.  Epift.  xv«  L41.  Piiny>  Lib.  viii.  c.  51.  fays  this  was 
forbidden  hy  the  cenfors. 

Such  homely  and  frugal  fare,  as  pleafed  that  great  man  Cu- 
rius,  is  now,  foch  is  the  ftate  of  luxury  among  all  ranks  of  pco- 
|)le,  contemned  eVen  by  the  loweft  and  mo3  abjeft  of  Haves, 
who,  in  their  better  days,  remember  to  have  tafted  faiKionable 
dainties. 

82.  ne  tack,  Cffc]     Whkt  we  call  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

JHele  rack.']     Crates  fignifics  a  grate,  whatever  it  ht 

made  oF— if  of  Wood,  we  call  it  a  rack,  which  Confiftsbf  a  frame» 
in  which  are  inferted  bars  of  wood  at  didances  from  each  other, 
'and  uied  in  keeping  bacon.  The  word  rar&  intirtiaics,  that  the 
ba^s  were  few»  and  at  large  didances  from  each  6ther. 

83.  ForfeftaUays.']  Hi|;h  days  and  holiday's,  as  wd  fvf-^t^ 
a  great  treat. 

84.  Bacon,'\  Lardum  (qnafi large  aridom^.  iSbmeflmes  Ah 
fignifiei  bacon,  fometimes  'the  lard  or  fat  of  bacon.  Htrt^  pel\ 
laps,  what  we  call  a  rafhcr,  i.  e.  a  flict  of  fat  b4coA  bh>iTed. 

— '-^  Birtjh'ifay  prefint,'\  Natalitium  figniiit^  k  gift,  or  pr6v 
fent,  fent^one  on  his  birth-day,  or  an  entertainnitht  made  fbr 
\>ne's  friends  and  relations  on  fach  an  oocafion. 
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A  dirtf  ii$gct,  in  a  hrge  tttttTy  de^fes^  So 

Who  remembers  kdw  die  fow^s  womb  of  t  cook^s  hot  (hop 

can  reliih. 
The  back  of  a  dry  fwiiie,  hanging  on  a  wide  rack^ 
It  was  the  cuftom  fiotoierly  to  keep  for  ibfhd  days^ 
And  to  fet  bacon^  as  a  birth-day  prelent,  before  relations^ 
^refh  meat  acceding)  if  the  ft^crifice  afforded  any.  85 

Some  one  of  the  kindred,  with  the  title  of  thrice  conful,  and 
Who  the  commands  of  caftips,  and  the  hononr  of  didator 
Had  diltharged^  went  to  thefe  feafts  fbontr  than  ufual, 
firiHging  back  his  cred  fpade  from  a  fubdued  mountain. 

$5.  i^rejk  meat  acceding,]  To  this>  pierhaps,  fome  new  or 
freih'killed  meat  was  added. 

— — ^  if  the  facr'tfici^  tsff.]  If  they  offered  a  facrifice*  and  any 
JBeih  of  the  vidim  remained  to  fpare^  it  wai  reckoned  and  prized 
as  an  accidental  rarity. 

86.  ^om  mm  of  tbie  kMrtdJ]  u  e.  Of  the  perfon's  kinfmen 
who  made  the  feail.<^->Perhaps  be  alludes  particularly  here  to 
Curhts  above  mentioned,  who  was  thrke  confnU  and  a  great  ge* 
neral :  he  beat  Pyrrhus^  king  of  Epiras,  and  drove  him  oat  of 
Italy;  and  was  remarkable  m  his  courage^  honefly,  and  fm* 
gality.     See  Ainsw. 

87.  The  honour  of  dilator.]  This  was  a  chief  magillrate^ 
chofen  on  ibme  urgent  occaiion,  who(e  pOwer  was  abiblute>  from 
whom  lay  no  appeal :  bis  ofEce  was  limited  to  fix  months,  when 
there  was  a  new  election,  either  continuing  the  fame,  or  chuiing 
a  new  one.  The  didator  differed  ift  i»othing  from  a  king»  but 
In  his  name^  and  in  the  duration  of  his  power. 

88.  Went  to  thefe  feafts  ^^  Homely  as  they  were  as  to  a  famp- 
tndas  treat. 

'•■■  ■  '  Sooner  than  ufuaL]  Leaving  their  work  before  the  ofual 
hoor. 

89.  His  ereS  fjfiade.}  Raifed  high  by  berag  carried  on  his 
Ihonlder. 

*  "■■  Subdued  mountain.]  Where  he  had  been  at  work,  dig* 
ging  die  foil,  and  fubduing  its  ftabbomnefs^  rendering  it  fit  tor 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 

Ovidy  Met.  xi.  31.  ufes  the  word  fubigere  in  this  fenfe. 

Boves  prefTo  fubigebant  vomere  terram. 

Virg.  G.  ii.  L  1 14.  nfes  the  word  domitum  to  denote  the  cuk 
tlvacion  of  land. 

Afpice  k  extremis  domitum  cnltoribus  orbem. 

G  2  90.  3r/fflr. 
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Cum  tremerent  suitem  Fabios,  durumque  Catoneniy      90 

£t  Scauros,  ic  Fabricios,  rigtdtque  feveros 

Cenforis  mores  etiam  collega  timeret :   . 

Nemo  inter  curas,  &  feria  duxit  habendum, 

Qualis  in  oceani  fluifhi  teftudo  nataret^  . 

Clarum  Trojugenis  fadura  ac  nobile  fulcrum !  95 

Sed  nudo  latere,  &  parvis  frons  xrea  ledis 

Vile  coronati  caput  oftendebat  afelli. 

Ad  quod  lafcivi  ludebant  ruris  alumni. 

Tales  ergo  cibi,  qualis  domus  atque  ftipellex. 

90.  Trembled,  C^r.]  In  old  time,  when  the  people  flood  in 
awe  of  great  and  good  nren. 

Fabii,  ^cJ]     Thefe  names  ftand  here,  not  only  as  per- 

fonally  referring  to  the  great  men  mentioned,  bat  referring  alfo 
to  ail  the  grave  and  virtuous  magiftrates  of  old  time,  who>  like 
them,  reproved  and  cenfured  vice. 

Fabins  was  the  name  of  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  many  of 
which  had  borne  great  offices  with  the  higheft  credit.  They  are 
often  mentioned  by  our  poet. 

Severe  Cato,]     Cato,  called  Cen(brius,  is  here  meant^ 

who  was  fo  called  for  his  gravity  and  ftrif^nefs  in  his  cenforfhip. 

91.  T/je  Scauri,]     See  Sat.  ii.  1.  35,  note. 

—  FaBriciiJ]  The  name  of  a  family,  of  which  was  C.  Fa- 
biricias  .  Lufcinus,  a  famous  conful,  who  conquered  Pyrrhas 
king  of  Epirus.  One  of  this  name  was  alfo  cenfor.  See  Sat.  ix. 
142. 

92.  His €oUiague ftared.l  Alluding  to  Fabius  Maximos,  who 
found  fault  with  his  colleague,  P.  Decitts>  for  being  too  remifs  in 
hh  office  of  cenfor.    See  Sat.  ii.  1. 1 2 1 ,  note  2/ 

93.  Nobody,  ^cJ]  No  one  thought  it  worth  their  car^  or  a 
matter  of  ferious  concern. 

94.  What  fort  of  tortoi/e,^c,'\  Whether  fmall  or  great.  But 
in  the  days  of  the  poet,  when  luxury  was  rifen  to  a  great  heightj 
people  of  faihion  were  very  anxious  to  inlay  their  furniture,  and 
particularly  the  couches  which  they  lay  upon  at  their  entertain- 
ments, with  the  largeft  and  fined  pieces  of  tortoife-fliell,  to  get 
at  which  they  fpared  no  pains  or  expence.  Sec  Sat.  vi.  f.  3S0, 
and  note. 

95.  Couch,  trfr.]  Fulcrum  literally  fignifies  a  ftay  or  prop  ; 
but,  by  fynec.  is  ufed  for  the  couch  or  bed  itfelf  (fee  Sat.vi. 
1.22.)  which  was  inlaid  and  adorned  in  the  moil  expeniive  and 
fplendid  manner. 

95.  Thi 
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But  when  they  trembled  at  the  Fabit,  and  fevere  Cato,  90 
And  the  Scauri,  and  Fabricii,  and  the  fevere  manners 
Of  a  rigid  cenfor,  even  his  colleague  feared ; 
Nobody  efteemed  it  to  be  reckoned  amoi^  his  cares,  and 

ferious  concerns, 
What  fort  of  tortoife  might  fwim  in  the  waves  of  the  fea. 
About  to  mal^  a  famous,  and  noble  couch  for  die  Troju-» 

genae:  95 

But  with  a  naked  fide,  and  on  fmall  l;»eds,  a  brazen  front 
Showed  the  vile  head  of  an  afe  wearing  a  garland. 
At  which  the  wanton  boys  of  the  country  made  a  jeft. 
Therefore  fuch  was  their  food,  as  was  their  houfe,  and  the 

furniture ; 

95.  TXjp  Trojugttt/r,]  The  nobles,  whom  the  poet  here,  and 
clfewhere,  fatirically  calls  TrojugensB,  becaafe  they  boaftcd 
their  defcent  from  the  antient  Trojans,  the  firft  founders  of  the 
Koman  empire  after  the  fiege  of  Troy.  See  Sat.  i.  1.  100^ 
note. 

96.  Naked  fide,"]  Their  couches  had  plain  and  ordinary  fides, 
or  fides  which  had  no  backs  rifing  from  them,  to  Jean  upon 
for  their  eafe. 

— —  Small  bedsJ]  They  were  frugal  even  in  the  fizc  oi  their 
couches. 

— —  A  hroKen fronts  €sff.]  Having  no  other  ornament  than 
a  plain  piece  of  brafs  in  front,  with  an  afs's  head,  crowned  with 
a  garland,  fixed,  or,  perhaps,  carved  upon  it.  This,  from  a  fu- 
perfHtion  which  prevailed  in  Tufcany,  that  it  operated  as  a 
charm  to  proteA  their  lands  from  damage,  and  made  them  fruit- 
ful, ufed  ordinarily  to  be  hung  up  in  their  fields  and  gar* 
dens. 

98.  Wblch.'\  The  afs's  head,  when  hung  oat  in  the  fields,  &c. 
— —  Bvys  of  the  country  y  ^r.]     Was  laughed  at  by  the  ruf- 

tic  children,  who  made  fport  at  its  awkward  appearance.  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  the  ornament  of  the  afs's  head  crown- 
ed  with  a  garland,  perhaps  of  vine  leaves,  and  put,  or  carved,  it 
may  be,  on  the  antient  feftal  couches,  had  not  fome  reference  to 
Bacchus  and  his  fofter-fether  Silenus,  the  former  of  which  was 
the  fuppofed  inventor  of  wine,  and  reprefented  with  a  thyrfus, 
and  garlands  of  vine  leaves  i  the  other,  as  a  drunken  old  man, 
riding  upon  an  afs. 

99.  Such  was  their  food,  ^c.'\  i.e.  They  were  all  of  a  piece, 
as  wc  hy. 

G  3  100.  Then 
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Tunc  rudis,  &  Graias  mirari  nefcius  arfes,  j|Gf 

Urbibus  everfis,  prxdamm  in  parte  repertaiy 

Magnorum  artificum  frangebat  pocula  miles, 

Ut  phaleris  gauderet  equus,  cselataque  caffia 

Romuleae  fimulacra  ferae  manfuefcere  juflae 

Imperii  fiito,  &  gemlnos  fub  rupe  Quirinos,  jfQj 

Ac  nudam  effigiem  clypeo  fulgebtis  ic  hafta^ 

J^endentifque  Dei,  perituro  oftenderet  hofti. 

Argent!  quod  erat,  fdis  fqlgebat  in  armis* 

Ponebaiit  igitur  Thufiro  iarrata  catino 

Qmni^  tunc  -,  quibus  invideas>  fi  lividulus  fis,  i|Q 

too,  Tim  rude.]  The  foldier  in  thoTe  days  was  rough  ^n4 
haridy,  and  unfkilled  in  the  refinements  of  Itucary. 

— *-  Unknenuingi  ^cJ]  The  Romans  copied  their  ]axur]f 
from  the  Greeks,  the  iviiution  of  whom  was,  among  them»  aa 
£i{hionable  as  of  the  French  aixvong  us.  See  Sat.  iii.  1.  60—1^ 
where  the  poet  fpeaks  of  this  with  the  higheft  indignatioii. 

1 01.  Citiis  biing  ovirtt^ntd.\  When  befi^ged  town*  w^ff 
taken  and  plandered. 

— —  A  futnd  part,  ^r.]  i.  e.  |n  feme  part(  of  a  he^p  oC 
(j>oils  which  the  foldier  met  with  in  his  plonoering  the  place. 

102.  Brake  the  cups,  ^r.]  When  the  rude  and  unpoliihc4 
foldier  pofTeiled  himfelf  of  veiTels,  curioufly  eonboiTed  or  en- 
graved by  the  )iands  of  fome  of  the  chief  Qrecian  ar^fts^  fo  fa^ 
from  priziftg  them*  he  brake  them  to  pieces^  in  order  to  adorn 
l^is  horiie,  as  with  pompous  trappings, 

103.  Bmbajfed  helmet •}  The  foldier  having  finindfoip^  fine 
large  jpieces  of  plate,  with  the  defiens  under  mentioned  wrought 
upon  u,  brake  out  the  iigures,  aaafallened  them  (o  hif  helmety 
that  be  might  exliibit  them  to  the  eyes  of  a  vanqjuilhed  enemy^ 
whom  he  was  going  to  put  to  the  fword,  as  enfigns  of  triumph* 

104.  LikeneJfrs,lS<.'\  Of  the  wolf  which  fuckled  RQIttnl^san4 
RemuS'--of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the  god  |^s* 

— —  Commanded  to  grenAj  tame.]  So  as  not  only  n^t  tO  hur| 
the  two  children,  but  to  nouriih  th^m  with  her  milk. 

105.  Fate  of  the  empire.]  That  deiliny,  which  had  appointed 
Romulus  to  be  the  founder  of  the  city  and  coramooweahh  o^ 
Rome,  ordered  alfo  the  means  of  his  preiervaxion  ^h^n  ^o  in* 
fant,  by  ordaining  that  a  favage  beaft  ihould  grow  tam^ 

— -  Under  a  rock.]  The  figures  of  the  two  brothers  ^x% 
defcribed  as  lying  under  a  rock,  and  fucking  the  ihe-woifl 

—  T^n  ^iriuiy  Wc]  Romttlus  and  Remus  are  ber^  mu- 
derlloodi  though  the  name  of  Quirinus  was  given  to  Romulua 

only. 
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Then  rude,  and  unknowing  to  ^^mire  die  Greciap^ftf^  iqo 
Cities  being  w^rtumpdj  ia  a  fo^nj.  fsixt  ^  ibe  ^q}^% 
The  Ibldier  brake  the  CKps  of  gr-e^t  aitifi^s^ 
That  bis  hoife  might  rejpi^e  [ii  tnippifl^  ml  ^i  ^ 

embofied  helonet 
LikeneflTes  of  the  Rom^la^a  wi)d-1|eaft^qqfl|«i9nded|9gFOW 

tame 
By  tlie  hte  of  i^^  empire^  aiid.  v^^j  a  rook  th^  twin  Q^K 

rini,  105 

And  a  naked  image  of  the  god  (fhiivi^  with  £bield  V^ 
Spear,  and  impending)  might  (hew  to  the  fosa^ut  to  peiifll* 
What  was  of  ftlver,  (hone  in  arms  ^lom. 
Therefore,  they  dien  put  aH  their  food  of  corn  ih  aTu&an 
Piih  i  which  you  would  envy,  were  you  a  little  envious*  1  zo 

only,  after  his  coolecratioa.    The  Ro^ian  people  weve  alio 
called  Quirites.     See  Sat.  iii.  1. 6o»  note. 

1 06.  J  noAeJ  imagft  Cj^c]  The  ima^e  of  Mars^  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  Roman  name. 

107.  ImpinMng,']  Pendenti8-p*-haiiging»  or  hovering  ov«r 
the  children  as  their  protedor^  with  his  glittering  ihield  and 
fword. 

«~-  Migfft  fiavfy  C^r.]  q.  d.  That  the  emboiled  helmei 
inight  exhibit  to  the  foe  about  to  die,  the  likeneSes,  &c. 

lod.  WlMt  aval  pffil'Ofr^  fcfr.]  Ail  the  filver  gotten  in  war 
was  only  made  uiie  of  to  adorn  their  military  accoutrements. 

109.  Boodrfcorn,}  Parrata  Signifies  all  ibrts  of  food  made 
of  com,  and  here  ftands  for  the  ooarfe  and  homely  food  of  tat 
aottftnc  Roaantj  before  luxury  got  in  among  them* 

109^10.  TuJcandi/bJ]  i.  e.  Earthen. ware,  which  was  made 
at  Aretum,  a  city  pf  Tiifcany ;  veflbls  made  of  it  were  callpd, 
Sherefore,  vafa  Aretina. 

Arctina  nimis  ne  fpernas  vafa  monemus, 
Lautus  erat  Tt^fcis  Porfcna  fiftilibus. 

Mart.  Lib.  xiv.  Ep.  98. 
X19.  fTouiJinvjpl^c,]    Though  the  lujfury  of  our  prefent 
tjmes  has  taught  qs  to  defpife  fuch  things,  yet  if  wc  Ijad  lived 
t)ien,  we  ihoalc)  have  been  ready  to  envy  their  plain,  bat  whole- 
fpm^  fare,,  ^nd  the  bappinefs  which  our  ancellofft  4crived  from' 
i\\cU  plain^  frugal,  and  bomcly  way  of  liviag. 

e  4.  ita.4i 
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Teniplorum  quoque  majeftas  pnefentior)  &  vox 
No£be  ftri  medisl,  modiamque  audita  per  urbem, 
Littore  ab  ooeani  Gallis  venientibus,  &  Dis 
OfEcium  vatis  peragentibus,  his  monuit  nos. 
Hanc  rebus  Latiis  curam  prxftare  folebat  115 

Fidilis^  &  nullo'violatus  Jupiter  auro. 
'  lUa  domi  natas,  noftraque  ex  arbore  menfas 
Tempora^viderunt :  hos  lignum  ftabat  in  ufus, 
VVnnofain  (i  forte  nucem  dejecerat  Eurus. 
At  nunc  divitibus  cfienandi  nulla  voluptas,  X20 

Kil  rhombus,  nil  dama  fapit :  putere  videntur 
Unguenta,  atque  rofs  }  latos  nifi  fuftinet  orbes 
Grande  ebur,  &  magno  fublimis  pardus  hiatu, 

no,  J  little  en^vhus.]  Lsvidulus.— q.  d.  If  you  had  h^d  a 
ipark  of  envy  in  your  dii'pofuion,  it  would  have  been  excited. 

III.  Tbemajifty^  lSc.\  i.  e.  The  majeHy  of  the  gods  in  the 
temples.     Metonym. 
^    — -^  Men  fre/evt.']     More  propitious,  more  ready  to  help. 

—  A  <voice,  i^c.']  Alluding  to  the  llory  of  M.  Caeditius, 
a  plebeian,  who  acquainted  the  tribunes,  that  as  he  was  going 
idong  by  the  temple  of  Vefla,  at  midnight,  he  heard  a  voice» 
louder  than  human,  fay — <'  the  Gauls  are  coming,"  and  com* 
juanded  him  to  tell  the  magilbrates  of  this,  that  they  might  be 
warned  of  the  danger. 

1x3.  Shore  of  the  ocean, "]  i.  e.  From  thefea-fhore,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  defcent  upon  Italy,  under  Breonus,  who  was  th^ 
commander  of  the  Gaili  Senones,  they  routed  the  Romans  at 
the  river  Allia,  marched  to  Rome,  and  took  it ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  Italy  by  CamiUus,  who 
was  called  from  exile,  and  made  didator. 

1 14.  Officfi  of  a  propJkct.]  J^y  thus  warning  the  Romans  of 
their  approaching  danger.  This  was  particularly  the  buiineis 
of  augurs,  foottifayers,  &c. 

—  By  thefe.]  q.  d.  The  voice  gave  warning  of  tba enemy's 
approach,  by  thefe  means  (his)  i.  e.  by  the  gods,  who  afted 
prophetically  towards  us. 

115—16.  LatJaH  affairs.]  The  affairs  of  Italy,  antientl]r 
called  Latium. 

116.  Fi^iie.]  Fidilts— earthen-ware. — In  thofe  days  of 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  when  the  images  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the 
oiher  gods,  were  goade  of  potters  clay. 

•  ^^—  FolUted  by  no  goU,"]  i.  e.  Before  he  had  fine  ftataes, 

»a4e 
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The  majefty  of  the  temples  was  alfomore  prefent,  and  a  vcnce 
Almoft  in  the  midft  of  the  night,  and  heard  dird'  the  niidft 

of  the  city, 
The  Gaols  coming  from  the  fhore  of  the  ocean,  and  the 

gods. 
Performing  the  ^ffice  of  a  prophet,  warned  us  by  theie. 
This  care  Jiipiter  was  wont  to  afford  theLatian  115 

AiFairs,  fi<£li]e,  and  polluted  by  no  gold. 
Thofe  times  home-born  tables,  and  out  of  ourowntree^thofe 
Times  faw :  the  wood  ftood  for  thefe  uies. 
If  haply  the  eaft-wind  had  thrown  down  an  old  nut-tree. 
But  now  there  is  no  pleafure  of  fupping,  to  the  rich        i20 
The  turbot,  the  venifon  is  taftelefs,  the  ointments 
Seem  to  ftink,  and  the  rofes  j  unlefs  the  wide  orbs  large 
Ivory  fuftains,  and  a  lofty  leopard,  with  a  great  gape, 

made  out  of  the  gold  which  had  been  taken  by  rapine  and  plnn- 
der.     Comp.  Sat.  iii.  1.  20. 

117.  Thoje  times,']    Of  antient  fimplicity. 

Home-made  tables,  l^cJ]     Oar  anceftors  did  not  fend 

into  foreign  countries  for  materials  to  make  tables^  as  it  is  now 
the  faihion  to  do  :  they  were  content  with  the  wood  of  their  own 
trees. 

118.  Stodd,  ^r.]  Was  referved  and  applied  to  make  fiicli 
boofehold  farniture  as  was.  wanted. 

119.  Ntft-tree,]  All  fruits  that  have  an  hard  ihell  are  called 
iiiices>  fuch  as  almonds^  walnuts,  and  the  like.  So  the  nucem^ 
here*  may  fignify  any  tree  bearing  fuch  fruits— probably  ft 
walnut-tree  is  meant. 

181.  yeMi/oH.]  Dama  fignifies  a  fallow  deer*  either  buck  or 
doe ;  here  it  denotes  the  fleih,  which  we  call  venifon. 

— »—  The  ointments »]  Of  perfume,  with  which  they  anointed 
their  hair  at  their  convivial  meetings.  See  Hor.  Ode  xsdx. 
1.  3,  4,  5.  Lib.  iii. 

]  32.  Ko/es,]  1  hey  made  garlands  and  wreaths  of  rofes  and 
olher  flowers,  which  the  gueits  wore  on  thefe  occafions.  See 
Hbr.  ubi  fnpr.  and  fee  Ode  the  laft.  Lib*  i.    . 

123.  Jvory/ufiains,  tjfc.J  Unlefs  their  tables,  which  were  of 
a  round  form  (orbes)  were  fet  on  huge  pedeiials  of  ivory.  The 
circumference  meant  by  orbes,  is  here  put  tor  the  tables  them* 
felves.     Synec. 

A  lofty  leopatd^  fcfr.]     The  figure  of  a  great  leopard 

carved  in  ivory,  put  by  way  of  pedcAal  to  fupport  the  table. 
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fJlis^ll^Mft  ex  UUs^  quos  mttit  porta  Syenes, 

let  M?ui^^  9«krefi  4(f  M^uf o  oblcuripr  Indns,  J2S 

£t  quos  depofuit  Nabathseo  bellua  faltu, 

Jim  BMnio%  c^pitique  graves ;  hinc  furgit  ore?(i% 

Hinc  ftomacho  vires ;  nam  pes  argenteus  lUis, 

Anouhis  u»  d^gfto  qi^  ierreus,     £r^  fuperbma 

CGknvivam  cavco^  qui  me  fi^i  eoa^arat^  ^  res  t  ja 

Deipicit  exiguas ;  ^dtb  nulla  uocia  nobis 

Sft  eborss9  neo  tf^SAh^  nee  calculus,  e^  hie 

Materia  3  quin  ipfii  maaubria  cultellotruai 

O&a:  non  tanoen  his  uUa  unquaai  opibnla  fiunt 

123.  J  great  gape."}  His  jaws  reprefented  as  ftretched  widv 
open. 

124.  Thfifi  t^k]    Elepl^ants  teeth. 

■■■-■■  TJf?e  gate  of  $jene.]  Porta  is  htxfi  put,  as  denoting 
Syene  to  he  the  dc^r,  or  gate,  as  it  were,  through  which,  from 
the  ifland,  the  paflage  lay  into  ^gypt,  and  thence  to  Rome. 
Syeac  was  the  i^etrogplis  of  an  i&nd  of  (hat  name  i  s^nd  tbi^ 
iiland  was  called  Infula  £lephantina>  frooi  the  number  of  it| 
elephants.  It  beloRged  to  -^gypt,  and  bordered  on  ^thiopia« 
He  ufes  the  word  porta  here,  as  Horace  ufes  janua,  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  city  pf  ^uoji^i  as  19  be  pa^e^  i(i  the  wa^  to  SUi9|« 
Sat.iii«  4. 

Janua  Baiarum  eii, 

»  125.  Stut/i^  Mdors,}  The  poet  is  defcribing  the  places  from 
whence  the  elephants  came.  Many  came  from  idaiiritania, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  were  called  Mauri,  who  were  remark«» 
able  for  their  fwifrnci's  and  a^vity. 

— — -  ne  liuiian,]   The  largeft  clepHants  came  from  ladta* 

— —  Darker,  ^c]     Of  a  bi acker  colour  or  complexion. 

ia6i.  Ah$afi  has  de^Jiud^  \3c.'\  Beliua  fignifies  any.  great 
beafi— here,  an  elephant.  Tbefe  animals  ihed  their  teethji 
which  are  often  found. 

— ~  Nahathaan  fore^.')  Some  foreft  of  Arabia,  which  was 
called  Nabathssa,  from  n»ni — Nebith,  the  fiflUborn  ^i  (imaelj^ 
the  fuppo(ed  father  of  the  Arabs. 

1 27,  Tc^  much  and  too  heavy,  ^c,"]  The  teeth  of  elephanu 
grow  to  an  enormous  fixe  and  weight,  io  as  to  be  burthenibme  60 
the  animal  when  grown  old,  tiUthey  drop  out  through  age. 

*—- —  heuc4  arijfis  apfetiUy  ^i".]  Oreyis,  fcom  Gr*  0^ty»% 
appeto,  cupio.  The  $ghs  of  this  ^ne  \vory  is^  a  ibrt  of  whet  to 
their  appetite  (comp.  I.  121 — 2.^ — gives  vigour  to  the  fto,. 
Aa^h. 


Qmt  of  tfaofe  teetbi  ^kh  ij»  g^tft^  $]^cm  fti^ 

And  the  fwift  iA9!W(9^  ^  (^  bi4im  itfhftr  4m  tbt 

And  wliich  %  beaft  |uis  dQ|io£lr4  in  «  N»lMi1ih9«R  Spcefl^ 
Ifow  too  Quich  and  \op^hm^  fv  im  hmA:  imif0$rHm 

appetite. 
Hence  ftrengtb  to  the  ft^maoh :  f(^^  %  dtyo  fp^  n  ttmn 
Is  what  an  kotk  ring  wm14  ^  4P9A  t|^  fiJ^V^    ThMfiW 

the  proH4 
Queft  I  a(n  awaf()  c^  wb^cqqiptNf^  tM  t^  bi|Rf^4  w4  flf^ 

fpifes  13^ 

My  little  affairs  i  infomuch  that  I  have  not  an  oungeof  ayo|]^ 
Kor  are  rpy  fquares^  nor  a  chefs-man  of  this 
A^aterial :  nay  ^e  very  handles  of  my  i^nives 
Are  of  bone :  yet  by  theie  no  viduals  ev^r  become 

12S*  JJihir/hptt  ^f*]  A  table  fet  npon  a  foot  made  </ 
filver  they  would  icoxn,  as  much  as  to  wear  a  ring  made  of 
iroiif  inllead  of  gold«  upon  their  finger.  The  Romaps  w^w 
y^ry  anxipus  to  appear  with  fine  iiAgs,  and  wese  fo  l^^^uripus 
^8  to  have  different  forts  for  fmnmcr  aad  winter.  See  Sat.  L 
aSl>  29.  Sat.vii.  i40-<— |. 

129—30.  Froud guefit  J^c]  Whp  can*t  fit  down  to  4  plaia 
jneal  upon  a  plain  table,  but  expe£b  dainties  fet  upon  ivory. 

I  JO.  Who  compares ^i^c-l  Who  meaftires  my  fortune  ^nd 
e^peoces  by  his  gwa^  and  expeds  me  to  entertain  him  as  he 
entertains  others. 

131.  LittU  affairs.^  My  plain  and  frugal  qianner  q^  Uving, 
according  to  tne  fmallneCs  oi  my  fortune. 

— - —  Infomuch  t bat ^  ^r.]  J  am  fo  much  (aded)»  fo  totally, 
without  a  Angle  ounce  of  ivory,  that  eveti  the  fquarcs  of  jny 
chels-board  are  without  it,  nor  is  one  of  the  chefs-men  made 
ofit.        ^ 

TeiTella  is  a  fmall  fquare  (lone,  or  piece  of  wood,  with  which 
they  make  chequer*work  in  tables,  or  boards.  Here,  prpbably* 
(eifellst  means  the  chequers  of  a  chefs-board* 

Calculus  Signifies  a  little  pebble,  or  gravel-ftpne,  with  which 
they  marked— hence  calculi,  chefs-men,  table-men.   Ainsw. 

The  gsune  of  chefs  is  much  more  antient  than  the  days  of  J  a* 
venal ;  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  it  was  invented  by  PaUr 
{Dcde,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.     See  Chambers,  art.  Chefs. 

i^^,  2'a  by  tbe/e,  lic,'\     Though  the  handles  of  my  knivcf 

are 
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Rancidula;  aut  ideo  pejor  gallina  fecatur.  135 

fied  nee  ftniAor  eric,  cui  codere  debeat  omnis 

Pergula,  difcipulus  Trypheri  doAoris,  apud  quern 

Suminecttm  magno  lepus,  atque  aper^  atque  pygargus, 

£t  Scythics  ¥olucres,  &  Phcenicopterus  ingens, 

£t  Ga:tulus  orix,  hebeti  lautiffima  ferro  149 

Caedltur,  ic  totd  fonat  ulmea  ccena  Suburra, 

•Nee  friiftum  capreae  fubducere,  nee  latus  Afrae 

Novit  avis  nofter  tyrunculus,  ac  rudis  omni 

Tempore,  Sc  exiguas  fruftis  imbutus  ofellas» 

Tlebeios  ealices,  ic  paucis  affibus  emptos  145 

Forriget  kicultus  puer,  atque  a  frigore  tutus  ^ 

are  made  of  bone^  yet  my  vi£tuals  fuffer  no  damage^  but  taHe  as 
well,  and  are  carved  as  well,  as  if  my  knife-handles  were  made 
of  ivory. 

1 26.  J  carver,  ]  It  was,  among  other  inflances  of  luxury,  a 
fafluon  to  have  an  artid,  who  had  been  taught  to  carve  dex- 
trouilyy  at  their  entertainments:  he,  as  well  as  the  fewer  who 
fet  on  the  difhes,  was  called  ftrudor,  from  ftruo,  to  prepare,  or 
make  ready. 

— —  ^chooL'\  Pcrgula,  here,  fignifies  a  place  where  the  pro- 
feflbra  of  any  art,  or  fcience,  taught  their  fcholars  publicly.  I 
know  not  that  we  have  an  Englilh  word  which  exa^ly  exprefies 
it :  in  this  fenfe  of  it— -fchool,  or  academy,  may  come  the 
^eareil. 

137.  DoQor  Trypberus,']  He  was  eminent  for  his  ikill  in 
carving,  which  he  taught  in  a  public  fchool ;  hence  Juvenal 
ludicroufly  calls  him  doctor. 

138.^  large  fumenJ]  The  udder  of  a  ibw,  with  the  paps  and 
part  of  the  beily,  cut  from  her  the  day  after  ftie  has  farrowed. 
See  1.81,  note.  « 

Pyg^^S*]     A  fort  of  deer ;  perhaps  a  roe-buck. 

139.  Scythian  hirJs,']  It  is  thought  that  pheafants  are  meant 
here ;  but  the  defcription  is  too  vague,  to  be  certain  what  birds 
are  precifely  meant. 

— —  PhoenicopterJ]  So  called  from  Gr.  powtxio?,  crimfon, 
and  7r]fee»,  a  wing — a  bird,  having  its  wings  of  a  crimfon  co* 
lour.  The  tongue  of  this  bird  was  a  great  dainty  among  the 
Romans. 

140.  G Italian  goat S\  Orix,  a  fort  of  wild  goat,  from  Gaetu- 
lia,  a  country  of  Africa. 

—  Blunt  iron.]  Some  large  knife,  or  fome  chopping  in- 
ftrument  of  iron,womc  blunt  with  coailant  afe. 

JO  1^1.  Mad$ 
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Rank ;  or  is,  therefore,  a  hen  cut  the  worfe.  13$ 

Nor  fliall  there  be  a  carver,  to  whom  every  ichool  ought   ^ 
To  yield,  a  difciple  of  dodor  Trypherus,  at  whole  houfe 
An  hare  with  a  large  fumen,  and  a  boar,  and  a  pygarg. 
And  Scythian  birds^  and  a  hi^ge  Phoehicopter,  ' 
And  a  Gsetulian  goat,  moft  delicious  things,  with  ablunC 
iron     •  140 

Are  cut,  and  the  feaft  made  of  elm  founds  diro'  all  the  Siiburra. 
Neither  to  take  oflFa  piece  of  a  roe,  nor  the  fide  of  an  African 
Bird,  does  my  little  novice  know,  and  always  rude^ 
And  accuftomed  to  the  broken  pieces  of  a  little  fteak*        * 
Plebeian  cups,  and  bought  for  a  few  pence,  145 

The  homely  boy,  a^d  (afe  from  cold,  fliall  reach  forth. 

141.  Made  ofelm,  l^cJ\  Tryphems  had  all  kiad  of  provU 
flon  for  a  feaft  made  in  wood,  as  the  bed  material  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  teaching  ;  the  hacking  and  hewing  of  which>  among 
the  fcholars,  muft  have  made  no  fmall  noifc. 

■  Thro*  all  the  Suhurra."]     A  very  public  ihreet  in  Rome, 

often  mentioned  before.  The  idea  of  carving  being  ereded 
into  a  fdence,  and  taught  by  a  public  profeflbr,  but  exerciiing 
his  pupils  on  wooden  iubjeds,  is  truly  ludicrous.  See  Sat.  v. 
121,  note. 

142.  To  take  of  J  lie,']     To  carve  according  to  art. 

1 42 — 3 .  The  fide  of  an  African  bird,  ]  The  wing  of  a  turkey. 
This  bird  came  from  Numidia,  a  country  of  Africa — hence 
called  Gallus  Numidicas.— To  take  oiF  the  wing  (as^we  call  the 
pinion ,  and  part  of  the  breafl)  of  a  roafted  bird,  without  leav- 
ing fome  part  behind,  is  reckoned  to  require  (bme  ikill  in  carv- 
ing- 

143.  My  litili  novice.'\  Tyrunculus  (dim.  from  t/ro)  fig. 
nifies  a  young  foldier,  fchoIar»  or  a  young  beginner,  in  any 
fcience.  Here  it  defcribes  Juvenal's  boy,  as  lately  come  oat  or 
the  country,  and  beginning  to  learn  his  baiinefs. 

■  Ahuays  rude.]  Untaught  from  his  cradle  to  this  hoar* 

144.  Accufomed,].  Ufed  only  perhaps  to  cut  a  piece  oiF  m 
oollop,  or  fteak,  of  fome  plain  meat. 

14;.  Plebeian  cuptA     Such  as  the  common  people  ufe. 

146.  Homely  boy,  6fr.]  Incultu9,  here,  perhaps,  rather 
means  meanly  drefled,  not  trimmed  up,  not  fpmce ;  and  yet  fb 
clad  as  to  keep  him  warm,  to  fecure  him  from  the  cold— A  fri* 
gore  tutus. 

— —  Rgacbfortb.]    Porriget,  here«  defcribes  the  z€t  of  the 

fervant^ 
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Non  Phryx,  aut  Lyeias,  ma  a  ihsngonfe  petf  ttts 

QjHfiltitfni  ^it^  &  imgno :  cutn  peTcis,  pcffot  Lttin^^ 

ideih  inMcat  cUftdiB,  txkifi^  re€lhqae  eApOli^ 

Atque  tmdie  tatatim  prbptfer  convivii  pexL  15ft 

Paftoris  duri  eft  iiic  iHims,  ifie  bubildGi  s 

tci^at  IdMgd  noti  vi&m  tempers  niatrem^ 

£t  cafulam,  &  notos  triftis  dcifiderat  hoedos : 

Iftgentli  WitAs  ptifer^  ingenutqae  pudiM-ii^ 

Quales  eAe  SecM,  tqtfdii  ardens  ]b^»r^ra  veRiU  t5| 

Kec  pugiftaimt  ^dGttn  in  bdWfb  iwe:^ 

Teftiei4oii>  toe<2  Vtll»ilJdi$  j^M  pr^tril  addls  | 

Crada  nee  oppofitD  ^vidus  tegit  iliguma  gutto* 

Hie  tibi  vinaidabCt  diffiila  in  Aiontibus  il]i% 

ftrVlttti  Wlrt*tt  he  briftgij  vir^ai  li  yiatled  fbh,  Aft<l  reacRfes  or  tibtdt 
ft  fefA  to  the  |r6eft,  that  hfc  riiay  take  it.  Sefc  Sat.  I.  1.  70  3 
•wd  Sat.  V.  1. '67. 

147.  Phrygian — tycian,  t^c]  The  rtobithy  6f  komfe  pur- 
citafed  elegant  atid  handfome  (laves^  which  werfe  brought  from 
l^hry^i  ift'd  Lyeia,  cc^uTitriei  of  Afia^  by  fnerthants  who  made 
Ik  thtir  "btiltAtfs  to  Traffic  i'fk  'jftavfs,  and  who,  by  ufing  all  arts  to 
fel  thetn  off  to  the  bfcft  idVkfiU'|;e,  told  the'Ai  at  an  extravagant 
price.  Thefe  dealers  were  called  Mangones,  becaufe  they 
painted  the  flaVes,  to  make  them  Took  the  better* /and  fell  the 
deai'eV ;  ^rom  Sr.  VLayyutcr,  a  deceit  by  Xoint  cohtriv'ance,  fucU 
as  witchcraft.  See  Ainsw.  Or  dirgui'fiug  a  ^ing  to  make 
ft  \odk  better  than  it  is.  _ 

148.  Jf/i  tH  Laftn,\  F6r  my  ]^oor  boy  underfeatids  no  other 
Rng-aage;  thei'eftfre,  Mfchyba  aik,  or  ciJl,  for  what  you  want, 
do  it  in  Latin,  or  he  won't  underfiand  you. 

14^.  ^hs/afHe  hahitt  ^r.]  All  my  fervants  are  i-cHcd  and 
ajipeat  iSkt. 

-ii*-  'Crdpp''d  aft^Jfrn/gk.]  Ndt  long  and  cfirled,  like  the 
fafhionable  walti^s  ^'t  'table. 

150.  <]omli*JtrnIyf  Gf*<r.]  6ft  this  bccafibn,  indeed,  their liair 
h  catdbtd  tvtt,  Mth  k  Tittle  more  care  than  ufual,  that  they  may 
appear  neat  and  decent.  S6  Hor.  Sat.  viii.  Lib.  ii.  1.  69, 
70. 

— — tTtbmftes 
Prfcdnili  re£le  pocri,  'd6mptique  ininiftrent. 

153.  Lit/U  cottage.]  Where  he  was  born  and  brought  «p. 
Coipp.  Sat.  ix.  1. 6o^\. 

153.  Knoffim 
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Hiere  Ihall  hot  be  Phrfgiah  or  Lfciati^  ivor  any  boogie 

iroQt 
A  flavcmcfrchant,  ati  coftl^ :  #Wm  yeu  tR<k»  aft:  in  LitiiW 
The  fame  habit  t»  te  alt,  the  hak  croppM  and  ftraight^ 
And  to-day  combM  oMy  oh  accotot  of  our  (baft.  I0 

One  is  the  fon  of  iMtedyfte|^efd|  Itai  Mftr  of  an  herd& 

flnah) 
He  fighs  after  hi§  ihoth^r  not  fe^a  for  H  I(ki^  fiinte ; 
And  fad,  longs  for  the  Etfde  doltag^,  and  thb  known  idds; 
A  lad  of  an  ingtttth^us  coui^enailee,  and  of  iiigenuoua  mo% 

defty^ 
Such  as  it  becomes  Aole  to  b^  whom  jgiewing  purple 

ddthes.  '5$' 

Nor,  hoarf^,  does  he  exjKjfe  himfelf. 
With  indecency,  when  naked  in  the  baths^ 
Nor,  fearftil,  praftife  means  to  hide  his  nakednefs. 
He  Ihall  give  you  wine  made  in  thofe  mountaiils 

153;  Known  Ms.]  Wiiich  he  ufed  to  tend  and  play  tirith; 

154.  Jjtgefnnms  countsnanctj  ^r.j  Aa  hoseft  conntena^kc^' 
mud  a  genuine  analFe^ted  roodefty* 

155.  Svcb  as  it  becomes^  ^r.]  q.  d.  It  wottld  be  weH  if  tie 
ftme  could  be  {aid  of  bur  young  nobility. 

— —  Glowing  pttrple,'\  Alluding  to  the  white  it>be»  ftced 
Sttd  trimmed  with  porple»  which  was  wbrAe  by  thi  yoaag  nobi- 
Kty  till  fijyenteen  jears  of  a^.  This  was  called  prsetexta,  and 
thofe  who  wore  it  praetextati-.  It  was  worne  alfb  by  mogiftratea^ 
and  other  noble  psrions,  as  a  marie  or  badge  t>r  homoor*  Sefe 
Sat.  i.  1. 78^  note ;  and  Sat.  ii.  I.  170*  note  ;  and  Sat«  x.  '9^. . 

156.  Nor^  boarjhj]  Alluding  to  the  change  of  the  voice  ia 
boys  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

1 5.7-,  In  tbi  -baths, "l  Where  youths  cxpofed  "their  naked  per» 
fims,  Jbrjpurpofes  too  horrid  to  explain. 

^59.  '^ivtymt  'AHfJif.]  Tins  inddcft  boy  of  jftTne  fiiall  #ait 
#1^1  yott  at  fup^r,  iaftd  fcxre  yea 

With  wine  from  his  own  countiy  brotfghts  and  raz^z  \ 
From  the  iiun'e  vim^a,  beneath  whofe  fruitful  fiiade>  > 
He  and  his  wanton  kids  have  often  ^lafr'd.  -j 

CojiGatya. 

162.  A 
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A  quibus  ipfe  venit^  quorum  fub  vertice  lufit :  x6o 

Namque  una  atque  eadem  eft  vini  patria,  atqu«  miniftri. 
Forfitan  ei^pedes^  ut  Gaditana  canoro 
Incipiat  pnirire  choro,  plaufuque  probatae 
Ad  terram  tremulo  defendant  clune  puelhe^ 
Spedant'hoc  nuptae,  juxta  recubante  marico,  165 

Quod  pudeat  narrafle  aliquem  prasfentibus  ipfis|    ^ 
Irritamentum  Veneris  laaguentis,  ic  acres 
Divitis  urtic^ :  major  tamcn  ifta  voluptas 
Alterius  fexus :  magts  ilia  incenditur,  &  oiox 
Auribus  atque  oculis  concepta  urina  moveturi^  170 

Non  capit  has  nugas  humilis  domus :  audiat  ille 
.Teftarum  crepitus  cum  verbis,  nudum  olido  ftans 
Fornice  mancipium  quibus  abftinet :  ille  fruatur 
Vocibus  obfcocjois,  omnique  libidinis  arte, 

162.  jf  GaJitaHtan.l  A  Spauifii  girl  from  Gades»  now 
Cadiz,     See  Sat.  x.  1. 1«  note. 

162—3.  Tuneful  company  A  An  ufual  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, when  great  men  feafted,  was  to  have  wanton  women  dance 
«nd  fing  in  a  lafcivious  manner.   This  cuftom  was  probably — 

163.  Approved. "l  i.  e.  £ncoaraged  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
company.  * 

104.  Lower,  C^c.]  By  degrees,  and  at  lail  feat  themfelvei 
(Dn  the  gronnd. 

165.  The  hujband  lying  hy.^  The  huiband  and  wife  are  here 
ftppofed  to  be  both  invited  to  the  entertainment,  and  both* 
from  the  couches  on  which  they  lay  at  meals,  beholding  thefe 
indecencies,  which  were  fo  great  as  not  even  to  be  related,  with* 
out  ihame  (prsefentibns  ipfis)  in  their  prefence. 

Which  brides  do  by  their  hu  (band's  fide  behold^ 
Tho'  fhameful  before  them  to  be  bnt  told. 

HOLYOAT. 

167.  A  provocative,  I3c,'\  To  ftir  up  the  infeebled  pa£ions* 

■  -  ^barp  incentives.]  See  urtica,  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenie» 
Sat.  ii.,i28. 

1 68.  A  rich  man.]  Who  can  aHbrd  the  expence  of  foch  fcenes 
as  thefe,  and  is  profligate  enough  to  afe  them  as  incentives  to 

^is  palled  and  depraved  appetites. 

l6j[.  Tbe  other /ex,}    Women  are  moft  delighted  with  fuch 

fcenes 
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Ff om  whence  hitnfdf  cotoesy  under  the  top  of  which  he 
plafed :  160 

For  the  country  of  my  wine^  and  of  my  fervant,  are  one 
^  and  the  fame. 

Perhaps  you  may  exped,  that^  a  Gaditanian,  with  a  tuneful 
Gdmpany,  may  begin  to  wanton^  and  girls  Approved  with 

afplaufe 
Lower  themfelves  to  the  ground  in  a  lafcivious  manner. 
Married  women  behold  this,  their  huiband  lying  by,      165 
Which  it  may  fhame  any  one  to  have  related,  they  being 

prcfcnt ; 
A  provocative  of  languifhing  defire,  and  (harp  incentives 
Of  a  rich  man :  yet  that  is  a  greater  pleafure 
Of  the  other  fex,  it  is  moft  afFeiled  by  it,  and  foon 
The  eyes  and  ears  are  contaminated  to  a  great  degree.  170 
An  humble  houfe  does  not  contain  thefe  follies :  let  him  heat 
The  n<Mfe  of  fhells,  with  words,  from  which  a  naked  flave 
Standing  in  a  ftinking  brothel  abftains ;  let  him  enjoy 
Obfcene  expreiSons,  and  all  the  art  of  lewdnefs, 

fcenes  as  thefc.    Neither  here,  any  more  than  throughout  the  \      \ 
Sixth  Satire,' does  Juvenal  conceal  or  fpare  the  faults  of  the  la-  _| 
dies  of  his  time.  i 

1 70.  Thi  ^es  and  tars,  ]  The  former,  by  beholding  the  lewd 
geftures  ;  the  latter,  by  hearing  the  obfcene  fongs  of  the  Am* 
cing-women. 

171.  An  humble  houfe ^  ^r.]     A  fmall  eftate  is  not  capable  of 
.  throwing  away  expence  on  fuch  follies. 

— —  Lit  him,]  i.  e.  The  rich  and  luxurious*— >fo,  ille  fruatur» 

172.  Thenei/eofjheils,]  Thefe  were,  probably,  (hells  jin- 
gled together  in  their  hands  as  they  danced,  like  the  Spanilh 
caftanets. 

—  fTith  'wordsJ]    With  obfcene  fongs  accompanying. 

.— —  From  lAfhichi  ^c.']  i.  e.  Which  a  common  proftitute. 
Handing  naked  in  a  brothel,  would  be  aihamed  to  utter.  The 
common  harlots  in  the  brothels  were  flaves,  purChafed  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  leno,  or  pander ;  they  were  his  property,  and 
therefore  Juvenal  calls  one  of  thefe  mancipium,  which  fignifies  a 
thing  or  perfon  bought  and  made  over. 

Vol.  11.  H  175.  Who 
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Qui  Xra'cedsemoi^iaiTi  pytifitiate  lufertcat  orbetn  i         -  ^JS 

Natnque  ibi  fortune  veniam  damus :  alea  turpis, 

Titrpe  &  ^UliteriUDi  medidcribus :  h^c  tamen  ilU 

Omnia  cum  faciant,  hilares  nitidique  vocahttfri 

Nbftra  daSiint  ilios  hbdie  convivia  ludos  : 

Conditor  liiados  cantabkuf)  atque  Maronis  ig^ 

Altifoni  dubiam  facientia  carmina  palmam  : 

Quid  refert,  tales  vcrfus  qui  voce  legantur? 

Sed  nunt  dilatis  averte  negoti^  curis, 

175.  frJ!?o  lubricates^  £^f.]  Pytifma  (from  Gr.  irlxw,  fpno, 
to  5?it)  fignifies  a  (pining  out  of  wine  betwixt  the  teeth  When  wc 
tatfc  it,  or  a  t&owing  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cup  on  the  Boor. 

AlKSW. 

—  The  Lacedemonian  »rbJ\  The  Romans  were  very  fond  of 
£ne  pavements,  or  floors,  made  of  marble,  and  inlaid  with  va- 
xioas  Jcinds  of  it ;  am6ng  the  reft,  fome  came  from  Sparta,  in 
fmaU  round  forms,  which  were  infer  ted  in  their  proper  places 
by  way  of  ornament.  When  they  had  an  entertainment,  it  was 
gi<ren  m  a  room  thus  ornamented  with  a  fine  inlaid  marble  floor, 
on  which  the  m after  of  the  houfe,  and  the  guefts,  when  they  met 
at  a  feaft,  Vcrupled  not  to  fpirt  their  wine,  or  throw  out,  as  the 
cuftom  was,  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

This,  among  the  numerous  readings  and  comments  which 
learned  men  have  given  of  this  much -controverted  line,  feems 
to  be  the  beft  interpretation,  becaufe  it  nearly  coincides  with  a 
paflage  in  Horace  to  the  fame  purpofe — 

Ahfamet  ha;res  cxcuba  dignior 
.  .  Servata  centum  ciavibus  ;  k  mero 

Tinget  pavimentum  fupcrbum 
Pontiflcum  potiore  caenis. 

Lib.  ii.  Ode  xiv.  1.  25,  &c« 

Then  fhall  the  worthier  heir-difcharge. 
And  fet  th'  imprifon'd  caflcs  at  large. 

And  dye  the  floor  with  wine  : 
So  rich  and  precious  not  the  f^afts 
Of  pontiffs  cheers  their  ravifli'd  guefts. 

With  liquor  more  divine.  FRA^'CIS. 

The  vaiicus  readings  of  this  line  175,  as  well  as  the  various 
fcnfes  given,  may  be  i'ccn  by  confulting  the  various  commenta- 
tors in  the  Leydcn  quarto  edit.  J695.  See  alfo  Hor.  Delph.  on 
the  above  ode. 

**  The  poet*s  mfeaning  is,  that  fuch  fccnes  of  obfcenity,  and 
fuch  arts  pf  Ic^vdncfsy  are  only  fit  to  be  enjoyed' bv  profcH^d  fen- 
fUaliitSi    •  '^  ,         '        "       " 

*  .176.  There 
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Who  lubricates  the  Lacedemonian  orb  with  fpirting 
wine:  175 

For  there  we  give  allowance  to  fortune.     The  die  is  bafe^ 

Adultery  is  htk  in  middling  people:  yet  when  they  d^ 

All  thefe  things,  they  are  called  joyous  and  polite. 

Our  feaft  to-day  will  give  us  other  fports : 

The  author  of  the  Hiad  fliall  be  repeated,  and  of  lofty 
Maro  180 

The  vcrfes  making  a  doubtful  palm. 

What  does  it  fignify  with  what  voice  fuch  verfes  maybe  red? 

But  now  leave  ofF  bufinefs,  your  cares  deferred, 

1  y6,  There ivegitre^  tsff .]  In  the  cafe  of  a  rich  libertine>  we 
make  ali  due  allowance  for  hia  large  fortune^  and  don't  blame 
his  excelTes,  as  we  do  thofe  of  people  in  a  lower  clafs  of  life. 

—  The  die  ii  bafe,  Wf.]  Gaming^  is  reckoned  very  fcan- 
dalous,  adultery  vile  and  abominable,  in  plebeians. 

177.  jyhen  they  do^  ^r.]  When  people  of  quality,  and  of 
large  fortunes  praAife  thefe  things,  they  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
ilances  of  chearfulnefs  and  elegance  \  in  ihort,  as  gentleman- 
like quali£catiops. 

179.  Other /ports, 1  Amufements  pf  a  different  kind  thaa 
thofe  above  mentioned. 

180.  Author  of  the  Iliad yl^c,"]  Homer— parts  of  his  Iliad 
ihall  be  repeated.  Canto  may  perhaps  imply^  that  the  Romans 
red,  or  repeated  verfes,  in  a  fort  of  chant  or  finging.  See 
Sat.  viL  153,  note. 

M  Lofty  Maro,"]  Virgil.«— He  derived  the  furname  of 
.Maro  from  his  father-— he  was  the  moft  fublime  of  all  the  Latin 
poets. 

181.  J  douitful  palm.]  The  palm,  or  chaplet,  made  of 
j)alm-twig«  and  leavetf;  was  a  token  of  vi^ry. 

Juvenal  means  to  fay,  that  it  was  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
excelled.  Homer  or  Virgil.     Sec  Sal.  vi.  435 — 6. 

182.  With  luhat  njoice,  ^f .]  With  what  tone  of  voice — 1.  e. 
fo  intrinfically  valuable  and  excellent  are  the  verfes  of  thefe  an- 
thors,  tliat  they  can't  loofe  their  value,  though  red  or  repeated 
l>y  ever  fo  indifferent  a  toned  voice.  This  line  alfo  feems  to 
imply,  that  verfes  were  ufually  chanted  or  fung. 

60  Mr.  Cong  REV  E — 

It  matters  not  with  what  ill  tone  they're  fung» 
VQr£e,  fo  fublimely  good,  00  voice  can  wrong. 

'     183.  League  off  bujsnefi. ]  Lay  it  quite  afide— think  not  of  1 1 

Hz  l%y  Cares 
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£t  gratam  requiem  dona  tibi ;  quando  licebit 

Per  totam  cellare  diem  :  non  foenoris  ulla  185 

Mentio ;  nee,  prima  A  luce  egreila  reverti 

Nodie  folet,  tacito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor, 

Humida  fufpeftis  referens  multitia  rugis, 

Vexatafque  comas,  &  vultum,  auremque  calentem« 

Protinus  ante  meum,  quicquid  dolet,  exue  limen :         190 

Pone  domum  &  fervos,  &  quicquid  frangitur  iUis, 

Aut  perit:  ii^gratos  antb  omnia  ponb  s^dalbs. 

Interei  Megalefiacse  fpedlacula  mappae 

Idxum  folenne  colunt,  ftmilifque  triumpho 

Perda  caballorum  Prsetor  fedet :  ac  (mihi  pace  195 

183.  Cares  diferr^d.^     All  cares  put  ofF  for  the  prefent. 

185.  IdUy  ^f.]  Having  nothing  elfc  to  do,  but  to  enjoy 
yourielf  all  the  day  lortg  at  my  hou^. 

— —  Intereft'tnopiiyJ]     No  talk  of  money  matters. 

186.  Nory  ift  C^r.]  Though^  like  many  other  huibands,  you 
fuffer  from  the  irregularities  of  your  wife. 

187.  Prtnjokeyou,  tff.]  Don't  let  the  thoughts  of  this  vex 
you,  or  let  her  make  you  angry,  or  tempt  you  to  fay  a  fingle 
word  upon  the  fubjedt,  though,  as  the  two  next  lines  import,  you 
Ihould  have  found  the  mod  evident  and  undeniable  circumftances 
of  her  guilt. — Contrahat  bilem  tibi — lit.  contraft,  or  draw  toge- 
ther, choler  to  you. 

188.  Fine  garments,"]  Multitia,  or  multlcia— -garments 
^wrought  fo  fine  that  the  body  might  be  feen  through  them.  See 
.  Sat.  ii.  1.  66. 

190.  Put  off,  fafr.]  Exue— a  metaphorical  expreilion  taken 
from  putting  off  clothes,  &c.  Divefl  yourfelf  of  all  uneaiinefs 
at  entering  my  doors. 

191 .  Lay  afidt,  ^r.]  Pono  alfo  fignifies  to  put  off  as  clothes. 
He  defires  his  friend  to  lay  afide,  or  put  oiF,  all  his  domeftic  un- 
eaiineffes,  arifing  from  the  mifchief  or  mifcondud  of  fervants. 

192.  Ungrateful  friends. 1  Which  are  the  bittereft  trials  of 
all. 

193.  Meantime  J]  This  invitation  of  the  poet  to  his  friend 
was  on  a  holiday,  or  day  of  the  public  games  beginning. 

SpeSacies,]     The  fhews  or  games. 

Megakfian  towel.]     At  the  Circenfian  and  Megalefiaa 

games,  they  hang  out  a  towel  (mappa)  to  fhew  that  the  fports 
were  going  to  begin.^-Nero  introduced  this  cn&om ;  for  bear- 

ing» 
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And  give  yourfelf  grateful  reft,  fince  yo^  may 
Be  idle  Aroughout  the  whole  day :  of  intercft-moncy     1 85 
No  mention ;  nor,  if  gone  forth  at  day-break,  (he  is  wont 
To  be  returned  at  night,  let  your  wife  provoke  you,  filent, 

to  anger. 
Bringing  back  her  fine  garments  with  fufpeded  wrinkles. 
Her  hair  diforder'd,  and  her  countenance  and  ears  gloiying« 
Immediately  put  off  before  my  threlhold  whatever  grieves : 
Lay  ailde  home,  and  iervants,  and  whatever  is  broken  by 

them,  191 

Or  is  loft:   before  ail— put  awat  ungrateful 

FRIENDS. 

Meantime,  the  fpe£bcles  of  the  Megalefian  towel 
Grace  the  Idaean  folemnity,  and,  like  as  in  triumph. 
The  praetor,  a  deftroyer  of  horfes,  fits :  and  (if  with  the 
peace  19S 

ing,  as  lue  fat  at  dinner^  how  impatiently  the  people  expeded 
his  coming,  he  threw  out  at  the  window  the  towel  with  which  he 
wiped  his  hands,  to  give  the  people  notice  chat  he  had  dxned^ 
and  woald  foon  be  at  the  circus.  Ever  fince  this,  the  beginning 
of  thefe  games  was  announced  by  hanging  out  a  towel. 

The  Megalefian  games  were  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods.     She  was  called  ^lyoXn  MiSln^,  magna  Mater,  and 
from  thence  thefe  games  Megalefia,  or  Ludi  Megalenfes ;  they  * 
began  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  lafted  fix  days. 

294.  Idaan  folemnity, '\     Cybele  was  called  Idaea,  firom  Ida, 
a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where  (he  was  worihipped ;  and  hence 
""her  feftival  was  called  Idxum  Solenne. 

195.  Tbi  pr^ioTy  a  deftroyer,  ^f.]  He  was  an  officer  not  un« 
like  our  mayor  or  iherifi^.  Sat.i.  101,  note.— He  was  to  over* 
fee  thefe  fports,  and  fat  in  great  fiate,  while  they  were  ading, 
to  the  deftrudion  of  many  horfes,  which  were  fpoiled  on  the  oc- 
cafion.    See  Sat.  x.  1.  36 — 40. 

Many  are  for  reading  praedo*  and  foppofe  it  to  denote  the 
praetor's  ading  fometimes  unjuftly,  and  determining  the  prizes 
wrongfully,  taking  them  from  the  winning  horfes,  and  giving 
them  to  the  lowers,  by  which  he  might  be  faid  to  rob  the  winners 
of  their  due. 

Pthers  think  the  word  prxdo  is  ufed,  aa  a  jeft  upon  the  pne- 
H  3  tor'j 
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Et  gratam  requiem  dona  tibi ;  qua:  ■ 

Per  totam  ceflare  diem  :  non  {ccfii< 

Mcntio ;  nee,  prima  fi  luce  c2:r  C 

Nodlc  folet,  tacito  bilem  tlbi  c^- 

Humida  fufpe£lis  referens  nri!  /  '  --^ 

Vexatafque  comas,  &  vultum. 

Protinus  ante  meum,  quic(]'    ' 

Pone  domum  &  fervos,  k  - 

Autperlt:  ingratos  .^'  • 

Interea  Megalefiaca;  f;  ■•  -'5 

Idaeum  folcnne  coliur,  " 

Perda  caballorum  P. 


.  ID2T 

".t  rod 


L  q:  re- 


183.  Cares  t/cf err' 

185.  IdU/^c] 
yourlelf  all  the  d:;) 

»        Inter  ejl- in  '. 

186.  Ncr,  //;  L  y~  J^J^i 
fufFer  from  the  irr 

187.  Provoke 
yoti,  or  let  her  - 
word  upon  the  L. 
Ihould  have  fbin  . 
of  her  guilt. — ^ 
ther,  choler  to 

188.  Fine    .  -^"^^^ 
'wrought  fofinc 

Sat.ii.  1.  66.  -*=--; 

190.  Put  rj  '-' 
from  putting  ^  -  -•• 
at  entering  11 1 

191.  Lnj  .  -  "  ^ 
He  defires  hi                                                                   -r  *-^ 
caiincffes,  an.  -    -  • 

tgi.   Uno.:  ..      -  * 

all.  ^  *.r  =^^  " 

193-  ^^''  -^ 

was  on  a  ho.:  — -  -:     ^^ 


games,  tht 
were  goin^; 
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d/.l  fupcrabundantu ami  I  sl^iir  ujjt) 
:    contains  all  Rome,  sns  a  oocib  firdus 
c/:cc  I  gather  the  c^cit  of  ihe  rreci  clods. 
tai],  faJ  aiJ  amazed  voL:2d  ynrfec 
.^  when  the  conluk  woe  ronrprroi  ia  &t 
•c  too 

.  Let  youths  belKM,  wfaoen  dzmocr^  zad  abcL^ 
joircs,  and  to  Gt  b j  a  neat  giri. 
contracted  flcin  drink  die  Tcn^  Ian, 
.. .  ;:d  tiie  gown  :  even  oaw  to  the  faatiis,  wids  a  t2& 
.'.to  nance  you  may  go,  tho'  a  vbolc  hour  ihovLd  i^- 
main  2C5 

'  o  the  llxth.     You  could  not  do  this  for  £re  dap 

:ti  ike  as  much  noiie  as  they  pleaie  in  clapping  aad  hallooiag, 
and  lay  what  bets  they  pleafe  on  die  fide  t&ey  take. 

202.  By  a  neat  gtrl^  CTr.]  By  this  we  fee  that  men  and 
women  fat  promifcooafly  together  on  theW  occafions.  See 
Sat.  iii.  1.  65,  and  note. 

203.  Contra3£jJkinJ\  Once  fmooth,  but  now  through  ^e 
contrafled  into  wrinkles* 

Drink  the  vernal  funJ]     Let  OS  avoid  theie  croirdsy  asd 

baHc  in  the  reviving  rays  of  the  faa,  which  nofv  is  bringing  oa 
the  delightful  fpring.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  ApriL 
See  above,  note  on  1.  193,  ad  fin. 

204.  Avo^dtbego^m.']  The  gown  was  the  common  hahtt  of 
the  Romans,  infomuch  that  Virg.  .£0.  L  2S6,  calls  them  gen- 
tern  togatam.  The  poet,  by  togam,  here,  means  the  people 
that  wore  it,  by  metonym.  i.  e.  the  Romans  now  cnnvdiDg  tp 
the  games— let  as  keep  cat  of  their  way,  that  we  may  enjoy 
ourfelves  in  quiet. 

204 — 5.  ^afe  countenance^  ^r.]  Without  fear  of  being  put 
out  of  countenance.  The  Romans  ufed  to  follow  their  bufineis 
till  noon,  that  is,  the  fixth  hour,  oar  twelve  o'clock ;  and  then 
to  the  ninth  hour,  our  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  exer* 
clfed  and  bathed  themfelves,  and  then  went  to  their  meals :  bat 
to  do  thefe  fooner  than  the  appointed  hours  was  allowed  oaly  00 
fellival  days,  or  to  peribns  aged  and  infirm :  otherwiie,  to  be 
feen  going  to  the  baths  before  the  ufual  appointed  hoar  was 
reckoned  fcandalous.     See  Sap.  i.  1. 49,  and  note. 

206.  Ton  could  not,  £ffr.]  i.e.  Freqaent  feafts,  and  indalge 
in  idtenefs ; — ^however  thefe  may  be  occafionally  pleafant,  a 
continuance  of  them  for  a  week  together  woald  growirkfome. 

H  4  207.  ^uck 
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Immenfae  nimiaequc  licet  fi  dicerc  pkbis) 

Totam  hodie  Romam  Circus  capit;  &  fragor  aurcm 

Percutit^  eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni. 

Nam  fi  deficeret,  moeftam  attonitamque  videres 

Hanc  urbem,  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvcre  vi£Us  f.OQ 

Confulibus.  fpedent  juvenes,  quostJamor,  &  audax 

Sponfio,  quos  culcas  decet  aiTediiTe  puellae : 

Noftra  bibat  vernum  contradta  cuticula  folem, 

Efiiigiatque  togam :  jam  nunc  in  balnea  falva 

Fronte  licet  vadas,  quanquam  foUda  hora  fuperfit  205 

Ad  fextam.  facere  hoc  non  poiGs  quinque  diebus 

tor's  fine  trappings  and  gawdy  drefs  on  the  occaiion,  as  if  he 
had  robbed  the  hmes  of  their  finery  to  pat  upon  himfelf. 

There  are  other  conceits  upon  this  fubjefl,  butperdafeemsto 
give  the  m'oft  natural  fenfe  of  the  paflage.  1  am,  therefore, 
ivith  Salmaftus  and  othdrs^  for  adopting  it. 

195.  If 'With  the  peace,  I3c.]  If  wiUi  their  goqd  lejive  I  may 
take  the  liberty  of  faying  fo  much  without  offence.' — ^The  ix)ct 
here  lafhes  the  Roman  people  for  their  great  cagernefs  to  crowd 
^fcer  thefe  fhews»  as  if  they  thought  nothing.  ,eife  worthy  their 
attention.     Sat.  x.  1.  80 — 1. 

197.  The  circus  J]  Where  thofe  games  were  celebrated. 

— —  4  noife  ftrikesy  ^f.]  I  hear  a  great  fhout^  as  of  vic- 
tory, which  makes  me  fuppofe  that  the  race  is  determined  on 
the  behalf  of  fomc  favourite  competitor. 

198.  The  green  cloth,]  The  four  parties,  which  ran  chariotr 
races  in  the  circus,  were  divided  in  feveral  liveries,  viz.  green, 
rufTet,  blue,  and  white.  One  of  thefe  fadions  was  always  fa« 
youred  by  the  court,  and,  at  this  time,  mod  probably,  the 
ereeu ;  which  makes  Juvenal  fancy  that  he  hears  the  ihouts  for 
joy,  that  their  party  had  won  the  race. 

i  99.  Should feuL']  If  the  green  cloth  fhould  fail  of  the  prize, 
or  if  th^  feilival,  which  occafioned  the  celebration  of  thefe 
games,  ihould  be  laid  afide,  and  thefe  (hews  fail,  or  ceafe. 

200.  This  city,]  The  people  of  Rome  would  be  ready  to 
break  their  hearts«*-refleding  on  their  immoderate  foadneiis  for 
ihefe  (hews. 

-— —  The  con/u/s,]     Paulas  iEmilius  and  Terentius  Varro. 

201.  Cannae.]  A  fmall  town,  near  which  Hannibal  obtained 
t  great  victory  over  the  Romans.     See  Sat.  x.  1.  164,  note. 

— —  Let  youths  heboid,']  i.  e.  Be  fpeftators  of  thefe  fhews. 
pp»  —  IVhom  clamour i  ^c]  Who  may,  without  any  indecency, 

make 
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Of  fuch  an  iornocn^  and  AiperabundanCCfO^d  I  ipjgbt  fay  it) 
This  day  the  circus  contains  all  Rooie,  aiui  a  poif^;  finkef 
My  ear,  from  whence  I  gather  the  event  of  the  green  cloth. 
For  if  it  fhould  fail,  fad  and  amazed  would  yotf  fee 
This  ci^y,  as  when  the  confuls  were  conquered  in  thf 

duft  200 

Of  Cannae«  Let  youths  behold,  whom  clamour^  an,d  a  bol^ 
Wager  bejcomes,  and  to  fit  by  a  neat  girl. 
Let  Qurcontraded  (kin' drink  the  vernal  fun. 
And  avoid  the  gown  :  even  now  to  the  baths,  with  a  fafe 
Countenance  you  may  go,  tho'  a  whole  hour  fhould  i^* 

main  205 

To  the  fixth.    You  could  not  do  this  for  fiye  days 

IDake  as  much  noife  as  they  pleafe  in  clapping  and  hallooing, 
and  lay  what  bets  they  pleafe  on  the  fide  they  take. 

202.  By  a  ntat  girl,  £*ff.]  By  this  we  fee  that  men  an4 
women  fat  promifcuoufly  together  on  theft  occadons.  See 
Sat.  iii.  1.  65 »  and  note. 

203.  Contracted  Jkin,'\  Once  fmooth>  bat  now  through  agtf 
contracted  into  wrinkles* 

Drink  the  'vtrnal  funJ]    Let  us  avoid  thefe  crowds,  and 

baik  in  the  reviving  rays  of  the  fun,  which  now  is  bringing  on 
the  delightful  fpring.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
See  above,  note  on  1. 193,  ad  fin. 

204.  A<void  the  gown,']  The  gown  was  the  common  habit  of 
the  Romans,  infomuch  that  Virg.  Mn,  i.  286,  calls  them  gen- 
tern  togatam.  The  poet,  by  togam,  here,  means  the  people 
that  wore  it,  by  metonym.  i.  e.  the  Romans  now  crowding  tq 
ihe  games — let  us  keep  out  of  tlieir  way,  that  we  may  enjoy 
ourfelves  in  quiet. 

204 — 5.  Safe  countenance,  Wr.]  Without  fear  of  being  put 
put  of  countenance.  The  Romans  ufed  to  follow  their  bufinefs 
till  noon,  that  is,  the  fixth  huur,  our  twelve  o'clock ;  and  thea 
to  the  ninth  hour,  our  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  exer- 
cifed  and  bathed  themfelves,  and  (hen  went  to  their  meals  :  but 
to  do  thefe  fooner  than  the  appointed  hours  was  allowed  only  oti 
JFeftival  days,  or  to  perfons  aged  and  infirm :  otherwife,  to  b^ 
feen  going  to  the  baths  before  the  ufual  appointed  hour  was 
reckoned  fcandalous.     See  Sa(.  i.  1. 49,  and  note. 

206.  Tou  could  not,  £ffr.]  jJe,  Frequent  feafts,  and  indulge 
in  idlenefs ; — however  thefe  may  be  occafionally  pleafant,  a 
continuance  of  thedi  for  a  week  together  would  grow  irkfome. 

H  4  207.  ^uck 
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Continuis :  quia  font  talis  quoque  taedia  vits 

Magna,    Voluptates  commendat  rarior  osus. 

207.  Such  a  lift,']  Of  eafe  and  volaptnoufnefs. 

208.  Rarer  ufe,  6ff.]  The  poet  concludes  with  a  |;eneral 
fentiment,  very  applicable  to  all  pleafures  of  fenfe>  whidi«  hj 
continual  ufe,  pall  and  grow  tireibmei^ 

For  frequent  ufe  would  the  delight  exclude^ 
Fleafure's  a  toil  when  conftantly  purfued. 

COKSaEVB* 

ShakCt 
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Succeffively :  for  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a  life  alfo 
Are  great:  rarer  us£  commends  plsasu^les* 

Shakefpeare,  zd  part  of  Hen.  IV.  A6Lu  Scene  ii.  has  Xnely 
pcprelTed  the  like  fentiment — 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays^ 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 

But  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifh'd-for  ^me« 
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Argument. 

XhiPoet  having  invited  Corvinus  toaffi/hat  a  facrlficiy  which 
he  intended  to  offer  upy  by  way  of  thank/giving  for  thefafety 
of  bis  friend  Catijlusfrom  the  danger  of  the  feas^  P^rf^Jf^^ 
his  diftnterejiednefs  on  the  occafon^  and^  from  thence^  taies 

N ATA  LI,  Corvine,  dip  mihi  dulcior  haec  lux. 
Qui  ftilus  promifla  Deis  animalia  cefpes 
Expert :  niveam  Rcginae  cxdimus  agnam : 
Par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gorgone  Maura* 
Sed  procul  extenfum  petulans  quatit  hoftia  funem,  j 

Tarpcio  fervata  Jovi,  frontcmcjue  corufcat : 

Line  I .  This  day.]  On  which  T  am  going  to  offer  facrifices,  on 
account  of  my  friend  Catullus,  the  merchant's,  efcape  from  the 
dangers  of  the  Tea. 

■     Corvinus,]     Juvenal's  friend>  to  whom  this  Satire  19 
addrefTed. 

Birth'dayJ]    Which  was  a  day  of  great  feflivity  among 

the  Romans  ;  they  celebrated  it  yearly,  offering  thanklgiving- 
olFerings  to  the  gods,  and  made  feafls,  to  which  they  invited 
their  friends,  who  made  them  pref^^nts  on  the  occaiion.  See 
Sat.  xi.  1.  84,  note.  See  Hor.  Ode  xi.  Lib.  iv.  1.  i — 20.  Virg. 
Eel.  iii.  1. 76.  .  . 

2.  FeftaliurfJ]  The  altar  of  green  turf,  which  our  poet  had 
built  on  the  occaiion,  thus  fuiting  his  devotion  to  his  circum- 
ftances.     Comp.  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  viii.  1.  2 — 4. ' 

-^—  The  animals  frowi/cd.]  i.  e.  To  be  offered  in  facrifice  to 
the  gods. 

3.  ^een^l  Juno,  the  queen  of  the  gods.  See  .^n.  i.  1.  50. 
The  fabled  wiie  of  Jupiter,  the  fupreme  deity  of  the  Romans* 

—  Afnenjoy  lamh.j  They  ofi^ered  white  animals  to  the  fu- 
perior  gods,  black  to  the  inferior.  See  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  viii. 
1.  27 ;  and  Virgil,  ^n.  iv.  1.  61. 

4.  Equal  fleece,"]  A  like  fleece — i.e.  a  white  one;  or  fleece, 
here,  may,  by  fynec.  be  put  for  the  whole  animal  offered—^ 
like  offering. 

4.  M/. 
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ARGUM£NTf 

fjn  opportunity  to  lajh  the  Haridtpftay  or  l,egacy^hunters^ 
whoflatteredy  and  paid  their  court  to  rich  meny  in  hopes  of 
becoming  their  heirs,  ' 

THIS  day,  Corvinus,  is  fweeter  to  me  than  my  births 
day, 
In  which  the  feftal  turf  experts  the  animals  promifed 
To  the  gods  :  we  kill  to  the  queen  a  fnowy  lamb  : 
An  equal  fleece  ihall  be  given  to  Minerva. 
But  the  petulant  vi&im  (hakes  his  long  extended  rope,     5 
Kept  for  Tarpeian  Jove,  and  brandiihes  his  forehead: 

4.  l^sfterva,]  Lit.  the  fighter  with  the  MooriCh  gorgon.— - 
The  gorgons  were  fuppofed  to  be  three,  who  inhabited  near 
Mount  Atlzs,  in  Manritania.  Medufa  is  faid  to  have  been  be« 
loved  by  Neptune,  who  lay  with  her  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
at  whico  the  goddefs,  being  angry,  changed  the  hair  of  Medufa 
into  ferpents,  and  fo  ordered  it,  that  whoever  beheld  her  fhould 
be  tamed  into  flone.  She  was  killed  by  Perfeus,  the  fon  of 
3  upiter  and  Danae  (with  the  help  of  Minerva)  as  fhe  lay  aileep. 
who  cut  off  h^r  head :  this  was  afterwards  placed  ia  the  asgisj  or 
fhield,  of  Minerva.   • 

Hyginus  fays,  that  Medufa  was  not  flain  by  Perfeus,  bat  by 
Minerva.  •  Britannic,  in  loc. 

Sometimes  the  head  of  Medufa  was  fuppofed  to  be  worne  ift 
the  breaft-platc  of  Minerva.     See  ^n.  viii.  1.  435 — 8. 

5.  Petulant  vi^im,  ^c]  The  wantonnefs  and  frifkinefs  of 
the  calf  leading  along  in  a  rope,  is  here  very  naturally  de« 
fcribed. 

6.  Tarpeian  Jove.]  On  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  otherwife 
called  the  Tarpeian  Hill,  from  the  veilal  virgin  Tarpeia,  who 
betrayed  it  to  the  Sabines,  Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  his 
titles— Tarpeian  and  Capitoline, 

7-  ^^'f^M 
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Quippe  ferox  vitulus,  templis  maturus  &  arae, 

Spargendufque  mero ;  quern  jam  pudet  ubera  matris 

Ducere,  qui  vexat  nafcenti  robora  cornu. 

Si  res  ampla  domi,  fimilifque  affeSibus  eflet»  10 

Pinguior  Hifpuila  traheretur  taurus,  &  ip(a 

Mole  piger,  nee  finitima  nutritus  in  herba, 

Lssta  fed  oftendens  Clitumni  pafcua  fanguis 

Irct,  &  a  grandi  cervij^  fericnda  miniftro, 

Ob  reditum  trepidantis  adhuc,  horrendaque  paffi  15 

Nuper,  &  incolumem  (efe  mirantis  amici. 

Nam  practer  pelagi  cafus,  &  fulguris  iduip 

7.  Ripe,  lie,"]  The  beafts  were  reckoned  of  a  proper  age 
and  fize  for  facrifice,  when  the  tail  reached  the  hoagn,  or  joint, 
in  the  hinder  leg. 

8.  Sprinkled,  cfr.]  They  ufcd  to  pour  wine  on  the  hcada  of 
the  facrificesy  between  the  horns.     So  Virg.  JEa.  iv.  1. 6o*-it 

Ipfa  tenens  dextr^  pateram  puicherrima  Dido, 
Candentis  vaccse  media  inter  cornua  fundit^ 

Hence  the  Greek  epigram  on  the  vine  and  the  goat. 

K^v  fAf  f ayiK  (*'(  ^(^av  ofu^c*  '/)(  xa^ofo^w 

^Oa^ffov  mairticen  aoi,  Tg^tytf  Ovo/^iw.         An THOL*  £p>  1* 

«•  Though  thou  eatcft  me  down  to  the  very  root,  yet  I  (hall 

*'  bear  fruit, 
'<  SafEcient  to  pour  on  thee,  O  goat,  when  thou  art  facri- 

«'  ficed.'* 

— —  //  Jhameth,  I3c,'\  Hath  left  off  fucking — is  grown 
above  it. 

9.  Teaxes,  l^c,'\  It  is  ufual  for  the  young  of  all  horned  ani- 
mals to  butt  againft  trees,  as  if  pradtifmg  for  fuiurc  fight— 
fometimes  we  fee  them  in  fport  engaging  one  another. 

10.  If  npf  fortune,  ^r.]  The  poet,  throughout  the  above 
account  of  his  facrifices,  as  well  as  of  the  altar  on  which  they 
were  to  be  offered,  (hews  his  prudence  and  ^ugality,  as  well  as 
his  friend(hip  for  his  prefervcd  friend  Catullus.  He  profeffcs 
to  (hew  his  affe6lion,  not  as  he  would,  but  as  his  fortune  could 
afford  it.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  a  white  bull  to  Jupiter,  and 
white  cows  to  Juno  and  Minerva,  he  offers  a  white  ewe-lamb 
to  Juno,  the  fame  to  Minerva,  and  a  calf  to  Jupiter. 

w*  A  tuU.I  The  ufual  facrifice  to  Jupiter  was  a  whit^ 
bull. 

II.  Fatur 
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For  it  is  a  ftout  calf,  ripe  for  the  temples  and  altar. 

And  to  be  fpiinkled  with  wine  ;  which  is  now  afhamed  to 

draw 
Its  mother's  dugs,  and  teazes  the  oaks  with  its  budding  horn. 
If  my  fortune  had  been  ample,  and  like  my  affeiSlion)      10 
A  bull,  fatter  than  Hifpulla,  ihould  be  drawn,  and,  with 

its  very 
Bulk  flow,  nor  nouriih'd  in  a  neighbouring  pafture. 
But  his  blood  (hewing  the  glad  paftures  of  Clitumnus, 
Should  go,  and  his  neck  to  be  ftricken  by  a  great  minifter. 
On  account  of  the  return  of  my  yet  trembling  friend,  lately 

having  15 

SufFer'd  dreadful  things,  and  wondering  that  he  is  (afe. 
For,  befide  the  hazard  of  the  fea,  and  the  ftroke  of  lightning 

11.  Fatter  than  Ht/puIIa.]  A  fat,  fenfoal  lady>  noted  as 
infamous  for  keeping  a  player.     Sat.  vL  1. 74. 

'  Drawn.}     Dragged  by  ropes,  fixed  to  the  horns,  to 
the  altar. 

II — 12.  ff^ith  its  very  bulkjlow.  ]  So  fat  that  be  could  hardly 
ftir. 

12.  In  a  neighbouring  pafture,^  Not  bred  or  fatted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

13.  His  blood ftfe*wingy  (ffr.]  By  the  colour  and  richnefs,  as 
well  as  quantity  of  it. 

— —  Clitumnus,]  A  river  dividing  Tafcany  and  Umbria, 
whofe  water,  fays  Pliny,  makes  the  cows,  that  drink  of  it,  bring 
white  calves : — whence  the  Romans,  as  Virgil  and  Ciaudian 
obferve,  were  plentifully  furniQied  with  white  facrifices  for  ju« 
piter  Capitolinus.     See  Virg.  Geor.  Lib.ii.  146— 8. 

14.  jfgrwat  minifier.]  Some  interpret  thb,  as  referring  to 
the  quality  of  the  perfon  giving  the  blow,  as  if  it  were  to  be  the 
chief  pontiiF,  or  facrilicer,  and  not  one  of  his  popsc,  or  inferior 
ofiiccrs.  Others  think,  that  it  refers  to  the  fize  and  ilrength  of 
the  perfon  ofEciating,  able  to  perform  his  office  at  one  blow. 

15.  Tet  trembling  friend,  ^c]  This  is  a  very  natural  cir- 
cumilance,  that  a  man,  for  feme  time  after  a  narrow  efcape  from 
an  horrible  danger,  fhould  fhudder  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it« 
and  fland  amazed  at  his  deliverance. 

17.  The  haxard  of  the  feaJ]  i.e.  The  danger  of  the  wavof. 
17 — 18«  Lightning  efcapedJ\     By  which  he  might  have  been 
killed  in  an  inilant,  but  happily  efcaped  the  blow. 

i8.  md 
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Evafi,  denfse  coelum  abfcondere  tencbra- 

Nubc  und,  fubitufque  antennas  impuKt  ignis ; 

Cum  fe  quifque  illo  percuflum  crederet,  &  mox  aJ 

Attonitus  nullum  conferri  pofle  putaret 

Naufragium  velis  ardentibus.     Omnia  fitint 

Talia,  tarn  graviter,  fi  quando  poetica  furgit 

Tempeftas.  Genus  ecce  aliud  difcriminis :  audi, 

Et  mifererc  iterum,  quanquam  fint  caetera  fortis  i  J 

Ejufdem  :  pars  dira  quidem^  fed  cognita  mulds, 

£t  quam  votivi  teftantur  fana  tabella 

Flurima.    PiSores  quis  nefcit  ab  Ifide  pafci  ? 

Accidit  &  noftro  fimilis  fortuna  Catullo, 

Cum  plenus  fluftu  medius  foret  alveus,  &  jam  3^ 

Alternum  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 

Arbori$  iocertas,  nuUam  prudentia  cani 

Reckons  confer  ret  opem ;  decidere  ja£lu 

18.  Sn^/fi  dflrknefs^  l£cJ\     So  that  they  could  take  no  ob- 
fervation,  nor  Icnow  where  they  were*  or  which  way  to  Heer. 
Such  a  circumflance  is  awfully  related,  AQs  xxvii.  20. 
'"    19.  Afuddenjire,  ^f.]     A  flafh  of  lightning  ilruck  the  fail- 
yards^  and  fet  the  fails  on  fire. 

20.  Might  ielie*ue,  t^c]  Each  pcrfoh  Oil  board  might  think 
it  levelled  at  liim,  it  was  fo  near  him. 

•  2\.  Afioftijhedy  might  thinks  ^c.']  P*or  in  cafe  of  a  ihipwrcck, 
Ibme  might  efcape  on  parts  of  the  broken  (hip  (comp.  A^s  xxvil. 
nit.) ;  but  if  the  Ihip  were  burnt,  all  muft  be  confumed  toge- 
ther :  therefore,  horrible  as  a  fliipwreck  might  be  in  the  expec- 
tation, there  could  be  no  comparifon,  in  point  of  horror,  between 
this  and  a  fhip  on  tire. 

zt.  All  things  become,  lie, 1  The  above  circumftances  of  the 
Sanger  from  the  waves,  and  of  the  greater  horror  of  the  Ihip's 
Veing  ftruck  with  lightning,  and  the  rigging  fet  on  fire,  are 
ingredients  in  a  poetical  defcription  of  a  temped ;  even  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  could  not  invent  any  thing  more  dread- 
ful ami  grievous. 

*  ^4.  Anotherkkd  of  danger,"]  i.e.  Which  Catullus  was  in. 
This,  as  aftcr^^'ards  appears,  was  from  the  (hip's  being  half  full 
of  water  (L  30.)  and  he  forced  to  lofc  his  property  to  fave  his 
tee. 

.  25.  The  refty  fcfr.]  Of  myfriend's  difaflers,  which  I  flisdl 
Tcbtej  ate  of  the  fame  unfortunate  nature, 

26.  KnoFWu 
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Efcapcd,  thick  darknefs  hid  the  fky      ^ 
In  one  cloud,  and  a  fudden  fire  (truck  the  falUyards  ; 
When  every  one  might  believe  himfelf  ftruck  with  it,  and 
prefently,  ao 

Aftonilh'd,  might  think  that  no  (hipwreck  could  be 
Compared  with  the  burning  fails.     AH  diings  become 
Such,  as  grievoufly,  if  at  any  time  a  poetic  t^mpeft 
Arifes.     Behold  another  kind  of  danger,  hear,  > 

And  again  pity,  tho'  the  reft  be  of  the  fame  25 

Kind :  a  dire  portion  indeed,  but  known  to  many, 
And  which  many  temples  teftify  with  a  votive 
Tablet — who  knovirs  not  that  painters  are  fed  by  Ids  ? 
The  like  fortune  alfo  happen'd  to  my  Catullus ; 
When  the  middle  hold  was  full  of  water,  and  now         3Q 
The  waves  overturning  the  alternate  fide  of  the  (hip 
Of  uncertain  wood,  the  prudence  of  the  grey  mafter 
Could  confer  no  help  :  he  began  to  compound 

26.  Knonon  to  manyA  Who  have  been  in  a  like  fitaation. 

27.  Many  temples,  i/r.]  Perfons  that  efcapcd  fhipwreck  ufcd 
to  have  a  painting  made  of  the  fcene  whic]i  they  had  gone 
through,  drawn  upon  a  tablet,  which  they  vowed  to  Neptune 
during  their  diftrefs^  and  hung  up  in  fome  temple  near  the  fea* 
coaft. 

This  was  called  votiva  tabella.  To  this  Horace  alludetf 
Lib.  i.  Ode  v.  ad  fin.  which  fee,  and  the  note,  Delph.  edit. 

28.  Fed  by  Ifis?]  The  Romans  made  fo  many  vows  to  the 
Egyptian  goddefs  I  (is,  whom  th?  merchanta  and  feamen  looked 
on  as  their  patronefs,  that  many  painters  got  their  bread  by 
drawing  the  votivae  tabulxi  which  were  hang  up  in  her  t«mpies^' 
fo  great  was  the  number  of  them. 

30.  MMU  holdi  l^c,\  i.  e.  The  hold  Was  half  full,  or  full 
iip  to  the  middle.  >.  ^;| 

31.  Alternate  fide  f  tsff.]  Heeling  her  from  fide  to  fide,  by 
darning  agalnit  them  alternately.  ^-  -  4 
'  3a.  Uncertain  wood, '\  It  beinff  now  doubtfiit,  whether  the 
timbers  could  much  longer  ftand  the  force  of  the  beating  waves 
Upon  her  fides,  or  whether  fhe  would  not  go  to  pieces. 

The  prudence,  lic,'\     All  the  fkill  and  care  of  the  ol^ 

toperienced  mafter  q^  the  fhip  could  aiford^no  iielp. 
33.  He.l  i.  e.  Catullus. 

33-  -S««« 
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Cceplt  cum  vends,  imitatus  Caftora,  qui  (e 

Eunuchum  ipfe  fecit,  cupiens  cvadere  damno  35 

Tefticulorum :  adeo  medicatum  intelligit  Ingucn. 

Fundite  quae  mea  funt,  dicebat,  cun£ta,  Catullus  i 

Praecipitarc  volens  etiam  pulcherrima,  veftem 

Furpuream,  teneris  quoqueMscenatibus  aptam: 

Atque  alias,  quaruni  generofi  graminis  ipfum  40 

Infccit  natura  pecus,  fed  &  egregius  fons 

Viribus  occultis,  &  Baeticus  adjuvat  aer. 

Hie  nee  argentum  dubitabat  mittere ;  lances 

Parthenio  feftas,  urnae  cratera  capacem, 

Et  dignum  fitiente  Phoio,  vel  conjuge  Fufci#  4^ 

Adde  &  bafcaudas,  &  mille  efcaria,  multum 

33.  Began  to  compound,  tff.]  To  bargain  (as  it  were)  for 
Lis  life  at  the  expence  of  his  goods,  by  throwing  them  over- 
board.   See  AiNsw.  Decido,  N<»  4. 

34.  Imitating  the  header y  ^c,'\  This  notion  of  the  beaver 
is  very  antient»  and  well  introduced  by  our  poet :  but  it  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  thofe  vulgar  errors  which  have  no  founda* 
tion  in  truth. 

In  the  iirilplace>  the  liquid  matter,  which  is  called  in  medi- 
cine cailoreum,  is  not  found  in  the  teilicles,  but  inclofed  in 
bags,  or  purfes,  near  the  anus  of  the  animal. 

In  the  next  place,  fuchan  inftance  of  violence  upon  itfelf  was 
never  known  to  be  committed  by  the  beaver. 

See  Chambers.— And  Brown's  Vulg.  Err.  book iii. c. iv. 

38.  To  throw  over. 1  Into  the  fea. 

Themoft  beauiiful  things.]    His  fineftand  mofl  valuable 

merchandize.     See  Job  ii.  4. 

39,  Tender  Macena/es,]  Maecenas,  the  favourite  of  Auguflus, 
was  a  very  delicate  and  eiFcminate  perfon,  from  whom  people 
of  fuch  cnarafler  were  denominated  Maecenas.  See  Sat.  i. 
1.  66,  note*  Such  perfons  were  very  finical  and  expeniive  in 
their  drefs,  and  therefore  poor  Catullus  loll  a  good  market  for 
his  purple  drefs,  by  throwing  it  overboard  in  the  florm. 

.  40.  The  'very  fljeep,  ^r.]  In  this  place  the  poet  means,  that 
the  wool,  of  which  thefc  other  garments  were  made,  had  a  na- 
tive tinge  of  a  beautiful  colour,  owing  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  water,  and  air,  where  the  fhcep  were  bred,  fo  that 
the  garments  were  made  up  without  receiving  any  artificial  dye. 
41.  <^  remarkahU  founts  toV,]  The  water  of  which,  as  well  as 

the 
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With  the  winds  by  throwing  overboard,  imitating  the 

beaver,  who 
Makes  himielf  an  eunuch,  defiring  to  efeape  with  tfaelois  3$ 
Of  his  tefticles :  thus  medicated  does  he  underfkind  his  groin. 
Throw  out  all  things  which  are  mine,  fays  Catullus, 
Willing  to  throw  over  even  the  moft  beautiful  things,  si 

garment 
Of  purple,  fit  alfo  for  tender  Maecenafes : 
And  others,  the  very  iheep  of  which  the  nature  of         44 
The  generous  herbage  dyed,  but  aUb  a  remarkable  fount 
With  hidden  powers,  and  Baetic  aii*  helps. 
Nor.did  he  hefitate  to  throw  away  his  plate ;  diihes 
Made  by  Parthenius,  a  cup  holding  an  urn, 
And  worthy  Pholus  thirfting,  or  the  wife  of  Fuicus.      45 
Add  alfo  bafkets,  and  a  thouiand  diihes,  a  great  deal 

the  pafture  where  the  (heep  fed,  was  fuppoTed  to  contribate  f 
the  finenefs  and  colour  of  their  wool. 

42.  Batic  air.]  Theairof  Baetica,  now  Andalufia^inSpain* 
through  which  ran  the  river  Bstis^  is  here  afiigned  in  fliare  in 
the  improvement  of  the  wool. 

43.  Dijbis.]  Lanx  fignifies  a  great  broad  plate>  or  deep 
di£,  to  ferve  up  meat  in,  which  the  Romans  had  carved  and 
imbolTed  at  a  great  expence. 

44.  Parthenius.]  Some  curious  artift^  whofe  works  were  in 
high  eftimation. 

—  Jjt  urn.]  A  meafure  of  liquids  contaming  four  gal- 
lons. 

45.  PMuj.]  A  drunken  Centaur,  who,  when  he  enter* 
tained  Hercules,  produced  a  tun  of  wine  at  once. 

—  fTi/if  o/Fu/cvs.l  Fufcus  was  a  judge,  noted  by  Mar- 
tial  for  drunkennefs,  as  his  wife  is  here,  in  the  good  company  of 
Pholus  the  drunken  Centaur. 

46.  Bajkets.]  The  bafcaudae  were  a  kind  of  baikets  which 
the  Romans  had  from  the  antient  Britons.    Vox  Briiannica. 

AiNSW. 

Barbara  de  piftis  veni  bafcauda  Britannis. 

MART.xiv«99« 
1-—  A  thw/imd  JiJbis.'X    Efcaria,  front efca,  feem  to  denote 
vefiels  of  all  fhapes  and  uzes,  in  which  meat  was  kx^rtd  up  to 
table ;  alfo  plates  on  which  it  was  eaten. 

Vol.  II.  X  47.  Wroughtm 
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Cidati,  btbcrat  quo  callkkis  emptor  OlynthL 

Sed  quis  nunc  alius,  qu^  mundi  parte^  quis  audet 

Argonto  piaefiinre  capuc,  rebuique  hhntem  i 

Non  prcptxrf  vitam  £iciuAt  patrifnonta  quidan^  50 

Sed  vitio  csci  propter  patrioiQnia  vivunt- 

Ja^fbtur  rerum  uttlium  pars  maxtiQa ;  ied  aec 

Damna  levant.    Tunc,  adverfis  urgcntibus,  illijc 

Recidit,  ut.  malum  fisrro  fknaaitftexet,  ac  fe 

Expiicat  anguftiun:  difiuriminis  ultima,  quando  55 

Praefidia  afferimus  navem  £aduja  minorenu 

I  nunc,  &c  ventis  animaaa  commitce,  daiato 

47.  Wrought -'Work.']  Cxlati,  from  czclo,  to  chafe,  imbofs^ 
or  engrave.— This  wronght-work  here  mentioned,  is  thooghf, 
from  wbatfbllQw«i»  10  have  been  the  large  wronght,  i.e.  chiaied 
or  imbofied^  gold  cup,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  ufed  to 
drink  out  of,  and  to  put  under  his  pillow  every  night  when  he^ 
went  to  fleep.  This  oiuil  have  been  a  Mtry  great,  as  well  as 
valuable  curioiity. 

But  as  it  is  faid  multum  caelati,  one  (hould  rather  thinks  that, 
the  poet  means  a  great  quantity  of  wrought  plate,  which  had 
once  been  the  property  of  Philip ;  a  fet  oif  plate,  as  we  (hould 
iky.  Philip  was  killed  by  Paufanias  three  hundred  and  thirty* 
fu  years  before  Chriil.<— Jurenal  flouriihed  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  £rft  century :  fo  that  this  plate  .was  very  old. 

Buyer  of  OlynthusJ]  This  cup,  and  other  pieces  of  va- 
luable plate,  he  gave  to  Latthenes,  governor  of  0]ynthus»  a  city 
of  Thrace,  to  betray  it  into  his  hands.  Tt  was,  from  this,  faid 
of  Philip,  that  what  he  could  not  co^guer  by  iron  (i.  e.  his  arms) 
he  gained  by  gold. 

48.  But  *wiw  now,  &fc.]  This  implied  commendatioo  of 
Catullus  feems  here  to  be  introduced  by  the  poet,  in  order  ta 
lafli  the  prevailing  vice  of  covetoufnefs,  which  was  fo  great,  as 
to  make  men  love  money  beyond  even  life  itfelf.  It  is  faid  of 
Ariftippus  the  phiiofopher,  that,  being  on  board  a  Hup  with  pi- 
rates, he  threw  all  his  money  overboard  fecretly,  leil,  iinding 
it,  they  (hould  throw  hin  into  the  fea,  in  order  to  poflb^  what  b*. 
had. . 

50.  On  account  of  life,  l3cJ\  i.  e.  That  they  may  fpend  theia 
in  the  nece(rarie8  and  comforts  of  life. 

51.  Blind y^c,']    With  the  vice  of  avarice. 

— —  Li'uefor  tbifakf,  l^c,"]  They  do  not  get  money  that 
they  may  Uve  (iee  note«  L  501.)  but  only  live  &a  the  iake  of 
mone/. 

^  52,  Tbi^ 
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Of  wrought- work,  in  which  the  cwmiiig 'buyer  of  dlyti* 

diiis  had  drunlu 
But  who  now  is  the  other^  in  what  p«t  of  the  wbif^Nlfhd 

dares 
Prefer  his  life  to  his  plate,  his  bfetj  to  bis  goods  f 
Some  do  not  make  fortunes  on  account  of  life, '  59 

But,  blind  with  vice,  live  for  the  feke  of  fortunes. 
The  greateft  part  of  itfeful  goods  is  thrown  over/  but 
Neither  do  the  iofles  lighten.   Then,  the  contrary  (winds) 

urging. 
It  came  to  that  pafi,  that  he  ihould  lower,  the  nmft  with 

an'axe,  ^  ^  '.  .' 

And  free  himfelf  diftrefled :  the  laft  ftate  endanger  is.   Si 
When  we  apply  helps  to  make  die  flup  left/ 
Go  now  and  commit  your  life  to  the  winds,  trufting  to 

52.  UJe/ui  goods,  licJ]  Not  only  articles  of  feperftetty; 
(ttch  as  fi&e  imboffisd  plate,  and  the  like,  but  evea  nfeful  neoefla- 
ries,  fttch  as  clothes,  proTifions,  aifdj  pei'haps,  a  great  part  of 
the  tackling  of  the  ihip,  were  thrown  overboard  t/a  this  occa«i 
fion» 

53.  LofisJigttin.']  Alleviate  dieir  daager ;  of,  what  they 
had  loft  by  throwing^  overboard  did  not  feeea  to  li^hieft  the  (hipi 
as  fhe  kept  ilKag  with  water.    See  1.  30. 

54.  //  C4uni  to  that^/s.]  IMc  recidit.— >Some  read  deei£t# 
which  has  the  fame  meaning  here.    11  en  ?int  U-.     Pr. 

He.]     Catullus,  who  was  probably  the  owner  of  the 

fcip. 

-— —  Sh§M  iower^  &r.]  i.  e.  Should  cat  away  the  maft,  at 
we  term  it.     Angaftum,  1.  j$,  has  thd  fenfe  of  anguftatura. 

g6.  Jfpfy  belfs,  ^c]  It  ts  a  fign  of  the  utmoft  dil^fefs,  when 
we  are  obliged  to  ufe  helps  to  make  the  (hip  lighter,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  neanib^g  of  minocem  in  this  place.  AfPtn» 
mus  prasfidia  feems  to  hfve  the  fame  ftnfe  as  fi^iudi  *xJi^** 
hStsTOC/iuij. 

$7-  Go  nfiw,  i^c]  In  this  apoilrophe  the  poet  fererely  re* 
proves  thofe,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  ftrecc^tinoittly  rifqning 
feeh  dangers  as  hate  been  defcribed.  Comp.  Her.  Lib.  i. 
Ode  iiL  L^^z^    ; 

-~-  Trufiing,  y  r.]  The  timber,  of  which  the  fides  of  the 
trips  were  made,  were  hewn  in  a  rough  manner  into  planki  of 
four  or  ieven  fingers  breadth  in  thiclmefr;  h  tfaat  the  ptfktt* 

I  z  gers» 
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Confifiis  lignOi  digitis  a  morte  remotus 

Quatuor,  aut  feptem,  fi  fie  latiffinia  taeda. 

Mox  ami  redculis,  &  pane,  &  ventre  lageme,  6o 

Afpice  fumendas  in  tempeftate  fecures. 

Sed  poftquam  jacuit  planum  mare,  tempora  poftquam 

Peaipera  vedoris,  fatumque  valentius  Euro^ 

Ec  pelago;  poftquam  Parcae  meliora  benignd 

Penfa  manu  dueunt  hilares,  &  ftaminis  albi  65 

Lanificse ;  modica  nee  multb  fordor  aura 

Ventus  adeft  s  inopi  miferabilis  arte  cucurrit 

Veftibus  extenfis,  &,  quod  (iiperaverat  unum, 

Veloi  prora,  fuo :  jam  deficientibus  Auftris^ 

cert,  having  no  more  between  them  and  the  water,  might  be 
fiid  to  be  DO  farther  removed  from  death.  Alluding  to  a  faying 
ef  AuachaHis  the  philofopher,  who,  on  hearing  one  fay  that  a 
Ihip  was  three  fingers  thick,  anfWered,  **  then  juft  fo  far  fromi 
**  death  are  thofe  who  fail  in  her.'' 

$9.  IfibipimJ]  Teda  fignifies  the  middle  or  heart  of  the 
pine-tree*  Amsw.  Of  this,  it  feems,  they  made  the  itdes  of 
their  ihips,  after  cutting  or  hewing  it  into  planks.  See  note  on 
L  jiy.  Thefe  were,  at  the  thickeft,  feven  fingers  breadth,  or 
thicknefi,  meafuring  from  one  edee  to  the  other  on  the  fame 
iide,    Teda,  here,  means  the  plank,  by  fynec. 

6o*  Provifion-bafiets.']  Reticulis«-twig  bafitets  made  like 
^net  to  carry  provifions  in ;  or  bags  made  of  network,  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  by  failors,  foldiers,  and  travellers^  iomething  like 
our  knapfacks  as  to  their  purpofe. 

—  Bellj  ofaflagonS\  Lagena— -a  flagon,  or  bottle  with  a 
Jam  belly,  to  keep  wine  in— q.  d.  a  great^-bellted  flagon. 

oi«  Axts  t9  bi  ufed^  (^<n]  To  cut  away  the  maft  upon  occa« 
£on.  See  1.  54.  Thefe«may  happen  to  be  as  neceflikry  aayour 
Other  fea-ftores ;  therefore,  in  the  next  place  (mox)  provide 
axes.  Aijpice-— vide  &  memento.  Marihal.  To  be  ufed,  fu* 
mcndas— •lit.  to  be  u^en. 

6a«  Btu  afttr^  13 c\  The  narrative  of  Catullna's  adventure 
is  here  refumed. 

»—  Lay/mootb.'\    Became  calm,  on  the  Aorm  ceafing« 

■'  Circumfiaticij,  ^r.]  When  the  happy  fortune  of  my 
friend  prevailed  (fee  Aiksw.  Tempus,  N<»  2.)  and  things  pot 
on  a  more  profperons  appearance. 

62-*3|.  Tbs  mariner,]  Ve£li3r  fignifies  a  bearer,  or  carrier; 
alfo  a  pJuBenger  in  a  flup  *,  fifcewife  a.2nariner.  See  Axnsw. 

63.  Fat0 
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A  hewn  planic,  removed  from  death  four 

Fingers,  or  fevcn,  if  the  pine  be  very  large. 

Immediately  with  your  provifion-bafkets,  and  bread)  and 

belly  of  a  flagon,  60 

Remember  axes  to  be  ufed  in  a  ftorrn. 
But  after  the  fea  lay  fmooth,  after  the  circumftances  of  tht 
Mariner  were  favourable,  and  his  fate  more  powerful  thvi 

the  eaft  wind, 
And  the  fea;  after  the  chearful  deftinies  draw  better 
Tafks  ivith  a  benign  hand,  and  of  a  white  thread  65 

Are  fpinfters,  nor,  much  flronger  than  a  moderate  air 
Is  there  a  wind,  the  miferable  prow  ran  Math  a  poor  device^ 
With  extended  garments,  and,  which  alone  was  left^ 
With  its  own  fail :  the  fouth  winds  now  fiuling, 

6y  Fait  moTi  pwuerful,  4^c.]  The  Romans  believed  every 
thing  to  be  governed  by  face,  even  the  gods  themfelves. 

64.  Tbt  chearful  defiinus,  ^cj]  The  parcae,  or  fates.  See 
Sat.  X.  252,  note.  Penfa — ta0es  enjoined  to  people  that  fpin> 
alfo  thread,  &c.  fpun.^  Ducere  penia,  to  fpia*  AiiffW.  Set 
Hon  Lib.  iii.  Ode  xxvii.  1. 63. 

6^.  White  thread.}  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  a^itieotSj  that 
when  the  deftinies  intended  Joog  hfe  to  a  perfoti,  they  ipaa 
white  thread  ;  when  death,  black  thread. 

The  phrafe  of  dacere  penfa,  to  fpin,  taken  notice  of  in  the  laft 
note,  alludes  to  the  action  of  the  ipinder,  who  draws  the  wooC 
or  flax,  from  the  diftaif  as  (he  fpins  it ;  this  ihe  continues,  till 
the  taflt  (penfam)  affigned  her,  is  finiihed. 

66.  SpinftenJ]   And  are  now  become  fpinfters,  &c. 

67.  The  miferable^  l^c]  The  ftiattered  veftel  left  tn  a  auk 
ferable  plight.  Prora  (by  fynec.)  may  mean  the  veflel  itielf : 
but  it  literally  fignifies  the  fore  part,  the  fore  deck  or  fbrecaftle 
of  a  (hip  ;  and  fo  it  is  probaUy  to  be  underftood  here,  as  the  velo 
fuo  implies  the  fail  pro[)er  to  tnis  part  of  the  ftitp— -^hc  fbre^fprit 
fail,  as  we  call  it.    This  was  the  only  remaining  fail. 

•*— —  Tcta^  JewceA  She  made  a  fad  fliift  to  make  her  way 
through  the  water,  by  the  poor  contrivance  of  the  ftamen'a 
clothes  (bred  out— veitibut  exten(tv-«to  help  heron. 

68.  Jr as  left.]  i.e.  Had  furmoanted  the  violence  of  the  ftorm* 
Superaverat,  qtta(&  fupereracr*remained ;  as  in  Virg.  i£n.  v* 
519— 

Amifla  (bios  palmi  faperabat  Aceftes. 

6g.  Tbi/Quth  windi,  HL]  Which  weie  very  dangetous  oi| 
1]  the 
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Spes  vitae  cum  fole  redit :  turn  gratus  iQlo,  70 

Atque  novercali  fedes  praelata  Lavino, 

ConTjMcitur  fublimis  apex,  cui.  Candida  notnen 

Scrofa  dcdit  (laetis  Phrygibus  mirabile  fumen) 

£t  nunquam  vifls  triginta  clara  mamillis* 

Tandem  intrat  podtas  inclufa  per  seqxiora  moles,  75 

Tyrilienamque  Pharon,  porredaque  brachia  rurftim, 

Quae  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 

Italiam :  non  fie  igitur  mirabere  portus, 

Quos  natura  dedit :  fed  truncd  puppe  magifter 

Interiora  petit  Balanae  pervia  cymbae  80 

Tuti  ftagna  finus ;  gaudent  xbi  vertice  rafo 


the  coafts  of  Italy.    See  Hon  Sat.  i.  1. 6  5  and  Lib.  iii.  Ode  iii. 
J.  J^.,  5.  Ode  ill.  Lib.  i.  L  14. — 16.  Thefe  now  began  to  abate. 

70.  Returned  lAjith  the/uft,]     With  the  day-light. 

— —  Acceptable  to  lulus,  vSc.'\  The  Alban  Mount,  on  whidi 
Fttlus  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  i£neas>  built  Alba  longa.  This  is 
the  fublime  top>  mentioned  1.  72. 

The  poet  calls  it  gratus  liilo,  becaufe  he  left  Lavinuin>  built 
by  ^neas,  to  live  at  Alba. 

71.  Laminum  of  bis  ftef -mother  flic!\  When  liilas  came  to 
live  at  Alba,  he  left  Lavinum  to  his  mother-in-law  Lavinia, 
the  fecond  wife  of  jEneas  (who  had  named  the  city  Lavinum, 
after  bis  wife  Lavinia.)  Hence  Juvenal  fays,  novercali  La- 
Tino. 

72—3.  A  itshhefotw,  £!ff.]  From  which  the  city  was  called 
Alba-^white.     See  Sat.  vi.  1.  176,  note. 

73.  ^  ^wonderful  udder,  tsfr.]  Sumen — the  belly,  paps,  or 
udder  of  a  fow.  A  r  k  $w.— Here,  by  fynec.  it  is  to  be  underftood 
to  fignify  the  fow.  This  was  a  fight  much  admired  by  the  joy- 
ful Trojans,  who,  after  all  their  dangers  and  coils,  dUcovered^ 
by  this,  their  jjromifed  rcfting-place. 

i£n.  Lib.  VI ii.  1.  46 — 

"-  Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum* 

Troy  was  the  capital  of  Fhrygia,  a  country  of  Lefler  Afisr, 
and  fometimes  taken  for  the  whole  country  of  Phrygia :  hence 
the  Trojans  were  called  Phrygians. 

74.  Thirty  dugs.]  With  each  a  pig  fuekiog  at  it.  JEa,  viil. 
1. 45.— -A  light  never  feen  before. 

75.  She  enters,]  i.e.  The  (hip  entei^. 

-i^^  fli^ed  mfUs,]    The  iaoles>  or  piers^  wiuch'luid  been 
2     .  place^^ 
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The  hope  of  life  rehirnM  m^  Ifae  fun :  then,  acceptable 
to  liilus,  70 

And  an  abode  preferrM  to  the  Layinum  of  his  ftep-mother. 
The  fublime  top  is  beheld,  to  which  the  name  a  ^ite 
Sow  gave  (a  wonderful  udder  to  the  glad  Phrygians) 
And  famous  for  thirty  dugs  never  [before]  feen* 
At  length  ihe  enters  the  placed  moles,  thro'  the  included 
waters,  75 

And  the  Tyrritene  Pharos,  and  again  the  ffretched  out  arms 
Which  meet  the  middle  fea,  and  far  leave 
Italy :  therefore  you  will  not  fo  admire  the  havens 
Which  nature  has  given :  but  the  mafter,  with  mangled  fliip. 
Seeks  the  interior  pools  of  the  fafe  bay,  pervious  to  80 

A  Baian  boat :  there,  with  a  ibaved  head,  fecure, 

placed,  or  built»  to  keep  off  the  violence  of  the  CeS,  and  to  form 
a  finfe  and  quiet  harbour. 

75.  Iml«^d  watfrs,]  The  waters  included  between  and 
witma  the  moles. 

76.  Tyrrhene  Ph^ifsJ]  In  this  haven  of  Oftia,  on  the  flione 
of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  Claudius  built  a  Pharos,  or  light-houie,  in 
iimution  of  that  at  Alexandria  in  i£gypt. 

^-'^^  And  again,']  We  once  more  return  to  the  fpot  froln 
whence  we  fat  out* 

—  Stretchid-9ui  armSy  Wr.]  The  two  fides  of  the  piers.  Or 
artificial  mounts,  like  two  arms,  ftretchcd  fo  far  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene $ea,  that  they  feemed  to  inclofe  it  as  far  as  the  middle 
way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  leave  the  coaft  of  Italy  behind 

78.  Tou  will  nat,  l^cJ]  This  port,  formed  in  this  manner  by 
art,  is  much  more  wonderful  than  any  port  naturally  formed  by 
the  Ihore  itfelf ;  therefore  the  former  is  more  to  be  admirca 
than  the  latter. 

80.  The  interior  pooh^  tfr.]  The  innermoft  part  of  thi^jd- 
ficial  haven,  as  the  moft  fecured  from  the  fea.  .-:i4Sli^^V^' 

%i.  A  Baian  boat.]  Little  wherries  were  nfed  at  fiaia  to 
carry  people  in  (Bll  water ;  perhaps  from  one  fide  of  the  bay  to 
the  ouer. 

— —  Shaved  head,  lie]  It  was  a  cuftom^  wiien  ia  diftrefs 
at  fea,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  fome  god  or  other  (fee  Jonah  i.  5O 
with  a  folemn  vow  of  cutting  off  their  hair,  and  offering  it  as 
an  acknowledgment  for  their  prefervation.  See  Afts  xxvii* 
34.  where  Paul  fays,  '*  there  fiiall  not  an  hairof  your  head  pe* 
i*riib;"  alluding,  probably >  to  this  cnftom.    As  if  he  had 

I  4  faid. 
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Garrula  fecuri  narrare  pericula  nautae. 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  Unguis  animifque  faventes, 

Sertaque  delubris^  it  farra  imponite  cultris, 

Ac  mdles  ornate  focos,  glebamque  virentem.  85 

Jam  fequar,  &  facro,  quod  prxftat,  rite  pera£ta^ 

Inde  domum  repetam,  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 

Accipient  fragili  finiulachra  nitentia  ccra. 

Uic  noftrum  placabo  Jovem,  Laribufque  paternis 

.Thura  dabo,  atque  omnes  violse  jadabo  colores.  90 

faid,  "  they  fhould  not  need  to  (have  and  devote  their  hair,  for 
**  they  Qiould  be  prcferved  without  it."     See  Power's  note." 

82.  Tbe/ailors  rejoice,  ^r.]  Take  a  delight  to  diatter  and 
prate  about  what  had  happened  to  every  body  they  met.  The 
poet  fays,  garrula  pericula— -quia  nautas  garrulos  reddebant-— 
i.  e.  becaule  they  fet  the  failors  a  prating.  Brit.  See  a  like 
figure  of  fpcech.  Sat.  vii.  49.  Hypallage.—q.  d.  The  chatter- 
ing failors  delight  to  relate  their  dangers. 

83.  Beys.']  Go,  my  bor^s-— fpeaking  to  his  fervants.  See 
Sat.xi.  1. 151,  where  he  deicribes  his  two  fervant-lads. 

— —  Fat/ouring,  ^c]  Helping  on  the  folemnity,  by  ob- 
ferving  a  profound  filence  and  attention  ;  this  was  always  com- 
manded during  a  (acrifice,  that  there  might  be  no  diftnrbance  or 
interruption.  In  this  view,  faveo  means  to  attend  with  iilence. 
^iNSW.  So  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Odei.  1.  2.  Favete  linguis,  which 
Smart  tranflates^  Give  a  religious  attention  ;  and  which  is 
thus  commented  on  in  Delph.  edit.— Favete  linguis.  **  Vox  in 
</  facris  olim  ufitata,  qua  filentium  imperabatur."  ''  An  ex- 
*'  preffion  formerly  ufed  at  facrifices,  or  facre4  rites,  by  which 
"  ftlence  was  commanded." 

Go  then,  my  boys,  the  facred  rites  prepare. 
With  awful  filence,  and  attention  hear.        Power. 
See  Virg.  JEn,  v.  1. 71 .  Ore  favete  omnes,  &c. 

84.  Put  garlands,  l^cJ]  On  folemn  occafions  all  the  temples 
df  the  gods  were  adorned  with  garlands. 

So  Virg.  .^n.  ii.  1.  248-— 9. 

Nos  delubra  Deftm 

fefta  velamus  fronde  per  urbem. 

j,^^^  Meal  en  the  kftf^ves,]  The  cuftom  was  to  make  cakes 
with  meal  and  fait,  with  which  they  fprinkled  the  facrificing 
knife,  the  head  of  the  vidlim,  and  the  fire.  Hence  comes  the 
word  immolor,  from  the  facred  mola,  or  cake. 

VirgU 
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The  fiulors  rejoice  to  relate  Aeir  chattering  dangers. 
Go  then,  boys,  fiivouring  widi  tongues  and  minds. 
Put  garlands  on  the  temples^  and  meal  on  the  knives^ 
And  adorn  the  foft  hearths,  and  the  green  glebe«  8$ 

ril  Toon  follow,  and  the  £icred  bufinefs,  which  is  beft,  beii^ 

duly  finiib'd, 
1  will  then  return  home ;  where,  little  images^  (hining 
With  brittle  wax,  ihaU  receive  ilender  crowns. 
Here  I  will  placate  our  JujMter,  and  to  my  paternal  Lares 
Will  give  frankincenfe,  and  will  throw  down  all  the  colours 

of  the  violet  90 

Virgil  calls  them,  fal&  firuges»  JEn.  ii.  i3a-*3. 

— Mihi  facra  parari 
£t  falfie  fruges. 

8;.  Soft  beartbiy  £5fr.]  The  poet  gave  j»  to  underftand^l.  Sp 
that  his  altar  was  made  of  turf,  or  greea  fed. 

S6.  ni/oefi/oilow,]  i.e.  After  thefe  preparations  are  made. 

— —  Tbejacridbujuufs,  \Sc,'\  That  of  the  public  facrifio^ 
which  I  (hall  oiFer. 

^— «  Wb'tcb  is  befi,]  Quod  prsefiat— i.  e.  which  is  the  moft 
material  thing,  and  mofl  neccfiary  to  be  done. 

87 .  Tben  return  borne.]  In  order  to  offer  private  facrifices  on 
the  little  turf-altar  to  my  domeitic  deicies. 

•i— ^  Liule  images,  cfc]  Little  fUtues  of  the  Lares»  cr 
bottfehold  gods,  made  of  wax,  neatly  poliflicd,  fo  as  to  ihincv 
Hence  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  1.66,  calls  them— renidentes  Lares. 

88.  Slender  cronnns,]     Small  garlands,  or  chaplets. 

89.  Placate."]     Appeafe  and  render  propitious. 

■■  ■  Our  Jupiter,]  The  favourer  and  guardian  of  oar  coatt« 
try ;  or,  as  the  poet  mentions  the  worlhip  of  Jupiter  after  his 
return  home,  we  may  fuppofe,  that,  amon?  his  other  little  fta* 
tnes*  there  was  one  of  Jujnter,  before  wnich,  as  before  the 
others,  he  intended  to  offer  incenfe,  in  order  to  make  him  pro* 
pitiotts. 

— -*-  Paternal  Lares.]  Left  me  by  my  forefathers*  who  nfed 
to  worihip  them  as  I  do.— See  note  on  Sat.  viii.  1. 1 10. 

The  Romans  were  very  fuperftitious  about  thefe  little  images 
of  the  Lares ;  they  thoaght  no  houfe  fafe  without  them,  they  con* 
Ihmtly  worfliipped  them,  and,  if  they  removed,  they  carried 
their  Lares  along  with  them  :  they  were  looked  upon  as  tutelar 
deities,  which  protedied  their  hoafes  and  lands. 

90.  Will  give.]  Will  offer  $  which  they  did,  by  putting  it  on 

the 
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Cun^  niteat ;  longss  erexic  jsdiiia  ramos, 
£t  matutinis  operatur  fefU  liieernis. 

Nee  foipeaa  tibi  fint  httc.  Corvine:  CsAfttlluB, 
Pro  cujus  reditu  Cot  pono  attaria,  parvos 
Tres  habet  haeredes,  lilMt  «xp«£lare,  quis  segram  95 

£t  claudentem  oculos  gallinaxn  impendat  amtco 
Tarn  fterili.  .verum  hsec  nimia  eft  impend:  coturnix 
Nulla  unquam'pro  pa tre  cadet,  (entire  catorem 
Si  cecpit  locaple^  QalHta  is  Patcius,  orbi, 

ib^  fire,  and  fumigating  theimages,  or  letting  the  fmeke  afcend 
before  tbem. 

■   Throw  JonvnJ]  \,  e.  Will  fbew  befpre  them. 

— *-  All  the  colours,  ^r.]  i.  e.  Violets  of  every  colour. 

91.  Jll things  JbineA  •  Every  thin?  looks  gay. 

Has  ereiiedy  csff.]     Over   3\c  tops  of  the  doors  arc 

long  branches  of  laq^^el.     This  was  ufual  oa  tfaefe  feftal  occa- 
£ons. 

9a.  J^fuL\    Having,  a  joyfal  and  feflival  appearance. 

—  Ceklraus.]  Operatur.  The  verb  operor,  like  facio 
(fee  Sat.  ix.  L  117.}  when  it  Hands  without  any  addition,  figni^ 
^es  perfoTtting  iacrifice.  See  alfo  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  77  ;  and 
Georg.  i.  1.  339. 

So  the  word  nmp,  in  Hebr.  See  Parkh.  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lex. 
r\mff,  N**  5. 

The  poet  here  means  to  fay,  that  the  very  gates  of  his  hoafe 
bore  a  part  is  the  foJemnity  on  this  joyful  occaiion.  Some  are 
for  reading  operitur,  covered— ^i.  e.  the  gates  were  covered  with 
lamps  as  well  as  with  ]aarel«branches.  This  makes  a  very  clear 
fenfe;  but  I  queftion  whether  operator,  as  above  explained, 
does  not  more  exaflly  coincide  with  the  epithet  fefta  iir  this 
line.  Operatur  here  is  metaphorical,  like  Virgil's  ridet 
ager. 

-— -*  Mfiffii/^  lamps,'}  It  was  a  cailom,  on  any  joy  fill 
occaiion,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  to  adorn  the 
gates  of  their  houfes  with  branches  of  laurel,  and  with  lamps; 
even  in  the  day-time;  which  TertuUian  mentions,  in  nis 
apology,  in  the  following  pafiage:— *'  Cur  die  laeto  nOft 
"  laureis  poftes  adambramus?  nee  lucernis  diem  infringi- 
**  mus  ?"  *'  Why,  on.  a  joyfal  day,  do  we  not  overftiadow  our 
**  door-poil«  with  iaarels»^nor,  infringe  upon  the  day  with 
?*  lamps  ?" 

By  the  word  matntinis,  the  poet  means  to  fay,  he  will  light 
.     .  them 


\ 
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All  things  (bine.    My  gate.btt  rested  long  branches. 
And  joyful  celebntn  thefeift  iiiitii  mocfiing  lanps. 
Nor  let  thefe  tbiDgs  be  fttTpeOed  by  you,  Copittus ;  C^ 
tullus, 
For  whofe  return  I  place  fo  many  altars,  has  three 
Uttle heirs:  lihotddbe  glad  tofeewhowouldbeftow  9$ 
A  hen,  fick  and  doling  her  eyc$|  on  a  friend 
So  barren :  but  this  ta  an  expence  too  great.    NoifMl 
Will  ever  fell  for  a  father.    If  rich  Gailita  and  Paccm% 
Who  are  childlefs,  bflgin  to  peiipeive  beat,  every  por<;k 

them  early,  oat  of  zeal  to  his  friend^  thit  they  might  btfrn  ftoA 
jBoming  to  night. 

— —  my  portal  fhines  with  verdant  bayt , 
And  confecrated  tapers  early  blaze.        Power. 

'9p  Su/Pi^id,  ife,]  As  if  done  with  a  mercenary  idcw,  or 
for  ielfiih  ends-*as  if  to  flatter  my  friend  CataUut  into  making 
me  hit  heir. 

94—5.  Tbret  little htin.}  Has  three  children  to  inhsrit  Us 
cibte. 

95 .  Glad  tofieJ]  Libet  expeAare— literally ,  it  liketfa  me  t0 
expefl ;  which  certainly  anfwers  to  the  EogUfii  idiom  in  the 
tranflation. 

96^7.  Afrknifi  iamn,  lie,"]  So  unlikely  to  leave  any 
thin^  in  his  will  to  any  body  bnt  his  own  family^ who  woi»ld 
faenfice  for  fnch  a^  one,  I  won't  fay  a  fine  cock  to  £(cuIa]Mus  for 
his  recovery*  but  even  an  old  rotten  hen  ?-»<ven  this  would  net 
be  worth  while. 

97.  N9  quailA     Not  even  one  of  the  Icaft  of  birds. 

98.  EverfalLl  i.  e.  Be  killed  and  offered  in  (acrilice. 

— —  Jfatbtr,'\  i.  e.  For  a  man  that  is  the  fathet  of  chil- 
dren,  and  who,  like  Catullus,  has  heirs  to  his  eftate. 

—  Galiita  and  Paccius,'\  Two  rich  men  who  were  child^- 
lefs,  which  made  them  fine  object  for  the  ineridtpets,  or  legacy- 
hunters. 

99.  Perc^i'ue  heatJ]     To  be  attacked  with  a  fever. 

— —  Ewrx  porch,  ^cJ]  Tota  is  here  equivalent  toomnis.— 
q.  d.  The  whole  of  the  porches,  i.  e.  all  the  porches  of  the 
temples,  are  covered,  as  it  were,  with  votive  tablets  for  their 
recovery.  Thefe  votive  tablets  were  infcribed  with  the  vows 
and  prayers  of  thoie  who  hung  them  up.  If  the  party,  for 
whom  thefe  tablets  were  hung  ap,  recovered,  the  offerers  of  the, 
tablets  thought  themfelvcs  bound  to  perform  their  vows. 

100.  JccQrdit^ 
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Legitime  Axis  veftitur  tota  tabellis  lOQ 

Porticus.  Exiftunt,  qui  promittant  hecatomben. 

Quatenus  hic  non  funt  nee  venales  elephant!. 

Nee  Latio,  aut  ufquam  fub  noftro  fidere  talis  ^ 

Bellua  concipitur :  fed  furv^  gente  petita 

Arboribus  Rutulis,  &  Turn!  pafcitur  agro  105 

Cxfaris  armentum,  null!  fervire  paratum 

Privato :  fiquidem  Tyrio  parere  folebant 

Hannibali)  &  noftris  Ducibus,  Regique  Moloflb^ 

Horum  majores,  ac  doxfo  ferre  cohortes, 

Partem  aliquam  belli,  &  euntem  in  pnelia  turrim.        II9 

Nulla  igitur  mora  per  Novium,  mora  nulla  per  Iftrum 

100.  Jcnrding  to  tirw^l  Legitimd^  here,  feems  to  mean, 
according  to  the  fbited  cuftom  and  ufual  practice  of  fodi  people* 
who  made  it  a  kind  of  law  among  them  to  ad  in  this  manner  on 
fuch  occafions  ;  not  that  there  was  any  public  law  to  compel 
them  to  it. 

1 01.  There  exijt,  Wf.]  Some  there  are,  who  would  not  fcru- 
pie  to  vow  an  himdf  ed  oxen  ih  faerifice.'  HeCatombe  is  com- 
pounded of  £««Io»,  an  hundred,  and  /9tf(>  an  ox.;  but  it  alfo  de* 
notes  a  ikcrifice  of  an  hundred  (heep,  or  of  any  other  animals, 
though  primarily  is  to-be  underll(X3d  of.oketa,  according  to  the 
etymology.  ' 

loz.  EkpbantStiicJ]  q.  d.  They  can't  get  elephants  indeed, 
creiie  they  would  vow  ao  hecatomb  of  them. 

102—3.  Here'^nor  in  Latium,]  Either  here  at  Rome,  or  in 
the  country  of  luly  at  large.    See  note.  Sat.  xi.  115. 

104.  CMceiveJ,]  i.e.  Bred. 

— —  Adujky  nation.]  From  the  Moors,  or  the  Indians,  who 
are  of  a  fwarthy  or  black  complexion.  See  Sat.  xi.  1.  125, 
note. 

.  lOj^.  neJifaufian*woods,l^c.]  In  the  fbreft  near  Lavi. 
ntun,  where  Turnos  the  king  of  the  Rutuli  reigned,  the  coun- 
try was  called  Ecruria ;  now  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany. 

loS.'^ke  herdofCafar,]  Domitian,  as  a  matter  of  ftate 
and  curioiity,  tramported  into  Italy  numbers  of  elephants ;  and» 
in  the  fereft  above  mentioned^  an  herd  of  them  might  be  feea 
together. 

106—7.  No  prt'vate  man.]  They  were  not  procured  to  be  at 
any  private  man's  command,  but  ac  the  emperor's  only,  for  his 
pleafure  and  amufement,  in  feeing  them  in  the  forefl,  andexhi* 
biting  them  i«  the  public  ihews  in  the  Circus. 

107.  -AncifiATS 
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Is  clothed  with  tablets  fixed  according  to  law.  xoo 

There  exift  who  would  promife  an  hecatomb. 

Infbmuch  as  here  are  no  elephants^  nor  to  be  fold. 

Nor  in  Latiutn,  nor  any  where  in  our  climate  is  fuch 

A  beaft  conceived,  but,  fetched  from  a  dufky  nation, 

Is  fed  in  the  Rutulian  woods,  and  in  the  field  of  Turnus,  105 

The  herd  of  Csefar,  procured  to  ferve  no  private 

Man  :  the  anceftors  of  theie,  indeed,  ufed  to  obey  Tyriaa 

Hannibal|  and  our  generals,  and  the  MoiofEan  king. 

And  to  carry  cohorts  on  their  back, 

Some  part  of  the  war,  and  a  tower  going  to  battles,      no 

Therefore  there  is  no  delay  by  Novius,  no  delay  by 

107.  Aitetftors  o/theJeJ]  The  elephants  of  former  days  were 
put  to  a  nobler  afe. 

107—8.  Tyrian  Hannibal.']  Who  got  them  from  India,  with 
perfons  to  manage  and  train  them  up.  Hannibal  is  called  Ty- 
nan, becanfe  Dido,  who  built  Carthage,  came  from  Tyre  :-»for 
this  reafon  Virgil  calls  Carthage  Tyriam  Urbem.  The  Cartha- 
ginians Tyrii. — In  the  fecond  Panic  war,  when  he  came  over 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  he  brought  elephants  with  him.  See 
Sat.x.  1*  I57«  note. 

108.  Our  generals,']  Who  took  vaft  numbers  of  them.— Me- 
lellus  had  two  hundred  and  four  elephants  which  followed  his 
triumph  after  the  defeat  of  Afdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general. — 
Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  had  alfo  elephants  in  his 
army  in  Africa.     Appian  fays,  thirty. 

—  Moloffian  king,]  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Moloffians,  firft 
ufed  elephants  in  Itsdy,  when  he  came  to  help  the  Tarentines 
againft  the  Romans. 

1 09.  Cohorts,]  A  cohort  was  a  tenth  part  of  a  lcgion-*feve- 
ral  of  thefe  were  in  towers  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  and  made 
part  of  the  warlike  force — partem  belli. 

110.  Ato-iuer^  ^c]  Towers,  made  of  wood,  and  filled  with 
armed  men,  were  put  on  the  backs,  of  elephants,  and  thus  car- 
ried into  battle,  where,  partly  by  the  trampling  of  elephants, 
partly  by  the  arrows,  javelins,  and  other  miffile  weapons,  dif- 
charged  from  the  towers,  great  havoc  was  made. 

111.  Therefore — no  delay ^ l^c]  Therefore  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  Novius,  &c.  that  elephants  are  not  offered,  but  becaufe  they 
can't  get  them.-~If  thefe  legacy -hunters  could  procure  ele- 
phants to  facrifice  for  the  recovery  of  the  people  whom  they  have 
a  defign  upon>  they  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  doing  it. 

XI 2.  H'o^ 
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Pacuvium,  <piin  ill«d  ebur  ducatur  ad  ma^ 

£t  cadat  ante-  Lares  Gdlliut  vi^ma  jfacra^ 

Tantis  digna  Dti9^  &  capcatoribits  iKMrmn* 

Alter  enim,  fi  concedas  madarCy  vovebit  115 

De  gr^e  fervorum  m^t,  aut  pblcberritiia  quscque 

Corpej-a  -,  vel  pneris,  k  froiitibii$  ancMagHm 

Imponet  vittas ;  &,  fi  qua  eft  nwbilis  illi 

Iphigenia  domi,  dabit  banc  aitaribu%  etii 

Tlon  fperet  tragics  fitrtiva  piacula  cervae*  lao 

112.  Ivory,']  Elejjhants,  per  fyftcc.  Here  elephants  are 
calkd  ivory,  from  their  large  teeth  of  irory.  Georg.  iii.  26. 
JEn.  vi.  ^95,  Virgil>  on  thecotttraryj  calls  ivory,  elephant,  by 
the  fame  figure. 

115.  Be/ore  the  Lares  tfGalliia.']  In  order  to  procure  their 
affiftaace  and  iavour  towards  him^  that  they  n»ay  recover  him 
from  his  ficknefs. 

The  word  Lares,  in  the  Iargei!fenfe>deAOtes  certain  demeiis, 
genii,  or  fpirits,  believed  toprefideon  various  occafions,  diftin^ 
guiihed  by  their  epithets.  As,  Lares  ceeleftes,  fome  of  the  Dii 
majornm  gentium ;  Lares  marini,  as  Neptnne,  Palaemon,  The* 
tis,  &c. ;  Lares  urbium,  who  were  gaardians  of  cities.  The 
Lares  alio  were  public,  as  compitales,  or  viales^  which  were  wor* 
ihipped  in  the  highways ;  or  private,  as  the  Lares  domeftici,  or 
familiares,  houfehold  or  fasftily  dekies,  hduiehdd  gods,  the  pro- 
te^rs  of  the  houfe  and  family.  *  Thefe  laft  are  ufually  intended 
by  the  word  Lares,  when  ufed  fingly.  See  1.  89,  note.  See 
AiNsw.  Lar. 

The  notae  feledtae  on  this  line,  fuppofe  this  Gallita  to  have 
been  fome  rich  childlefs  matron,  whom  Tacitus  calls  Crulpe- 
lina.  Others  believe  it  to  be  a  rich  old  man  of  that  name.  It 
matters  not  to  the  fubjedt  which  is  right.  See  Juv.  edit.  4to. 
1695. 

114.  Worthy t  J^r.]  The  poet  ironically  ftyles  thefe  ele* 
phants  worthy  vidlims  for  fuch  important  deities  as  the  Lares, 
who  prefided  over  the  fafety  of  fuch  men,  and  worthy  to  exprefs 
the  huge  friendihip  which  the  offerers  bore  them.  Or,  perhapsi 
by  the  word  tantis,  we  may  underftand  an  hamonrous  contraili 
between  the  hugenefs  of  the  animal  offered,  and  the  littlenefs  of 
the  figures  of  the  Lares  before  which  they  were  ofiered  ;  for  the 
images  of  thefe  were  very  fmall.  See  1.  87,  note.  Captatores 
were  people  who  flattered  rich  men,  in  hopes  of  being  their 
heirs*-»legacy>hunters.  See  Sat.  x.  1.  ao2,  note ;  and  fee  Hor* 
Lib.  iL  Sat.  v* ).  25,  &c. 

115.  The  met.  ]  i'acaviiMt—Al tf  r j  where  two  have  been  men* 

tioned. 


■■^■^•■^a^PBB 
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Ifter  Pacuviu%  iM  thst  At^^fwy  flmildbe  bd  to  tke  9kar% 
And  fall  a  (zcnd  yiSdm  befeve  the  Laeesof  GaUiSa» 
Worthy  of  deities  fo  great,  auid  of  the  flatterers  of  thefe  teen. 
For  the  onc^  if  you  allow  him  to  flay,  will  Voiw.  xc^ 

From  his  flock  of  ieryantt^  the  grea^  or  all  the  moftbtau^ 

tiful 
Bodies ;  or  oti  his  boys,  add  on  the  forebeadt^  o{  his  maida 
Would  put  fillets :  and  if  he  has  any  mai^iageable 
Iphigenia  at  home,  he  will  give  her  to  the  alcarSi  although 
He  may  not  exped  the  furtive  expiatiM.  of  the  tragia 

hind.  Ko 

tsooed,  means  one  of  them.    That  Pacaviiu  is  here  maant,  ap- 
pears from  \Vhat  follows^  1.  i25-^S« 

115.  I/joii  allow,  (^r.}  If  he  could  have  his  owm  will»  aad 
could  be  permitted  to  do  foch  a  tbttig. 

— —  Fow.]  X.  e.  Devote  to  death, 

1 16.  Flock  effirvanUt  13 c."]  He  would  pick  out>  from  the 
number  of  his  ilav.es,  the  floiiteift  of  the  men,  or  every  oo« 
(quaeque)  of  the  moA  beautiful  of  either  fex^  to  racri£ce. 

ii7«  Hu  hoys,  ^r.]  He  would  even  facxifice  thofe  who  were 
the  indrumcnts  of  his  abominable  pleafures. 

118.  Put  fillets, "l  The  victsewere  ribbands,  or  garlands,  pot 
on  the  foreheads  both  of  the  priefls  and  of  the  vidim^. 

ii$.p.i^.  MarriaguibU  Jpbi^inia,']  Any  daughter  in  the 
prifloe  of  youth  and  beauty.  Matura  virgo--Hor.  Lib.iii* 
Od. vi.  1.  22.     Comp.  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Od. xxiii.  1. 1 1,  12. 

This  alludes  to  theilory  of  Agamemnon  facrificing  bis  daugh- 
ter Iphigenia»  in  order  to  procure  a  favourable  wind  for  the  de* 
partore  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Aulis,  where,  through  the  an« 
ger  of  the  goddefs  Diana,  it  had  been  wind-bound  for  a  conii- 
derable  time,  becauie  the  Greeks  had  killed  an  hind  belonging 
to  the  goddefs. 

The  oracle  was  conTulted,  and  the  anfwer  was  retarned>  that 
no  wind  could  be  had  for  their  purpofe,  unlefs  Agamemnon,  the 
chief  in  the  expedition,  would  ofier  up  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to. 
appeafe  the  anger  of  Diana.  Agamemnon,  for  the  public  good, 
brought  his  daughter  to  the  altar,  but  the  goddefs,  relenting, 
conveyed  her  away,  and  put  an  hind  in  her  place. 

1 19.  Gi<ve  ifr,  6fc.]     Ofier  her  up  as  a  lacrifice. 

120.  Furti've  expiation.^  Alluding  to  Diana's  ilealiag  away 
Iphigenia,  and  fubftituting  the  hind  in  her  place. 

— —  TTvi^Ki&xW.]  Which  had  become  a.fubjedl  for  the 
tragic  writers,  a>  Sophocles,  Euripides^  and  others. 

Pacuviu^ 
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Laudo  meum  civem,  nee  comparo  teftamenta 

Mille  rates  :  nam  A  Libitinam  evaferit  aeger^ 

Delebit  tabulas,  inclufus  carcere  nafia?, 

Poft  meritum  fane  mirandum  ;  atque  omnia  foil 

Forfan  Pacuvio  breviter  dabiu  ille  fuperbus  X25 

Incedec  vi^s  rivalibus.  ergo  vides,  quam 

Grande  operae  pretium  &ciat  jugulata  Mycenis. 

Vivat  Pacuvius,  qiuefo,  vel  Neftora  totum : 

Poffideat,  quantum  rapuit  Nero :  montibus  aurum 

Exaequet;  nee  amet  qucnquam,  nee  ametur  ab  uUo.    130 

Pkcavius  would  confent  to  offer  his  daughter,  though  he  were 
certain  that  nothing  of  this  fort  would  happen  to  fave  her. 

121.  Iprai/e  my  citrxen.}  I  highly  commend  my  fellov^-d- 
tizen  Pacuvius  for  his  wifdom  and  addrels. 

■  I  ■■  Nor  do  I  compare^  Wr.]  To  be  fore  the  fafety  of  a 
thouiand  ihips*  which  could  bring  no  peculiar  and  immediate 
profit  to  Agamemnon,  and  only  anfwer  a  public  purpofe,  is  not 
ia  be  compared  with  the  laft  will  and  teftamenc  of  a  rich  man» 
By  which  Pacuvius  was  to  become  fo  richly  benefited  as  to  poflefs 
his  whole  eftate.  Pacuvius  therefore  is  certainly  more  jnfttfia- 
Ble  than  Agamemnon,  iu  being  willing  to  facrifice  his  daugh* 
ter.— A  ftrong  irony ! 

xzz.EfcapeLibitinaJ\  i.e.  Should  recover  from  his  ficknefs* 
Libitina  was  a  name  given  to  Proferpine,  as  prefiding  over  fu- 
nerals ;  in  her  temple  at  Rome  all  things  pertaining  to  fune- 
rals were  fold,  ana  the  undertakers  were  called  Libitinarii : 
hence,  libitina  fometimes  fignifies  death  itfelf. 

123.  Cancel  hi s 'wilL'\  Lit.  blot  out  the  tables. — It  has  been 
before  obferved  (Sat.  ii.  1.  58.)  that  the  Romans  wrote  on  thin 
planks  of  wood,  called  tabulx :  thefe  were  fmeared  over  with 
wax,  on  which  the  letters  were  made  with  the  point  of  a  fort  of 
bodkin,  called  ftylus,  which  was  flat  at  one  end,  in  order  to  blot 
out,  or  erafe,  fuch  of  the  writing  as  they  meant  to  cancel  or  al» 
ter.     ^te  Hon  Sat.  x.  Lib.  i.  1. 72. 

— —  Prtfon  of  a  »rt.]  NaiTa  fignifies  a  net  made  of  twigs, 
with  a  bait  put  into  it,  to  catch  fifli. 

The  rich  man  is  here  repFcfented  as  fairly  hampered  in  the 
net  which  Pacuvius  had  laid  for  him— thoroughly  takes  in,  as 
we  fay. 

124.  Defitt  truly  nvonder/ul.'l  On  account  of  fuch  wonderful 
merit  towards  him,  as  Pacuvius  had  fhcvrH,  in  iavifhing  fuch  fa- 
crifices  for  his  recovery. 

'12c.  H^ill  give  portly  ^ficJi  Having  cancelled  his  will,  and 
erafed  all  the  legacies  which  he  had  left  in  it  to  other  people,  he 
now  in  a  few  words  (brevitjcr)  makes  Pacuvius  his  ible  heir. 

125.  Thtn 
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1  praife  my  citizen,  nor  do  I  compare  with  a  laft  will 
A  thoufand  (hips :  for  iiFthe  fick  man  fhould  efcapcLibitina^ 
He'll  cancel  his  will,  inclofed  in  th6  prifon  of  a  net. 
After  dcfert  truly  wonderful  j  and  every  thing,  perhaps^ 
Will  give  Ihortly  to  Pacuvius  alon6.     He  proud  will    125 
Strut,  his  rivals  overcome*    Therefore  you  fee,  how 
Great  a  reward  of  fervicc  flie  flaughter'd  at  Mycenae  may 

procure. 
Let  Pacuvius  live,  I  beg^  even  all  Neftor. 
May  he  poffefs  as  much  as  Nero  plundered— may  gold  equal 
Mountains ;  nor  let  him  love  any  body,  nor  be  loved  by  arty 

body,  130 

1 25 — 6.  ff^illftrutf  ^c]  Incedo  fometimes  means  to  walk  or 
go  in  flace.  (Divum  incedo  regina,  fays  the  haughty  Juno» 
t/En.  i.  1.  50.)  The  poet  here  means,  that  this  fellow  will  take 
(late  upon  him,  and  ilrnt  with  an  infolence  in  his  look  and  gait» 
triumphing  over  all  thofe  who  had  been  his  competitors  for  Gal* 
lita's  favour. 

126.  Therefore  you  fie t  ^c,'\  q,  d.  You  fee  of  what  ofe  the 

example  of  Agamemnon  was  to  Pacuvius ;  for  if  that  king  of 

'  Mycenas  had  not  offered  his  daughter  to  have  her  throat  cutj 

Pacuvius  had  never  thought  of  facriiicing  his  daughter  for  the 

recovery  of  the  rich  man  who  made  him  heir  to  all  his  eftate. 

\z%.  Let  Pacwvius  live  y^c,'\  Long  live  Pacuvius !  fay  I  (iron.) 
for  the  longer  fuch  a  man  lives,  the  more  miferable  mufl  he  be.. 

— — y///iV^^.]  EvcntoNeftor'sage.  See  Sat. x.  1. 246—7, 
note. 

129.  l^ero  plunder* d,^  Who>  contrary  to  ail  laws,  human 
and  divine,  not  only  plundered  the  people,  but  eveh  the  tem. 
pies  of  the  gods.  The  prodigious  fums,  which  he  extorted  from 
the  provinces,  by  unresUbnable  taxes,  confifcations,  &c.  are  U* 
moil  incredible.  He  gave  no  office  without -this  charge  to  the 
perfon  who  filled  it*—**  You  know  what  I  want— let  us  make  it 
•*  our  bufinefs  that  nobody  may  have  any  thing." 

— —  May  goldi  Wr.]  May  heaps  of  ill-gotten  wealth  be 
his  torment,  and  make  him  a  prey  to  others,  as  others  have 
been  to  him. 

r^o.  Nor  let  bim  love^  ^r.]  This  fintfhes  completely  the  poet's 
imprecatory  climax — for  how  thoroughly  miferable  muft  he  be, 
who  lives  and  dies  a  total  ftranger  to  the  fweets  of  friendihip ! 

EkD   of    THB   TWBtFTR   SATiat. 

Voi.II.  It  SATIRA 
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Argument* 

The  Poet  writes  this  Satire  to  CalvtnuSj  to  comfort  blm  under 
the  h^B  of  a  large fum  of  rMmj^^  with  which  he  had  intrufted 
me  ofhisfriendsy  and  which  he  could  not  get  again.  Hence 
Juvenal  takes  occafan  tofpeak  of  the  villainy  of  the  timcs^-^ 

EXEMPLO  quodcunque  tnalo  ^ommittitur,  ipfi 
Difplicet  author!,  prima  eft  haec  ultio^  quod  ie 
Judice  nemo  nocens  abfolvitur ;  improba  quamvis 
Gratia  fallacis  prstoris  vicerit  urnam. 
Quid  fentire  putas  omnes^  CalvinCi  recent! '  5 

I)e  fcelercy  ic  fidei  violatx  crimine  i    Sed  nee 
Tam  tenuis  cenfu6  tibi  contigit,  ut  mediocris 

Line  I.  ff^ith  6ad  example,]  Every  evil  deed  which  tends  tm 
fet  a  bad  example  to  others. 

*M      Difplea/ety  iic.']     Gives  him  nnpleafant  renfations. 

2.  Firft  revenge 9  ^r.]  The  vengeance  which  £rft  (eizes 
wpon  him,  arifes  from  himfelf ;  his  own  confcience  will  coa- 
dcma  h^m,  though  he  fhould  have  do  other  judge. 

A.  Should  overcome  the  ttrn,  i^c]     Vicerit— i.  e.  (hould  have 
defeated  the  urn's  impartial  ^ecifion,  and  have  declared  him  in- 
nocent.— The  praetor,  who  was  the  chief  judge,  had  others  ap- . 
pointed  with  him  at  affiftants.   The  names  of  thefe  were  written 
upon  little  balls/  and  call  into  an  am  by  the  prstor :  after  they  • 
were  fhaken  together,  he  drew  out  as  many  as  the  law  required  • 
ibr  the  caafe  ;  after  which  the  parties  had  power  to  reje^  fuch 
as  they  thought  would  be  partial.   The  nurabcr  of  thofe  excepted 
againft  were  filled  up  by  the  praetor's  drawing  other  names  out 
of  the  urn.    Then  the  jadges,  which  were  thus  appointed,  took 
an  oath  to  judge  according  to  law ;  but,  on  many  occaiions^ 
others  were  often  fub^tuted  by  the  prstor.    The  caufe  bein|^ 
heard,  the  pr«tor  gave  to  each  of  the  judges  three  waxen  tables. 
On  one  was  the  letter  A,  to  iignify  the  acquitul  or  abfolutien 
of  the  defendant.     On  another  Cj,  to  imply  his  condemnatioiu 

On 
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Argument. 

jhews  thai  nothing  cfin  happen  hut  hj  the  permijjion  ofPrt^ 
Vidence-^and  that  wicked  mm  carry  their  own  puni/bment 
about  with  them. 

WHATEVER  lis  fcommitted  with  fead  example^ 
difplcares  cVen 
The  author  of  it.     This  Is  the  firft  revenge,  thatjhimfelf 
Being  judge,  no  guilty  perfon  iS  abfolved  j  altho*  the  wicked 
Favour  of  the  deceitful  prastor  fliould  ovckdme  the  lirn. 
What  do  you  fuppofc  all  to  think^  Calvinus,  of  the  rccfent  5 
Wickednefs,  and  crime  of  violated  f^ith  ?  biit  neither 
Has  fo  fmall  an  income  come  to  yc^ur  (b^e,  that  the  burden 

On  dnotiler  N  L,  for  lion  liquet,  fignificd  that  a  farther  hear- 
ing was  neceflfafy  ;  Which  delay  of  the  catrfe  was  called  am- 
pliation. Then  the  judges,  being  called  upon,  call  the  biU 
let,  expreffing  thtir  opinion^  into  the  urti>  according  to  whicU 
the  prsetor  pronounced  fentence.  But  if  the  prsctor  was  si 
wicked  judge,  and  inclined  that  partiality  fhould  get  the 
better  of  jdiHce,  hs  tAight  fo  manage  mattei-s,  in  ail  thefe 
many  turns  of  the  bahnefs,  that  (he  defendant,  however 
guilty,  might  appear  to  have  the  urn  in  his  favbar.  Thi§ 
our  poet  very  properly  tails — Improba  gratia  failacis  prae- 
toris. 

5.  fThat  dbj^ou/ffpfife;  &c.]  Whati  think  you,  are  the  opi- 
nions of  people  in  general,  of  this  irijudice  which  yon  lately 
fufFered^  and  of  the  breach  of  truft  in  ydUr  friend,  of  which  yott 
fo  loudly  complain  ? 

—  Caiw'ttus.]  Juvenal's  friend,  to  whoih  he  addrefle* 
this  Satiret  And  here  he  comfottd  him  by  many  coniidera- 
tions :  firft^  that  he  muft  have  all  the  world  on  his  fide-^every 
body  muft  join  with  him  in  cbndeftining  fdch  a  tranfa6lioh. 

7.  So/mall  an  inceme.l  Another  comfort  is>  that  bis  cih:uni« 
K  J  itances 
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Jadurae  te  mergat  onus  :  nee  rara  videtnus 

Qua  pateris  j  cafus  multis  hie  cognitus,  ae  jam 

Tritus,  &  e  medio  Fortunae  du£his  acervo.  lo 

Ponamus  nimios  gemitus.  flagrantior  xquo 

Non  debet  dolor  effe  viri,  nee  vulnere  major. 

Tu  quamvis  levium  minimam,  exiguamque  malorum 

Particulam  vix  ferre  potes,  fpumantibus  ardens 

Vifceribus,  factum  tibi  quod  non  reddat  amicus  .15 

Depofitum.  flupet  hxc,  qui  jam  poft  terga  reliquic 

Sexaginta  annos,  Fbnteio  Confute  natus  ? 

An  nihU  in  melius  tot  rerum  proficis  ufu  ? 

Magna  quidem,  facris  quae  dat  praecepta  libellis^    . 

Vi(3rix  Fortunae  Sapientia.  Dicimus  autem  20 

Hos  quoque  felices>  qui  ferre  incommoda  vicae, 

• 

fiances  are  fuch,  that  fucb  a  lofs  won't  ruin  him.  Cenfus  means 
a  man's  eitate,  or  yearly  revenue. 

7.  Tbi  burden^  iicA  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  (hip's  fink- 
ing by  being  overloaded. 

8.  Rare^^c."]  His  cafe  was  not  Angular,  but  vtry  con- 
monly  happened  to  many  as  well  as  to  Calvinus  i  he  therefore 
muft  not  look  upon  himfelf  as  a  fufferer  beyond  others. 

10.  Trite.}    Common. 

Dramnfrom  tbe  midfi^  Wr.}     Not  taken  from  the  top^ 

or  fummity  of  that  heap  of  roiferies,  which  Fortune  ftores  np  for 
mankind,  but  from  the  middle,  as  it  were — not  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  be  felt,  nor  fo  fevere  as  to  overwhelm  youii  He  calls  it» 
Onus  mediocris  jafturas,  1. 7,  8. 

w.  Twimafiyfigbs.'\     Immoderate  grief. 

*—  More  *viotentt  i^cJ]  A  man's  concern  Ihould  never  ex- 
ceed the  proper  bounds. 

12.  ^ban  bis  weufufj}  Should  not  rife  higher  than  that 
which  occaiions  it  requires.  Sorrow  ihould  be  proportioned  to 
fuffering. 

14.  Burning 9  (5f<-.]  Your  very  bowels  on  fire  with  rage  and 
indignation.  We  often  find  the  inteftines*  fucb  as  the  heart, 
liver,  and  bowels,  or  entrails,  reprefented  as  the  feat  of  moral 
feelings. 

15.  Tourfriend^  faTf.]  The  poet  calls  the  money  which  CaU 
yinus  had  intruded  his  falfe  friend  with,  and  which  he  was  afraid 
to  lofe,  a  facred  depofit,  becaufe  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  on- 
der  the  facred  confidence  of  friendlliip. 

16.  "Dhs 
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Of  a  moderate  lofs  (hould  iink  you :  nor  do  we  fee  rare 
Thoie  things  which  you  fufier*  This  misfortune  is  known 

to  many,  and  now 
Trite,  and  drawn  from  the  midft  of  Fortune's  heap,       10 
Let  us  lay  aiide  too  many  fighs.     More  vident  than  what 

is  juft, 
The  grief  of  a  man  ought  not  to  be,  nor  greater  than  his 

wound. 
Tho*  you  can  hardly  bear  the  leaft,  and  fmall  particle 
Of  light  misfortunes,  burning  with  fretting 
Bowels,  becaufe  your  friend  may  not  return  to  you  a  ia- 

cred  15 

Depofit,  does  he  wonder  at  this)  who  already  has  left  behind 
His  back  fixty  years,  born  when  Fonteius  was  conful  ? 
Do  you  profit  nothing  for  the  better  by  the  experience  of 

fo  many  things  ?    • 
Wifdom,  indeed,  which  gives  precepts  in  the  facred  books. 
Is  the  great  conqueror  of  Fortune.     But  we  call  20 

Thofe  alfo  happy,  who,  to  bear  the  inconveniences  of  life, 

16.  Does  be  tjjonder^  tff.]  Docs  my  friend  Calvinas«  now 
turned  of  fixty>  and  confequently  well  acquainted  with  the  na* 
cure  of  mankind  from  many  years  experience*  fland  afloniihed 
at  fuch  a  common  tranfa^on  as  this  ? 

17.  FonteiusJ]  L.  Fonteius  Capito  was  conful  with  C.  Vip. 
faniusy  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

1 8.  Offi  many  things  ^]  Of  fo  many  things  of  a  like  kind, 
which  your  knowledge  of  the  world  mu(l  have  brought  to  your 
obfervation<*^as  all  your  experience  of  men  and  things  been  of 
no  afe  or  profit  to  you  ? 

19.  Wifdom,  indeed  J  (^r.]  The  volumes  of  pbilofophers,  held 
facred  by  the  followers  of  them,  contain  rules  for  a  contempt  of 
fortune;  and  the  wifdom  by  which  they  were  indited,  and 
which  they  teach,  is  the  great  principle  which  triumphs  over 
the  misfortunes  we  meet  with.  So  Seneca,  Epiil.  08.  Valen- 
tior  omni  fbrtuna  eft  animus  fapientis. — The  books  of  moral 
philofophy  abound  in  maxims  of  this  kind. 

^        ^  K  J  aa-  JVir 
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Nee  jaiSare  jugum,' viti  didtcere  magiilra. 

Quae  tain  fefia  dies,  ut  ceflet  prodere  &irem| 
Perfidiam,  fraudes,  atque  omni  ex  crimme  lucrum 
Quaefitum,  &  partes  gladio  vd  pyxide  nummos  i  2$ 

Rarx  Q37Xpf£  boni  :  nuoiero  vix  funt  totidein,  quot 
Thcbarum  portae,  vel  divitis  oftia  Nili. 
Nunc  aetas  agitur,  pejoraque  faecula  ferrt 
Temporibus :  quorum  fceleri  non  invenit  ipfii 
Nomen^  &  a  nuUo  pofuit  natura  metallou  3^ 

az.  Nortotofs  thfjoie.^  A  metaphor  taken  from  oxen  which 
are  redive/  and  endeavour  to  get  /id  of  the  yoke,  by  flinging 
and  toiling  their  necks  about. 

The  poet  means,  that  much  may  be  learned  on  the  f^bje6l  pf 
•  triumphing  over  fortune  from  the  facrcd  volumes  of  philofophy; 
but  tWe  a^c  to  be  prbnpunccd  happy  alfo,  who,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  life  only,  have  learned  to  bear,  with  quietnefs,  fubmif* 
lion,  and  patience,  any  inconveniences,  or  misfojtunes,  which 
0icy  m?y  meet  with.  '    • 

— Levius  fit  patientii 
Quicquid  corrigere  eft  nefas. 
'^     •     "  HoR .  Lib.  i.  Ode  xxiv.  ad  fin, 

Sapcrandaomnis  Fortunafercndocft.  Viaa.^n.  v.  1. 710, 
See  Jcr.  xxxi.  18. 

— -7-  LifeBe'tug  ihtir  miflrefs,  fc?r.]  Their  teacher  or  inftruc- 
^or — i.  e.  who  are  inftruded  by  what  they  meet  with  in  commwi 
^ife,  and  profit  by  daily  exp^ri^nce. 

—To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wifdom.  Milton. 

23.  What  day^  ts^f,]  F^fta  dies,  fignifies  a  day  fet  apart  f«>r. 
thebbfcrvancc  of  fbme  feftival,  pn  vvhich  fomf  facrifices  or  reli- 
gious rites  were  performed  ;  a  holiday^^  as  we  call  it. 

Feftus  alfq  fignifie$  happy^  joyful.  Perhaps  the  poet  means 
to  fay,  what  day  is  fo  happy  ais  not  to  produce  fome  miichief  or 
^ther) 

24.  Gain  fought  fl^cJ]  Every  fort  of  wickednefs  pra^lifed. 
for  the  fake  of  gain. 

25.  Money  gotten/]  Somebod)r  or  other  murdered  for  thciif 
money,  either  more  openly  by  the  fword,  or  more  fecrctly  bj 
poifon.  .  '        • 

'   ,.-1^  Po:/on,^   Pyxis  fignifies'a  little  box ;  but  here,  by  mer 
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Nor  to  tofs  the  yoke  have  learnt,  life  %eing  their  miftrefs. 
What  day  fo  folemn,  that  it  can  ceafe  to  difclofe  a  thief. 
Perfidy,  frauds,  and  gain  fought  from  every  crime. 
And  money  gotten  by  the  fvord,  or  by  poifon  i  25 

For  GOOD  MSN  ARE  SCARCE :  they  are  hardly  as  many  in 

number. 
As  the  gates  of  Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  the  rich  Nile. 
An  age  is  now  p^^g,  aod  worfe  ages  than  the  times  of 
Iron ;  for  the  wickednefs  of  wl|icb>  nature  itfelf  has  not 
Found  a  name,  i>or  impofed  it  from  any  metal,  30 

ton.  poifon,  which  ufed  to  be  kept  iafuch  boxes,  byway  of  con* 
cealmcnt  And  ei^fmpfs  of  ponveyanc^, 

Z7>  TbebisJ]  A  city  of  Boeotia,  built  by  Cadmui,  the  fon  of 
Agenor ;  it  was  called  Heptapylos>  from  having  fevcD  gates.t-^ 
There  was  another  Thebes  in  ^gypt,  b|iilt  by  Bufiris,  kine  of 
i£gypt,  which  was  called  Heliopolis,  fiimous  for  an  httndred 
gates.     The  fjrit  is  meant  here. 

Mff^hs  of  the  rich  N/U.]  Which  were  feven.    The  Nile 

is  called  rich,  becaufe  it  made  ^gypt  fruitful  by  its  overflow- 
ing, thuii  enriching  all  the  coantry  within  its  reach. 

28.  Jn  age 9  ^r.l  i.  e«  The  prefent  age  in  which  we  jive, 
now  pafling  on  in  the  courfe  of  time.  The  verb  ago,  when  ap- 
plied to  age  or  life,  has  this  iignification  :  hence  agere  vitam, 
to  live.  Si  o^gemum  agerent  annum :  if  they  were  eighty 
years  old.  Cic. 

•— —  JVorJi  ages,"]  The  word  faeculum,  like  stas,  means  an 
Rge  ;  a  period  of  an  hundred  years. — Here  the  poet  would  re^ 
prefent  th^  ag^  ir^  which  he  wrote,  as  worfe  than  any  that  had 
gone  before. 

28—9.  Tbf  times  qf  ironJ]  The  laft  of  the  four  ages  into 
H^'hich  the  world  was  fuppoied  to  be  divided,  and  which  was 
worfe  than  the  three  preceding.     See  Ov.  Met.  Lib.  i. 

?9,  Nature  iffiif,  ipc.'j  The  wickednefs  of  %hc  prefent  age  is 
£>  great,  that  nothing  in  nature  can  forniih  us  with  a  proper 
liame  to  call  it  by. 

30.  jfrnfo/eJ,  Wf.]  Lit.  put  it.-»-q.  d.  Nor  has  any  name  been 
affixed  to  it  from  any  metal. — The  firil  age  of  the  world  was 
named  Golden,  from  its  ref^mbling  gold  in  purity-^and  after 
this  came  the  Silver,  the  Brd^zen,  the  iron  Age  i  but  now  the 
age  is  fo  bad,  that  no  metal  can  furnilh  it  with  a  name  which 
can  properly  defcribe  the  nature  of  it.  Nomen  ponere  iignif\es 
to  put  or  affix  a  name-*i.  e.  to  pame,  Nature  herfelf  can  find 
no  metal  b4re  enough  to  call  it  by. 

1^4  31.  ^' 
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Nos  hominum  Divumque  fidem  clamore  ciemus, 

Quanto  Faefidiutn  laudat  vocalis  agcntem 

Sportula.    Die  fenior  bulla  digniffime,  neicis, 

Quas  habeat  Veneres  aliena  pecunia  ?  ncfcis, 

Quern  tua  fimplicitas  rifum  vulgo  moveat,  cum  35 

]^xigis  a  quoquam  ne  pejeret,  &  putet  ullis 

EfTe  aliquod  numon  templis,  araeque  rubenti  ? 

QuoAdam  hoc  indigenae  vivebant  more,  prius  quam 

Sumeret  agreftem  pofito  diademate  falcem 

31.  We  invoke t  IS eJ]  Proh  Deiim  atque  hominum  fidem  I 
was  a  ofual  exclamation  on  any  thing  wonderful,  or  furpriiing, 
happening. — q.  d.  We  can  feem  much  ama;^ed«  and  cry  out 
aloud  agamll  tne  vices  of  the  age«--we  can  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witnefs  our  indignation. 

32.  The  'vocai  Jportula.]  The  dole-bafket;  the  hope  of 
(haring  which  opens  the  mouths  of  the  people  who  Hand  by  Fae- 
iidius  while  he  is  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  ^lakes  them,  with  loud 
ihoats>  extol  his  eloquence :  hence  the  poet  calls  it  vocalis  fpor- 
tala.  See  a  like  manner  of  exprcfSon,  Sat.  xii.  1.  82.  See  an 
account  of  the  fportula.  Sat.  i.  K  95»  note.  Comp.  Sat.  x.  1.  46. 

Hor.  Lib.  i.  Epift.  xix.  1.  37 — 8. 

Non  ego  ventofae  plebis  fufFragia  venor 
Impenfis  ca^narum,  8c  tritap  munere  veftes. 

^'  I  never  hunt  th*  inconlUnt  people's  vote, 
**  With  collly  fuppers,  or  a  threadbare  coat." 

Francis. 

The  namePaefidius,  or  Feflidius,  as  fome  editions  have  it,  may 
mean  fome  vain  pleader  of  the  time,  who  courted  the  applauie 
of  the  mob,  by  treating  them  with  his  fportula.  Perhaps  no 
particular  perfon  may  be  only  meant,  but  fuch  fort  of  people  in 
general. 

33.  0  id  man,  tvor  thy  the  bulla  J]  The  bulla  was  an  orna- 
roent  worne  about  the  necks  of  children,  or  at  their  breads,  made 
like  an  heart,  and  hollow  within  ;  they  wore  it  till  feventeen 
years  of  age,  and  then  hung  it  up  to  the  houfehold  gods. — Peril 
Sat.  V.  1. 3 1 . 

The  poet  addreffes  himfelf  to  his  old  friend  Calvinus,  in  a 
joking  manner;  as  if  hefaid— '*  Well,  old  gentleman  (comp. 
1.  16,  17.)  worthy  again  to  wear  your  chiidifh  baubles,  are  you^ 
at  fixty  years  old,  fuch  a  child,  as  not  to  know— 

34.  What  charms  fiic.']  i.e.  As  to  be  ignorant  how  great  tl^9 

t  ^mptatiqn 
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Wc  invoke  the  feith  of  gods  and  men  with  clamour. 
With  as  much  as  the  vocal  fportula  praifes  Faefidius 
pleading.     Say,  old  man,  worthy  the  bulla,  know  you  not 
What  charms  the  money  of  another  has  ?  know  you  not 
What  a  laugh  your  fimplicity  may  flir  up  in  the  vulgar, 

when  35 

You  require  from  any  not  to  forfwear,  and  that  he  ihoul4 

think,  thzt  to  any 
Temples  there  is  fome  deity,  and  to  the  reddening  altar  ? 
Formerly  our  natives  lived  in  this  manner,  before 
Saturn  flying,  took  the  ruftic  fickle,  his  diadem 

temptation  is^  when  a  knave  has  other  people's  money  in  his 
power  ? 

35.  ff^hat  a  laugh y  W*f.]  How  the  whole  town  will  laagh  at 
your  iimplicity. 

35—6.  Wbgn you  require y\^€.']  q.  d.  If  you  expe£l  that  peo-* 
pie  won't  forfwear  themfelves,  when  perjury  is  fo  common. 

36.  Should  think, "l  1.  e«  And  require  that  they  (hoald  think» 
&c. 

37.  Some  deity,  ^r.]  Shoqld  believe  that  religion  \%  not  all  a 
farce>  bat  that  really  there  is  not  any  of  the  templet  without 
fome  deity  which  notices  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  men»  fo  as 
to  punilhjpcrjury  ami  breach  of  faith 

— —  The  reddening  aitar.]  i.  e.  Red  with  the  blood  of  the 
iacrifices,  or  with  the  fire  upon  it, 

q.  d.  How  childiih  would  you  appear,  and  what  a  laughter 
would  be  raifed  againft  you,  if  you  profeiTcd  to  expe^  either  re- 
ligion  or  morals  in  the  prefent  age  ? 

38.  Natives,]  Tndigenar.-^The  fi rfl  natives  and  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  our  home-bred  anceliors. 

Lived  in  this  manner,]     Avoiding  perjury  and  frauds 

and  believing  the  prefence  of  the  gods  in  their  temples^  and  ac 
their  altars. 

30,  Saturn  flying,]  Saturn  was  expelled  from  Crete  by  his 
^n  Jupiter,  and  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  hid  himfelf,  which  from 
thence  was  called  Latium,  a  latendo,  and  the  people  Latins. 
See  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  1.  319 — 20.  The  poet  means  the  Golden 
Age  (comp.  Sat.  vi.  1.  i,  &  ka.  where  Juvenal  fpeaksof  the  fim- 
plicity of  thofe  times)  which  the  poets  place  during  the  reign  of 
Saturn. 

— —  Rujlic  fickle^]  Or  fey  the,  which  Saturn  is  faid  to  have 
invented,  and  to  have  taught  the  people  hufbandry,  after  his  ex- 
^uli|0i>  from  his  kingdom ;  for  during  the  Golden  Age,  the  earth 

brought 
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Saturnus  fugiens :  tunc,  cum  vifguncula  JunO|  fo 

£t  privatus  adhuc  Id;eis  Jupiter  antris. 
I^ulla  Aiprr  nubes  convivia  Ccelicolarum, 
Nee  puer  Iliacus,  formoTa  nee  Herculis  uxor 
Ad  cyathos  i  &  jam  ficcato  ne^re,  tergens 
Brachia  Vulcanus  Liparsa  nigra  taberni.  ^J 

Frandebat  fibi  quifque  Deus,  nee  turba  Deorum 
Talis,  (ut  eft  hodie)  contentaque  fidera  paucis 
Numinibus,  mifcrum  urgebant  Atlanta  minor! 
Pondere.  nondum  aliquis  fortitus  trifte  profundi 
Imperium,  aut  Sici^ljl  toryus  cum  conjuge  Pluto.  50 

Jia;  rota,  nee  Furiac,  nee  Saxum,  aut  vultnrls  atr; 

)>rou^|it  forth  every  thiag  without  culture.    $ee  Ovid,  Met« 
Lib.  i.  Fab.  iii. 

39.  His  diadem^  (sfr.]  His  kingdom  being  feized  by  his  foa 
Jupiter,  and  he  being  driven  cue  of  it. 

40.  When  Juuot  ScA  The  da^ghcer  of  Satara,  (ifter  and 
wife  to  J[upiter— a  little  girl-ip-i.e.  before  (he  wa«  grown  up, 
and  marriageable.  In  Sat.  vi«  1.  ic,  h^  fpealu  of  Jupiter  in  9^ 
(late  pf  impuberty,  in  the  time  of  the  Golden  /\g(;. 

41 .  Idsea^  cavet,"]  Jupiter,  when  born,  wa^  carried  to  Mount 
Ida,  in  Crete,  where  he  was  concealed*  and  bred  up*  left  bis  fa* 
ther  Saturn  ihould  devour  him,     See  Ainsw.  Saturnus. 

42.  Nofeafts,  tff.]  No  caroufing,  as  in  after  times  ther« 
was  fuppofed  to  be.     Com  p.  1.  4;. 

43.  tliacan  bey,]  Ganymede,  the  fon  of  Tros,  king  of 
Troy,  or  Ilium,  whom  Jupiter,  in  the  fprn^  of  an  eagle,  fnatched 
qp  from  ^oun;  Ida,  and^  difplacing  Hebe,  n^ade  cup-bearer  ^\ 
the  feails  of  the  gods. 

,  -rr—  Wffi  9f  Hercules J\  Hebe,  the  daughter  of  Juno,  and 
cup-bearer'  to  Jupiter ;  il^e  happened  to  make  a  flip  at  a  baor 
quet  of  the  gods,  fo  was  turned  out  of  her  place,  and  Ganyme4e 
put  into  it  I  ihe  wa^  aftervvards  married  to  Hercules. 

44.  The  ruciar^  ISc^  Nedlar,  a  pleafant  liquor,  feigned  to 
|)e  the  drink  of  the  gods.— Siccato  ncdtare,  the  neftar  being  all 
drunk  up,  the  feaft  po%Y  over  (fee  S.at.  v.  1.  47,  ficcab^s  cali* 
cem)  Vulcan  retired  to  his  forg^.<^All  t|>is  happeued  after  the 
polden  Age,  but  not  during  the  continuance  o(  ir. 

45.  Wipmg  b{i  flr//rj.]  From  the  foot  and  dirt  contrafted  in 
)]is  filthy  Ihop. 

— --  Lipartean,'\  Near  Sicilv  were  feveral  Iflands,  called 
^he  Lipar}'  Iflands  j  in  one  pf  which,  called  Yulcania,  Vulcan's 

fofgo 
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Laid  do^n :  Aen,  when  Juno  was  a  Htdc  giri,  ^o 

And  Jupiter  as  yet  private  in  the  Idaean  caves. 
No  feafts  pf  the  gods  above  the  clouds. 
Nor  Iliacan  boy,  nor  handibme  wife  of  Hercules 
At  the  cups  I  and  now  the  nedar  being  drunk  up,  Vulcan 
Wiping  bis  arms  black  with  the  Liparapan  ihop.  45 

Every  god  ^ined  by  himfelf,  nor  was  the  crowd  of  gods 
Such  (as  it  is  at  this  day)  and  the  ftars  content  with  a  few 
Deities,  urged  miferable  Atlas  with  a  lefs 
Weight*     Nqbody  as  yet  ihared  the  fad  empire 
Of  the  deep,  or  fierce  Pluto  with  his  Sicilian  wife,         50 
^or  a  wheel,  nor  furies,  nor  a  ftone,  or  the  punifhment  of 
the  black 

fbrgewas  fabled  to  be.     See  Virg.  yiii.  4^6,  5c  feq.   This. was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  i$tna.     See  Sat.  i.  1.  8. 

46.  E'uery  god  dined  hy  himfitf.']  Tl^e  poet  here,  and  in  the 
whole  of  this  paffage,  feems  to  m^lqe  very  fr^c  with  the  theolognr 
of  his  country,  and,  indeed,  to  fatirize  the  go4s  of  Rome  as 
Freely  as  he  does  the  people. 

■—7-  Cro<wd  of  gQds,'\  The  number  of  gods  which  the  Ro- 
mans worfhipped,  might  well  be  called  turba  deorum^  for  they 
amounted  to  above  thirty  thourand. 

47.  This  day.]  The  Roman  polytheifm  and  idolatry  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  wicked nei«  of  the  times;  they  had  a  god 
for  every  vice,  both  natural  and  unnatural.  The  ^wful  origin 
pf  all  this^  as  well  as  its  conre<^uence?>  is  fee  dovyn  by  St.  Paul^ 
Rom.  i.  ver.  21 — 32. 

The  ftars.']     The  heavens,  per  metonyni. 

48.  Urged  fnijerahle  Atlas.]  A  high  hill  in  Mauritania* 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  bear  up  the  heavens.  See  Sat.  viii.  39, 
note. 

49.  Shared  the  fad  empire,  l^c.]  The  world  as  yet  was  not  div 
yided  by  lot  among  the  three  fons  of  Sati;^rn,  by  which  Neptuue 
ihared  the  dominion  of  the  fea-^lupiter  heaven— raiid  Pluto 
the  infernal  regions. 

50.  His  Sicilian  "wz/if.]  Proferpine,  ^he  daughter  of  Ceres* 
whom  P^to  ravilhed  out  of  Sicily,  and  made  her  his  wife. 

51.  AiAjheel.]  Alluding  to  the ftory  of  Ixion,  the  father  of 
the  Centaurs— Jupiter  took  him  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
have  ravifhed  Juno>  but  Jupiter  fori^d  a  clood  in  her  Ihape,  pn 
\vhich  he  begat  the -Centaurs.    He  was  caA  dpwn  to  bell,  for 

"  boafting 
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Poena :  fed  infemts  hilares  fine  regibus  umbrse* 

rmprobitas  illo  fiiit  admirabilis  aevou 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas,  &  morte  piandum. 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  afllirrexerat ;  &  fi  5  j 

Barbato  cuicunque  puer  :  licet  ipfe  videret 

Plura  domi  fraga,  &  majores  glandis  accrvos. 

Tarn  venerabile  erat  praecedere  quatuor  anni8> 

Prtmaque  par  adeo  fecrac  lanugo  kncStx. 

Nunc,  fi  depofitum  non  inficietur  amicus,  ^ 

81  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  asrugine  follcm, 

Prodigiofa  fides,  ic  Thufcts  digna  libellis  ^ 

Quxque  coronata  luflrari  debeat  agna, 

boafting  that  he  had  Iain  with  Jano>  where  he  was  tied  to  a 
wheel  and  forrounded  with  ferpcnts. 

51.  Furies.]  Of  which  there  were  three,  AIc^o,  Megrtra, 
Tifi phone.  Thefc  were  fillers,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and 
Nox  ;  they  are  defcribed  with  torches  in  their  hand$>  and 
ihakes,  inltead  of  hair,  on  their  heads. 

Jftone,]     Alluding  to  Sifyphus  the  foo  of  .^lus;  he 

greatly  infeHcd  Attica  with  his  robberies,  but,  being  (lain  by 
Thefeus,  he  was  fent  to  hell,  and  condemned  to  roll  a  great 
ftone  MP  ^^  hill,  which  (lone,  when  he  had  got  it  to  the  top» 
rolled  bacic  again,  fo  ihat  his  labour  was  to  be  conilantly  re- 
newed. 

51 — 2.  Black 'XfuftursJ]  Prometheus  was  chained  to  Mount 
Caucafus  for  ftealing  fire  from  heaven,  where  a  black  vulture 
was  continually  preying  on  his  liver,  which  grew  as  fait  as  it  was 
devoored. 

52.  But  the /hades  J]     The  ghofts.of  the  departed-^-werc 
—  Happy  ^without  infernal  Aings ,]   For  there  being,  at  that 

time,  no  ccimes,  there  wanted  no  laws  nor  kings  to  iqfor^e  them  ; 
of  courfe  no  punifhments. 

53.  Improbity y  'Off.]  Villainy  of  all  kinds  was  fcarcely 
known — any  qrime  would  have  been  a  wonder. 

55.  Ifayuth,  tff .]  In  thofe  days  of  puricy  and  innocence, 
the  highell  fubordination  was  maintained.  It  was  a  capital 
crime  for  a  young  man  even  to  have  fitten  down  in  the  pre&nce 
of  an  old  one,  or  if  fitting,  not  to  have  ri(en  up  on  his  approach, 
Comp.  Job  xxxx.  8. 

So  for  a  boy  not  to  have  done  the  fame  in  the  prefence  of  a 
youth,  now  arrived  at  tlft  age  of  puberty,  which  was  indicated 
by  having  a  beard. 
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Vulture :  bat  the  fhades  happy  without  infernal  kings. 

Improbity  was  in  that  age  to  be  wonder'd  at. 

They  believed  this  a  great  crime,  and  to  be  punifh'd  by  death. 

If  a  youth  had  not  rifen  up  to  an  old  man,  and  if  5$ 

A  boy  to  any  who  had  a  beard :  tho'  he  might  fee 

At  home  more  ftrawberries,  and  greater  heaps  of  acorn. 

So-venerable  was  it  to  precede  by  four  jrears, 

And  the  (irft  down  was  fo  equal  to  (acred  old  age. 

Now,  if  a  friend  ihould  not  deny  a  depofit^  60 

If  he  fhould  reftore  an  old  purfe  with  all  the  ruft ; 

ProdigioCis  faithfiilnefs  !  and  worthy  the  Tufcan  books  ! 

And  which  ought  to  be  expiated  by  a  crowned  ihe-lamb« 

56.  Tho*  hi  might fet^  Wr.]  Strawberries,  acorns,  and  fuch- 
like,  are  here  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  food  of  mankind  in  the 
Golden  Age.  The  poet's  meaning  here  is,  that  fuperiority  in 
age  always  challenged  the  reipef^  above  mentioned,  from  the 
younger  to  the  elder,  though  the  former  might  be  richer,  in  the 
po^emons  of  thofe  davs,  than  the  latter. 

58.  So  venerable,  6ff.]  So  obfervant  were  they  of  the  de» 
ference  paid  to  age,  that  even  a  difference  of  four  years  was  to 
create  refpedl,  infomuch  that  the  firfl  appearance  of  down  upon 
the  chin  was  to  be  venerated  by  younger  perfons,  as  the  ve- 
nerable beard  of  old  age  was  by  thofe  grown  to  manhood  ;  io 
there  was  an  equal  and  proportionate  fubordination  through- 
out. 

60.  NonvJ]    In  our  day. 

.» —  ShouU  not  deny,']  Either  deny  that  he  received  it,  or 
Ihould  not  refuie  to  deliver  it. 

'■  J depofit^     Something  committed  to  his  trufl. 

61.  With  all  the  rvft,'\  i.  e.  The  coin,  which  has  lain  by  ib 
lone  as  to  have  contraded  a  ruft,  not  having  been  ufed.  Meton. 

02.  Prodigious  faithfulne/s  n  Such  a  thing  would  be  looked 
upon,  in  thefe  times,  as  a  prodigy  of  honefty. 

Worthy  the  Tufcan  books !'\  To  be  recorded  there  among 

other  prodigies.  It  is  faid,  that  the  art  of  foothfaying  ftrft  came 
from  the  Tufcans,  which  coniifted  in  foretelling  future  events 
from  prodigies ;  thefe  were  recorded  in  books,  and  were  con- 
falted  on  occaiion  of  any  thing  happening  of  the  marvellous 
kind,  as  authorities  for  the  determinations  of  the  arufpices,  or 
fix>thfa]^s,  thereupon. 

63.  ii(fiat$d,  tff.]  When  any  prodigy  happened,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Tufeans  was  to  make  an  expiation  by  facrifice,  in 

order 
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Egrcgium  fandumque  virum  ii  cerqo,  bimembri 

Hoc  monftrum  {iuero,  vel  mirandis  fub  aratro  ^5 

Pifcibus  inventis,  &  foetse  coaiparo  mulae } 

SoUicitus  tanquatn  lapides  efFuderit  itnber^ 

Examcnque  apium  longa  confederic  uva 

Cubnine  delubri,  tanquam  in  mare  fluxefit  amni$ 

Gurgitibus  miris,  &  la^s  vortice  torrens.  7^ 

Intercepta  decern  quereris  feilcrtia  fraude 

Sacrilega?  quid  fi  bis  centum  perdidit  alter 

Hoc  arcana  modo?  majorem  tertius  il)4 

Summam,  quam  patulae  vix  ceperat  angulus  afcae  i 

Tarn  facile  &  pronum  eft  Superos  contemnere  teftce,     75 

order  to  avert  the  confequences  of  ill  omens,  which  were  ga- 
thered from  prodigies.    This  the  Romans  followed. 

63.  J  crowntd  Jhe-lambJ\  They  put  garlands  Of  flowers,  o* 
ribbands,  on  the  heads  of  the  viSims.— A  ihe-lamb  was  the 
offering  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

64.  Jn  excetlentJ]  £gregium — ex  toto  grege  te£lum«fti-i.  e. 
as  we  fay^  one  taken  out  of  the  common  heed  of  mankind** 
choice — Angular  for  great  and  good  qualities. 

65.  A  hoy  of  tnjuo  parts.'\  A  monflrous  birth,  as  prodigious 
as  a  child  bom  with  oarts  of  two  different  ijpeclcs  3  hence  th^ 
Centaurs  were  called  bimembres. 

Wonderful fijheit  £*fr.  j     A  wondrOQS  (hoil  of  fifli  uncx- 

pefledly  turned  up  in  ploughing  the  ground. 

tt.  A  mule  'With foal,"]  Which  was  never  known  to  happen. 
Though  Appian,  Lib.  i.  fays,  that,  before  the  coming  of  Sy  11  a « 
ai  mule  brought  forth  in  the  city.  This  muil  be  looked  on  as 
/abulous. 

67.  Anxious.']     Solicitous  for  the  event. 

——  As  if  afiower,  l^c,"]  hs  if  the  clouds  rained  fliowers 
of  (lones. 

68.  A  fwarm^  (ffc]  It  was  accounted  ominous  if  a  fwarm 
of  bees  fettled  on  an  houfe,  or  on  a  temple. 

— —  LoNg  bunch.  ]  When  bees  fwarm  and  fettle  any  where, 
they  all  cling  to  one  another,  and  hang  down,  a  confidcrabld 
length,  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Hence,  Virg.  Gccr« 
iv.  5S7-8. 

lamque  arbcre  fumma 
Confluere,  Zc  lentis  uvadi  demittcre  ramis. 

69.  A  ri'ver^  ^r.]  All  rivers  run  into  the  fca,  and  many 
with  great  violence ;  therefore  the  poet  caonoc  mean  that  ther» 

it 
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If  I  perceive  an  excellent  and  upright  man,  I  compare 
This  monfter  toaboyof  two  parts,  or  to  wonderful  fifhes  65 
Found  under  a  plough,  or  ta  a  mule  with  fosd. 
Anxious  as  if  a.  fhower  had  pour'd  forth  ftones,     ^ 
And  a  fwarm  of  bees  had  fettled,  in  a  long  bunch, 
On  the  top  of  a  temple,  as  if  a  river  had  flowed  into  the  fta  . 
With  wond'rous  gulfs,  and  rufhing  with  a  whirlpool  of 

milk.    .  70 

Do  you  complain  that  ten  feftertiums  are  intercepted  by 
Impious  fraud  ?  what  if  another  has  loft  two  hundred  fecret 
Seftertiums  io  this  manner  i  a  third  a  larger  fum  than  that^ 
Which  the  corner  of  his  wide  cheft  had  fcarce  received? 
So  eafy  and  ready  it  is,  to  contemn  the  gods  who  are.  wit- 

neffes,  75 


is  any  wonder  in  this—bat  in  flowing  with  unufual  and  porten^ 
tous  appearances,  fach  as  being  mixed  with  blood,  which  Livy 
fpealcs  of.  Lib.  xxiv.  c.  10,  or  the  like. 

70.  Rufiittg,]  Torrens--* violent,  headlong,  running  in  full 
ftream,  like  the  rulhingof  alan^-flood,  with  dreadful  violence* 
eddying  in  whirlpools  of  milk.— When  we  confider  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  laft  feven  lines,  what  an  idea  does  it  give  us  of 
the  ilate  of  morals  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Juvenal ! 

71.  Ten/efiertiums,']    About  80 1.  14  s.  yd.  of  our  money* 
—  Irttircefteti.']   i.  e.    Prevented  from  coming  to  yo«r 

hands. 

72.  What  if  another,  tfr.]  The  poet  endeavours  to  comfort 
his  friend  under  his  lofs,  and  to  keep  him  from  indulging  too 
great  a  concern  about  it,  by  wiihing  him  to  conlider  that  he  is 
not  ib  great  a  fufFerer  as  many  others  perhaps  might  be  by  a  like 
fr;iud. 

— ^  Secret y  tifr.]     Arcana-— q.  d.   bis  centum  feftertia  ar-  , 
cana^.  e.  delivered  or  lent  fecretly,  when  nO  witneiTes  were 
by,  as  had  been  the  cafe  of  Juvenal's  friend  Calvinus. 

74.  fFhicb  the  corner,  Wr.]  Another;  fays  he,  may  have  loft 
fo  large  a  fum  of  money,  as  even  to  be.greater  than  could  be  ea- 
fily  contained  in  a  large  cheft,  though  ItulFed  at  every  corner,  in 
which  he  had  Itowed  it. 

75.  ^f  iaff  and  ready,  ^r .]  So  prone  are  men  to  defpife  the 
gods,  who  are  witneiTes  to  all  their  anions,  that  if  they  can  but 
bide  them  from  the  eyes  of  men,  they  make  themfelves  quite 
esfy  under  the  commiffion  of  the  greatell  frauds. 

76.  Behold, 
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Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  fciat.  afpice  quantS 
Voce  neget ;  quae  fit  fidi  conftantia  vultus. 
Per  foils  radios,  Tarpeiaque  fulmina  jursft, 
£t  Martis  frameam)  ic  Cirrbaet  fpicula  vatis;- 
Per  calamos  venatricis,  phafetramque  puellae,  8o 

Perque  tuum,  pater  iEgxi  Neptune^  tridentem  t 
Addit  &  Herculeos  arcus^  haftamque  Minervae, 
Quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  cceli. 
Si  vero  &  pater  eft,  comedam,  inquit,  ilebile  gnati 
Sinciput  elixi,  Pharioque  madentis  aceto.  85 

Sunt,  in  Fortunae  qui  caflbus  onmia  ponunt, 

76.  Behold,  'with  ho-iv  great ,  C^r.]  This  contempt  of  the 
gods  is  carried  fo  far>  that  men  will  not  only  defraud,  but,  with 
a  loud  unfaltering  voice,  and  the  mofl  unembarrafred  counte- 
tenance^  deny  every  thing  that's  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  this 
by  the  groffeft  perjury. 

.  77.  Feigned  countenance.^  Putting  oni  In  hit  looks^  a  fem- 
blance  of  truth  and  honefty. 

78.  By  the  rays  ofthefun.'\  This  was  an  ufual  oath.  See 
£n.  iii.  5^9,  600,  and  note.  Delph.  edit. 

— —  Tarpeian  thunderbolts, ^  i.  e.  The  thunder  of  Jupiter^ 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  See  Sat.  vi.  1.  47^ 
note. 

79.  Cyrrhaean prophet, '\  Apollo,  who  had  an  oracle  at  Del* 
phos»  near  Cirrha,  a  city  of  Phods,  where  he  was  worihipped. 

80.  Firgitt'humre/s,']  Puellae  venatricis. — Piana>  the  fabled 
goddefs  of  hunting  ;  Ihe^  out  of  chaftity ,  avoided  all  company  of 
men,  retired  into  the  woods,  and  there  exercifed  herfelf  in  hant« 
ing. 

81.  Trident,"]  Neptune's  trident  was  a  fort  of  fpear  with 
three  prongs  at  the  end,  and  denoted  his  being  king  of  the  fea« 
which  furrounded  the  three  then  known  parts  of  the  world « 
With  this  infb-ument  he  is  ufually  reprefented,  and  with  this  he 
was  fuppofed  to  govern  the  fea,  and  even  to  fhake  the  earth  it- 
felf :  fo  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  fuperftitious  heathen 
ihonld  fwear  by  it,  as  Neptune  was  fo  coniiderable  an  objed  of 
their  veneration  and  worfhip.  See  Virg.  i£n.  i.  142,  149,  &  al. 

81.  Father  o/^geus.]  ^geus  was  the  fon  of  Neptune,  the . 
father  of  Tbefeus.  He  reigned  at  Athens*^he  threw  himfelf 
into  the  ^gean  Sea,  which  was  fo  named  after  him. 

82,  Herculean  hows,]     Perhaps  the  poet  particularly  here  al- . 
ludes  to  thofe  fatal  bows  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  he  gave 
to  Philodetes,  the  fon  of  Paeat,  king  of  Melibasa,  a  city  of  Thef- 
faly,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Ofla  -,  and  which  weapons,  unlefs 

Philoaetea 


e 
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If  that  fame  thing  no  mortal  can  know.  Bebdd,  with  how 

great 
A  voice  he  denies  it>  what  fteadinefs  there  is  of  feigned 

countenance. 
By  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  the  Tarpeian  thunderbolts  he 

fwears} 
And  the  javelin  of  Mars,  and  the  darts  of  the  Cyrrfaaean 

prophets 
By  the  fhafts,  and  the  quiver  of  the  virgin-huntrefs^       80 
And  by  thy  trident,  O  Neptune,  father  of  iBgeus  : 
He  adds  alfo  the  Herculean  bows,  and  the  fpear  of  Minerva| 
Whatever  the  armories  of  heaven  have  of  weapons  ; 
And  truly  if  he  be  a  father,  I  would  eat,  fays  he,  a  doleful 
Part  of  the  head  of  my  boiled  fon,  and  wet  with  Pharian 

vinegar.  65 

There  are  who  place  all  things  in  the  chances  of  Fortune, 

Philodletes  had  carried  to  Troy,  it  was  fated  that  the  city  could 
not  have  been  taken.  See  Virg.^n.  iii.  402,  and  note,  Delph. 

83.  Armories  of  hea*vitt.'\  Juvenal  held  the  Roman  my  the* 
logy  in  great  contempt-— be  cercainly  means,  here,  to  deride  the 
folly  of  imagining  that  the  gods  had  arfenals  or  repoiitories  of 
arms. 

84.  A  fathir,  Wr.]  Here  is  an  allufion  to  the  ftory  of 
Thyeftes,  the  brother  of  Atreus,  who,  having  committed  adul- 
tery with  the  wife  of  Atreusy  Atreus  in  revenge  killed  and 
idreifed  the  child  bora  of  her,  and  ferved  him  up  to  his  brother 
at  his  own  table. 

The  defrauder  is  reprefented  as  perjuring  himfelf  by  many 
oaths ;  and  now  he  wifhes,  that  the  fate  of  Tbyeftes  may  be  his» 
that  he  may  have  his  fon  drefled  and  ferved  up  to  table  for  him 
to  eat,  if  he  be  guilty  of  the  fraud  which  is  laid  to  his  charge* 

85.  Fart  of  the  head,"]  Sinciput  fignifies  the  fore^part,  ^r» 
perhaps,  one  half  of  the  head,  when  divided  downwards.  See 
AiNSw.  Quafi  femicaput-^-or,  a  fcindendo,  from  whence  fin* 
cipuc. 

— —  Pharian  vinegar.^  Pharos  was  an  iilatid  of  ^gypt, 
ftoffl  whence  came  the  bell  vinegar,  of  which  were  made  fauces 
and  feafonings  for  viduals  of  various  kinds.  The  poet  does  not 
add  this  without  an  ironical  fling  at  the  luxury  of  his  day. 

86.  There  are^  tf  c]  i.  e.  There  are  fome  fo  atheiftically  in-* 
difled,  as  to  attribute  alLeventa  to  mere  chance. 

Vot.  !!•  ^  87-  rit 
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Et  nullo  credirnt  mundum  reflore  moveriy 

Natura  volvcnte  vices  &  lucis,  &  anni, 

At^ue  ideo  intrepid!  quascunque  altaria  tangunt. 

Eft  aliuS)  metueiis  ne  crimen  poena  fequatur,  90 

Hie  potat  efle  Deos,  &  pejcrat,  atque  ita  fecom  s 
Decernat  quodcunque  volet  de  corpore  noftro 
Ifis,  a  trato  feriat  m^a  lumina  fiftro, 
Dummodo  vel  csecus  teneam,  quos  abnego,  nummos. 
£t  phthiiis,  &  vomicae  puCres,  &  dimidium  cms  95 

Sunt  tanti  ?  pauper  locupletem  optare  podagram 
Nc  dubitet  Ladas,  fi  non  c^ct  Anticyra,  ncc 

87.  ne  nuorU  to  he  mo^ed,  tTc]  Epicurus  and  his  followeni 
acknowledged  that  there  were  gods,  but  that  they  took  no  care 
of  human  affairs,  nor  interfered  in  the  management  of  the  world* 
So  Hon  Sat.  v.  Lib.i.  1. 101 — 3. 

Deos  didici  fecarum  agere  aevum> 
Nec»  (\  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  Deos  id 
Triftes  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  te6U>. 

88.  Nature,  Wr.]  A  blind  principle,  which  they  call  na- 
ture, bringing  about  the  revolutions  of  days  and  years— (lucis  & 
anni) — a£ling  merely  mechanically,  and  without  defign. 

89.  Intrepid  tbey  touch,  ^cJ]  When  a  man  would  put  an- 
other to  his  foUmn  oath,  he  brought  him  to  a  temple,  and  there 
made  him  fwear,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  altar.  But  what 
conftraint  could  this  have  on  the  confciences  of  thofe  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  interference  of  the  gods — ^what  altars  could 
they  be  afraid  to  touch,  and  to  fwear  by  in  the  mod  folemn  man- 
ncf,  if  they  thought  that  perjury  was  not  noticed  ? 

90.  Jnother,  &r.]  The  poet,  having  before  mentioned 
atlwifls,  who  thought  the  world  governed  by  mere  chance,  or,- 
though  they  might  allow  that  there  were  gods,  yet  that  thefe  did 
not  concern  themfelvcs  in  the  ordering  of  human  affairs,  now 
comes  to  another  fort,  who  did  really  allow,  not  only  the  exig- 
ence, but  alio  the  providence  of  the  gods,  and  their  attention  to 
what  pafTed  among  mortals,  and  yet  fuch  peribns  having  a  falvo, 
to  confole  themfelves  under  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  which  ha 
well  defcribes  in  the  following  lines. 

91.  Thusqjoiib  him/el/,]  i.  e.  Thus  argues  with  himfelf,  al- 
lowing and  fearing  that  he  will  be  punifhed. 

92.  **  Let  Ifis,  (?r.}  Ifis  was  originally  an^gyptian  coddefs^ 
but  the  Romans  having  adopted  her  among  their  deities,  they 
kailt  her  a  temple  at  Rome*  where  they  worihipped  Yitt*    She 

was 
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And  believe  the  world  to  be  moved  by  no  governor, 
Nature  turning  about  the  changes  both  of  the  light  and  year. 
And  therefore  intrepid  they  touch  any  altars  whatfoever. 

Another  is  fearing  left  puni(hment  may  follow  a  crime :  90 
He  thinks  there  are  gods,  and  forfwears,  and  thus  with 

himfelf— 
**  Let  Ifis  dcci-ce  whatever  (he  will  concerning  this  body 
"  Of  mine,  and  ftrilce  my  eyes  with  her  angry  fiftrum, 
**  So  that,  even  blind,  I  may  keep  the  money  which  I  deny. 
**  Are  a  phthific^  or  putrid  foresj  or  half  a  leg  95 

*'  Of  fuch  confequence  ?  let  not  poor  Ladas  doubt  to  wifh  for 
"  The  rich  gout,  if  he  docs  not  want  Anticyra,  nor 

wasfuppofed  to  be  much  concerned  in  inflidingdifeafes  and  ma- 
ladies on  mankind >  and  particularly  on  the  perjured. 

93.  Strike  my  eyes,]     Strike  me  blind. 

~  Angry  fiftrum,]  The  fiftrum  was  a  muiical  inllrument ; 
it  is  varioufly  defer ibcd,  but  generally  thought  to  be  a  fort  of 
timbrel,  of  an  oval,  or  a  triangular  form,  with  loofe  rings  on  the 
.e4ees,  which,  being  flruck  with  a  fmall  iron  rod,  yielded  a 
fhriU  found.  The  ^Egyptians  ufed  it  in  battle  inliead  of  a  trum-* 
pet.  It  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Ifis  at  her  facrifices,  and 
the  goddefs  herfelf  was  defer ibed  as  holding  one  in  her  right 
hand. 

Her  angry  fiftrum — per  bypallagcn— for  the  angry  goddefs 
with  her  fiftrum. 

94.  Keep  the  money ^  ISc]  Juvenal  here  defcribes  one,  who,^ 
having  money  intrufted  to  him,  refufes  to  deliver  it  up  when 
called  upon,  and  who  is  daring  enough,  not  only  to  deny  his  ever 
having  received  it,  but  to  defy  all  punilhment,  and  its  confe- 
quences,  fo  that  he  may  but  fucceed  in  his  perjury  and  fraud,  and 
iiiil  keep  the  money  in  his  pofieifion. 

9j.  A  phthific]  (from  Gr.  tp^ich^,  zq>Qi6t,  to  corrupt)  Aeon- 
conlumption  of  the  lungs. 

' Putrid /ores.]     Vomicae— impofthumes  of  a  very  ma* 

lignant  kind. 

Haifa  leg.]  The  other  half  being  amputated,  on  ac- 
count of  incurable  fores,  which  threatened  mortification. 

96.  Of  fuch  conjsquence,]  Tanti— of  fo  much  confequence— 
i.  e.  as  to  counterbalance  the  joy  of  pofiefiing  a  large  fumof 
Qioney. 

. Ladas,]    The  name  of  a  famous  runner,  who  won  the 

prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

^  07.  The  rich  gfiut,]    So  called,  becaufe  it  ufually  attacks  the 
rich  and  luxurious. 

Lz  97-  -5^ 
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Archigene :  quid  enim  velocis  gloria  plantae 
Prsfhtt,  &  cfuriens  Pifaeae  ramus  olivae  I 
Ut  sit  magna,  TAMBN   CERTE  LENTA  IRA  BBORUM 
EST.  lOf 

Si  curant  igitur  cundos  punire  nocentcs,  ^ 

Quando  ad  me  venient  ?  fed  &  exorabile  numen 
Fortaile  experiar :  folet  his  ignofeere.    Multi 
Cotnmittunt  eadem  dlrerfo  crimina  fato. 
Ille  crucem  pretium  fceleris  tu)it,  hie  diadema.  195 

'Src  animum  dirae  trepidum  formidine  culpae 
Confirmant.  tunc  te  facra  ad  delubra  vocanCem 
Praccedit,  trahere  imo  ultr6|  ac  vexare  paratus. 

97.  I/'  be  does  net  want  AntUyrn.']  i.  e.  If  he  be  not  mad. 
ADticyra,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  was  famous  for  pro- 
ducing great  quantities  of  the  beft  hellebore,  which  the  antients 
edeemed  good  to  purge  the  head  in  cafes  of  madnefs.  Whence 
naviga  Anticyram,  was  as  much  as  to  fay— you  are  mad*  See 
Hot.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  1. 166. 

98.  Jrcbiggnts,']  Some  famous  phyfician,  remarlcable,  per* 
haps,  for  curing  madnefs.    See  Sat.  vi.  235. 

—  Tht  glory  of  a  fwift  foot,  ^cJ]  What  good  does  the 
applaufe  got  by  his  fwiftnefs  do  him?  it  will  not  fill  his 
belly. 

99.  Hungry  branch  of  tht  Fifaan  olive.]  Pifa  was  a  diftriQ 
of  Ells,  in  Peloponnefusy  in  which  was  Olympia,  where  the 
Olympian  games  were  celebrated :  the  vidlors  in  which  were 
crowned  with  chaplets  made  of  olive-branches,  hence  called 
Fifaean. 

The  hungry  branch— i.  e.  that  will  afford  no  food  to  the 
gainers  of  it.     See  note  on  1.  93,  ad  fin. 

The  fpeaker  here  means,  that  to  be  fick  and  rich,  is  better 
than  to  be  healthy  and  poor ;  that  the  famous  Ladas,  unlefii 
he  were  mad,  would  fooner  choofe  to  be  laid  up  with  the  gout 
and  be  rich,  than  to  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  the  Olympic  games 
and  be  poor. 

100.  Tbo' the  anger,  ^c]  Anothe/ flatters  himfelf,  that^ 
though  punifhment  may  be  heavily  inflided  fome  time  or  other» 
yet  the  evil  day  may  be  a  great  way  off.    See  Ecd.  viii.  1 1, 

1 01.  If  they  take  care,  l5cJ\  q.  d.  If  they  do  obferve  the  ae^ 
tions  of  men,  and  attend  to  what  they  do,  io  as  to  take  o^der  for 
the  punifhment  of  ^uilt,  wherever  they  find  it,  yet  it  m*y  be  a 
great  while  before  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  be  pnniihed. 

103.  E^tcrmbk 
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^^  Archtgenes :  for  what  does  the  glory  of  a  fwift  foot 
^  Avail  him,  and  the  hungrj  branch  of  the  Pifxan  olive  ?** 
^  Tho'  the  anger  of  the  gods  be  great,  yet  cbr- 

**  tainly  it  is  slow.  100 

^  If  they  take  care  therefore  to  punifh  all  the  guilty, 
**  When  will  they  come  to  me  ?— But,  perhaps  too,  the  deity 
^  Exorable  I  may  experience :   he  ufcth  to  forgive  thcfe 

"  things. 
<<  Many  commit  the  fame  crimes  with  a  diiFerent  fate. 
^  One  has  borne  the  crofs  as  a  reward  of  wickednefs,  an- 

**  other  a  diadem."  IQ5 

Thus  the  mind  trembling  with  the  fear  of  dire  guilt 
They  confirm :  then  you,  calling  him  to  thefacred  fliruies, 
He  precedes^  even  ready  of  bis  own  accord  to  draw  you, 

and  to  teaze  you. 

103.  Exorable f  ^r.]  It  may  be  I  ihall  efcape  all  punifh- 
ment ;  for  perhaps  I  may  obtain  forgivenefs,  and  find  the  Deity 
(safy  CO  be  intreated. 

— —  He  ufetb,  Wr,]  i.  e.  Crimes  of  thb  fort,  which  are  not 
committed  o^t  of  contempt  of  the  Deity«  but  merely  to  get  a 
little  money y  he  ufually  forgives, 

104.  Different  fate. '\  Another  fubterfoge  of  a  guilty  con- 
Icience,  is*  that  dioygh,  in  Tome  inftances»  wrong  doers  are  pd- 
niihed  grievoufly^  yet  in  others  they  fucceed  fo  happily  as  to 
obtain  rewards  :  fo  that  the  event  of  wickednefs  is  very  dif-* 
ferent  to  different  people. 

105.  Bortii  tbi  cro/s,  (ffc]  The  fame  fpedes  of  wickednefs 
that  Hai  brooght  one  man  to  the  gallows,  has  exalted  another 
to  a  throne. 

io6*-7.  Thus  tbey  confirm,]  By  all  thefe  fpecious  and  de« 
ceitful  reafonines»  they  cheat  themfelves  into  the  commifllon  of 
crimes,  and  endeavour  to  filence  the  remonftrances  and  terrors 
of  a  guilty  confcience. 

108.  Hi  precedes,  ^c]  Thns  confident,  the  wretch  whom  you 
fummon  to  the  temple,  in  order  to  fwear  to  his  innocence,  leads 
tl^e  way  before  you,  as  if  in  the  utmoft  hafie  to  purge  Mmfelf 
by  oath. 

—  Ready  to  draw,  f^c]  He  is  ready  to  drag  yott  along  by 
force,  and  to  barrafs  and  teaze  you  to  get  on  fafter,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  hU  oath, 

L  3  109.  If^it^ 
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Nam  cum  magna  malae  fupereft  audacia  cauiae, 

Creditur  a  multis  fiducia :  mimum  agit  ille^  no 

Urbani  qualem  fugitivus  fcurra  CatuUi. 

Tu  mifer  exclamas,  ut  Stentora  vincere  poffis, 

Vel  podus  quantum  Gradivus  Homericus :  audis, 

Jupiter,  haec  ?  nee  Libra  moves,  cum  mittere  vocem 

Debueras,  vel  marmoreus,  vet  aheneus  ?  aut  cur  115 

In  carbone  tuo  charta  pia  thura  foluta 

Ponimus,  &  feSum  vituli  jecur,  albaque  porci 

Omenta?  ut  video,  nullum  difcrimen  habendum  cid 

Effigies  inter  veftras,  ftatuamque  Bathylil. 

109.  When  great  impudence ,  lic>']  When  a  man  is  impudent 
enough,  however  guilty,  to  fee  a  good  face  upon  the  matcerVthis 
is  miftaken  by  many  for  a  (ign  of  hoaeil  confidence,  arifiag  from 
innocence. 

no.  He  a3$  the  mimic,  lSc.'\  Alluding  to  a  play  written  by 
one  LutatiusCatullu$,  called  the  Phafma,  or  vifion  (fee  Sac.  viii. 
jSj— 6.)  in  which  there  was  a  charadter  of  a  buffoon,  who  ran 
away  from  his  mailer,  after  having  cheated  him,  and  thcn'vexed> 
and  even  provoked  him,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  fwear  him- 
felf  off,  chearfuliy  propofing  thus  to  be  perjured.  This  play  is 
loft  by  time,  fo  that  nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  this 
allufion ;  but  what  is  here  faid  (after  Holyday)  feems  proba- 
ble. 

111.  Witty  Catullus, '\  Some  expound  orbani,  here,  as  the 
cognomen  of  this  Catullus. 

112.  Tou,  mi/erable,  exclaim'^]  You,  half  mad  with  vexa- 
tion at  finding  yourfclf  thus  treated,  and  in  amazement  at  the 
impudence  of  fuch  a  perjury,  break  forth  aloud. 

— —  Stintor,]  A  Grecian  mentioned  by  Homer,  II.  £. 
1. 785—^,  to  have  a  voice  as  loud  as  fifty  people  together. 

11^.  Homer icanGradi*v us,]  *See  note.  Sat.  ii.  1. 128.  Homer 
fays  (II.  I.  860—2.)  that  when  Mars  was  wounded  by  Dio- 
mede,  he  roared  fo  loud  that  he  frightened  the  Grecians  and 
Trojans>  and  made  a  noife  as  loud  as  io,coo  men  together. 

In  fome  fuch  manner  as  this,  wouldft  thou,  my  friend  Calvi- 
nus,  exclaim,  and  call  out  to  Jupiter. 

114.  Nor  mo've  your  Irps,]  Canft  thou  be  a  filent  hearer, 
O  Jupiter,  of  fuch  perjuries  as  thefe  ?  wilt  thou  not  lo  much  as 
utter  a  word  againft  fuch  doings,  when  one  fliould  think  thou 
oughteft  to  threaten  vengeance,  wert  thou  even  made  of  marble 
pr  brafs,  like  thine  images  which  are  among  us  ? 
'       •'  115.  Or 
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For  when  great  irapadence  remains  to  a  bad  caufe, 

It  is  believed  confidence  by  many :  he  ads  a  farce^         1 10 

6uch  as  the  fugitive  buffoon  of  the  witty  Catullus. 

You  mifcrable  exclaim,  (o  as  that  you  might  overcome 

Stentor, 
Or  rather  as  much  as  the  Hom^rican  Gradivus :  **  Do 

**  you  hear, 
**  O  Jupiter,  thefe  things  ?  nor  move  your  lips,  when  you 

**  ought 
**  To  fend  forth  your  voice,  whether  you  are  of  marble  or 

<<  of  brafs  ?  or  why  115 

"  On  thy  coal,  put  we  the  pious  frankinccnfe  from  the  loos'd 
"  Paper,  and  the  cut  liver  of  a  calf,  and  of  an  hog 
**  The  white  cawl  ?  as  I  fee,  there  is  no  difference  to  be 

«  reckoned, 
**  Between  your  images,  and  the  flatue  of  Bathyllus." 

115.  Or  fwhy."}    Where  is  the  ufe— to  what  purpofc  is  it  ? 

1 16.  Put  nve,  fefr.]     Sec  Sat.  xii.  1.  89,  note. 

1 16 — 17.  From  the  loot" d paper, "]  Some  think  that  the  offerers 
fifed  to  bring  their  incenfe  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and^  coming  to 
the  altar,  they  undid  or  opened  the  paper,  and  poured  the  in- 
cenfe out  of  it  upon  the  fire. 

fiat  others,  by  charta  foluta  (abl.  abfol.)  underhand  a  re* 
ference  to  thecultom,  mentioned  Sac.  x.  55.  (fee  note  there)  of 
fattening  pieces  of  paper,  containing  vows,  upon  the  images  of 
the  gods,  and  taking  them  off  when  their  prayers  werc-granted, 
after  which  they  off*ered  what  they  had  vowed. 

1 17.  The  cut  ii'ver,  t^cJ]  The  liver  cut  out  of  a  calf,  and 
the  cawl  which  covered  the  inwards  of  an  hog,  were  ufual  offer- 
ings.      ^ 

119.  Theftatue  of  BathyllusJ\  A  fiddler  and  a  player,  whofe 
ftatue  was  ereftcd  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Samos,  by  the  ty- 
rant Polycrates.— q.  d.  Ac  this  rate^  I  don't  fee  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  thy  images,  O  Jupiter,  and  thofc  that 
may  be  eredled  in  honour  of  a  fiddler. 

Tn  this  expoffnlatory  exclamation  to  Jupiter,  which  the  poet 
makes  his  friend  otter  with  fo  much  vehemence,  there  is  very- 
keen  raillery  againft  the  folly  and  fuperftition  that  prevaUcd  at 
Rome,  which  Juvenal  held  in  the  higheft  contempt.  Jh"  al- 
molt  reminds  one  of  that  fine  farcafm  of  the  prophet  Elijah — 

f  Kings  xviii.  27.  „ 

Vol.  n.  L  4    '  "*»•  ^'"^' 
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Accipe^  quae  contnl  valett  folttit  feite^  i^Q 

£t  qui  nee  Cynicos^  nee  Sto'ica  dogmata  legH 

A  Cynicis  tunica  diftantia)  non  Epicunim 

Sufpictt  cxigui  hetum  plantaribul  horti. 

Curentur  dubii  medicis  majoribus  segri^ 

Tu  Venam  vel  djfdpolo  commttce  Philippi*  '^%S 

Si  nullum  in  terris  tarn  deteftabile  hSbim 
OftendiS)  taceo ;  nee  pugnis  caedere  pc^fais 
Te  veto,  nee  plana  feciem  contundere  palmi ; 
Qiiatidoquidem  accepto  claudenda  eft  janua  damno, 
£t  majore  domus  gemitu,  majore  tumuku  130 

120.  Hear,  ^c]  The  poet  is  now  taking  another  ground  tQ 
confole  his  friend,  by  re^efeating  to  him  the  frequency,  not 
only^  of  the  (zme,  but  of  much  greater  injuries  than  what  he  ha« 
foffered ;  and  that  he»  in  being  ill  ufed,  is  only  (haring  the 
common  lot  of  mankind,  from  which  he  is  not  to  think  himfelf 
exempt. 

■      ■  Hear,"]     Accipe— auribus  underftood. 

121.  NtitbtrbatbreJ.']     Never  hath  made  thefe  his  ftudy. 
— ^  The  Cynics.']     The  followers  of  BiogCnes. 

-^•—  SuU  ^c^riires,]  The  dodrinef  of  Zeno  and  'his  fol- 
lowers,  who  were  called  Stoics,  from  fva,  a  porch,  where  they 
tattght. 

Differing,  Wr.J    Thefe  people  differed  from  each  other 

in  their  drefs,  the  Cynics  wearing  no  tunic  (a  fort  of  waillcoat) 
under  their  clokes,  as  the  Stoics  did;  but  both  agreed  in  teach* 
iog  the  contempt  of  money,  and  of  the  change  of  fortune. 

122.  Sficurus.]  A  philofopher  of  Athens,  a  temperate  and 
ibber  man,  who  lived  on  bread  and  water  and  herbs  :  he  placed 
man's  chief  happinefs  in  the  pleafore  and  tranquillity  of  the 
mind.  He  died  of  the  ftone  at  Athens,  aged  feventy*two*  Hi^ 
fcholars  afterwards  fadly  perverted  his  dodrines,  by  making  the 
pieafuresof  the  body  the  chief  good,  and  ran  into  thoie  excefles 
which  brought  a  great  fcandal  on  the  fed.  Sufpicit—- lit«  looks 
up  to. 

124.  Duhiputfick,  &M  Thofe  who  are  fo  ill,  that  their  re* 
covery  is  doubtful,  fliould  be  committed  to  the  care  of  very  ex« 
perienced  and  able  pbyitcians. 

So,  thofe  who  are  affiaded  with  Jieavy  misfortunes,  Hand  in 
need  of  the  moft  grave  and  learned  advice. 

1 25,  Commit  your  'vein,  bfr.]  A  perfon  whofe  caufe  of  iUnefs 
is  but  flighty  may  truft  himfdf  in  the  hands  of  a  young  be- 
ginner* 

So 
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Hear,  what  confolations  oa  the  other  band  one  may.bring,  i  %o 
/Vnd  who  neither  hath  red  the  Cyni^s»  no|r  the  Stoic  dpcy 

trines,  differing 
From  the  Cynics  by  a  tiuiic :  nor  admires  Epipurus 
jHUppy  in  the  plants  of  a  fmall  garden. 
The  dubious  fick  may  be  taken  cape  of  by  greater  phyficians, 
Do  youconimityour  yein  eyen  to  the  disciple  of  Philip.  19  <^ 

If  you  (hew  no  fa£t  in  all  the  ?arth  fo  deteftabie, 
I  jam  filent :  nor  do  I  forbid  you  tp  beat  your  breafl: 
With  your  fifts,  nor  to  bruife your  feceiyifh  your  open  palm ; 
^ince,  lofs  being  received,  the  gate  is  to  be  fbut^ 
/Lnd  with  greater  mouri>i;ig  of  the  hpufei  with  a  greater  tu^ 

mult,  130 

So  you,  ^alvinus,  whofe  lofs  is  but  comparatively  flight, 
|itve  DO  need  of  Scoics>  or  Cymes,  or  of  foch  a  one  as  Epicurus, 
to  confole  yga  ;  I  am  ru(Hci^nt  for  the  pttrpofe>  though  I  do  no( 
read  or  ftady  fuc)>  great  philoTophers. 

125.  Philip,']  Some  iurgeon  of  no  great  credit  or  reputa? 
tion ;  but  even  his  appreotke  might  be  trufted  to  advife  bleed- 
ing, or  not,  in.a  Qiel^cdifQrder*  So  you  inay  fafely  troU  to  xny 
advice  jn  yoi|r  ore^nt  cir9Hai4aac£s,  though  I  am  no  deep  ph^^ 
}o|bpher ;  a  little  common  fenfe  will  ferve  the  turn. 

The  whole  of  tl^efe  two  laft  line$  is.  allegorical ;  the  ideas  are 
^en  from  bodily  difprder,  but  ^re  tp  ^e  transferred  to  the 
mind. 

12^.  Ifyitmflfewj  &^r.]  Could  you  fl^ew  no  a&  in  all  the 
world  fo  vile  as  this  which  has  been  done  towards  you,  I  woul4 
fay  no  more — I  would  freely  abandon  you  to  your  forrows^  as  i| 
laoft  fingularly  unbapp y  man* 

127.  Nor  d9  It  cfr.]  i.  e.  Go  on,  like  a  man  frantic  with 
griefs— beat  yoor  breaH — Qap  your  face  till  it  be  black  an^ 
^lue. 

1 29.  Zit^ce^  isfr.]  In  a  time  of  mourning  for  any  great  loTs^ 
it  was  ufual  to  (hut  the  doors  and  windows. 

— — •  htfs  heing  ffc^wgJ.]  A  lofs  of  money  incnrred.-^He  is 
htrc  rallying  his  friend  Qalvinus.--q.  d.  Inafmuch  as  the  lois 
of  money  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ferious  of  all  loiTes,  doubt* 
lefs  you  ought  to  bewsdl  your  misfortt|ne,  with  every  circom-» 
iUnce  of  the  moft  unfeigned  forrow. 

130.  M^rMiMi^tJkh^ii/eti^c,]  i.  e.  Of  the  family— for,  to 
be  fure,  the  lofs  ot  money  is  a  greater  fabje^  ofgn^»  and  xaorp 
^raented  than  tl^e  deaths  of  relations. 

YoL.II.  H^  5  I3|.  Noiodjf 
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Planguntur  nummi,  quim  funera :  nemo  dolorem 

Fingit  in  hoc  cafu,  vtfftem  diducere  fununam 

Contentus,  vexare  oculos  humore  coado: 

Ploratur  lachfymls  amifla  pecunia  veris. 

Sed  fi  cun£b  vides  finlili  fora  plena  querelil ;  ^35 

Si  decics  ledis  diverfa  parte  tabellis, 

Vana  fupervacui  dicunt  chirographa  ligni, 

Arguit  ipforum  quos  litera,  gemmaque  princeps 

Sardonyches,  loculis  quae  cuftoditur  eburnis : 

Ten',  6  delicias,  extra  communia  cenfes  140 

131.  Nobody  feigns,  Wr .  ]  The  grief  for  lofs  of  money  is  very 
fincere,  however  feigned  it  ufually  is  at  funerals. 

13a.  Content  to  fever,  Wr.]  Nobody  contents  himfelf  with 
the  mere  outward  ihew  of  grief— fuch  as  rending  the  upper  edge 
of  a  garment,  which  was  an  ufual  fign  of  grief. 

133.  Vex  the  eyes,  &fc.]  To  rub  the  eyes,  in  order  to  fqueeze 
put  a  few  forced  tears. 

See  Terent.  Bun.  A£t.  i.  Sc.  i.  where  Parmeno  is  defcribing 
the.  feigned  grief  of  Phsedria's  miflrefs,  and  where  this  drcum* 
Aance  of  diffimulation  is  £nely  touched-* 

Haec  verba  una  mehercle  MQl  lacromuU, 
Quam,  oculos  terendo  mifere»  vix  vi  expreflerit, 
Reflinguet»  &c. 

[    So  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  1.  196— 

Captiqne  dolis  lachrymifqae  coaQi. 

134.  Lofi  monty  is  deplored,  Itfr.]  When  we  fee  a  man  de- 
ploring the  lofs  of  money,  we  may  believe  the  fincerity  of  his 
tears. 

The  poet  in  this,  and  the  preceding  lines  on  this  fnbjed,  finely 
fatirizes  the  avarice  and  felfiihnefs  of  mankind,  as  well  as  their 
hypocrify ,  and  all  want  of  real  feelings,  where  felf  is  not  imme- 
diately concerned. 

135.  Ifyoujee,  t^r.]  q.  d.  However  I  might  permit  yon  to 
indulge  in  forrow,  if  no  inftance  of  fuch  fraud  and  villainy  had 
happened  to  any  body  but  yourfelf,  yet  if  it  be  every  day's  cxpe* 
rience,  if  the  courts  of  julfice  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the 
fame  kind,  why  fhould  you  give  yonrfelf  up  to  grief,  as  Angu- 
larly wretched,  when  wnat  mu  happened  to  you  is  the  frequent 
lot  of  others? 

136.  If  toilets,]  u  e.  Deeds  or  obligations  written  on  ta- 
blets.    See  Sat.  ii.  1.58,  note. 

——  Red  o'ver,  £5fr.]  i.  e.  Often  red  over  in  the  hearing  of 
witneffes,  as  well  as  of  the  parses.  •  - 

5  »J6«  ^y 
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Money  is  bewailed  than  funerals :  nobody  feigns  grief . 
In  this  cafe,  content  to  fever  the  top  of  the  garment^ 
To  vex  the  isyes  with  conftrained  moifture : 
Loft  money  is  deplored  with  true  tears. 
But  if  you  fee  all  the  courts  filled  with  the  like  com* 
plaint,  .135 

If,  tablets  being  red  over  ten  times,  by  the  different  partj^ 
They  fay  the  hand-writings  of  the  ufelefs  wood  are  vain. 
Whom  their  own  letter  convids,  and  ^  principal  gem 
Of  a  fardonyK,  which  is  kept  in  ivory  boxes. 
Think  you,  O  fweet  Sir,  that  out  of  common  things     140 

1 36.  By  the  differtnt  party..]  This  exprefSon  is  very  obfcur^ 
and  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  I'aiisfadtqril/  elucidated 
by  commentators.  Some  read  diverfa  in  parte,  and  explain  if 
to  mean,  that  the  deeds  had  been  red  over  in  different  places-* 
variis  in  locis,  fays  the  Delphin  interpretation.  However,  af- 
te.r  niuch  confideration,  1  rather  approve  of  reading  diveria 
parte,  by  the  different  (i.  c.  the  oppoiite)  party.— Pars  means^ 
fometimes,  a  ilde  or  party  in  contentioiu  Ainsw.  In  ch^ 
view,  it  exaggerates  the  impudence  and  villainy  of  a  man  who 
denied  his  deed  or  obligation,  feeing  that  his  adverfaryj  the 
creditor,  having  frequently  r^d  over  the  deed,  could  not  be 
miftaken  as  to  its  contents,  any  n^ore  than  the  debtor,  who  had 
figned  and  fealed  it,  as  well  as  heard  it  red  over. 

137.  ney/ay.]  i.  c.  The  fraudulent  debtors  fa/,  that  the 
hand-writings  contained  in  the  bonds  are  falfe  and  void. 

Supervacuus  means,  fuperfluous — (erving  to  no  purpofe  or 
ufe. — Supervacoi  ligni,  i.  e.  of  the  infcribed  wooden  tablets, 
which  are  of  no  ufe,  though  the  obligation  be  written  on  them. 

q.  d*  Notwichdanding  the  hand- writing  appears  againfl 
them,  figned  and  iealed  by  themfelves,  and  that  before  witneifes, 
yet  they  declare  that  it  is  all  falfe,  a  mere  deceit,  and  of  no  obli- 
gation whatfoev^r— ^they  plead,  non  eil  fadlum,  as  we  fay. 
•  138..  Whom  their  own  litter  coifviiisJ]  Whofe  own  hand- 
writing proves  it  to  be  their  own  deed. 

A  principal  gem  s  lie  J]    Their  feaj  cut  upon  a  fardonyx 

of  great  value,  with  which  they  fealed  the  deed. 

139  IVhicb  is  kept,  Wf.]  Kept  in  fplendid  cafes  of  ivory, 
perhaps  one  within  another,  for  its  greater  fecurity.  fiy  this 
circumibnce,  the  poet  feems  to  hint,  that  the  vUe  praAice 
which  he  mentions^  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  but  had  made  its  way  among  the  rich  and  great. 

140.  O/iueet  Sir."]  Delicias— hominis  underflood.  Comp. 
Sat.  vi.  47*    An  ironical  a{>ofirophe  to  his  friend* 

Delicis 
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Ponendttm  i    Q^  tu  galliiifle  jfiUus  alba^  ( 

No6  viles  pulU  nati  infelkibus  ovis  ? 

Rem  pateris  modtcam,  &  mediocri  bite  ferendaniy 

Si  fle^s  oculos  majora  ad  crimina:  Confer 

CoEidu£him  latroaem,  incendia  fulphure  coepta»  X45 

Atque  doloy  primos  cum  janua  colligit  ignes : 

Confer  &  hos,  veteris  qui  tollunt  grandia  templt 

Focula  adorandae  rubiginis,  &  populorum 

Dona,  vel  antiquo  poiitas  a  rege  coronas. 

Haec  ibi  G,  non  funt|  minor  exut  iacritegus,  qui  150 


Delidae  is  often  nfed  to  denote  a  darling,  a  minion,  in  which 
a  perfon  delights  ;  here  delicias  might  be  rendered  choice,  fa- 
vourite, i.  e.  of  fortane— as  if  exempted  from  the  common  ac* 
^ents  of  life— as  if  put  or  placed  out  of  their  reach. 

141.  How.]  Why— by  what  means*-how  can  you  make  it 
tmtf 

—  The  of  J f  ring  of  a  white  hen.']  The  colour  of  white  was 
deemed  lucky.  This  expreffion  appears  to  have  been  prover- 
bial in  Juvenal's  time,  to  denote  a  man  that  is  born  to  be  happy 
and  fortunate. 

Some  fuppofe  the  original  of  this  faying  to  be  the  ftory  told 
by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Galba,  where  he  mentions  an  eagle, 
which  ibaring  over  the  head  of  Livia,  a  little  after  her  marriage 
with  Augoftus,  let  fall  into  her  lap  a  white  ben,  with  a  laurel- 
branch  in  her  mouth  ;  which  hen,  being  prdferved,  became  fa 
fruitful,  that  the  place  where  this  happened  was  called  Villa  ad 
Gallinas. 

But  the  poet  faying  nothing  of  fruitfnlnefs,  but  of  the  colour 
only,  it  is  rather  to  be  fuppofed  that  £rafmus  is  right,  in  attri- 
buting this  proverb  to  the  notion  which  the  Romans  had  of  a 
white  colour,  that  it  denoted  luck  or  happinefs,  as  dies  albi, 
and  albo  lapiUo  notati,  and  the  like. 

142.  Unfortnnau  eggs.]  The  infelicibus  ovis,  put  here  in 
eppofition  to  the  white  hen,  feems  to  imply  the  eggs  of  ibme 
birds  of  unhappy  omen,  as  crows,  ravens,  &c.  figuratively  to 
denote  thofe  who  are  born  to  be  unfortunate.  9 

Ssepe  finiHra  cava  praedixit  ab  ilice  Comix. 

ViRG.  £cl.  i.  18)  and  ix.  ij-. 

143.  With  imdirate  cMsr,  ISe.]  i.  e.  Moderate  wrath,  an- 
ger, reientment,  when  you  confider  how  much  greater  injuries 
others  foifer  from  greater  crimes^ 

.  10  144.  Cm- 
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You  are  to  be  put?   Hbw  are  yon  die  ofispring  of  a  whilie 

hen. 
We,  vile  chickens  hatched  from  unfortunate  eggs  ? 
You  AifFer  a  moderate  matter,  and  to  be  borne  widi  aio- 

derate  choler. 
If  you  bend  your  eyes  to  greater  crimes :  compare 
The  hired  diief,  burnings  begun  with  fulphur,  145 

And  by  deceit,  when  the  gate  colIe<^  the  firft  fires  : 
Compare  alfo  thefe,  who  take  away  the  large  cups 
Of  an  old  temple^  of  venerable  ruft,  and  the  gifts 
Of  die  people,  or  crowns  placed  by  an  andeot  king« 
If  thefe  are  not  there,  there  ftands  fordi  one  lefs  facrilegi* 

ous,  who  15a 

144,  Comfan.]     Confider  in  a  comparative  view. 

14;.  Hired  thief  ."^  Or  cac-throat>  who  is  hired  for  the  honii . 
purpofe  of  affaffinacion. 

—  Burnings  begun  luith/kiplmr,]  Which  is  here  pat,  bf 
fynec.  for  all  fort  of  combaftible  matter  with  which  iDcendiaries 
fire  houfes. 

146.  i^  deceit.]  In  a  feeret  mannery  by  artfully  laying  the 
deftrudive  materials,  fo  as  not  to  be  difcorered  till  too  late  to 
prevent  the  mifchief. 

— •  Collets  the  firft  fires.]     So  as  to  prevent  tkofe  who  are  ' 
in  the  honfe  from  getting  oat,  and  thofe  who  are  without  hooi 
gecdng  ia,  to  afibrd  any  affiftance.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
die  poet  here  glances  at  the  monftroot  ad  of  N^o>  who  fat  Rd(rac 
on  fire« 

147.  Large  cups,  ^c.'j  Whoaregoiltycf  iacrilege^in  fted- 
ing  the  f«cred  vefieis  which  have  been  for  ages  in  fome  antique 
temple,  and  which  are  vena*able  from  the  mil  which  they  have 
^ontraded  by  time. 

148^9.  negi/is  »f  the  people.']  Ridi  and  magnificent  of- 
friings,  given  to  ibme  (brine  b/  a  whole  people  together>  in  ho>> 
Bour  of  the  god  that  prcitded  there. 

149.  Crowns  plmcedj  &fr.]  As  by  Romahis  and  other  ktngr, 
whofe  crowns,  in  honour  of  their  memory,  were  hong  up  in  tern* 
pics  of  the  gods. 

150.  Ifth§fe  an  mt  thtre.]  If  it  fo  happen  that  there>  be 
no  iQch  valuable  relics  as  thefe  now  mentioned,  yet  fome 
petty  iacrUegioos  thief  will  deface  and  rob  the  ftatues  of  the 
godi. 

.  tSi.  Scr^ift9 
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Kadat  inaurati  femur  HerctiiiS)  &  faciem  ipfam 

Neptuni,  qui  bra6leolam  de  Caftore  ducat. 

An  dubitet,  foHtus  totum  conflare  Tonantem  ? 

Confer  &  artifices,  mercatorcmquc  veneni, 

Et  deducendum  corio  bo  vis  in  mare,  cum  quo  155 

Clauditur  adverfis  innoxia  fimia  fatis. 

H«c  quota  pars  fcelerum,  qu^  cuftos  Gallicus  urbis 

Ufque  i  Lucifero,  donee  lux  occidat,  audit  i 

Humani  generis  mores  tibi  ndfle  volenti 

SufEcit  una  domus ;  paucos  confume  dies,  &  160 

Dicere  te  miferum,  poftquam  illinc  veneris,  aude. 

Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ?  Aut  quis 

In  Meroe  crafTo  majorem  infante  mamillam  ? 

Csrula  quis  fiupuit  Germani  lumina,  flavam 

151.  Scrape  the  tbigb^  IScJ]    To  get  a  little  gold  from  it.    • 

I5i<*x.  Face  df  Neptwie,'\  Some  image  of  Neptuae,  the 
beard  whereof  was  of  eold. 

ijz.  Draw  off  the  Uaf-gM^  (jTc]  Peel  it  off,  in  order  to 
Ileal  it,  from  the  image  of  Caftor:«— there  were  great  treafures  in 
his  temple.     See  Sat.  xiv.  1.  260. 

193.  ffill  he  hefitate, ]  At  foch  comparatively  fmall  matters  as 
thefe,  who  could  fteal  a  whole  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  and  then  melt 
ic  down-^and  who  can  make  a  pradiice  of  fach  a  thing  ?  A 
man  who  accaftoms  himfelf  to  greater  crimes,  can't  be  fuppofed 
to  hefiute  about  committing  iefs. 

I  $4.  Cffntri*vers,  and  merchant  efpoifonJ]  Thofe  who  make, 
and  thofe  who  fell  poifonous  compofitions,  for  the  purpofes  of 
ibrcery  and  witchcraft,  or  for  the  killing  perfons  in  a  fecret  and 
clandefUne  manner.  See  Hor.  Sat.ix.  Lib.  i.  31 ;  and  Epod. 
ix.  I.61. 

15$.  LoMncbidintc  ihe/eay  &fr.]  Parricides  ware  put  into  a 
lack  made  of  an  ox's  hide,  together  with  an  ape,  a  cock,  a  fer- 
pent,  and  a  dog,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  See  Sat.  viii.  214. 
The  fate  of  thefe  poor  innocent  animals  is  very  cruel,  they  hav- 
ing done  no  wrong .^^Dedacenddm.  Met.  See  Virg.  G.  i.  25  5 . 

157.  Kiefer  cf  the  city.]  Rutilius  Gallicus' was  appointed^ 
under  Domitian,  prxfeftus  urbis,  who  had  cognizance  of  capi* 
tal  offences,  and  fat  every  day  on  criminal  caafes. 

158.  From  the  m$rmnf,]  Lucifero.*- The  planet  Venus, 
when  feen  at  day-break,  is  called  Lucifer— i.  e.  the  bringer  qf 
lifht.    Se^  Sat.  viii.  la. 

Nafcerc 
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May  fcrapc  the  thigh  of  a  gilt  Hercules,  and  the  very  face  of 
Neptune,  who  may  draw  off  the  leaf-gold  from  Caftor. 
Will  he  hefitate,  who  is  ufed  to  melt  a  whole  Thunderer  i 
Compare  alfo  the  contrivers,  and  the  merchant  of  poifon, 
And  him  to  be  launched  into  the  fea  in  the  hide  of  an  ox,  1 55 
With  whom  an  harmlefs  ape,  by  adverfe  fates,  is  Ihut  up. 
How  fmall  a  part  this  of  the  crimes^  which  Gallicus,  thit 

keeper  of  the  city. 
Hears  from  the  morning,  until  the  light  goes  down  ? 
To  you  who  are  willing  to  know  the  manners  of  the  hu« 

man  race 
One  houfe  fuffices ;  fpend  a  few  days,  and  dare  i6« 

To  call  yourfclf  miferable,  after  you  come  from  thence. 
Who  wonders  at  a  fwoln  throat  in  the  Alps  ?  or  who 
In  Meroe  at  a  bread  bigger  than  a  fat  infant  ? 
Who  has  been  amazed  at  the  blue  eyes  of  a  German,  his 

yellow 

Nafcere  przeqae  diem  veniens  age  Lucifer  almum. 

ViRG.  Ed.  viii.  1. 17. 

Lucifer  ortus  crat—  Ov.  Met.  iv.  664. 

It  is  not  to  be  fappofed  that  the  prsfedlns  orbis  literally  fat 
from  morning  to  night  every  dzy,  bat  that  he  was  continually^ 
as  the  phrafe  among  us  imports,  hearing  caufes,  in  which  the 
moll  atrocious  crimes  were  difcovered  and  puniihed. 

]6o.  One  bouft  fuffices S\  q.  d.  If  you  dcfire  to  be  let  into  a 
true  hiftory  of  human  wickednefs»  an  attendance  at  the  houfe  of 
Gallicus  alone  will  be  fufficient  for  your  pnrpofe. 

— ^  ^ftnd  a  few  daysy  tf  r.]  Attend  there  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  you  come  away«  dare,  if  you  can,  to  call  yourfelf  un* 
happy,  after  hearing  what  you  have  heard  at  the  houfe  of  Galli- 
cus. Domus  is  a  very  general  word,  and  need  not  be  reftri^ed 
here  to  fignify  the  private  houfe  of  the  judge,  but  may  be  un- 
derilood  of  the  court  or  place,  where  he  iat  to  hear  caufes. 

162.  Snuoin  tbrostty  IScJ]  The  inhabitants  about  the  Alps 
have  generally  great  fwellines  about  their  throats,  occafioned,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  by  drinking  inovf  water.  The  French  call  theft 
protuberances  on  the  outfide  of  the  throat— goitres. 

16.3.  Meroe."]  An  ifland  furrounded  by  the  Nile*-fee  Sat.  vL 
527.-— The  women  of  this  iHand  are  faid  to  have  breads  of  an 
enormous  fize.    Our  poet  is  'hardly  to  be  undertood  literally.  , 

264.  Slue  eyes,  ^r.j    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ,  fays*  that  the 

Germans 
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Caefiuiem^  &  madido  torquentcm  cornua  cino  i  165 

Nempe  quod  Inec  illis  natura  eft  omnibus  uiuu 
Ad  fubitas  Thracum  votucres,  nubemque  fononun 
Fjrgmaeus  parvis  cunrit  bdlator  in  annis : 
Mox  impar  hofti^  raptiifque  per  aera  curvis 
Unguibus  a  fieva  fertnr  gnie :  St  videas  hoc  1 70 

Gentibos  in  noftris,  rifu  qaaterere :  Sed  illic» 
Quanquam  eadem  affidue  fpeAentitr  pnelia^  ridet 
Nemo,  ubi  tota  cohors  pede  non  eft  altior  uao. 
Nullane  peijuri  capitis,  fraudiique  nefaodse 

Germans  have  traces  8c  cseraleos  oculos^  et  comas  rutilas— 
fierce  and  bltoe  eyes*  and  red  hair. 

165.  Twijiitig  his  curls.}  Cornu— lit.  an  horn ;  but  is  ufed 
in  many  fenfes  to  exprefs  things  that  bear  a  refemblance  to  an 
liom«'-4tt  here^  the  Germans  twilled  their  hair  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  the  curls  ftood  op  and  looked  like  horns. 

■  J  vuet  Icck^l  Cirros  fignifies  a  curled  lock  of  hair. — 
The  Germans  afed  to  wet  their  locks  with  ointment  of  fome 
kind,  perhaps  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  take,  and  remain 
in,  the  fhape  in  which  the  faihion  was  to  put  them — fomething 
like  our  nfe  of  pomatum ;  or  the  ointment  which  they  afed  might 
be  fbrae  perfume.    Comp.  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Odevii.  1.  7,  8. 

166.  Becaufi,  ^cj\  Nobody  would  be  furprized  at  feeing  a 
German  as  above  mentioned,  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  all 
the  Germans  do  the  fame,  it  is  the  one  univerfal  fafhion  among 
them.— Natura  fometimes  fignifies,  a  way  or  method. 

167.  Sudden  birds,  Wf.]  A  flight  of  cranes  coming  unex* 
pedledly  from  Strymon,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

Strymonias  graes««-See  Virg.  G.i.  120 ;  iEn.  x.  265. 

-— —  Sonor9us  el§sul.]  The  cranes  are  birds  of  paffage,  and 
fly  in  great  numbers  when  they  change  their  climate,,  whidi 
they  were  fuppofed  to  do  when  the  winter  fet  in  in  Thrace  ; 
they  made  a  great  no^  as  they  flew.     See  JEo*  x.  265—6. 

168.  Pygmean  wsmrior,  ^r.]  The  Pygmies  (from  «-t;y^«» 
the  fift,  or  a  meafore  of  fpace  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand— a 
cubit)  were  a  race  of  people  in  Thraoe,  which  were  faid  to  be 
only  three  inches h^;h.  Ainsw.  Jnvenal  fays,  a  foot,  1. 173. 
They  were  faid-always  to  be  at  war  with  the  cranes. 

— —  Link  arms.]    Hi»  dioriniitive  weapons. 

169.  neemmj^,]    The  cranes. 

171.  ImowrnatiomSflieJ]  In  our  part  of  die  world,  if  an  in* 
fiance  of  this  San  were  to  happent  it  would  appear  highly  ridi^ 
cttlous }  to  fee  a  little  nan  i|^tbg  a  craaeA  aM  then  flown  away 

«  with 
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Hair,  and  twifting  his  curls  with  a  wet  lock?  165 

fiecaufe  indeed  this  one  nature  is  to  them  all. 

Atthe  fudden  birds  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  fenorous  cloudy 

The  Pygmaean  warrior  runs  in  his  little  arms,  ^ 

Soon  imequal  to  the  enemy,  and  feized,  thro'  the  air,  widi 

crooked 
Talons,  he  is  carried  by  a  cruel  crane :  if  you  could  fte 

this  170 

Inournations,you  wouldbe  (hook  withlaughter :  but  there 
Tho'  the  fame  battles  may  be  feen  conftantly,  nobody 
Laughs,  when  the  whole  cohort  is  not  higher  than  one  foot. 
*^  Shall  the^e  be  no  puniflunent  of  a  perjured  head. 


with  in  the  talons  of  the  bird>  would  make  you  (hake  your  fide* 
with  laughter,  from  the  finguiarity  of  fuch  a  fight. 

172.  The  fame  battUs,  Of.]  In  that  part  of  the  world,  there 
being  no  fingolarity  or  novelty  in  the  matter,  though  the  fame 
thing  happens  conftantly*  nobody  is  feen  to  laugh,  however  ridi* 
culous  it  may  be  to  fee  an  army  of  people,  not  one  of  which  it 
above  a  foot  high. 

The  poet  means  to  infer  from  all  this,  that  it  is  the  fingnlarity 
and  novelty  of  events  whicji  make  them  wondered  at :  hence 
his  friend  Calvin  us  is  fo  amazed  and  grieved  that  he  (hould  be 
defrauded,  looking  upon  it  as  peculiar  to  him  ;  whereas,  if  he 
would  look  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  world,  particularly  ia 
courts  of  civil  and  criminal  judicature,  he  would  fee  nothing  to 
be  furprifed  at,  with  refpedl  to  his  own  cafe,  any  more  than  he 
would  be  furprifed,  if  he  went  among  the  Germans,  to  fee  blue 
eyes,  and  red  hair,  or  locks  curled  and  wetted  with  fome  oint- 
ment, feeing  they  all^appear  alike.  Or  if  he  were  to  go  among 
the  Pygmies,  he  would  fee  nobody  laugh  at  their  battles  with 
the  cranes,  which  are  conftantly  happening,  and  at  the  dimina« 
tive  fize  of  the  Pygmy  waniors,  which  is  alike  in  all. 

17^.  No  puni/bment,  Cffc]  Well,  but,  fays  Calvinus,  though 
you  obferve  that  I  am  not  to  be  furprifed  at  what  I  have  met 
with,  becanfe  it  is  fo  frequent,  is  fuch  a  matter  to  be  entirely  un* 
noticed,  and  fuch  an  offender  not  to  be  puniflied  ? 

A  perjured  bead,  "l     A  perjured  perfon^p-^Capids,  per 

fynec.  ftands  here  for  the  whole  man. 

So  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Ode  xxiv.  1. 2. 

Tarn  chari  capitis. 
VoL.n.  M  .  175,  ^UM 
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Poena  erit  ?  abreptum  crcdc  hunc  graviore  catcn^         175 
Protinus,  &  noftro  (quid  plus  veKt  ira  ?)  necari    • 
Arbitrio:  manet  ilia  tamen  jadara,  nee  unqaatn 
Deporitum"~tibi  fofpes  erit :  fed  corpore  trunco 
Invidiofa  dabit  minimus  folatia  fanguis : 
At  vindifta  bonum  vita  jucundius  ipfa.  180 

Nempe  hoc  indo6ti,  quorum  prsccordia  nullis 
Interdum,  aut  levibus  videas  flagrantia  caufis : 
Quantulacunque  adeo  eft  occafio,  fufBcit  irae. 
Chryfippus  non  dicet  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 
Ingenium,  dulcique  fenex  vieinus  Hymetto,  185 

Qui  partem  acceptae  faeva  inter  vinc'Ia  cieuta& 
Accufatori  nollet  dare.     Plurima  felix 

175.  Wicked  fraud  f**^  In  taking  my  money  to  keep  for  me, 
and  then  denying  that  he  ever  had  it. 

■  ''  Suppojej  iicJ]  Juvenal  anrwers*— SnppoTe  the  min 
who  ha$  injured  you  hurried  inftantly  away  to  prlfon,  and  loaded 
with  fetters  heavier  than  ordinary — graviore  catena. 

176.  Be  kilVd,  fcfr.]  Be  put  to  death  by  all  the  tortures  we 
could  invent  (and  the  moft  bitter  anger  could  defirenomore)-^ 
what  then  \ 

177.  Tbatlo/sJ]  i.  e.  Which  you  complain  of. 
Remains.']     Is  ftill  the  fame. 

178.  The  depofit,  ^c]  The  money  which  yon  depofited  in 
his  hands  would  not  be  the  fafer — i.  c.  at  all  the  more  fecure. 

179.  *|  The  leaft  bloody  ^V.]  True,  replies  Calvinus,  bttt  I 
ihould  enjoy  my  revenge — the  leaft  drop  of  blood  from  his  man- 
gled  body  would  give  me  fuch  comfort  as  to  be  enviable ;  for 
revenge  affords  a  pleafure  fweeter  than  life  itfelf. 

181.  Truly  this t  tfr.]  Truly,  fays  Juvenal,  ignorant  and 
fooli(h  peoplef  think  fo.— q.  d.  This  is  the  fentiment  of  one  who 
is  void  of  all  knowledge  of  true  philofophy— indofti. 

— *■■  ■  Whofe  hreafisy  Wc]  Praecordia  figniiies,  literally,  the 
parts  about  the  heart,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  feat  of  the 
pafiions  and  affe^ions ;  here  it  may  lUnd  for  the  pafiions  them- 
felves,  which,  fays  the  poet,  are  fet  on  fire,  fometimes  for  no 
caufe  at  all,  fometimes  from  the  moft  trivial  caufes,  in  filly 
people. 

183.  However /mail,  iScJ]  Any  trifling  thing  is  fufficient  to 
put  them  into  a  paffion — but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  wife. 

i84«  Cbrjififpus  'Will  mt/ay,  tSff.J  A  famous  Stoic  phitefo- 
1  pher. 
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**  And  of  wicked  fraud?"     "  Suppofe  this  man  dragg'd 

"  away  with  I7S 

**  A  weightier  chain  immediately,  and  to(Be  kill'd  (what 

"  would  anger  have  more  ?) 
**  At  our  will :  yet  that  lofs  remains,  nor  will  ever 
*'  The  depofit  be  fafe  to  you  :*'  "  but  from  his  rp&imed  body 
"  The  leaft  blood  will  give  an  enviable  confolation. 
"  But  revenge  is  a  good  more  pleafant  than  life  itfclf."  180 
Truly  this  is  of  the  uqlearncd,  whofe  breafts  you  may  fee 
Burning,  fometimes  from  none,  or  from  flight  caufes : 
However  fmall  the  occafion  may  be,  it  isfufficient  for  anger, 
Chryfippus.will  not  fay  the  fame,  nor  the  mild  difpofition  • 
Of  Thales,   and  the  old   man  neighbour  to  fweet  Hy- 
•    mettus,  185 

Who  would  not,  amidft  cruel  chains,  give  a  part  of 
The  received  hemlock  to  his  accufer.     Happy  wifdom, 

pher,  fcholar  to  Zeno>  who  taught  the  government  of  die  paf- 
nons  to  be  a  chief  good. 

185.  ThaUs,]  A  Milcfian,  one  of  the  fcvcn  wife  mea  of 
Greece.  He  held  that  injuries  were  to  be  contemned,  and  was 
not  himfelf  eafily  provoked  to  anger. 

ns  old  rnan.'\    Socrates. 

«—  Neighbour  to fiveet  HjmettusJ]  Hymettus,  a  mountaia 
in  Attica,  famous  for  excellent  honey,  hence  called  dulcis  Hy- 
mettus. See  Hor.  L'b.  ii.  Ode  vi.  1.  li^,  15.  This  mountain 
was  not  far  from  Athens,  where  Socrates  lived,  and  where  he 
'Was  put  to  death. 

186.  Who  tjuottidnof,  Cffr.]  It  was  a  maxim  of  Socrates,  that 
he  who  did  an  injury  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  fuffered 
•it.  .  He  was  accufed  of  contemning  the  gods  of  Athens,  and, 
for  this,  was  condemned  to  die,  by  drinking  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock  ;  which  he  did  with  circurailances  of  cajmnefs  and  forti- 
tude, as  well  as  of  forgivenefs  of  his  accufers,  that  brought  tears 
from  all  that  were  prefent  with  him  in  the  prifon  during  the  fad 
fcene;  - 

An  old  fcboliaft  has  obferved  on  this  paffage,  as  indeed  fome 
others  have  done,  that  one  of  his  accufers,  Melitus,  was  caftinto 
prifon  with  him*  and  afking  Socrates  to  give  him  fome  of  the 
poifon,  that  he  might  drink  it,  Socrates  refufed  it. 
•    187.  Received  hemlock »]     Which  he  had  received  from  the 

M  z  executioner. 


\ 
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Pauladm  vitia,  atque  errorcs  exuit  omnes. 
Prima  docens  rcdum  Sapientia :  quippe  mikuti 
Semper  et  snfirmi  est  anjmi  exiguique  volup- 
TAS  190 

Ultio.  continuo  fie  collige,  quod  vindidl 
Nemo  magis  gaudet,  quam  foemina.  cur  tamen  hos  tu 
Evafifle  putes,  quos  diri  confcia  hOi 
Mens  habet  attonitos,  &  furdo  verbere  caedit^ 
Occultum  quaticnte  antmo  tortore  flagcllum  i  195 

Poena  autem  vebemens,  ac  multo  faevior  illis, 
Quas  &  Cxditius  gravis  invenit  aut  Rhadamanthus, 
No£b  dieque  fuum  geftare  in  pedore  teftem. 
Spartano  ciiidam  relpondit  Pytbia  vates, 

cxecodoner*  and  then  held  in  his  hand.— For  an  accoant  of  his 
deaths  fee  Univ.  Ant.  Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  497,  note  Z,  tranflated 
from  Plato. 

187.  Haffr^  nuifdom,']  The  poet  here  means  the  teachings  of 
the  moral  philofophers,  ibme  of  which  held,  that,  even  in  tor- 
ments, a  wife  man  was  happy* 

189.  Firft  teaching  «what  is  right,  ^cJ]  To  know  what  is 
right  is  firft  neceflary,  in  order  to  do  it-^this,  therefore,  is  the 
fonndation  of  moral  philofophy,  in  order  to  ibip  the  mind  of 
cnor,  and  the  life  of  vicious  actions. 

Vitx  philofophia  dux,  virtutis  indag^trix,  expultrixque  vitio- 
mm.    Cie*  Tufc.  v.  a, 

"  Philofophy  is  the  guide  of  life,  the  fearcher-oat  of  virtue, 
«'  the  expeller  of  vice.'* 

191.  Thus  coiKhule.'\  Le.  Condvde,  without  any  farther  rea- 
soning, that  the  above  obfervation,  viz.  that  revenge  isxbe  plea- 
fore  of  weak  minds,  is  true,  becaafe  it  is  fo  ofun  found  to  be 
ib  in  the  weaker  fex. 

Periitts  ofes  the  verboolligo  in  the  fenfe  of  conclude,  or  in* 
fer-M-mendose  colligis,  you  conclude  falfely.    Sat.  v.  1. 8rc. 

195.  TohofVirfcaptdfl^cJ]  Though  no  outward  punilnment 
ihould  await  thefe  evil-doer»,  and  you  may  fuppofe  them  to  hav« 
cicaped  quite  free,  yet  their  very  fouls,  coafcious  of  dreadful 
crimes,  are  all  ailoniihment— their  guilty  confcience  fmiting 
them  with  filent,  but  fevere,  reproof. 

I {^5.  Their  c9Hfiienci.'\  i.  e.  Their oonfclence the  execntiones* 
fluking  its  fecret  fconrge  with  terror  over  them. 

A  meuphor»  taken  fiom  the  whippbg  criminals^  whoft  ter- 

p3lt% 
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By  degrees  puts  off  moft  vices,  and  all  errors,        ^     I 
Firft  teaching  what  is  right;  for  R£V£nge 

Is  ALWAYS  THE  PLEASURE  OF  A  MINUTE,  WEAK,  AND 
LITTLE  190 

Mind,  Immediately  thus  conclude,  becaufe  in  revenge 
Nobody  rejoices  more  than  a  woman.  But  why  (hould  you 
Think  thefe  to  have  efcaped,  whofe  mind,  confcious  of  a  dire 
Fa6l,  keeps  them  aftonithed,  and  fmites  with  a  dumb  ftripe^ 
Their  confcience  the  tormentor  fhaking  a  fecret  ^^ip  ?  195 
But  ic  is  a  vehement  punifhment,  and  much  more  cruel, 

than  thofe 
Which  either  fevere  Cseditius  invented,  or  Rhadamanthus, 
Night  and  day  to  carry  their  own  witnefs  in  their  breaft. 
The  Pythian  prophetefs  anfwer'd  a  certain  Spartan^ 

>ors  are  excited  at  feeing  the  executioner's  fcoorge  lifted  up  and 
(haken  over  them. 

Public  whipping  was  a  common  pnnifhment  among  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  lower  fort  of  people.     See  Hor.  £pod.  iv.  1. 1 1« 

196.  Febemnt  pumfl^menttdc.']  The  poet  here  means,  that 
the  torments  of  a  wounded  confcience  are  lefs  tolerable  than 
thofe  of  bodily  puniihment.— Comp.  Prov.  xviii.  14. 

197.  Severe  CaditiusJ]  A  very  cruel  judge  in  the  days  of 
Vitellitts ;  or,  according  to  fome»  in  the  days  of  Nero. 

— »•  Rhadamanthus.]  One  of  the  judges  of  hell.  See  Sat.  u 
I.  io>  note. 

198.  Their  own  nvitmfs^  (ffr.]  Continaally  bearing  about 
with  them  the  teftimony  of  an  evil  confcience. 

199.  Pythian  frofhfte/s.]  The  pricftefs  of  Apollo  (called 
Pythitts,  from  his  (laying  the  ferpent  Python)  by  whom  Apollo 
gave  anfwers  at  his  oracle  of  Delphos. 

The  ibry  alluded  to  is  told  by  Herodotus,  of  one  Glaucus,  a 
Spartan,  with  whom  a  Mileiian>  in  confidence  of  his  honefty, 
had  left  a  fum  of  faioney  in  truft.  Glaucus  afterwards  denied 
having  received  the  money,  when  it  was  demanded  by  the  fons 
of  the  Milefian,  and  fent  them  away  without  ic  :  yet  he  was  not 
quite  fatisfied  in  himfelf>  and  went  to  the  oracle,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  (hould  perfiit  in  denying  it,  or  not.  He  was  anfwered, 
that  if  he  forfwore  the  money,  he  might  efcape  for  a  time ;  but 
for  his  vile  intention,  he  and  all  his  family  (hould  be  dellroyed. 
Upon  this,  Glaucus  fent  for  the  Milefians,  and  paid  the  w  lole 

M  3  f^m. 
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Haud  impunitum  quondam  fore,  quod  dubttaret  200 

Dtfpofitum  retinere,  &  frauderp  jure  tueri 

Jurando  :  Quaercbat  enim  quae  numinis  eflct 

Mens  ;  &  an  hcc  illi  &cinus  fuaderet  ApoUo. 

Reddidit  ergo  metU|  non  moribus ;  &  tamen  omnem 

y.ocem  adyti  dignam  tcmplo,  veramque  probavit^         205 

^xtindus  tota  pariter  cum  prole  domo^ue, 

£t  quamvis  longa  dedudis  gente  propinquis. 

H^  patitur  pcenas  peccandi  fola  voluntas. 

Nam scfiLus  intra se tacitum  quicogitat  ullum, 

Facti  crimen  habet:  cedo,  fi  cqnata  peregit?       210 

ferpetua  anxietas :   nee  menfse  tempore  ceflat } 

Faucibus  ut  morbo  ficcis,  interque  molares 

Di£Bicili  crefcente  cibo.  fed  vina  mlfellus 


fum.     But  what  the  oracle  foretold  came  to  pafs>  for  he  and  all 
his  kindred  were  afterwards  extirpated. 

200.  Titne  to  come,]  Though  he  might  cfcape  for  the  pre- 
fer! t,  yet,  at  a  future  time,  he  ftiould  not  go  without  punilh- 
ment. 

201.  A  depofit.'l  Of  money  committed  to  his  truft. 

— — By /'wearing.]     By  perjury — jure  jurando.    Tmefis. 

202.  He'ajkcd,  b'f.]  In  hopes  that  he  might  get  fuch  an  aiv- 
fwer  as  would  quiet  his  mind,  and  determine  him  to  ktt^  the 
money. 

203.  liiould  advi/e,  ^f.]  Would  perfuadc  him  to  the  fa6l— 
i.  e.  to  retain- the  depofit,  &c. 

204.  From  fear  y  not,  ^r.]  More  from  a  principle  of  fear  of 
the  eoafequences  of  keeping  it,  than  an  honeil  deure  of  doing 
l-ight. 

205.  The 'voice  of  the  jhr  inc. "]  Adytum  fignifies  tljc  moft  fe- 
cret  and  l.cred  place  of  the  temple,  from  whence  the  oracles 
were  luppoied  to  be  delivered. 

—  Worthy  the  temple,  ^V.]  Jt  was  reckoned  highly  for 
the  reputation  of  the  temple,  when  the  things  there  foretold 
came  to  pafs :  on  account  of  which,  thefc  oracles  were  ufually 
delivered  in  equivocal  terms,  fo  that  they  might  be  fuppofed  to 
tell  truth,  on  whichever  fide  the  event  turned  out. 

207.  Deduced  from  a  long  race.]  Longa  gente,  from  a  long 
train  of  anceftors — all  that  were  related  to  him,  however  dif- 
taiUJ)^,  were  cut  off. 

20B.  Thffe 
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That  in  time  to  come  he  fliould  not  be  unpunifhed,  becaufe 
he  doubted  200 

To  retain  a  dqK)ftt,  apd  defend  the  fraud  by  fwearing : 
For  he  afked  what  was  t]ie  mind  of  the  Deity, 
And  whether  Apollo  would  advife  this  deed  to  him. 
He  therefore  reftored  it  from  fear^  not  from  morals,  and 

yet  all 
The  voice  of  the  ihrine,  he  proved  worthy  the  temple,  and 
true,  205 

Being cxtinguiQied  together  with  all  his  ofFspring,  and  family. 
And  with  his  relations,  tho'  deduced  from  a  long  race. 
Thefe  punifliments  does  the  fmglc  will  of  offending  fufFer. 

For  HE  WHO    WITHIN   HIMSELF   DEVISES  ANY  SECRET 
WICKEDNESS, 

Hath  the  guilt  of  the  fact.-—**  Tell  me,  if  he 
"  accomplilhM  his  attempts  ?"  210 

^f  Perpetual  anxiety :  nor  does  it  ccafe  at  the  time  of  the  table, 
^*  With  jaws  dry  as  by  difeafe,  and  between  his  grinders 
^  The  difficult  food  increafing.     But  the  wretch  fpits  ou( 

.  ao8.  I'hefi  punijhments^  £5ff.]     Thus  was  the  mere  intention 
of  doing  ill  moll  jullly  puniihed. 

210.  Hath  the  guilty  Vf.]  Is  as  really  guilty  as  if  he  had 
accomplifhed  it.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  paiTageSj  one 
would  alrooft  think  Juvenal  was  acquainted  with  fomething 
above  heathenifm.  Comp.  Prov.  xxiv.  8,  9;  and  Matt.  v.  28. 

*«  Tell  me,l^c.]     A  queftion  aikcd  by  Calvinus,  on 

hearing  what  Juvenal  had  faid  above.— Tell  me,  fays  Calvin 
nus,  if  what  you  fay  be  true,  that  the  very  defign  to  do  evil 
makes  a  perfon  guilty  of  what  he  deiigned  to  do,  what  would  be 
the  cafe  of  his  actually  accompliihing  what  he  intended,  as  my 
falfe  friend  has  done  ? 

211.  "  Perpetual  awdety,']  Juvenal  anfwers  the  queftion,  by 
fetting  forth,  in  very  ftriking  colours,  the  anguifh  of  a  wounded 
confcicnce.-^Firft,  ne  would  be  under  continual  anxiety. 

— — .  The  time  of  the  tahle.]  Even  at  his  meals — bis  convi- 
vial hours. 

212.  With  jaws  drj,  Cffr.]  His  mouth  hot  and  parched,  like 
one  in  a  fever, 

213.  Difficult  food  inereafing,']   This  circumftance  is  very  na- 

M  4  tural— 
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Exfpuit :  Albani  veteris  pretiofa  fene£tus 

Difplicet :  oftendas  melius,  denfiffima  ruga  %i^ 

Cogitur  in  frontem,  velut  acri  du^  Falerno. 

Node  brcvcm  fi  forte  indulfit  cura  foporem, 

£t  toto  verfata  toro  jam  membra  quiefcunt, 

Continuo  templum,  &  violati  numuiis  aras, 

£t  (quod  praecipuis  mentem  fudoribus  urget)  220 

Te  videt  in  fomnis  :  tua  facra  &  major  imago 

Humand  turbat  pavidum,  cogitque  fater^. 

Hi  funt  qui  trepidant,  &  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallen^ 

tural— the  uneafinefs  of  this  wretch's  mind  occafions  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  fever ;  0{ie  of  which  is  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and 
$hroat,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  due  fecretion  of  the  faliva,  by  the 
glands  appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  The  |;reat  ufe  of  this  fe* 
cretion,  which  we  call  faliva,  or  fpittle,  is,  m  mafticating  and 
diltttmg  the  food,  and  making  the  firft  digeiUon  thereof;  alfo 
to  lubricate  the  throat  and  o&fophaguSf  or  gullet,  in  order  to  fk" 
cilitate  deglutition,  which,  by  th^e  means,  in  healthy  perfons, 
is  attended  ^ith  eafe  and  pleafure. 

But  the  dired  contrary  is  the  cafe,  where  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  quite  dry,  as  in  fevers — the  food  is  chewed  with 
difficulty  and  difgull,  and  cannot  be  fwallowed  without  uneafi« 
nefs  and  loathing,  and  may  well  be  called  difficilis  cibos  in 
both  thefe  refpe^s.  Wanting  alfo  the  faliva  to  moiften  it,  and 
make  it  into  a  fort  of  pafte  for  deglutition,  it  breaks  into  pieces 
between  the  teeth,  and  taking  up  more  room  than  when  in  one 
mafs,  it  fills  the  mouth  as  if  it  had  increafed  in  quantity,  and 
is  attended  with  a  naufea,  or  loathing,  which  iiili  increafes  the 
uneafinefs  of  the  fenfation. 

213 — 14.  Sfits  out  his  nuineJ]  He  can't  relilh  it,  his  mouth 
being  out  of.  tafte>  and  therefore  fpits  it  out  as  fomething  nau- 
feous. 

214.  Jlbaman."]  See  Sat.  v.  1.  33,  note.  This  was  reckoned 
the  fineft  and  beft  wine  in  all  July,  efpecially  when  old.  '  See 
Hor.  Lib.  iv.  Ode  xi.  1. 1 ,  2. 

215.  Sbiw  him  bttter,1  If  you  could  fet  even  better  wint 
than  this  before  him,  he  could  not  relifh  it. 

■  ■  The  tbickefi  lurinkh,  ^cJ]  His  forehead  would  con- 
trail into  wrinkles  without  end,  as  if  they  were  occafioned  by 
Us  being  offered  four  Falernan  wine. 

Defififfima  is  here  ufed,  as  in  Sat.  i.  120,  todenoteavaft 
number ;  as  we  fay  a  thick  crowds  where  vaft  numbers  of  peo- 
ple arc  coUeftcd  together, 
"•^  Falernan 
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•*  His  wine :  the  precious  old  age  of  old  Albanian 

**  Will  difpleafe :  if  you  fliew  him  better,  the  thickeft 

"  wrinkle  215 

•«  Is  gathered  on  his  forehead,  as  drawn  by  four  Falernam 
*^  In  the  night,  if  h^ply  care  hath  indulged  a  (hort  fleep, 
**  And  his  limbs  tumbled  over  the  whole  bec^^now  are  quief^ 
^  Immediately  the  temple,  and  the  altars  of  the  violated  Deity, 
*<  And  (what  urges  his  mind  with  efpecial  pains)  229 

"  Thee  he  fees  in  his  fleep :  thy  facred  image,  and  bigger 
**  Than  human,  difturbs  him  fearful,  and  compels  him  to 

<<  confefs." 
*^  There  are  they  who  tremble,  and  turn  pale  at  all  lightnings 

Faleman  wine  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Romans  whem 
it  wsLs  of  the  beft  fort ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  coarfe*  four 
wine,  which  came  from  Falernus«  a  mountain  of  Campania* 
whichy  when  drank,  would  occafion  fickoefs  and  vomiting.  See 
Sat.vi.  1.  427,  note  ;  and  Sat.  vi.  1.  429. 

218.  His  limbs  tumbled  over,  ^r.]  Tumbling  and  tofling 
from  one  fide  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  through  the  uneafinefa 
of  his  mind.  See  Sat.  iii.  280,  and  note;  and  Ainsw.  Verid> 
No  2. 

219.  The  temph'^tbe  abars,  (^r.]  He  is  haunted  with 
dreadful  dreams,  and  feems  to  fee  the  temple  in  which,  and  the 
alur  upon  which,  he  perjured  himfelf,  and  thus  profaned  and 
violated  the  majefty  of  the  Deity. 

220.  What  urges  his  mind,  t^c]  But  that  which  occafiodi 
him  more  mifery  than  all  the  reft  (fee  Ainsw.  Sudor;  and 
Sat.  i.  167.)  is,  that  he  fancies  he  beholds  the  man  whom  he 
has  injured,  appearing  (as  aggrandized  by  his  fears)  greater 
than  a  human  form.  The  anuents  had  much  fuperftition  on  the 
fubjedl  of  apparitions,  and  alwi^s  held  them  facred ;  and  (as 
fear  magnifies  its  obje^s)  they  always  were  fuppofed  to  appear 
greater  than  the  life.  Hence  Juvenal  fays,  facra  &  major 
imago.     Comp.  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  1.  772—3* 

222.  Compels  him  to  con/e/s.]  i.  e.  The  villainy  which  he  has 
been  guilty  of— a  confefllon  of  this  is  wrung  from  him  by  the 
terrors  which  he  undergoes ;  he  can  no  longer  keep  the  fecret 
within  his  breaft. 

223.  Ml  lightnings,  l^eJ]  The  poet  proceeds  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  mtferable  fiate  of  the  wicked,  and  here  repre- 
fents  them  as  filled  with  horror  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
dreading  the  confeqnences. 

S24.  FirJI 
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Cum  tonat ;  cxanimcs  primo  quoquc  murmurc  cocli : 

Non  quafi  fortuitus,  nee  ventorum  rabie,  fed  225 

Iratus  cadat  in  terras,  &  vindicet  ignis. 

Ilia  nihil  nocuit,  cura  graviore  timetur 

Proxima  tempeftas  ;  velut  hoc  dilata  feseno. 

Prxterea  lateris  vigili  cum  febre  dolorem 

Si  coepere  pati,  miflum  ad  fua  corpora  morbum  230 

Infefto  credunt  a  numine  :  faxa  Dcorum 

Hsc,  &  tela  putant :  pecuden;i  fpondere  facello 

224..  Firft  murmur,  ^f.]  They  are  almoft  dead  with  fear, 
on  beariog  the  firft  rumbling  in  the  iky. 
.  a25.  Not  as  if,  Wr,]  They  do  not  look  upon  it  as  hap- 
pening fortuitoufly,  by  mere  chance  or  accident,  without  any 
diredion  or  intervention  of  the  gods,  like  the  Epicureans.  See 
Hor.  Sat.  v.  Lib.  i.  1. 10 1— -3. 

—  Rageofivinds,']  Or  from  the  violence  of  the  winds,  oc- 
cafioning  a  colliiion  of  the  clouds,  and  fo  producing  the  light- 
ning, as  the  philofophers  thought,  who  treated  on  the  phyfical 
caufes  of  lightning,  as  Pliny  and  Seneca. 

226.  Fire  may  fall,  ^r.3  The  wretch  thinks  that  the  flalhes 
which  he  fees  and  dreads,  will  not  confine  their  fory  to  the  fkies, 
but,  armed  with  divine  vengeance,  may  fall  upon  the  earth,  and 
deftroy  the  guilty. 

227!  '*  That  did  nd  harm.*']  i.  e.  That  laft  tempeft  did  no 
xnifchief;  it  is  now  over  and  harmlefs:— <«  So  far  is  well,*' 
thinks  the  unhappy  wretch. 

"  The  next  tempeft,  fcff.]     Though  they  efcape  the  firft 

ftorm,  yet  they  dread  the  next  ftill  more,  imagining  that  they 
have  only  had  a  refpite  from  puniihment,  and  therefore  that  tho 
next  will  certainly  deftroy  them. 

228.  As  if  deferred,  l^c,"]  As  if  delayed  by  one  fair  day,  oa 
purpofe,  afterwards,  to  fall  the  heavier. 

This  pafTage  of  Juvenal  reminds  one  of  that  wonderfully  fine 
fpeech,  on  a  fimilar  fubjed,  which  our  great  and  inimitable 
poet,  Shakefpeare,  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  King  Lear,  when 
turned  out  by  his  cruel  and  ungrateful  daughters,  and,  on  ade- 
folate  and  barren  heath,  is  in  the  midft  of  a  ilorm  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  • 

Lear.  "  Let  the  great  gods 

**  That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
'    '    "  Find  out  their  enemies  now.— Tremble  thou  wretch 
•*  That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crimes^ 
f<  Unwhipt  of  juftice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ; 

"  Thott 
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^  When  it  thunders :  alfo  lifeleis  at  the  firft  murmur  of  the 

**  heavens : 
<<  Not  as  if  accidental,  nor  by  rage  of  winds,  but         225 
"  Fire  may  foil  on  the  earth  enraged,  and  may  avenge." 
**  That  did  no  harm  " — *^  the  next  tempeft  is  fear'd 
**  With  heavier  concern,  as  if  deferred  by  this  fair  weather. 
^^  Moreover  a  paia  of  the  fide  with  a  watchful  fever, 
f*  If  they  have  begun  to  fuflfer,  they  believe  the  difcafc 

**  fent  230 

**  To  their  bodies  by  fopie  hoftilc  deity,  they  think  thefc 

*'  things 
**  The  ftones  and  darts  of  the  gods :  to  engage  a  bleating 

"  fheep 

*'  Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  fimuljtr  man  of  virtue 
"  That  art  inccftuous  :  Caitiff  to  pieces  (bake 
*'  That,  under  covert,  and  convenient  fceming, 
'*  Haft  pra6iis'd  on  man's  life  !    Clofe-pent-up  guilts^ 
"  Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 

**  Thefc  dreadiul  fummoners  grace  I" 

Lear,  A£liii.  Sc.  ii. 

229.  Pain  oftbtfide,  l3cS\  The  poet  feems,  here,  to  meaa 
a  pleurify,  or  pleuretic  fever,  a  painful  and  dangerous  diiiem- 
per. 

A  nuatchful  fe^er,']  i.  e.  A  fever  which  will  not  let 

diem  ileep,  or  take  their  reft. 

230.  Begun  iofuffer^  ^r.]  On  the  firft  attack  of  fuch  a  dif- 
crdcr,  they  believe  themfelves  doomed  to  fuffer  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  Deity,  of  which  their  ilinefs  feems  to  them  an  earoeft* 

232.  Atones  and  darts."]  Thefe  were  weapons  of  war  among 
ijie  antients  ;  when  they  attac|f;ed  a  place,  they  threw,  from  en- 
gines for  that  purpofe,  huge  ftones  to  batter  down  the  wall,  and 
darts  to  annoy  the  befieged. 

Here  the  poet  ufes  the  words  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  to  de- 
note the  apprehenfion  of  the  fick  criminal,  who  thinks  himfelf, 
as  it  were,  befieged  by  an  offended  Deity,  who  employs  the  pleu- 
rify and  fever,  as  his  artillery,  to  defboy  the  guilty  wretch. 

232,  To  engagi  a  bleating  Jbeepy  UcJ\  Or  lamb-^pecus 
may  lignify  citbcr.»*-It  was  ufual  for  perfons  in  danger,  or  in 
iicknefs,  to  engage  by  vow  fome  offering  to  the  gods,  on  their 
deliverance,  or  recovery ;  but  the  guilty  wretches  here  men- 
tioned, are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftat^  of  utter  defpair,  fo  that  they 

dar^ 
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Balanteni>  &  Laribus  criftaoi  promhtere  galli 

Non  audent.  quid  enim  iperare  nocentibus  aegris 

Conceffum  ?  vcl  quae  nbn  dignior  hoftia  vita  t  235 

Mobilis  &  varia  eft  ferme  natura  malorum. 

Cum  fcelus  admittunt,  fupereft  conftantia :  quid  fits, 

Atque  nefas,  tandem  incipiunt  fenttre,  pera£tis 

Criminibos.  tamen  ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

Damnatos,  (hca  &  mutari  nefcia.  nam  quis  24^ 

Peccandi  finem  pofuit  fibi  f  quando  recepit 

Ejedum  femel  attriti  de  fronte  ruborcm  I 

QttUham  hominum  eft,  quern  tu  contentum  videris  luio 

Flagitxo?  dabit  in  taqaeum  veftigia  nofter 

dare  not  Co  much  as  hope  for  recorery,  and  therefore  have  no 
courage  to  addrefs  any  vows  to  the  gods. 

233.  Comi  of  a  cock,  ^cJ]  So  far  from  promiling  a  cock  to 
iEfculapius,  they  have  not  the  courage  to  vow  even  a  cock's 
comby  as  a  facrifice  to  their  houfehold  gods. 

234.  Jllowedthe  guihy,  Cffc]  Sach  guilty  wretches  can  be 
allowed  no  hope  whatever— their  own  confciences  tell  them  as 
much. 

235.  Lnotmor4nvortJly,i^c.]  i.  e.  Does  not  more  deferve  to 
live  than  thev. 

236.  Fickle  and  cbangeahU,'\  i.e.  Wavering  and  oncertsin^ 
at  firft ;  before  they  commit  crimes,  they  are  irrefolute,  and 
doubting  whether  they  (hall  or  not,  and  often  change  their 

^  mindy  which  is  in  a  fluduating  ftate. 

237.  Remains  conftancyJ]  When  they  have  once  engaged  in 
evil  adiions,  they  become  refolute. 

— —  What  is  right,  Wr.]  After  the  crime  is  perpetrat- 
ed, they  berin  to  refleA  on  what  they  have  done— they  are 
forcibly  ftricken  with  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
infomuch  that  they  feel,  for  a  while,  a  remorfe  of  confcience  ; 
bat  notwithftanding  this— 

239.  Natstri  recurs,  Wf.]  Their  evil  nature  will  return  to 
in  corrupt  principles,  and  filence  all  remorfe ;  fixed  and  un- 
changeable in  this  refped,  it  may  be  faid— >Naturam  expellas 
fbrca  tamen  ufqne  recurret.    Hor.  Lib.  i,  £pitt.  x.  I.  24. 

241.  Hath  laid  down  to  him/elf,  ^r.]  What  wicked  man 
ever  contented  himfelf  with  one  crime,  or  could  fay  to  bis  pro- 
penfity  to  wickednefs,  **  hitherto  ihalt  thou  come,  and  no  far- 
**  ther,"  when  ^vtry  crime  he  commits  hardens  him  the  more, 
and  plunges  him  ftill  deeper  .^— See  Sat.  ii,  1.  S3,  note. 

2  241.  JFbtTi 
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<^  To  the  little  temple,  and  to  promiie  the  comb  of  a  cock 

*'  to  the  Lares 
«  They  dare  not ;  for  what  is  allowed  the  guilty  fick 
**  To  hope  for  ?  or  what  vidim  is  not  more  worthy  of 

"life?  235 

**  The  nature  of  wicked  men  is,  for  the  moft  part,  fickle, 

^  and  changeable; 
^  When  they  commit  wickednefs,  thex'e  remains  conftancj : 

"  what  is  right 
^  And  what  wrong,  at  length  thejr  begin  to  perceive,  their 

**  crimes 
•«  Being  finifh'd  :  but  nature  recurs  to  its  damned 
^  Morals,  fix'd,  and  not  knowing  to  be  changed.    For 

**  who  240 

^  Hath  laid  down  to  himfelf  an  end  of  finning  i  when  jre- 
X         <«  cover'd 

"  Modefty  once  caft  oflF  from  his  worne  forehead  ? 
**  Who  is  there  of  men,  whom  you  have  fccn  content  with 

**  one 
^<  Bafe  adion  ?  our  perfidious  wretch  vrili  get  his  feet  into 

241 .  f^hen  reconjer^dy  faff.]  No  man  ever  yet  recovered  a 
fenfe  of  fhame,  who  had  once  loft  it. 

242.  Worne  forehead^  ^r.]  Attritus  iagntfies  rubbed  or  worne 
away,  as  marble*  or  metals*  in  polifhing*  where  an  hard  and  po* 
liflied  furfacc  remains  ;  fo  a  wicked  man*  by  frequent  and  con- 
tinual crimes*  grows  hardened  againft  all  impreflions  of  ihame^ 
of  which  the  forehead  is  often  repreiented  as  the  feat.  See  Jer. 
ill.  3.  latter  part. 

24.3.  Who  is  there,  (^r.]  Who  ever  cmtented  himfelf  with 
finning  but  once,  and  ftopped  at  the  £r(l  fa£l  I 

244.  Our  perfidious  ivretch,  is^c]  Nofter  perfidus*  ikys  Ta« 
venal,  meaning  the  villain  who  had  cheated  Calvinus*  and  thea 
perjured  himfelf.  As  if  the  poet  had  faid-^Don't  be  fo  uneafy, 
Calvinus,  at  the  lofs  of  your  money*  or  fo  anxious  about  reveng- 
ing yourfeif  upon  the  wretch  who  has  injured  you ;  have  a  little 
patience*  he  won't  flop  here*  heUl  go  on  from  bad  to  worfe^  till 
you  will  find  him  fufficiently  puniflied*  and  yourfeif  amply 
avenged.  , 

244 — 5.  Int0  a/nari.]    He'll  do  fomethiog'  or  other  which 

wiU 
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Perfidus,  &  nigri  patietur  carceris  uncum,  245 

AuC  maris  JEgxi  rupem,  fcopulofque  frequentes 

Exulibus  magnis.  pcena  gaudebis  amara 

Nominis  invifi :  tandemque  fatebere  Isrtus 

Nee  furdum,  nee  Tirefiam  quenquam  effe  Deorum. 

will  fend  him  to  gaol,  and  load  him  with  fetters.  Or-— he  will 
walk  into  a  fnare  (comp.  Job  xviii.  8 — 10.)  and  be  intangled 
in  his  own  devices. 

245.  Suffer  the  hook,  bff.]  The  uncus  wa«  a  drag,  or  hook, 
by  which  the  bodies  of  malefadlors  were  dragged  about  the 
flreets  after  execution.     See  Sat.  x.  I.  66.  ^ 

But>  by  this  line,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  fome  inftrument  of  this 
fort  was  made  ufe  of,  either  for  torture,  or  clofer  confinement  in 
the  dungeon. 

246.  Rock  of  the  Mgean  SeaJ]  Or,  if  he  fhould  efcape  the 
gallows,  that  he  will  be  banifhed  to  fome  rocky,  barren  ifland 
in  the  i£gean  Sea,  where  he  will  lead  a  miferable  life.  Perhaps 
the  ifland  Seriphus  is  here  meant.     See  Sat.  vi.  563. 

Or  the  rocks  frequent,  Wf.]      The  rocky  iflands  of 

the  Cyclades  (fee  Sat.  vi.  562,  note)  to  which  numbers  were 
banifhed,  and  frequently,  either  by  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor, 
or  through  their  own  crimes,  perfons  of  hip;h  rank. 

247.  lou  wll  rejoice,  Wc]  You,  Qalvinus,  will  at  laft  tri- 
umph over  the  villain  that  has  wronged  you,  when  you  fee  the 
bitter  fufferings,  which  await  him,  f<dl  upon  him. 

248.  Hif 
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<^  A  fnare,  and  will  fufFer  the  hook  of  a  dark  priron,     245 
*'  Or  the  rock  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  or  the  rocks  frequent 
**  To  great  exiles.  You  will  rejoice  in  the  bitter  punifhinent 
^^  Of  his  hated  name,  and,  at  length,  glad  will  confefs,  that 

**  no  one  of 
**  The  gods,  is  either  deaf,  or  a  Tirefias." 

248.  His  hated  name,"}  Which  will  not  be  mentioned,  but  with 
the  utmoil  deteftation  and  abhorrence. 

■  jff  length — €071/6/5,1  However,  in  time  paft,  you  may 
have  doubted  of  it,  you  will  in  the  end  joyfully  own— 

248—9.  That  no  one  0/ the  gods y  £5f^.]  Whofe  province  it  is  to 
puniih  crimes,  is  either  deaf,  fo  as  not  to  hear  fuch  perjory*  or 
blind,  fo  as  not  to  fee  tvtry  circumftaoce  of  fuch  a  tranfaddon, 
and  CO  puni(h  it  accordingly.     Comp.  1. 112—- •19. 

249.  Tirefias.**]  A  blind  foothfayer  of  Thebes,  fabled  to  be 
ftricken  blind  by  Juno,  for  his  decifion  in  a  difpute  between  jier 
and  her  hufband,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  in  requital  ga? e 
him  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
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A&OUiyi£NT* 

TWj  Satire  is  levelled  at  the  bad  examples  which  Parents  fet 
their  Children^  and  jbews  the  ferious  confequences  of  fucb 
examples^  in  helping  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  the  rijing 
generation^  as  we  are  apty  by  nature^  rather  to  receive  ill 
imprejftons  than  goody  and  arcy  beJideSy  more  pliant  in  our 

PLURIMA  funt,  Fufcinc,  &  fama  digna  finiftrJ, 
£t  nitidis  maculam  hxfuram  figentia  rebus, 
Quae  monftrant  ipfi  pueris  traduntque  parentes. 
Si  damnoia  fenem  juvat  alea,  ludit  &  hxres 
Bullatus,  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo :  5 

Nee  de  fe  melius  cuiquam  fperare  propinquo 

Line  I.  Fu/cinus.'}  A  friend  of  Juvenal's,  to  whom  this  Sa- 
tire is  addrefled. 

— —  ff^ortby  of  unfavoitrable  report.]  Which  deferve  to  be 
ill  fpoken  of,  to  be  efteemed  fcandalous. 

The  word  iiniib-a,  here»  is  metaphorical,  taken  from  the  Ro- 
man fuperftition,  with  regard  to  any  thing  of  the  ominous  kind» 
which  appeared  on  the  left  hand ;  they  reckoned  it  unlucky  and 
unfavourable.  See  Sat.  x.  1. 129,  where  the  word  is  applied* 
as  here,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe. 

2.  Fixing  aftain^  ^cJ\  A  meuphor,  taken  from  the  idea  of 
clean  and  neat  garments  being  foiled,  or  fpotted,  with  filth 
thrown  upon  them,  the  marks  of  which  are  not  eafily  got  out. 
So  tkefe  things  of  evil  report  fix  a  fpot,  or  (lain,  on  the  moft 
fplendid  character,  rank,  or  fortune — all  which,  probably,  the 
poet  means  by  nitidis  rebus. 

3.  Which  parents^  iicJ]  The  things  worthy  of  evil  report* 
^hich  arc  afterwards  particularized,  are  matters  which  parents 
exhibit  to  their  children  by  example,  and  deliver  to  them  by 
precept.    Comp.  1.  9. 

4.  If  the  iieftruai<ve  diepleafes^  £tfr.]  If  the  father  be  fond  of 
playii&g  at  dice. 

4.  fTearii^ 
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younger  than  in  our  riper  yearu  From  hence  he  defcends 
to  a  Satire  on  Jvaricey  which  he  ejiiems  to  he  ofworfe  ex- 
ampU  than  any  other  of  the  vices  which  he  mentions  before ; 
and  concludes  with  limiting  our  d^res  within  reafonahle 
bounds^ 

THERE  are  many  things,  Fulcinus,  worthy  of  unfa- 
vourable reporti 
And  fixing  a  {lain  which  will  ftick  upon  fplendid  things. 
Which  parents  themfelvesfhew,  and  deliver  to  their  children. 
If  the  deftru£tive  die  pleafes  the  old  man,  the  heir  Wearing 

thebuU^ 
Will  play  too,  and  moves  the  fame  weapons  in  his  little 
dice-box.  5 

Nor  does  the  youth  allow  any  relation  to  hope  better  of  him^ 

4.  H^earing  the  bulla f  ^r.]  His  (bn>  when  a  mere  child, 
will  imitate  his  example.— For  the  bulla,  fee  Sat.  xiii.  1.  33« 
note. 

5.  The  fame  weapons  p^c.'\  Arma,  literally ,  denotes  all  kind 
of  warlike  arms  and  armoar ;  and,  by  met«  all  manner  of  tools 
and  implements,  for  all  artsi  myfteries,  occupations,  and  diver* 
fions.  AiNsw.  The  word  if  pecaliarly  proper  to  exprefs  dice, 
$nd  other  implements  of  gaming»  wherewith  the  gamefters  at- 
tack each  other,  each  with  an  intent  to  ruin  and'deftroy  the  op- 
ponent^*--See  Sat.  i.  9a,  note. 

— ^  Little  diCe-box.]  Mailer,  beine  too  young  to  play  with 
t  large  dice*box»  not  being  able  to  fhak«  and  manage  it,  has  a 
fmalfone  made  for  him,  that  he  may  begin  the  fcience  as  early 
as  poifible.— See  Ainsw.  Fritillos. 

6.  N^  does  the  youth  aJkw,  tfcA  The  poet,  having  men- 
tioned the  bringing  up  children  to  be  gamefters,  here  proceeds 

Vol.  11.  N  to 
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poncedet  juvenis,  qui  radere  tubera  terrae, 
fioletum  condire>  ic  eodem  jure  natantes 
Mcrgerc  ficedulas  didicit,  nebulone  parente, 
£t  cana  monilrante  gula.  cum  (epticnus  annus  i6 

Tranfierit  puero,  nondum  omni  dente  renato, 
Barbatos  licet  admoveas  mille  inde  magiftros^ 
Hinc  totidem,  cupiet  lauto  coenare  paratu 
Semper,  &  a  magni  non  degenerare  culina. 
Mkem  animum,  &  mores,  modicis  erroribus  aequos    ,15 


to  thofe  who  are  ea/ly  initiated  imo  the  fcience  of  glattooy. 
Such  give  very  little  room  to  their  family  to  hope  that  they  will 
tarn  out  better  than  the  former. 

7.  To  peel  tht  fungufes  of  the  earth, "l  Tuber  (from  tumeo,  to 
fvvell  or  puff*  up)  fignifies  what  we  call  a  puff'^  which  grows  i« 
the  ground  Cke  a  muihroom — a  toad-ftool.  But  I  apprehend 
that  any  of  the  fungous  produdions  of  the  earth  may  be  fignified 
by  tuber ;  and^  in  this  place,  we  are  to  underftand,  perhaps 
truffles,  or  feme  other  food  of  the  kind,  which  were  reckoned  de- 
Hcibas.     Sat.  v.  1.  116,  note. 

—  TopeeL]  Or  fcrape  off  the  coat,  or  fltin,  with  which  they 
are  covered. 

8.  A  muflfroom,"]  The  boletus  was  reckoned  the  bell  fort  of 
mufhroom.     Comp.  Sat.  v.  1.  147.     See  Ainsw.  Condio. 

9.  Beccaficos.]  Ficedulas — little  birds  which  feed  on  figs, 
now  called  beccaficos,  of  fig- peckers ;  they  are  to  this  day 
efteemed  a  great  dainty. 

h  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  luxury  to  liave  thefe  birdf 
dreiTed,  and  (erved  up  to.  table,  in  the  fame  fauce,  or  pickle, 
with  fungufes  of  varrous  kinds. 

— —  j prodigal  parent, "l  Nebulo  fignifics  an  unthrift,  a  vain 
prodigal ;  and  is  mod  probably  ufed  here  in  this  ienie.  See 
V  Ainsw.  Nebulo  2. 

10.  J  gref' throat,  £sff.]  Gula  is,  literally,  the  throat  or 
gullet ;  but.  By  met.  may  fignify  a  glutton,  who  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  his  gullet.  So  yar^^,  the  belly,  is  ufed  to  de[K>te  a 
glutton  ;  apA'  the  apodle's  quotation  from  the  Cretan  poet, 
Tim.i.  I2.^art^f(  a^jt,  indead  of  ilow  bellies,  which  is  nont 
fenfe,  ihoulg  be  rendered  lazy  gluttons,  which  is  the  undoubt- 
ed fenfe  of  the  phrafe. 

Cana  guta,  here,  then,  may  be  re;ndered  an  hoary  glutton—* 
i.  e.  the  oldVpicc^re,  his  father,  fctting  diecjcamplc,  and  Ihew- 
juig  him  the  arc  of  luacoiioas  cookery. 

6  10.  Tfm 
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Who  has  learnt  to  peel  the  fungufes  of  the  earth. 
To  feafon  a  tnufhroom,  and,  fwimming  in  the  fame  laucc. 
To  immerfe  Beccaficos,  a  prodigal  parent^ 
And  a  grey  throat  fliewinghirii.  Wheh  the  feventh  year  i# 
Has  pafied  oyer  the  boy,  all  his  teeth  not  as  yet  renewed, 
Tho'  you  fhould  place  a  thoufand  bearded  mafteris  there. 
Here  as  many,  he  would  defire  always  to  fup  with  a 
Sumptuous  preparation^  and  not  to  degenerate  from  a  great 
kitchen^ 
Does  Rutilus  teach  a  m^k  miiid  ahd  manners^  kind  to 
fmall  errors^  15 

10.  The  fi^entb  year,  He  J]  When  he  is  turned  of  feveil 
years  of  age,  a  time  when  the  feeond  fet  of  teeth,  after  (hedding 
the  iirfl,  is  not  compfeteci,  and  a  time  of  Ufe  the  mo^  flexible 
and  docile. 

12,  f Bo* jou  fiouU placet  ^f•]^  fbough  a  thoufand  of  the 
graved  ahd  mbft  learned  tutors  were  placed  on  each  fide  of  him» 
io  as  to  ]5our  their  inftru6lions  into  both  his  ears  at  the  fame 
time,  yet  they  would  avail  nothing  at  all  towards  reclaiming 
him.*- q.  d.  The  boy  having  gotten  fuch  an  early  tafle  for  glot-^ 
tony,  will  never  get  rid  of  it,  by  any  pains  which  can  be  taken 
with  him  for  that  purpofe. 

The  philofophers  and  learned  teachers  wore  beards,  and  were 
therefore  called  Barbati.  They  thought  it  fiiited  be^  with  the 
gravity  of  their  appearance. 

Perf.  Sat.iv.  1. 1,  calls  Socrates — barbatam  magifirum.  See 
Hor.  Lib.  ii.   Sat.  iii.  1.  35,  and  note. 

i^.  He  nvculd  defire  ^  ^r.]  He  would  never  get  rid  of  his  in- 
tlination  to  gluttony. 

13 — 14.  IVtth  a  fiitnptuous  preparation,']  With  a  number  of 
the  mod  delicious  proviiions,  drefled  moft  loxurioufly,  and  ferved 
op  in  the  molt  fumptuoiis  manner. 

14.  Not  to  degenerate,  (ffr.]  Either  in  principle  or  pradUce* 
from  the  profuib  luxury  of  his  father^s  ample  kitchen. 

So  true  is  that  of  Hor.  Epift.  Lib.  i.  Epift.  ii.  1. 68 — ^ 

Quo  femel  imbnu  eft  recens^  fervabit  odorem 
Tefta  diu. 

1 5^  Rutfitts.]  The  name  of  feme  mailer,  who  was  6f  k  vtrj 
cruel  difpofition  towards  his  fervtlnts. 

— —  Ki/tdeofitudl  irf^rs,]  Making  allowance  for,  and  ex- 
Cttiing  fmall  faults, 

N  a  16.  jfnd 
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Pnecipity  atque  animas  feirvoruiii)  &  corpora  noftri 

Malaria  conftare  putat,  paribu&|iie  cfementis  i 

An  Cevire  docet  RutUus  ?  qui  gaudet  acerbo 

Plagahim  ftrejntu,  &  nidlam  Sirena  fla^dlis 

Cdrnparat^  Antiphates  Crepidi  laris,  ac  PolypbemuSi       20 

Turn  felix,  ^tics  aliqais  tortore  rocato 

Uritur  ardcnd  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  I 

jQuid  fuadet  juvcni  laettis  ftridore  catenae. 

Quern  mire  afScittnt  infcripta  ergaftula,  career 

Rufticus  ?  Expedias,  ut  non  fit  adultera  Lar^ie  25 

Filia,  quafe  nuitquam  maternos  dicere  moechos 

'l^am  ^itD|  nee  tanto  poteric  contexere  eurfu, 

<  6.  jitid  thefluh  rfjUviSt  C^r.]    Does  he  think  that  the  bo- 
dies  of  flares  coafifl  of  the  iame  auiterials,  and  that  their  feaU 
are  made  ap  of  the  iaiiie  etemeatt  as  oari»  who  are  their  md- 
ters }    Does  he  foppofe  then  to  be  of  the  fiima  fleik  and  bkiod^  - 
and  to  have  reafonable  ibuk  as  well  as  himfelf  ?    Sat.  vL  aai. 

18.  Or^UesbftuicbfhtcfmdA  laftead  of  fettiag  an  exam- 
ple of  meeknefsi  gentlenelft  and  iorbearaocey  does  b  not  teach 
his  children  to  be  favage  and  cmeU  by  the  treatment  which  he 
gives  his  flaves  ? 

18 — 19.  fm  ibt  Utter  fitmd  $f  JlrifesJ]  He  takes  a  pteafnre 
in  hearing  the  ibond  of  thofe  bttter  ftripes^  with  which  he  pu- 
niflies  his  Saves. 

1^.  Cmfarei  jm  9irnt,  He  A  The  ibng  of  a  Siren  woold  not, 
n  hit  opinion^  be  to  delightfal  to  Us  ears^  as  the  crack  of  the 
whips  ortr  his  flaves  backs. 

20.  Tii  Amifhmtit  mnd  P§fyfiem»*p  (/<"]  Antfpkates  was  a 
idngofafiivagcpiopknea^Formiafinltaly,  who  were  eaters 
of  man's  flefli. 

Piol^phemus  the  Cyclops  lived  on  the  fiune  diet  See  Virg. 
JEa.iii.6iOf  &ieq. 

Rtttilns  is  here  likened  to  thefe  two  monfters  of  croeky»  in- 
afinoch  as  thai  he  wHs  the  terror  of  kb  wkde  family,  which  is  the 
ienfe  of  larb  in  this  place. 

ii.  th^  ^t!^']    It  was  a  matter  of  joy  to  him. 

"'"^^  Js9fi0mmi4urf$m.'\  Lc.  Of  his  flaves. 

'"'-»  T'ib  t^nmmwt  tiTr.j    Comp.  Sat.  vL  479,  and  note. 

aa.  //  ^irr*r»  &r.]  Bnrnt  with  an  hot  iron  on  hit  flefli»  ibr 
ibme  petty  theft,  as  of  two  toweb  or  napkins,  Theie  the  Ro- 
mans wiped  with  after  bathing, 

at.  Wbmctmhtmdnnftt^cA    Whaicana  maatwhoisfaim- 
felf 
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And  tbe  Ibuls  of  fiaves,  and  dleir  bodies,  does  he  thii^ 
To  cpnfift  of  oiir  matter,  and  of  equal  elements  ?— - 
Or  does  he  feach  to  be  cruel,  who  delights  in  the  bitter 
Sound  of  ftripes,  and  coqipares  np  Siren  to  whips, 
The  Antiph^tes  ^nd  Pglypbemifs  pf  his  triembling  houfe* 
hold—  %o 

Then  hap|^,  as  often  as  aqy  one,  the  tormentor  being  called^ 
Is  burnt  i^rith  ai|  hot  iron  on  account  of  two  napkins  i 
What  cai>  he  whp  ps  glad  at  the  nfH&  of  a  chain  advife  to« 

Whom  branded  flaves,  ^  n|ftic  pri^Ui  wonderfully 
Delights  ?— Dq  youexped  that  dieday^ter  of  Larga  fhouKI 

not  be  25 

An  adulterefs,  who  nevisr  could  fay  over  bfcr  mother's  gal^ 

lants, 
So  quickly,  nor  could  join  theni  together  with  lb  much  (peed, 

felf  fo  barbartras,  as  to  be  afFefted  with  the  higlieft  pleafore  at 
hearing  the  rattling  of  fetters,  when  put  on  die  legs  or  bodies  of 
his  (laves— what  can  fuch  a  ftther  pmoade  his  (on  tOj  whflm  he 
has  taught  fo  ill  by  his  example  ? 

24.  Urandid  jUnvti^^  r^ic  frifim.'\  Ernftttlom— lit.  fig« 
nifies  a  worfchonfe,  a  hoofe  of  oorredion,  fi^re  they  confined 
and  pnniihed  their  daves,  and  made  them  work.  Sometimes 
^s  here,  and  Sat.  vi.  1  co.)  it  means  a  iUve.-— Inferiptos  ^a 
•am,  fignifies  marked,  oraaded;  inicripta  ergalhila,  branded 
flaves-— comp.  1.  22,  note.«-q.d.  Whom  the  fight  of  flaves 
branded  with  hot  irons,  kept  in  a  workboufe  in  the  coantnr, 
where  they  are  in  fetters  (1.  23.)  and  whidi  is  therefore  to  do 
looked  on  as  a  coontry-ffaol,  affe&s  with  wondeHbl  delisht. 
We  may  fappo(e  the  ergaftnla  (bmetUng  like  oar  BrideweUs. 

2c.  Larga.'\  Some  fiunoas  hdy  of  that  day— here  pot  for 
all  nich  charaders. 

BhwuU  nut  fc,  (^r.]    When  ihe  has  the  conlbint  hod 

example  of  her  oMther  before  her  eyes.  Comp.  Sat.  vi.  259, 
240. 

26.  Wb9  mvtr^  licl  Who  coald  never  repeat  the  names  of 
all  her  mother^s  gallants,  though  (he  ottered  them  as  ftft  as  pof* 
fibly  (he  could,  without  ofteii  ttking  breath  befeie  (he  got  to  the 
fad  of  the  lifti  fo  grea|  was  the  number.  Comp*  Sat.  x.  •s3-"4< 

^  3  %9.  rrhf/^ 
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Ut  non  tcr  dccics  refpiret  ?  confcia  matri 

Virgo  fuit :  ceras  nunc  hac  didante  pufillas 

Implet,  &  ad  moechum  dat  eifdem  ferre  cinaedii.  |C| 

Sic  natura  jubet :  Velocius  &  citius  nos 

Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domeftica,  magnis 

Cum  Aibeunt  anitnos  authoribus.     Unus  &  alter 

Forfitan  haec  fpernant  juvenes,  quibus  arte  benign£| 

£t  meliore  luto  finxit  pr^ordia  Titan.  3| 

Sed  reliquos  fugienda  patrum  veftigia  ducunt ; 

Et  monftrata  diu  veteris  trahit  orbita  culpx. 

Abftineas  igitur  danyiandis :  hujus  enim  vel 

Una  potens  ratio  eft,  ne  critniqa  noftra  fequantur     - 

28.  Pri'vy^  l^cJ]  She  was  a  wi^nefs  of  all  h^r  mother's  lew4 
proceedings,  and  was  privy  to  them  ;  which  is  the  meaning  of 
confcia  in  this  place.     See  Sat.iii.  1.  49. 

99.  Now."]  1.  e.  l^Qw  (he  is  grown  fomething  bigger^,  (he  doe^ 
as  her  mother  did, 

.^ —  She  iii^ating,]  The  mother  inlb-ufiing,  and  di^ating^ 
what  fhe  fiiaU  fny. 

—  iiitle  taikti,]  Cera  Signifies  wax— but  as  they  wrote 
on  thin  wooden  tablets  fmeared  over  with  wax»  ceras,  per.  met« 
means  the  tablets  or  letters  themfelves.  See  Sat.  i.  1. 63.  ' 
.  Some  underlUnd  by  ceras  puiillas,  fmall  tablets,  as  beft 
a4apted  to  the  fize  of  her  hand,  and  more  proper  for  her  agCji 
than  large  ones.  As  the  boy  (K  J.)  had  a  little  dice-box  ta 
teach  him  gamingyfo  this  girl  begins  ^th  a  little  tablet,  in  or<^ 
der  to  initiate  her  into  the  fcience  of  intrigue.  But,  perhaps, 
by  pufillas  ceras  the  poet  means  what  the  French  would  call 
pptlts  billetSrdoQX. 

30.  She^Uf.]  i.  e.  Fills  with  writing. 

I  ■  TH/ami  fmfj,  ^c.}  Cia^fcdus  is  a  word  of  a  deteflable 
meaqiog ;  bmt  here  cin«dis  feems  to  denote  pimps,  or  people 
who  go  becweea»  the. parties  in  an  intrigue. 

The  daughter  employs  the  fame  meffengers  that  her  mother 
djd,  to  carry  her  [little. loVe- letters. 

31.  Sanmtttre,'fHMn^ndi,l^c\'\  Thus  natare. orders  it,  and 
therefore  it  naturally  happens,  that  examples  of  vice,  fet  by 
thofe  of  our  <%wa  family*  corrupt  the  fooneil. 

3a.  Wheii  the^pi^fs  mndtt  ^c]  When  they  infinoatt  them- 
f<Jves  into  the  miod,  under  the  inBuence  of  thofe  who  have  4 
right  to  ^^rcifeautlMrity  over  «s.  See  Aiifsw.  Au£tor»N*6.    ' 

S3-  P4€^r  /iv«.]'    Unus  &  {Itec— -here  and  there  one,  as  we 

fay. 
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As  that  flie  muft  not  take  breath  thirty  times  ?  privy  to  her 

mother 
Was  the  virgin :  now,  flje  di£lating,  little  tablets 
She  fills,  and  gives  them  to  the  fame  pimps  to  carry  to  the 
gallant.  30 

So  nature  commands ;  more  fwiftly  and  fpeedily  do  domeftic 
Examples  of  vices  corrupt  us,  when  they  poflbfs  minds 
From  thofe  tjhat  have  great  influence.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
Young  men  may  deipifc  thefc  things,  for  whom,  by  a  be- 
nign art. 
And  with  better  clay,  Titan  has  formed  their  breafts.  35 
But  the  footfteps  of  their  ^Fathers  which  arc  to  be  avoided^ 

lead  the  reft. 
And  the  path  of  old  wickednefs,  long  fhewn,  draws  them.  . 
Abftain  therefore  from  things  which  are  to  be  tondemned : 

for  of  this  at  leaft 
There  is  one  powerful  reafon,  left  tholb  Mrho  are.  begotten 
by  us 

fay,  may  be  found  ai  exceptions,  and  who  may  rejeft,  with  due 
contempt,  their  parents  viees,  but  then  they  muft  be  differently 
formed  from  the  generality. 

34.  J?/  A  hetfign  arty  ISC']  Prometheus,  one  of  the  Titans, 
was  feigned,  by  the  poets,  to  have  formed  men  of  clay,  and  put 
life  into  them  by  fire  ftoien  from  heaven. 

The  poet  here  fay$,  that,  if  one  or  two  yonng^men  are  fband, 
who  rejedl  their  father's  bad  example,  it  muft  be  owing  to  rhe 
peculiar  favour  of  Promecbeas,  who,  by  a  kind  exertion  of  his 
art,  formed  their  bodies,  and  particularly  the  parts  about  the 
heart  (pTascordia)  of  better  materials  than  thofe  which  he  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  others. 

3^.  Fwrtffteps,  ^c]  As  for  the  common  run  of  young  men, 
tb^  are  led,  by  the  bad  example  of  their  fathers,  to  tread  in 
theif  ikthers  fteps,  which  ouglu  to  be  avoided.^ 

37.  Pmb  of  M  nmdtednejSy  Wr.]  And  the  beaten  track  of 
wicicednefs,  confhmtly  before  their  eyes^  draws  them  into  the- 
fame  crimes. 

38.  Abftain  tberef^e^^c,]  -  Refrain  tharefope  from  ill  ac- 
tions-*at  leaH  we  Ihould  do  t)us«  if  not  for  our  own  fakes,  yet' 
for  the  iake  pf  our  children,  tha*t  they  may  not  be  led  to  follow 

N  4  ^        our 
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Ex  nobis  geniti :  quoniam  dociies  imitandis  40 

Turpibus  ic  pravls  omnes  fumus ;  &  Catilinam 
Quocunque  in  populo  videas,  quocunque  fub  axe  : 
Sed  nee  Brutus  erit,  Bruti  nee  avunculus  ufquaip. 
Nil  di<9:u  fcedum,  vifuque  haec  limina  tangat, 
Intra  quae  puer  eft.  procul  hinc,  procul  inde  puellae       45 
Lenonum,  &  cantus  pernodantis  parafiti. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.    Si  quid 
Turpe  paras,  ne  tu  pueri  contempferis  annos: 
Sed  peccaturcTobiUlat  tibi  filius  infans. 
Nam  fi  quid  dignum  Cenforis  fecerit  ir^  30 

(Quandoquidem  fimilem  tibi  fe  non  corpore  tantum^ 
>Nec  vultu  dederit^  'morum  quoque  filius)  &  cum 

onr  vicious  examplesj  and  to  oommit  the  iSune  crimes  which  they 
have  feea  in  us* 

40.  /«  imitattngi  bfr.]  Such  is  the  condition  of  human  na« 
tore*  that  we  are  all  more  prone  to  evil  than  to  good,  and»  for 
|his  reafimt  we  are  eafily  taught  to  imitate  the  vices  of  oth^s. 

41.  jiCatJlitu,  iic,')  See  Sat,  viiL  sji.  Vicious  charaAers 
are  eaiily  to  be  met  with*  go  where  you  may. 

43.  irutusA  M.  Brutus,  one  of  the  moft  virtuoos  of  the 
Jtomans,  and  aie  great  aflertor  of  pablic  liberty. 

ir— —  Vmcli  0/ Brutus,}  Cato  of  Utica,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Serviliat  the  mother  of  Brutus,  a  man  of  fevere  virtue. 

So  pipne  is  human  nature  to  evil«  fi>  inclined  to  follow  bad  ex«» 
lunple,  that  a  virtuous  chara^er,  like  Brutus  or  Cato,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  any  where,  while  profligate  and  debauched  charac* 
ters,  like  Catiline,  abound  all  the  world  over-ii'tbis  would  not  be 
{o  much  the  cafe,  if  parents  were  more  careful  about  the  exam* 
pies  which  they  fet  tneir  children. 

44.  FMj.j    Indecent,  obfcene. 

•i— *-  Should  touch,  &r.]  Should  approach  thofe  doors,  where 
there  are  children,  left  they  be  corrupted.    Therefor^-* 

xj.  Far  from  hiucft  ilfc]  ^  Hence  far  away,  begone ;  a  ferm 
of^ech  made  ufe  of  at  religious  ibiemnities,  in  order  to  hin- 
der the  approach  of  the  profane.  So  Horace,  Lib.  iii.  Ode  i. 
1.  I,  when  he  calls  himfelf  mufarum  facerdos,  fays,  Odi  proifa* 
num  vulgus  Se  arceo. 

Virg.  ^n.  vi.  358-— 9,  makes  the  Sibyl  fay— 

....^^Pfocal  O  procnl  efte  praiaot 
•— -*Totoqae  abfittite  Inco. 

45—6.  Girk 
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Should  (oilow  oiir  crimes;  for  in  imitatiDg  bafe  and 
wicked  40 

Things  we  are  all  docilci  and  a  Catiltne 
You  may  fee  among  every  people,  in  every  clime: 
But  neither  will  Brutus,  nor  unde  of  Brutus,  be  any  where* 
Nothing  filthy,  to  be  faid,  or  feen,  fliould  touch  ibck  threib* 

oMs, 
Witihn  vriiich  i^  a  boy.    Far  from  hence,  from  thence  the 

girf»  45 

Of  bawds,  and  the  fongs  of  the  nightly  parafite : 

The  grcateft  reverence  is  due  to  a  boy.  Ifanybafediing 

You  go  about^  do  not  defpife  die  years  of  a  boy. 

But  let  your  infiuit  fon  hinder  jwt  about  to  fin. 

For  if  he  flull  do  anydiing  worthy  the  angerof  the  cenfor  50 

(Since  he,  like  to  you  not  in  body  only,  nor  in  countenance^ . 

Will  (hew  himfelf,  the  fim  alfo  of  your  morals)  and  when 

45—6.  Girls  o/imuds.]  The  common  proftitutet»  who  are 
kept  by  common  panders,  or  pimpi»  for  lewd|)ttrpores. 

46.  Thi  trigMj  farafite.]  Pernoftans  fignifies  tarrybe,  or 
fitting  op  all  night.-— The  parafites*  who  frequently  atten£d  at 
the  amies  of  great  men,  n&d  to  dirert  them  with  lewd  and  ob* 
feene  longs,  and  for  this  purpofe  would  fit  ap  all  night  lonj[. 

47.  Grtat£/f  rtviTimce,  tfc]  People  flioold  keep  the  ftrifieft 
guard  over  tneir  words  and  affions,  in  die  prefence  of  boys  | 
they  cannot  be  ander  too  much  awe,  nor  ihew  too  great  a  refe- 
rence for  decency^  when  in  their  prefence. 

47— -8.  foH  £§  ah^ut,  lie.']  If  you  intend*  or  porpofe,  or  fet 
about,  to  do  what  is  wrong,  don't  fry,  *^  There^s  nobody  here 
'*  hot  my  young  ibn»  I  don't  mind  him,  and  he  is  too  young  to 
<'  mind  me:"«-rather  fiiy,  "  My  little  boy  b  here*  I  will  not 
''  hurt  his  mind  by  making  him  a  witneft  of  what  I  pnrpofed  to 
•*  do,  therefore  I  will  not  do  it  before  him.'' 

CO.  Ofthi  cut/or.']  The  cenfor  of  good  manners,  or  momm 
judex,  was  an  officer  of  confiderable  power  in  Rome,  before 
whom  offenders  agunft  the  peace  and  good  manners  were  car* 
ried  and  cenfored.    Sat.  iv.  1. 1 2. 

q.  d.  Now,  if,  in  after  times,  your  fon  ihoold  be  taken  before 
the  cenfor,  far  fome  crime  cognizable  and  puniihable  by  him. 

cs.  Shiw  UmfiJff  &fr.]|  (For  he  will  exhibit  a  likenels  to  his 
faiher>  not  in  perion*  or  face  only*  hot  in  his  moral  behaviour 

and 
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Omnia  deterius  tua  per  veftigia  peccet^ 

Corripics  nimirum,  &  caftigabis  acerbo 

Clamore,  ac  poft  h*c  tabulas  ntutare  parabis.  ^J 

Unde  tibi  frontem,  libertatcmque  parentis,  *  '  ' 

Cum  facias  pejora  fenex  ?  vacuumque  cerebro 

Jampridcm  Caput  hoc  vcntofa  Cucurbita  quaerat? 

Hofpite  vcntvro,  ceflabit  nemo  tuorum  : 
Verrc  pavimentum,  nitidas  oftendc'columnas,  $^ 

Arida  cum  toti  defccndat  aranea  tela  : 
Hie  laevc  argentum,  vafa  afpera  tergeat  alter : 
Vox  domini  fremit  inftantis,  virgamcjuc  tenentis, 

and  condufl ;  therefore,  if  y:Q)i  G^t  htm  a  bad  example*  you  mult 
not  wonder  that  he  follows  it,  and  appears  his  father's  own  Ton 
pf  mind  a»  well  as  in  body.) 

C5.  Ojimi  the  worfi^  ^c]  And  it  is  moft  probable,  that 
following  your  fteps  has  made  him  do  worfe  than  he  otherwifi? 
would. 

54,  Tou  ivil/t  ^c]  Yon  will  call  him  to  a  fevere  account, 
}fimirum  here. is  to  be  underfiood  like  our  Euglifh—- fbrfboth. 

■  ■  —  Jftd  cff a/fixe,  Wc]  You  will  be  very  loud  and  bit* 
ter  in  your  repzx^aghes  of  his  bad  con4u£l»  and  even  have 
thoughts  of  difinheriting  him,  by  changing  your  laft  will.  Sc^ 
Sat.  li.  58,  tabuhs. 

56.  Whence,  l^c,'\  With  wh^t  confidence  can  you  afTume  the 
countenance  and  authority  of  a  father,  fo  as  freely  to  ufe  the 
liberty  of  parental  reproof?  We  may  fuppofe.fumas  to  be  un^ 
derftood  in  this  line. 

97.  IVhen^  ^f.]  When  you,  at  an  advanced  age,  do  worfq 
than  the  youth  with  whom  you  are  fo  angry. 

— •  This  htaiy  ^c.  J  When  that  brainleis  head  pf  yours  may, 
fcr  fome  time,  have  wanted  the  cuppingrglafs  to  fet  it  right — r 
i.  e%  when  you  have  for '9,  long  (iiue  pecn  a^ing  as  if  you  VerQ 
mad. 

58.  Fhiiofe  cupping- ^lafi^  Cuc«rl)ita  fignifics  a  gourd, 
which,  when  divided  in  half,  rind  fcooped  hollow,  migl^t,  per- 
haps, among  the  antients,  be  ufed  as  a  pupping  inllrument.  In 
after  times  they  made  Iheir  cupping  inftruments  of  brafs,  or 
horn  (as  now  they  are  made  of  glafs)  arid' applied  them  to  the 
head  10  relievepains  there,  but  particularly  to  mad  people.  The 
epithet  of  ventofa,  which  fignifies  windy,  full  of  wind,  allude^ 
to  the  nature  of  their  operation,  which  is  performed  by  ratify- 
ing the  air  whith  is  within  them,  by  the  application  of  fire,  on 
winch  the  ijbod  is  forced  from  the  fcarifiea  Ikin  into  the  cup- 
•    •  ping^ 
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He  may  offend  the  worfe,  by  all  your  footfteps. 
You  will,  forfooth,  chide,  and  chaftife  with  barlh 
Clamour,  and  after  thefe,  will  prepare  tochange  your  will.  55 
Whence  alTume  you  the  front,  and  liberty  of  a  parent, 
When,  an  old  man,  you  can  do  worfe  things,  and  this  head. 
Void  of  brain,  long  fmce,  the  v^ntofe  cuppin§-g}a(^  ma^ 
feek? 
A  giieft  being  to  come,  none  of  your  people  will  be  idle. 
**  Sweep  the  pavement,  fhew  the  columns  clean,  60 

^(  Let  the  dry  fpider  defcend  with  all  her  web : 
^  Let  one  wipe  the  fmooth  fil  ver,  another  the  rough  vefiels  r** 
TPhe  voice  of  the  mailer,  earneft,  and  hol4ing  a  rod,bluflers« 

ping-glafs,  by  the  preflur^  of  thp  outward  air ;  fo  that. the  air 
nay  be  called  the  chief  agent  io  this  operation.— The  opera- 
tion of  capping  on  the  head  in  phrenfies  is  very  antient. 

59.  A gtufti  &fr.]  When  you  expeft  a  friend  to  make  you 
a  vifit,  yon  fet  all  hands  to  work>  in  order  to  prepare  your  hoofe 
for  his  reception. 

60.  ^^eep  the  penjemtht^  Wr.]  *5  Sweep  (fay  you  to  your 
^'  fcrvants)  the  floors  dcan-^wipe  the  dud  from  all  the  pillars.*' 

-  The  Romj^n  floors  were  either  laid  with  ftone,  or  made  of  a 
fort  of  mortar,  or  ftucco,  compofcd  of  fhells  reduced  to  powder^ 
and  mixed  in  ^  due  conliftency  with  water ;  this,  when  dry,  was 
very  hard  and  fmooth.  Hence,  Brieannicus  obferves,  pavi- 
mentum  was  called  oftraceum,  or  teftaccam.— Thefe  floors  aiQ 
^pmmon  in  Italy  to  this  day. 

The  Romans  were  vci-y  fond  of  pillars  in  their  buildings,  par*' 
ticularly  in  their  rooms  of  flate  and  entertainment.  See  Sat.  vii. 
1B2— 73.     The  architraves,  and  other  ornamental  parts  of  pil- 
lars, arc  very  apt  to  gather  duft. 

61.  Dry  fpider,  ^f.]  The  fpiders,  wKich  have  been  there  fo 
long  as  to  be  dead  and  dried  qp,  fweep  them,  and  all  their  cob- 
webs, down.  ^  ■  ' 

62.  Smooth  Jihvir.']  The  unwrooght  plate  which  is  poUflicd 
and  fmooth. 

—  The  roitgh  *vejfels,\  The  wrought  plate,  which  is  rough 
and  uneven,  by  rcalon  of  the  imboflled  figures  upon  it,  which 
(land  out  of  its  furface.     See  Sat.  i.  76.---So  iEn.  ix.  263.         \ 

Bina  Jabo  argento  perfe£b  atque  afpeia  fignis 
Pocula   > 

.  65 .  Holding  a  rti.'\  .  To  keep  them  all  to  t^  work,  on  paia  * 
of  being  fdsurged. 

^         '        '  ^yBluf. 
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Ergo  mifer  trepidas,  ne  ftercore  focda  canino 

Atria  difpliceant  oculis  venientis  amici  ?  65 

Ne  perfufa  luto  fit  porticus :  &  tamen  uno 

Semodio  icobis  haec  emurtdet  fenridus  unus : 

Ilhid  non  agitas,  ut  {andam  filius  omni 

Alpiciat  fine  labe  domttm,  vittoque  carentem  ? 

Gratum  eft,  quod  patria!  civem  populoque  dedifti,  70 

Si  facts,  ut  patriae  fit  idoneus,  udlis  agris, 

Utili^  &  bellorum,  H  pads  rebus  agendis  : 

Plurimunteniai  intererit;  quibus  artibus,  &  quibushunc  tu 

Marthua  tnftititas.    Serpente  cicanta  pidlos 

Nittrtty  &  inventa  per  devia  nira  lacerta :  75 

63.  BhfieriJ]    He  it  very  load  and  earneft  in  his  dirediont  ~ 
to  get  things  in  order. 

6^  Thireftnn,  HcJ]  Canft  tbou,  wretch  that  thou  art,  be  h 
Miatons  10  prevent  all  difpleafiire  to  thy  gueft,  by  his  feeing 
what  may  be  oflTenfive  about  thine  hoofe,  eitner  within  or  with- 
iHit,  and»  for  this  porpofe*  art  thou  fo  over-anxions  and  earneft» 
when  i  very  little  trouble  might  fuffice  for  this,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  no  pains  to  prevent  any  moral  filth  or  tarpitude  from 
being  feen  in  your  hemic  by  yoar  own  fon  ?  This  is  the  fub- 
ftince  of  the  poet's  argnment. 
*  65,  Tby  ccttrfs.]  Atrium  fignifies  a  court-yard,  a  court  be- 
fore an  boofe,  a  hall,  a  place  where  they  ufed  to  dine.  Ai  nsw. 
All  thefe  may  be  meant,  in  this  place,  by  the  plor.  atria ;  for,  to 
all  theft  places  tbeir  favourite  dogs  mighi  have  accefs,  and,  of 
coarfe,  might  daub  them. 

66.  T^  p9rcb9  licA  A  fort  of  gallery,  with  pillars,  at  the 
dkx>r  (ad  portam)  of  the  houfe ;  or  a  pUce  where  they  nfed  to 
walk,  and  (6  liable  to  be  dirty. 

'  —.«»  Strvint  in  J]   Servulus  (dim.  of  fervus)  a  fervant  lad. 

67.  Saw'ifufty  6rr.l  Scobs  fignifies  any  manner  of  powder, 
ordvil,  that  coroethof  fawing,  filing,  or  boring.  Probably  the 
Romans  fprinkled  over  the  Hoors  of  Uieir  porticos  with  iaw-duft, 
te  we  do  our  kitchens  and  lower  paru  of  the  houfe  with  fand,  to 
five  them  a  clean  appearance,  and  to  hinder  the  dirt  of  peo- 
ple's fhoes  from  ftickmg  to  the  floor.  See  Holyday,  note  3,  on 
this  Satire,  who  obferves,  that  Helic^abalus  was  (aid  to  ftrew  his 
porticos,  or  gaHery,  widb  the  duft  of  gold  and  filver. 

68.  Managi  it,  Ifc]  viz.  To  keep  vour  houfe  facred  to  vir- 
Ci|e  and  good  example,  ami  free  fpm  all  vicious  praAices,  that 
your  fon  may  not  be  corrupted  by  feeing  them^ 

70.  Jc^ 
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Therefore,  wretch,  doft  thou  tremble,  left,  foul  with  canine 

dung. 
Thy  courts  ihould  difplcafe  the  eyes  of  acoming  fnend  ?  65 
Left  the  porch  ihould  be  overfpread  with  mud  ?  and  yet  one 

fervant  boy. 
With  one  half  bumel  of  faw-diift,  can  deanfe  thefe : 
Doft  thou  not  manage  it,  that  thy  fon  fhduld  fee 
Thine  houfe,  iacred  without  all  fpot^  and  having  no  vice? 
It  is  acceptable,  that  you  have  given  a  citicen  to  your  coan« 

try  and  people,  70 

If  you  make  him,  that  he  may  be  meet  for  his  country,  ufe- 

ful  in  the  fields, 
tjfeful  in  managing  zfhin  both  of  war  and  peace : 
For  it  will  be  of  the  greateft  confequence,  in  what  arts,  and 

with  what  morals 
You  may  train  him  up.     With  a  (erpent  a  ftork  nouriihet 
Her  young,  and  with  a  lizard  found  in  the  devious  fields :  JS 

70.  JcciftmbUy  fsTr.]  i.  e.  To  the  poblic,  that,  by  begetting  a 
ion,  you  have  added  to  the  country  a  fobjed,  and  to  Rome  a  ci* 
tizen. 

7 1 .  If  you  maki  him,  &c.  ]  If  yoa  lb  educate  and  form  him, 
that  he  may  be  an  ufeful  membier  of  ibciety. 

In  tkefieUs,}    Wdl  (kilUd  in  a^ricultnre. 

72.  In  managing  affairs,  fic.'\  Capable  of  tranfading  th« 
bufinefs  of  a  (bldier,  or  that  of  a  lawyer  or  fenator.  The  oppo- 
ftcion  of  belli  U  pacis,  like  arma  &  togse,  in  cedant  arma  togse, 
feems  to  carry  this  meaning. 

SoHolyd.— the  helmet  or  the  gown. 

The  old  Romans  were  careful  U>  to  breed  up  their  ions,  that 
afterwards  thejr  might  be  ufeful  to  their  country  in  peace  or 
war,  or  plougmng  the  eround.    J.  D  a  y  d  s  n  ,  junior. 

73.  In  what  arts,  {^.]  So  as  to  make  him  ufeful  to  die 
public. 

«— —  What  morals,  Cffr.]  So  as  to  regulate  his  conduA,  not 
only  as  to  his  private  behaviour,  but  as  to  his  demeanour  in  any 
public  office  which  he  may  be  called  to. 

74.  A  fivrk  murijhes,  6ff.]  i.  e.  Feeds  her  yonng  ones  with 
inakes  and  lizards. 

7{.  DtviousJiiUs,']  Devius  (ex  de  and  via— ^quafi  a  reAI  vtt 
remotum)  iignifies  out  of  the  way,  or  road. 

Devia 
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UK'eadem  fumt)tU  quxruitt  animalia  pennis.    . 

VuJtur  jumento  k  canibuS)  crucibufquc  reliilis^ 

Ad  foetus  properat)  partemqu^  cadaveris  affert. 

Hinc  eft  ergo  cibus  magni  quoque  vulturls,  &  fe 

Pafcentis,  propria  cum  jam  facit  arbore  nidos.  to 

$ed  leporem,  aut  caprcani)  iamulte  Jdvis)  &  genero£s 

In  faltu  venantur  ares  :  hinc  praeda  cubili 

Ponitur :  inde  aUtem,  cum  fe  matura  levari^ 

Progenies  ftimulante  fiune^  feftinat  ad  illam^ 

Quam  primum  rupto  pracdam  guftaverat  ovo.  8^ 

^dificator  erat  Centronius,  &  modo  curvo 
Littore  Cajetx,  fumma  nunc  I'iburis  arce^ 
Nunc  Prxneftinis  in  montibus,  alta  parabat 
Culmina  villarum,  Graecis^  longcque  petitis 
Marmoribus,  vinccns  Fortunae  atque  Herculis  scdem  ;    9(5 

Devia  rara  may  be  anderdood  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  where  ferpeilts  and  lizards  are  tifually  fottnd. 

76.  TaJti  their  <wings.]  i.  e.  The  young  ftorks,  when  able  to 
fly  and  provide  for  themfelves,  will  feek  the  fame  animals  for 
food,  with  which  they  were  fed  by  the  old  ones  in  the  neil. 

77.  fTi/h  ca/tk,  Cfr.]  The  vulture  feeds  her  young— ju^ 
mento— with  the  flefhof  dead  catrle,  and  of  dead  dogs. 

Relics  from  crojffes.]  i.e.  Feeds  on  the  remains  of  the 

bodies  of  malefadors  that  were  left  expofed  on  croiTes*  or  gib* 
bets,  and  brings  part  of  the  carcafe  to  her  neil — 1. 78. 

79.  Hence,  &r.]  Ftom  thus  being  fuppi led  with  fuchfortof 
food  by  the  old  one,  the  young  vulture,  when  (he  is  grown  up  to 
be  a  great  bird,  feeds  upon  the  fame. 

80.  IVhen  nmjii^  Wf.]  She  feeds  herfclf  and  her  young  in  thef 
fame  manner,  whenever  fhe  has  a  neil  of  her  own,  in  fome  tree 
which  (lie  appropriates  for  building  in. 

81.  Handmaids  o/Jeve.]  Eagles.  SeeHor.  Lib.  iv.  Odeir4 
1. 1 ,  &  (eq.  where  the  eagle  is  called  minidrum  fulminis  ali- 
tem»  becaufe  fuppofed  to  carry  Jove's  thunder.  See  Fa  a  n ci  s, 
note  there. 

81—2.  Nohle  birds,  Wr.]  Not  only  eagles,  jbut  the  falcons 
of  various  kinds,  hunt  hares  and  kids,  and  having  caught  them^ 
carry  them  to  their  ncfts  to  feed  their  young  with* 

83.  Thence,  ^r.]  i,  c.  From  being  fed  with  fuch  fort  of  food 
when  young. 

—  The  maturi  progeny,^  The  young  ones,  when  grown  opi 
aiul  foil  fledged. 

%j^.Riufed 
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They,  when  they  take  fl\eir.wingp,  feekthe  fiunc  animals.  • 
Th&vulture.with  cattle^  and  with  dogs,  and  with  relics  from 

croffes,  .         ^     . 

Haftens  to  her  youngs  and  brings  part  of  a  dead  body. 
Iffnce  is  the  food  alfo  of  a  great  vulture,  and  of  one  feeding; 
]^erfe]f,  when  now  fhe  makes  nefts  in  her  own  tree*        8a 
But  the  hare  or  the  kid,  the  handmaids  of  Jove,and  the  nobl«^ 
Birds,  hunt  in  the  foreft,  hence  prey  is  put 
In  their  neft :  but,  thence,  the  mature  progeny,  when 
It  has  raifed  itfelf,  hunger  ftimulating,  haftens  to  that 
Prey,  which  it  had  firft  tafted  the  egg  being  broken.       85r 

Centronius  was  a  builder,  and  now  on  the  crooked 
Shore  of  Caieta,.now  on  the  higheft  fummit  of  Tibur, 
Now  in  the  Praeneftine  mountains,  was  preparing  the  high 
Tops  of  villas,  with  Grecian,,  and  with  marble  fought 
Afar  ofF,  exceeding  the  temple  of  Fortune  and  of  Hcr-» 

cules :  90 

^4.  Raifed  itfelf ^  tfr.]  Upon  its  wings,  and  takes  its  flight.  • 
— —  Hunger  ftimuJating,']     When  fharpened  by  hunger. 
84 — 5.  Haftens  to  that  frey.l     To  the  fame  fort  of  fwxi. 

85.  PThicb  it  had  firft  tafted,  £ffr.]  Which  it  had  been  ufe^ 
to  from  the  time  it  was  firft  hatched — ruptoovo,  from  the  broken 
9%% — from  its  very  egg-{bell,  as  we  fay.  . 

86.  Centronics,]  A  famous  extravagant  architedt,  who,  with 
lis  foD  (who  took  after  him)  built  away  all  his  eftate,  and  had 
fo  many  palaces  at  laft,  that  he  was  too  poor  to  live  in  any  of 
them. 

87.  Caieta,]  A  fea-port  in  Campania,  not  far  from  Bais, 
built  in  memory  of  Caieta,  ourfe  to  ^neas,  SeeJEn,  vii.  1. 1^— 4. 
The  {hore  was  here  remarkably  fmuous  and  crooked.  . 

"'--^  Summit  of  Ti bur."]     See  Sat.  iii.  192,  note. 

88.  Braneftint  mountains,]  On  the  mouutains  near  Prznelte> 
a  city  of  Italy,  about  tvventy  miles  froxn  Rome. 

— —  fTas  preparing,]  Planning  and  buildings  thus  prepar- 
ing them  for  habitation: 

88—9.  .TIu  high  lops,  Wf ,]  Magnificent  and  lofty  country- 
ioufcs. 

89..  IVitb  Grecian,  fef^.J    FiniOied  in  the  raoll  fuperb  tafle 
with  Grecian  and  other  kinds  of  foreign  marble. 
'    90.  Tempi*  if  fortune  S]    There  was  one  at  &oae  built  of 

the 
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Ut  Qnido  vincdNit  Capitolia  iMrt  Pofidet. 

Dtim  fie  ergp  haUtat  CeimoiituS)  imminuit  tem^ 

Fregit  ope%  ncc  parva  tunoi  nenfiin  rdide 

partis  erat:  tocam  banc  mrbavit  fiEus  aniens^ 

Dum  mdioit  novas  attoUit  mannore  irillas;  95 

Quidam  (brdti  metuentem  Sabbata  palrem^ 
Nil  praeter  nubes,  &  ccrii  numen  adorant ; 
Nee  diftaie  putant  humani  came  fiiiUam, 
Quiftoterabffinuiti  moz&pnqNtdapoaunt: 


*  die  fineft  ttarble  by  Neio— bot  bere  ii  meant  that  at  Pm- 
iieAe* 

90.  O/HiraJa.}  At  Tibor,  iriiere  theic  was  a  veiy  great 
fibmjr. 

91.  AameiPf/Ugf,(ifA  AfreedaunaadftvoiiriteorClaii^ 
ditt»C«fiu'»Mio was pofldM of imaenfe riches;  hebuiltoathe 
hatt  at  Btam  tame  baths  wUch  were  very  aaagniticent^  and 
called*  after  him*  Polidiawe. 

— i  Oar  a^ihli.l  Of  which  there  were  ieveraU  befides  that 
at  Heme*  as  at  Capnat  Pompeiat  and  other  places.  Bat  the  poet 
meatts  particalarly  the  capitol  at  Rome,  whichj  after  having 
been  burnt,  was  reboilt  and  beaatificd  moft  magnificently  by 
Domttian. 

91.  IFSili  tkus,  {^i*.]  While  he  thos  boilds  and  inhabits  foch 
expenfive  and  nmgnificent  houTes,  he  outnuis  his  income. 

93.  Nmri^^  tf  r.]  Nevertheldst  though  he  leffened  his  lor* 
tune,  yet  theie  was  no  fmall  part  of  it  ten. 

9A.  IKr  mmJ/mt  ^cA  His  fim,  who#  from  the  example  of 
hii  father,  had  oootraded  a  ibrt  of  madnds  for  expenfive  bmld* 
ing,  confeanded  the  lemainbg  part  of  his  Other's  fbrtnne,  when 
it  came  to  him#  afker  his  fiidm's  death. 

05.  HtMif  ivMv  nnlkttt  (^r.]  Bodeavooring  to  excel  his 
fiMher,  and  to  mdld  at  a  Hili  greater  expeace,  with  more  ooftly 
aaaterials. 

This  inSaac^  of  Centronins  and  hk  £»  is  here  given  as  a 
proof  of  the  PjBet's  aignasent,  that  diildren  wiU  follow  the  vices 
and  Miies  of  narcnts,  and  perhaps  even  exceed  them  (comn. 
1.  cf.)  I  therefore parenu  fhonld  be  very  carefhl  of  the  example 
vAich  they  let  their  children. 

96.  9m$  ekM€$»  &r.]    Soititi— I.  e*  it  fidls  to  the  lot  gf 


-«-^  FiMTs  fhi  isihmhM.I   Not  only  reverences  the  fev^nfb 
dav»  but  the  other  Jewifli  feats,  whidi  were  called  Sabbaihl. 
The  poet  having  liewn,  that  chtldvta  follow  the  i^xam^  of 
5  their 
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As  the  eunuch  Pofides  out-did  our  capitals. 

While  thus,  therefore,  Centronius  dwells,  he  dtminiihed 
his  cftate, 

He  impaired  his  wealth,  nor  yet  was  the  meafure  of  the  re- 
maining 

Part  fmall :  his  mad  Ton  confounded  all  this, 

While  he  raifed  up  new  villas  i«rith  better  marble,  95 

Some  chance  to  have  a  father  who  fears  the  Sabbaths, 

They  adore  nothing  befide  the  clouds,  and  the  Deity  of 
heaven : 

Nor  do  they  think  fwine's  flefh  to  be  different  from  human, 

From  which  the  father  abftain'd  i  and  foon  they  lay  aiide 
their  foreflcins, 

their  parents  In  vice  and  folly,  here  (hews,  that  in  religious  mat- 
ters alfo  children  are  led  by  their  parents  example. 

97.  Befide  the  clouds, '\     fiecaule  the  Jews  aid  not  worfhip 
images,  bat  looked  toward  heaven  when  they  prayed,  they  were 
charged  with  worfhipping  the  clouds,  the  heathen  having  no  , 
notion  bat  of  worfhipping  fome  viiible  object. 

— —  Tbi  Deity  of  heaven,']  Juvenal,  though  he  was  wife 
enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  country  gods,  vet  had  not  any  notion 
of  the  ONE  TRUE  coo,  .which  makes  him  ridicule  the  Jewiih 
worlhip. 

However,. I  doubt  much«  whether,  by  numen  cceli,  in  this 
place,  we  are  not  to  (uppofe  Juvenal  as  reprefenting  the  Jews  to 
worfhip  the  material  heaven,  ''  the  blue  xtherial  fky»"  (as 
Mr.  Addifon  phrafes  it  in  his  tranflation  of  the  19th  Pfalm) 
imagining  that  they  made  a  deity  of  it,  as  he  fuppoied  tbey  did 
of  the  clouds — ^this  I  think  the  rather,  as  it  ftands  here  joined 
with  nubes,  and  was  likewife  a  vifible  objedl.  See  Tacitus^ 
Hifl.  V.  initio. 

As  for  the  God  of  Heaven,  he  was  to  Juvenal,  as  to  the  Athe* 
nians,  ayfur^  dio;  (fee  Ads  xvii.  23.)  utterly  unknown  ;  aud 
therefore  the  poet  could  not  mean  him  by  numen  coeli.—"  After 
the  wifdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wifdom  knew  not  God." 
I  Cor.  i.  21. 

98.  Simni's  flejh  different  from  human. '\  They  think  it  as 
abominable  to  eat  the  one  as  the  other.  Here  he  ignorantly  ri* 
dicules  their  obfervance  of  that  law.  Lev.  xi.  7,  &c. 

99.  The  father  9  l^c.'\  He  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  tradi- 
tion, as  if  the  fon  only  did  i^j^caufe  his  flitber  did  it  before 
him.  ^ 

Vol.  II.  O  99.  Soon 
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Romanas  autem  foliti  contemnerc  leges,  100 

Judaicum  edifcunt,  &  fervant,  ac  metuunt  jus, 

Tradidit  arcano  quodcunquc  volumine  Mofes : 

Non  monftrare  vias,  eadem  iiifi  facra  colenti ; 

Quaefitum  ad  fontem  folos  deducere  verpos. 

Sed  pater  in  caufa,  cui  feptima  quxque  fuit  lux  105 

Ignava,  &  partem  vitx  non  jittigit  uUam. 

Sponte  tamen  juvenes  itnitantur  cxtera :  fol^m 
Inviti  quoque  avaritiam  cxcrcerc  jubcntur. 
Fallit  enim  vitium  fpecie  virtutis,  &  umbra, 

99.  Soon  they  lay  afiJe,  l^cJ]  Here  he  ridicules  the  rite  of 
circamcifion*  which  was  peformed  on  the  eighth  day  after  their 
birth>  according  to  Gen.  xvii.  10,  Se  feq. 

100.  Ufeii  to  deffife^  ^c,'\  It  being  their  wonted  cuilom  and 
prance  to  hold  the  laws  of  Rome,  relative  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
gods  in  particular,  in  the  highefl  contempt.     See  Exod.  xxiii. 

loi.  They  Uarn.'\  From  their  cluldhood.  Edifcunt — ^leara 
by  heart. 

— —  And  ktep*'\    Obferve. 

■  ■        And  fear. '\    And  reverence— 

102.  Wbat/oe^ver  Mofes,  ^r.]  i.  c.  Whatfocver  it  be  that 
Mofes,  &c. — From  this  pafFage  it  appears,  that  Mofes  was 
known  and  acknowledged,  by  the  heathen,  to  be  the  lawgiver 
of  the  Jews. 

—  Secret  'volume.']  By  this  is  meant  the  Pentateuch  (fo 
called  from  «e$1f,  five,  and  Tiv;^o(,  a  book  or  volume)  or  five 
books  of  Mofes.  A  copy  of  this  was  kept,  as  it  is  to  this  day» 
^n  every  fynagogue,  locked  up  in  a  prefs,  or  chcft  (area),  and 
never  expofed  to  fight,  unlefs  when  brought  out  to  be  red  at  the 
lime  of  worlhip  in  the  fynagogue,  and  then  (as  now)  it  was  re- 
turned to  its  place,  and  again  locked  up.  This  is  probably  al- 
luded to  by  Juvenal's  epithet  of  arcano,  from  area — as  Roma- 
nus,  from  Roma.  See  Ainsw.  Arcanus  -a  *um. — Volumine, 
from  volvo,  to  roll,  denotes  that  the  hook  of  the  law  was  rolled, 
not  folded,  up.     See  Sat.  x.  126,  note. 

103.  Not  to  fhenu  the  ijjays,  ^c]  Tiiey  were  forbidden  cer- 
tain connexions  with  the  heathen — bat  when  the  poet  repre- 
fents  them  (b  monflroufly  uncharitable,  as  not  to  ihew  a  ftranger 
the  way  to  a  place  which  he  was  enquiring  after,  unlefs  he  were 
a  Jew,  he  m^y  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  from  prejudice  and  mifin- 
formation.     So  in  the  next  line — 

104.  To  lead,  Wr.]  He  f^pofes,  that,  if  a  man,  who  was 
not  a  Jew,  were  ever  lo  thirfty,  and  silked  the  way  to  fome  fpring 

9  to 
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But  ufed  to  defpi/c  the  Roman  laws,  ,100 

They  learn,  and  keep,  and  fear  the  Jewifli  law, 
Whatfoever  Mofes  hath  delivered  in  the  fecret  volume : 
Not  to  ihew  the  ways,  unlefs  to  one  obferving  the  fame  rites. 
To  lead  the  circumcifed  only  to  a  fought-for  fountain  j 
But  the  father  is  in  fault,   to  whom   every  feventh  day 

was  105 

Idle,  and  he  did  not  meddle  with  any  part  of  life. 

Young  men,  neverthelefs,  imitate  the  reft  of  their  own 

accord ;  only 
Avarice  they  are  commanded  to  cxercife  againft  their  willsi 
For  vice  deceives  under  the  appearance  and  fhadow  of  virtue, 

to  qdench  his  thir(t>  they  woald  fqpner  let  him  perilh  than  di« 
redl  him  to  it.     But  no  fuch  thing  was  taught  by  Mofes.     See 
Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  and  ch.  xxiii.  9. 
Verpos,  like  Horace's  apella>  is  a  word  of  contempt. 

105.  Tbt father i  ^f.]  Who,  as  the  poet  would  be  nnder- 
ftood,  fet  them  the  example. 

E<uery  fervent h  day^  Wr.]   Throughout  the  year  this  was 

obferved  as  a  day  of  reft,  the  other  fabbaths  at  their  ilated 
times.  The  poet  ignorantly  imputes  this  merely  to  an  idle 
praflice,  which  was  handed  down  from  father  to  fori,  not  knowu 
ing  the  defign  and  importance  of  the  divine  command.  • 

106.  Meddle^  €iff.]  i,  e.  He  refrained  from  all  bufinefs,  even 
fuch  as  related  to  the  necefTaries  of  common  life.  The  Jews 
carried  this  to  a  fiiperftitious  heighth^they  even  condemned 
works  of  neceffity  and  charity,  if  done  on  the  Sabbath.  See 
John  vii.  23.  They  alfo  declared  felf-defence  to  be  unlawful 
on  the  Sabbath-day.     See  Ant.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.x.  p.  272. 

107.  Young  men^  ^r.]  The  poet  now  begins  on  the  fubjeft 
of  avarice,  in  order  to  Ihev/  bow  this  alfo  is  communicated  from, 
father  to  fon :  but  here  he  makes  a  diiUndlion.  As  to  other 
vices,  fays  he,  youth  want  no  force  to  be  put  upon  thcra  to  in- 
cline them  to  imitation ;  whereas,  this  of  avarice,  being  rather 
againil  their  natural  bent  towards  prodigality,  requires  fomc 
pains  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  inflil  it  Into  their  minds. 

The  reft, "]  The  other  vices  which  have  been  mentioned. 

loS.  Commanded f  i^c.J  They  have  much  pains  taken  with 
them  to  force  them,  as  it  were,  into  it*  againft  their  natural  in- 
clinations. 

109.  Vicedecei'ues,'l^c.'\  They  are  deceived  at  fir  ft,  by  be- 
ing taught  to  look  upon  that  as  virtuous,  from  its  appearance, 

O  2  which 
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Cum  fittrifte  habitu,  vultuque  &  vcftc  fcvcrum.        •  no 
Nee  dubie  tanquam  frugi  laudator  avarus, 
Tanquam  parcus  homo,  &  rerum  tutela  fuarum 
Gerta  magis,  quam  fi  fortunas  fervet  eafdem 
Hcfpferidum  ferpens,  aut  Ponticus  :  adde  quod  hunc,  de 
Quo  loquor,  cgrcgium  populus  putat,  atque  vercndum    115 
Artificcm :  quippe  his  crefcunt  patrlmonia  fabris. 
Sed  crefcunt  quocunque  modo,  majoraque  fiunt 
Incude  affidua,  femperque  ardente  camino. 

which  in  truth »  in  its  real  nature  and  deiign»  is  vicious.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  vice  to  be  concealed  under  the 
gsg-b  of  virtue^  as  in  the  inftance  which  the  poet  is  about  to  men- 
tion. In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  faid — Decipimur  fpecie  redti. 
Hor.  De  Art.  1.  ac. 

1 10.  Sad  in  habit,  Wr,]  The  poet,  in  this  line,  in  which  he 
is  defcribing  vice,  wearing  the  garb,  and  putting  on  the  fem- 
blance,  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  has  probably  in  his  eye  the  hypo- 
crites, who{n  he  fo  feverely  lafhes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Satire.     See  Sat.  ii.  1. 1— zo. 

Habitu,  here,  means  outward  carriage,  demeanour,  manner. 
Sad — trifte— grave,  penfive,  demure. 

—  Severe  in  couHtemince,  i^c]  A  feverity  of  countenance, 
and  a  negligence  in  drefs,  were  fuppofed  charafteriflic  of  wif- 
dom and  virtue,  and  were  therefore  in  high  efteem  among  the 
philofophers,  and  thofe  who  would  be  thought  wifer  and  better 
than  others.  Hence,  in  order  to  deceive,  theiejivere  aifumed 
by  vicious  people.     See  Matt.  vi.  16. 

111.  Doubtfully  prai/eii,  W^,]  Nobody  doubts  his  fincerity, 
or  that  he  is  other  than  his  appearance  befpeaks  him,  viz.  a 
frugal  man,  and  careful  of  his  affairs,  which  is  certainly  a  laud-/ 
able  charaAer. 

Sic  timidus  fe  cautum  vocat,  fordidas parcnm.       Sen. 

113.  More  certain,  ^f .]  At  the  fame  time  he  is  afting  from 
no  better  principle,  than  that  of  the  mod  fordid  avarice,  and 
takes  care  to  hoard  up  and  fecure  his  money-bags  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  they  are  fafer  than  if  guarded  by  the  dragon 
which  watched  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides,  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  from  whence,  notwithftanding,  Hercules  ftole  the  golden 
apples ;  or  by  the  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden  fleece  at 
Colchos,  in  Pontus,  from  whence,  notwithftanding,  it  was  ftolea 
by  Jafon. 
'114.  Jdtl,'\  We  may  al(p  add  to  this  account  of  the  charac- 
ter 
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When  it  is  fad  in  habit,  and  fevere  in  countenance  and 
drefs.  119 

Nor  is  the  mifer  doubtfully  praifed  as  frugal. 
As  «  thrifty  man,  and  a  fafeguard  of  his  own  affiirs. 
More  certain,  than,  if  thofe  fame  fortunes,  the  ferpent 
Of  the  Hefperides  or  of  Pontus,  (houid  keep.     Add,  that 
This  man,  of  whom  I  fpeak,  the  people  think  an  excellent, 
and  venerable  115 

Artift,  for  to  thefe  workmen  patrimonies  increafe : 
Butthey  increafeby  whatfoever  means,  and  become  greater 
By  the  affiduous  anvil,  and  the  forge  always  burning. 

ter  here  fpoken  of,  that  he  is  in  high  eftimation  with  the  ge- 
nerality of  people,  who  always  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  is 
worth. 

At  bona  pars  hominam>  decepta  cupidine  falfS, 
Nil  fatis  eH,  inquit,  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas,  fis. 

HoR.  Lib,  i.  Sat.i.  1.  61— 2. 

'*  Some  felf-deceiv'd,  who  think  their  lull  of  gold 

**  Is  bat  a  love  of  fame,  this^maxim  hold— 

**  No  fortune's  large  enough,  fincc  others  rate 

««  Our  worth  proportioned  to  a  large  cftatc."     Francis. 

115.  Tbey  think  bim^  ^c,'\  They  reckon  this  man,  who  ^as 
been  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune  to  fo  large  an  amount,  an 
excellent  workman  in  his  way,  and  to  be  highly  reverenced. 

1 16.  To  rhe/eiAJorkmen,  ^^.J  Fabris,  here,  is  metaphorical, 
and  is  applied  to  thefe  fabricators  of  wealth  for  themfelves,  becaufe 
thofe  who  coined  or  made  money  for  the  public  were  called  fa- 
bri,  or  monetse  fabricatores.  Faber  ufually  denotes  a  fmlth-^ 
1.  e.  a  workman  in  iron  and  other  hard  materials,  a  forger,  m 
hammerer  :  fo  thefe  mifers,  who  were  continually  at  work  to  in- 
creafe their  wealth,  might  be  faid  to  forge  and  hammer  out  a 
fortune  for  themfelves,  and  in  this  fenfe  might  be  called  ^ri» 
Tofuch  as  thefe,  fays  the  poet,  riches  increafe, 

117.  By  nvbatfoen^er  means.]  They  are  not  very  fcmpulous 
or  nice,  as  to  the  means  of  increafing  their  ftore,  whether  by 
right  or  wrong. 

118.  By  the  aj/tduous  anvil,  and  the  forge ^  Wr.]  The  poet 
flill  continues  his  metaphor.  As  fmitbs,  by  continaal  beating 
their  iron  on  the  anvil,  and  having  the  forge  always  heated,  fa* 
bricate  and  complete  a  great  deal  of  woik  ;  fo  thefe  mifert 
are  always  forging  and  falhioning  (omething  or  other  to  increafe 

O  3  their 
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Et  pater  ergo  animi  feliccs  credit  avaros, 

Qui  miratur  opes,  qui  nulla  exempla  bead  I2Q 

Pauperis  cSt  putat ;  juvcnes  hortatur,  ut  illam 

Ire  viam  pergant,  &  eidem  incumbere  fcilae. 

Sunt  quxdam  vitiorum  elementa  :  his  protinus  illos 

Imbuit,  &  cogit  minimas  edifccre  fordcs, 

Mox  acqiiirendi  docet  infetiabile  votum  :  1^5 

Scrvorum  ventres  modio  caftigat  iniquo, 

Ipfe  quoque  efuricns  :  neque  enim  omnia  fudlnet  unquam 


their  wealth.  Their  inceffant  toil  and  labour  may  be  compared 
to  working  at  the  anvil,  and  the  burning  defire  of  the^r  minds  to 
the  lighted  forge.  Camino,  here,  is  to  be  andeiftood  of  the 
forge  or  furnace  in  which  the  iron  is  heated. 

1 19.  The  father  therefore  ^  Wf .]  Seeing  thefc  men  abound  in 
wealth,  and  not  recolleding  what  pains  it  coft  them>  both  of 
body  and  mind,  to  acquire  it,  thinlting  the  ricli  are  the  only 
happy  people,  and  that  a  poor  man  muft  be  mifcrable — 

121.  Exhorts  his  young  men.']  His  fons  that  are  growing  up. 

122.  Togo  that nvay."]  To  tread  in  the  Iteps  of  thefc  money- 
getting  people. 

—  ■  ^fpy  eameftlyy  Wf.]  Incumbo  fignifies  to  apply  with 
«arncftnefs  and  diligence  to  any  thing.  The  father  here  re- 
commends it  to  his  Tons,  to  apply  themfelves  diligently  to  the 
jprafliccs  of  thefe  people,  whom  the  poet  humouroufly  fiyles  a 
ieft— as  if  they  were  a  feft  of  pbilofophers,  to  which  the  word 
properly  belon^js.  Thofe  who  joined  in  following  the  do^rines 
of  Plato,  were  laid  to  be  of  the  Platonic  fed-^to  feda  Socrai- 
tica,«-Se£la  comes  from  fequor,  to  follow. 

123.  Certain  elements f  ^r.]  Certain  rudiments  or  begin- 
nings.— The  father  does  not  all  at  once  bid  his  fons  to  be  cove- 
tous, but  infiouates  into  their  minds,  by  little  and  little,  fordid 
principles.  This  he  does  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing them,  which  1  take  to  be  the  meaning-  of  protinus  here.— 
Imbuo  fignifies  to  feaion  meat,"or  the  like  ;  foi  by  metaph.  to 
feaibn  the  mind — alfo  to  furniih,  or  flore. 

124.  Compels  them  to  learn ^^c]  Prom  his  example,  Hitlc 
paltry  adls  of  meannefs  and  avarice — minimas  fordes. 

125.  By^and-hy^  As  ihey  grow  up,  he  opens  his  grand 
plan  to  them  ;  and  as  they  have  been  taught  to  be  mean  and 
ilingy  in  lefier  matters,  he  now  inftrufts  them  how  to  thrive,  by 
applying  the  fame  principles  to  the  fcience  of  getting  money 
by  low  and  illiberal  means. 

— —  In/lit iahle  ivijb,]    A  dcfirc  that  can  never  be  fatisfied— 

iuch 
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And  the  father  therefore  believes  the  covetous  happy  of  mind. 
Who  admires  wealth,  who  thinks  that  there  are  no  exam- 
ples J  20 
Of  an  happy  poor  man  s  he  exhorts  his  young  men,  that  they 
May  perfift  to  go  that  way,  and  apply  earneftly  to  the  fame 

fea. 
There  are  certain  elements  of  vices  s  with  thefe  he  imme* 

diately  feafons 
Them,  and  compels  them  to  learn  the  moft  trifling  ftinginefs* 
By-and-by  he  teaches  an  infatiable  wifti  of  acquiring :  125 
He  chaftifes  the  belMi^f  thefervants  with  an  unjuft  meafure. 
He  alfo  hungering :  for  neither  does  he  ever  bear 

fuch  is  the  inordinate  love  of  money.     Amor  habendi.    Vi  r  c . 
i£n.  viii.  1.327. 

ia6.  He  chaJHxes,  Wc]  The  poet  in  this,  and  in  fome  of 
the  following  lines,  particularizes  certain  inilances  of  thofe  mi-, 
nimae  fordes,  which  he  had  hinted  at  1.  1244  and  which  the  fa- 
ther is  fuppofed  to  fet  an  example  of  to  his  fons,  in  order  to  fea- 
f  )n  and  prepare  their  minds  for  greater  a6b  of  fordid nefs  and 
avarice. 

Firft,  Juvenal  takes  notice  of  the  way  in  which  the  father 
treats  his  fervants.  He  pinches  their  bellies,  by  withholding 
from  them  their  dae  allowance  of  food,  by  giving  them  fhort 
meafure,  which  is  implied  by  inlqao  modio.  The  Romans  mea- 
sured out  the  food  which  they  gave  their  (laves ;  this  was  fo 
much  a  month,  and  therefore  called  demenfum,  horn  menfis— 
or  rather,  perhaps,  from  demetior — whence  part,  demenfus  -a 
-am. 

We  find  this  word  in  Ter.  Phorm.  Adl  i.  5c.  i.  1. 9.  where 
Davus  is  reprefenting  Geta,  as  havine  faved  fomething  out  of 
bis  allowance,  as  a  prefent  for  the  bride  of  his  mailer's  fon. 

Quod  ille  unciatim  vix  de  demenfo  fuo, 
Suum  defraudans  geniumi  compfiriit  mifer. 

Geta  had  faved  fome  of  his  corn,  of  which  the  ilaves  hac^  fo 
many  meafures  every  month,  and  turned  it  into  money.  Mo- 
dium  was  a  meafure  of  about  a  peck  and  an  half.    Ax  nsw. 

127.  Hi  al/o  hungering.']  Half  llarying  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time. 

—  Neither  does  Ife,  Wc]  He  does  not  fuffer^  or  permit,  all 
the  pieces  of  bread,  which  are  fo  Hale  as  to  be  blue  with  moul- 
dinefs,  and  mufly  with  being  hoarded  up,  to  b^  eaten  up  at  once« 
but  makes  them  ferve  again  and  again, 

O  4  129.  TIfi 
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Mucida  ccerulei  pants  confumere  frufta^ 

Hcfternum  folitus  medio  fervare  minutal 

Septembri ;  nee  non  difFerre  in  tempora  coenae  139 

Alterius,  conchen  aeftivi  cum  parte  lacerti 

Signatam,  vel  dimidio  putrique  flluro, 

f  ilaque  k&\vi  numerata  indudere  porri : 

Invttatus  ad  hacc  aliquis  de  ponte  negaret. 

Sed  quo  divitias  hxc  per  tormenta  coaf^as  ?  135 

Cum  furor  baud  dubius,  cum  fit  manifefta  phrenefis, 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egcnti  vivcre  iato  ? 

129.  Tbthajh,  Wf.]  Minutal— a  dilh  made  with  herbs  and 
meat*  and  other  things  chopped  together — from  minuo»  to  di* 
minifh,  or  make  a  thing  lefs. 

—  Ofyefierday,\  Which  had  been  drcffed  the  day  before, 
and  now  lerved  up  again.  This  he  will  ftill  keep»  though  in 
the  month  of  September,  a  time  of  year  when,  from  the  au« 
tumnal  damps,  vidlaals  foon  grew  putrid.  The  blalls  of  the 
fouth-wind  at  that  time  were  particularly  infalubrious.  See 
Sat.vi.  516,  note. 

130.  Alfo  to  defer ^  (!fr.]  Who  accuHoms  himfelf  to  keep  for 
a  fecond  meal. 

131.  Thihean.'\     Conchis.-«-See  Sat.  iii.  993*  note. 

— *  Bealid  up,\  Put  into  fome  velTcl,  the  cover  or  mouth  of 
which  was  fealed  up  clofe  with  the  mailer's  feal,  to  prevent  the 
fervaots  getting  at  it.  Or  perhaps  into  fome  cupboard,  the 
door  of  which  had  the  matter's  feal  upon  it. 

131—2.  Partofa/umTHerJiJh.']  Lacerti  aedivi.— What  fifli 
the  lacertus  was,  I  do  not  any  where  find  with  certainty.  Ai  n  s- 
woRTH  calls  it  a  kind  of  cheap  fi(h  ufually  falted.  This,  men- 
tioned here,  is  called  a  fummer-fi(h ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  caught 
in  the  fummer-time  ;  and  for  this  rcafon,  tio  doubt,  not  very 
likely  to  keep  long  fweet. 

132.  IVitb  half  a  ftinking  Jhad,}  See  Sat.  iv.  33;  and 
AiNsw.  Siluros.     Lit.  and  with  an  half  and  putrid  filurus. 

133.  Tojhutup.']  Indudere— i.  c.  to  include  in  the  fame 
fealed  veffel, — The  infinitive  indudere,  like  the  fervare,  1. 129, 
and  the  non  diiFerre,  1. 130,  is  governed  by  the  folitus,  1.  129. 

Numbered  threads,  ^f.]     Se^vi  porri.— In  Sat.  iii. 

293 — 4»  Juvenal  calls  it  feftile  porrom.  Sec  there. — There 
were  two  different  fpecies  of  the  leek  ;  one  fort  was  called  fec- 
tum,  fedtile,  and  fe6livnm-*-the  other  capitatum  ;  the  former  of 
which  was  reckoned  the  worft.     See  Plin.  Lib.  xix.  c.  vi. 

From  the  bottom  of  a  leek  there  are  fibres  which  hang  down- 

wardsj 
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To  confume  all  the  mufty  pieces  of  blue  bread, 

Who  is  ufed  to  keep  the  hafli  of  yefterday  in  the  midft  of 

September ;  alfo  to  defer,  to  the  time  of  another  fupper,  130 

The  bean,  fealed  up  with  part  of  a  fummer 

Fifh,  or  with  half  a  ftinking  (had. 

And  to  (hut  up  the  numbered  threads  of  a  fe£tive  leek : 

Any  one  invited  from  a  bridge  to  thefe,  would  refufe. 

But  for  what  end  are  riches  gather'd  by  thefe  torments,    1 35 

Since  it  is  an  undoubted  madnefs,  fince  it  is  a  manifeftfrenzj^ 

That  you  may  die  rich,  to  live  with  a  needy  fate  i 

wards,  when  the  leek  is  taken  oat  of  the^roandj  which  the  poet 
here  calls  fila»  or  threads^  which  they  refemble.  He  here  ha-* 
moaroufly  reprefents  a  perfon  fo  fordidly  avaricious,  as  to  count 
the  threads,  or  fibres,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ieek,  that  if  one  of 
thefe  fhoald  be  miffing  he  mieht  find  it  oat. 

The  epithets,  fe£dvum  and  feCtWe,  are  given  to  that  fort  of 
leek,  from  its  being  ufual  to  cat  or  ihred  it  into  fmall  pieces 
when  mixed  with  vidaals  of  any  kind*  See  Ainsw.  Sec* 
tivtts. 

134.  Imiited  frtn  thi  hridgt,'\  See  Sat.  iv.  11 6.  The 
bridges  about  Rome  were  the  afual  places  where  beggars  took 
their  fbind,  in  order  to  beg  of  the  pafifengers. 

The  poet,  to  finifli  his  dcfaiption  of  the  mifer's  hoard  of  vie* 
tnals,  here  tells  as,  that  if  this  wretch  were  to  invite  a  common 
beggar  to  fuch  provifions  as  he  kept  for  himfelf  and  family,  the 
beggar  would  refufe  to  come. 

135.  But  for  txjbat  end,  Vc]     Some  verb  muft  be  anderftood 
here,  as  habes,  or  poffides,  or  the  like— i^therwife  the  accufa- 
tive  cafe  is  without  a  verb  to  govern  it.     We  may  then  read  the 
line- 
To  what  purpofe  do  you  poflefs  riches,  gathered  together  by 

thefe  torments^i.  e.  with  fo  much  poniihment  and  uneafinefi 
to  yourfelf  ?     See  Sat.  x.  1. 12>  13. 

136.  Undoubted  madm/sy  ^cA  So  Uor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  ii* 
1,  82. 

Danda  eft  hellebori  maltd  pars  maxima  avaris, 
Nefcio  an  Anticyram  ratio  iliis  deAinet  omnem. 

Mifers  make  whole  Anticyra  their  own  ; 

Its  hellebore  referved  for  them  alone.        Francis* 

For  Anticyra,  fee  above,  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  1. 97,  note. 

1 37.  A  needy  fate,  ^c,}  i.  e.  To  (hare  the  fate  of  the  poor  ; 
to  live  as  if  defined  to  poverty  and  want,  for  the  iake  of  beine 

rich 
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Interea  pleno  cum  turget  facculus  ore, 

CrESCIT     amor    NUMMI,    (QUANTUM    IPSA     PECUKIA 

crescit; 
£t  minus  banc  optat,  qui  ^on  habet.  ergo  {)aratur        14Q 
Altera  villa  tibi,  cum  rus  non  fufficit  unumi 
Et  proferre  libet  fines  ;  majorque  videtur, 
Et  melior  vicina  feges :  mercaris  &  banc,  & 
Arbufta,  &  denfa  montcm  qui  canct  oliva : 
Quorum  fi  pretio,  dominus  non  yincitur  ullo,  145 

No£^e  boves  macri,  laflfoque  famelica  coUo 
Armenta  ad  virides  hujus  mittentur  ariftas ; 
Nee  prius  inde  domum,  quam  tota  no  valla  faevos 
In  ventres  abeant,  ut  credas  falcibus  adlum. 
Dicere  vix  poflis,  quam  multi  talia  plorent,  15Q 

rich  when  you  die,  a  time  when  your  riches  can  avail  you  nothingi 
be  they  ever  fo  great. 

138.  When  the  hagfioelh^  Wr.]  And  all  this,  for  which  you 
are  tormenting  yourlelf  at  this  rate,  you  find  no  fatisfadion  or 
contentment  in  ;  for  when  your  bags  are  filled  up  to. the  very 
mouth,  Hill  yoa  want  more.  The  getting  money,  and  the  love 
of  money,  increafc  together  :  the  more  you  have,  the  more  yoi^ 
want. 

Crefcit  indulgens  fibi  dirus  hydrops,  &c. 

See  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  ii.  and  Lib.  lii.  Ode  xvi.  1. 17*  18* 

Crefcentem  fequitur  cura  pecuniae^ 
Majorumque  fames. 

140,  He  'Wipes  for  it  lefs,  ^r.]  *  A  poor  man  looks  no  farther 
than  a  fupply  of  his  prefent  wants ;  he  never  thinks  of  any  thing 
more.  . 

— —  Therefore.  \     Becaufe  thou  ar^  iofatiable  in  thy  deiires. 
' '  ■■■,.      //  prepared,  l^cJ]    Not  content  with  one  country-honfe, 
another  is  purchafcd,  and  gotten  ready,  prepared  for  thy  recep- 
tion, as  one  will  not  fufiice. 

142.  //  likes  you  to  extend^  (ifr.]  Yoa  think  the  prefent  limits 
of  your  eftate  too  confined,  and  therefore  you  want  to  enlarge 
them. 

143.  Neighbour's  corn.']  Arillais  properly  the  beard  of  corn, 
and,  by  fyncc.  the  whole  ear ;  and  fo  the  corn  itfelf,  as  growing. 
You  take  it  into  your  head  that  your  neighbour's  corn  looks  bet- 
ter than  yours,  therefore  you  determine  to  purchafe,  and  to  pof- 
fefs  yourfclf  of  his  eflate. . 

144.  Gro^ues 
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In  the  mean  time,  when  the  bag  fwells  with  a  full  mouthy 

ThB  love  of  MqSEY  INCREASES,  AS  MUCH  AS  MONEY 

ITSELF  increases; 
And  he  wiflies  for  it  left,  who  has  it  not*     Therefore  Is 

prepared  140 

Another  villa  for  you,  when  one  country  feat  is  not  fufficient ; 
And  it  likes  yoa  to  extend  your  borders ;  and  greater  apj^ears 
And  better  your  neighbour's  corn :  you  buy  alfo  this,  and 
proyes  of  trees,  and  the  mountain  which  is  white  with  the 

thick  olive : 
With  any  price  of  whiph  if  the  owner  js  not  prevailed 

on,  145 

By  night  the  lean  oxen,  ^nd  the  famiihed  herds,  with  tired 
Necks,  will  be  fent  to  the  green  corn  of  this  man. 
Nor  may  they  depart  home  from  thence,  before  the  whole  crop 
Is  gone  into  their  cruel  bellies^  fo  that  you  would  believe 

it  done  by  fickles* 
Yoi|  can  hardly  fay,  hpw  many  may  lament  fuch  things,  150 

1 44.  Groves  of  trees,']  Arbuftum  figniiies  a  copfe  or  grove  of 
trees,  pleafant  for  its  (hade. 

Which  is  nvbite,  ^c .]     The  bloom  of  the  olive  is  o(  a 

white,  or  light  grey  colour.    Denfa  here  means  a  vail  quantity. 
See  Sat.  i.  120,  note. 

145.  IVith  any  price  ef'ujhicb,  Jsff.]  If  you  cannot  tempt  the 
owner  to  part  wiih  them  for  any  price  which  you  offer  for  the 
purchafe,  then  you  have  recourfe  to  flratagem  to  make  him  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

I4(^.  By  night  the  lean  oxen,  tic,"]  In  the  night-time,  wheii< 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  difcovered,  yoa  turn  your  oxen  which  are 
half-flarvcd,  and  your  other  herds  of  grazing  beads,  which  are 
kept  (harp  for  the  purpofe,  into  your  poor  neighbour's  corn. 

146 — 7.  Tired  necks,  "l  That  have  been  yoked,  and  at  work  all 
day,  and  therefore  the  more  hungry, 

147.  To  the  green  corn,  ^r.]    In  order  to  eat  it  up. 

148.  Nor  may  they  depart  home,  Cfff.]  They  are  not  fuffered 
to  (lir  homeward,  rill  they  have  eaten  up  the  whole  crop,  as  clean 
as  if  it  had  been  reaped. 

The  'whole  crop, ]  Tota  novalia. — Novale  eft,  faith  Pliny, 

quod  alternis  annis  feritur — *'  Land  fown  every  other  year," 
and  therefore  produces  the  more  plentiful  crops.  Here,  by  met* 

novaliifr 
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£t  quot  venales  injuria  fecerit  agros.    , 

Sed  qui  fermones  ?  quam  fcedae  buccina  famae  ? 

Quid  nocet  hoc  ?  inquit :  tunicam  mihi  malo  lupini, 

Quam  ft  me  toto  laudet  vicinia  pago 

Exigui  ruris  paucifTima  farra  fecantem.  I5J 

Scilicet  &  (norbis  &  debilitate  carebis, 

£t  ludlum  ii  curam  efFugies,  k  tempora  vitae 

Longa  tibi  poft  hacc  fato  meliore  dabuntur ; 

Si  tantum  cuiti  folus  poflederis  agri| 

Quantum  Tub  Tatio  populus  Romanus  arabat,  160 

novalia  figniiies  the  crops  that  grow  on  fuch  land.— -See  Viko, 
Geor.  i.  1. 7 1 . 

'  151.  Injury,  Vc]  Many  have  had  reafon  to  complain  of 
fach  treatment^  and  have  been  forced  to  fell  their  land  to  avoid 
being  ruined. 

152,  Wbai/feecbts  ?'\  What  does  the  world  fay  of  you,  fay* 
the  poetj  for  fuch  proceedings  ^ 

—  Trumpet  of  foul  faine — ]  The  poet  is  interrupted  before 
Jbe  has  finiihed,  by  the  eager  anfwer  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fpeaking,  and  with  whom  he  is  ex  populating. 

153.  Whai  does  this  hurt  F]  fays  the  mifcr — what  harm  can 
what  the  world  fays  do  ?     See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  64 — 7. 

-  Coat  of  a  lupine,^  Lupinus  fignifies  a  kind  of  pulfe,  of 
a  ^tterand  harlh  talk,  covered  with  a  coat,  hulk,  or  fhell.  See 
Virg.  G.  i.  1.  75 — 6.  "*  Ifidorus  fays,  that  the  beft  definition  of 
lupinus,  ]s,  a^ro  Tn<i  >Mvr,tiy  quod  vultum  guflantis  amaritudine 
contriflet.  Ainsworth  thinks  that  lupinus  fignifies  what  we 
call  hops  ;  and  this  feems  likely,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  ftory 
in  Athenxus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  xiv.  where  he  relates  of  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
that  he  was  ill-tempered  andharih,  till  he  had  drunk  a  quantity 
of  wine,  and  then  he  was  pleafant  and  good-humoured.  On 
Zeno's  being  aflted  the  reafon  of  this  change  of  temper,  he  faid, 
that  '<  the  fame  thing  happened  to  him  as  to  lupines ;  for  lu- 
«'  pines,  fays  he,  beibre  they  are  foaked  in  water  are  very  bit- 
«'  ter ;  but  when  put  into  water,  and  made  foft  by  fteeping,  and 
*'  are  well  foaked,  they  are  niild  and  pleafant." — Hops  grow 
with  coats,  or  laminae,  one  over  another.  But  whatever  be  the 
cxafl  meaning  of  lupini,  the  meaning  of  this  hafty  aiifwer  of  the 
mifer's  is  as  follows :  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  what  fpeeches  are 
**  made  about  me,  or  what  the  trumpet  of  fame  may  fprcad 
•'  abroad,  to  the  difadvantage  of  my  charafler.  I  would  not 
««  give  a  pin*5  head  for  al"l  they  can  fay  againllmc,  if  I  do  but 
•*  get  rich  : — ^but  I  would  not  give  the  hu(k  of  a  lupine  for  the 

**  praifc 
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And  how  many  fields  injury  has  made  to  be  fet  to  fale. 
"But  what  fpeeches  ?  how  the  trumpet  of  foul  fame?"— 
*'  What  does  this  hurt  ?  (fays  he)  I  had  rather  have  the 

"  coat  of  a  lupine, 
^  Than  if  the  neighbourhood  in  the  whole  village  {hould 

*'  praife  me 
"  Cutting  the  very  fcanty  produce  of  a  little  farm."     155 
I  warrant  you  will  want  both  difeafe  and  wcaknefs, 
And  you  will  efcape  mourning  and  care;  and  a  long  fpacc 

of  life, 
After  thefe  things,  will  be  given  you  with  a  better  fate ; 
If  you  alone  poflefs'd  as  much  cultivated  ground, 
As,  under  Tatius,  the  Roman  people  ploughed.  160 

' "  prai(e  of  all  the  town,  if  Hiy  farm  be  fmall,  and  aiFord  but  a 
•*  poor  crop." 

q.  d.  If  I  am  rich,  they  can't  hurt  me  by  their  abafe  ;  hot  if 
poor,  their  praife  will  do  me  no  good. 

155.  The  very  /canty  prot/uce.]  Pauciffima  farra.— Far  de- 
notes all  manner  of  corn.  Pauciffima  need  not  be  taken  lite- 
rally in  the  fuperlative  fenfe,  but  as  intenfive,  and  as  meaning, 
a  very  fmall,  an  exceeding  fcanty  crop  of  corn.  See  note  on 
denfiffima  le&ica.  Sat.  i.  1.  izo,  n.  2.  The  comparative  and  fu- 
perlative degrees  are  often  ufed  by  the  Latin  writers  only  in  an 
intenfive  fenfe. 

156.  I  'warrant y^c,"]  Here  the  poet  is  fpeaking  ironically, 
as  if  he  faid  to  the  mifcr — 1  o  be  fure,  Sir,  people  like  you,  who 
are  above  the  praife  or  difpraife  of  tlie  world,  arc<loubtlers  ex- 
empted too  from  the  calamities  which  the  l-eft  of  the  world  fuf- 
fer,  fach  as  fickoeis  and  infirmities.  See  Sat.  x.  1,  227.  You 
are  alfo  out  of  the  reach  of  afHi^^ion  and  forrovv.  See  Sat.  x. 
1.  242 — 4.     Carebis — you  will  be  without— free  from. 

158,  Jfier  thefi  t binge,  l^c."]  Add  to  all  this,  that  you  muft 
live  longer  than  others,  and  be  attended  with  uncommon  happi- 
ncfs — meliore  fato — with  a  more  profperous  and  more  favour- 
able deliiny. 

159.  IfytM  alone  pf^fftfi* d ,  l^cJ\  Provided  that  you  were  lb 
wealthy  as  to  pofTefs,  and  be  the  fcle  owner  of  as  much  arable  land 
as  the  people  of  Rome  cultivated,  when  the  empire  was  in  its 
infancy,  under  Romulus,  and  Tatius  the  Sabine  ;  who,  for  the 
fake  of  the  ladies  he  brought  with  him,  was  received  into  tljc 
city,  and  confociated  with  Romulus  in  the  government.  How- 
ever this  mi^ht  be  confidered  as  fnnll,  to  be  divided  among  all 

the 
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Mox  etiam  fraflis  aetate,  ac  Punica  paffis 

Praelia,  vel  Pyrrhum  immanem,  gladioique  Moloilbs^ 

Tandem  pro  muitis  vix  jugera  bina  dabantur 

Vulneribus:  merces  ea  fanguinis  atque  laboris 

Nuliis  vifa  unquam  meritis  minor,  aut  ingratasi  165 

Curta  fides  patriae :  faturabat  glebula  talis 

Patrem  ipfum,  turbamque  cafa?,  qua  fceta  jacebat 

Uxor,  &  infantes  ludebant  quatuor,  unus 

Vernula,  tres  domini :  fed  magnis  fratribus  horum 

A  fcrobe  vel  fulco  redeuntibus,  altera  coena  1 70 

Amplior,  &  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  ollae. 

Nunc  modus  hie  agri  noftro  non  fufficit  horto* 

Inde  fere  fcclerum  caufae,  nee  plura  venena 

the  people^  yet,  ia  the  hands  of  oae  man,  it  would  be  a  vaft 
cibte. 

161.  Afternvards, ]  In  after  times— mox— feme  while  after. 

■  Bi'oken  lAjith  age,^  Worne  out  with  age  and  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.     Gravis  annis  miles.    Hor.  Sat,i.  5. 

161 — 2.  Had  fuffer*d  the  Punic  it'^r/.]  Had  undergone  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  the  three  wars  with  the  Carthaginians, 
which  almoft  exhaiilted  the  Romans. 

162.  Cruil  Pyrr/juj.]  The  king  of  Epirus,  who  vexed  the 
Romans  wich  perpetual  wars,  but,  at  lall,  was  defeated  and 
driven  out  of  Italy. 

Molql/ienJhAferds,^  The  MoJoffi  were  a  people  of  Epi- 
rus, who  fought  againft  the  Romans  in  Pyrrhus's  army.  Sec 
Sat.  xii.  1.  108,  note. 

165.  Jt  length,']  i.  e.  After  fo  many  toils  and  dangers. 

-  fiardly  tnjoo  acres,"]  Jugerum — ^an  acre,  fo  cadled  from 
jogum  boiim,  being  as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough 
in  a  day.  Scarcely  fo  much  as  two  acres  were  given  as  a  re- 
ward for  many  wounds  in  battle. 

165.  Than  no  de/ertSy  i^cJ]  And  this  portion  of  two  acres, 
given  to  a  foldicr,  as  a  reward  for  the  blood  which  he  had  feed, 
and  the  toils  he  had  undergone  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  was 
Aever  found  fault  with  as  too  little  for  his  deferts,  or  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  his  country  towards  him,  by  re- 
warding him  lefs  than  he  had  reafon  to  expe«ft.  Curtus  means 
little,  Ihort,  curtailed,  imperfe<fl,  broken.  Curta  fides  may  be 
applied  to  exprefs  a  man's  coming  feort  of  his  promifc. 

i66.  Little  glebe.]     Such  a  fmall  piece  of  arable  land. 

166—7.  Satisfied  the  father,]  The  poor  foldicr,  who  was  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family. 

16;.  RahbU 
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Afterwards  even  to  thofe  broken  with  age,  and  who  had 

fufFcr'd  the  Punic 
XVars,  or  cruel  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Moloflian  fwords. 
At  length  hardly  two  acres  were  given  for  many 
Wounds.     That  reward  of  blood,  and  of  toil. 
Than  no  deferts  ever  feem'd  Icfs,  or  the  fiiith  fmall        165 
Of  an  ungrateful  country.     Such  a  little  glebe  latisiied 
The  father  himfelf,  and  the  rabble  of  his  cottage,  where 

big  lay 
The  wife,  and  four  infants  were  pla}ang,  one  a  little 
Bond-flave,  three  matters :  but  for  the  great  brothers  of  thefe 
From  the  ditch  or  furrow  returning,  another  fupper     170 
More  ample,  and  great  pots  fmoked  with  pottage. 
Now  this  meafure  of  ground  is  not  fufEcient  for  our  garden. 
Thence  are  commonly  the  caufes  of  villainies,  nor  more 

poifons 

167.  Rahble  of  his  ccttage,"]  ConHftiTig  of  his  wife  and  many 
children,  feme  fmall,  others  grown  up. 

—  Big.']  i.  e.  Big,  or  great,  with  child. 

169.  Bond-JlanjC'-^three  mafterst'\  One  of  the  four  chil- 
dren that  were  playing  together,  a  little  bondllavc  born  of  a 
(he  Have.  The  three  others  were  children  of  the  wile,  and 
therefore  mailers  over  the  little  Have,  but  all  playing  together* 
happy  and  content. 

—  Great  brotben.']  The  elder  children  now  big  enough 
to  go  out  to  labour. 

170.  Ditch  or  furrow,  t^r.]  Coming  home  from  their  day's 
work,  at  digging  and  ploughing. 

171.  More  ample, ^     Their  being  grown  up,   and  returning 
Ifiungry  from  their  labour,  required  a  more  copious  meal,  than  ' 
the  little  ones  who  flaid  at  home. 

Great  pots.]    Pots  proportionably  large  to  the  provifion 

which  was  to  be  made. 

SmoieJ  with  pottage,]  Boiling  over  the  fire.     Puis  was 

a  kind  of  pottage  made  of  meal,  water,  honey,  or  cheefe  and 
eggs  fodden  together.  Aiksw. 

172.  Meafure  of  ground.]  viz.  Two  acres,  which,  in  antient 
days,  was  thought  a  fufHcient  reward  for  an  old  valiant  defender 
of  his  countj-y,  after  all  his  dangers,  toils,  and  wounds,  and 
which  provided  for,  and  made  him  and  all  his  family  happy, 
is  not.  as  times  go,  thought  big  enough  for  a  pleafure-garden. 

173.  Thfttci^  ^r.]    From  covetoufne&.     Comp.  1.  175. 

173.  Ctfij/J/ 
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Mircuity  aut  ferro  grafiatur  faepius  uHum 

Humanae  mentis  vitium,  quam  fsva  cupido  175 

Indomiti  cenfus ;  nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  cito  vult  fieri :  fed  quae  reverentia  legum  ? 

Quis  metuSy  aut  pudor  eft  unquam  properantis  avari  f 

Vivite  contenti  cafulis  &  collibus  iftis, 

O  pueri,  Marfus  dicebat  ic  Hernicus  olim,  180 

Veftinufque  fenex ;  panehi  quaeramus  aratro^ 

Qui  fatis  eft  menfis  :  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris> 

Quorum,  ope  &  auxilio,  gratae  poft  munus  ariftae, 

Contingunt  homini  veteris  faftidia  quercus. 

Nil  vetitum  fecifie  volet^  qucm  non  pudet  alto  185 


173.  Cau/es  of'villainies^  fefc]  i.e.  From  this  vile  principle 
arife,  as  from  tneir  foorce,  all  manner  of  cruel  and  bad  adlions. 
See  I  Tim.  vi.  10.  former  part. 

More  foifons,  lie,"]     Contrived  more  methods  of  de- 

ftroying  people,  in  order  to  come  at  their  property,  either  by 
poiion  or  the  fword.     See  James  iv.  1,2. 

175.  uf  cruel  ^efire.]  Which  thinks  no  uSt  of  cruelty  too 
great,  fo  that  its  end  may  be  accomplifhed. 

So  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  1.  56—7. 

Quid  non  mortalia  pedora  cogis 
Auri  facra  fames  ? 

176.  Unbounded.^  Lit.  untamed— 1.  e.  that  cannot  be  kept 
or  reitrained  within  any  bounds.  A  metaphor  taken  from  ani- 
mals that  are  wild  and  untamed,  which  are  ungovernable,  and 
not  to  be  reftrained. 

—  He  <wbo  would  be  rich,']     So  the  apoftle,  i  Tim.  vi.  9. 

477.  Would  be  fo  quickly  J]  And  therefore  takes  the  fhorteft 
way  to  carve  for  himfelf,  through  every  obftacje. 

■  Reverence  of  the  la^ws  f]  The  laws  which  are  made  to 
reftrain  all  a^s  of  murder,  and  violence,  and  fraud,  are  put  to- 
tally oyt  of  the  que  (lion,  he  treads  them  under  his  feet. 

178.  Hajlening  miferP]  A  covetous  man  who  haftens  fo  be 
rich,  has  neither  fear  nor  fhame;  he  dreads  not  what  the  laws 
can  do  to  him,  nor  what  the  world  will  fay  of  him.  See  Prov. 
xxviii.  22. 

179,  *'  Liye  contented,  t^c]  The  poet  here  mentions  what 
was  the  dodrine  of  antient  times,  in  the  days  of  fimplicity  and 
frugality,  by  introducing  the  exhortation  of  fome  wife  and 
thrifty  father  to  his  children. 

180.   O 
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Has  any  vice  of  the  human  mind  mixed,  or  ofitener 
Attacked  with  thcfword,  than  a  cruel  defire  175 

Of  an  unbounded  income ;  for  he  who  would  be  rich. 
Would  be  fo  quickly  too.  But  what  reverence  of  the  laws  ? 
What  fear,  or  (hame,  is  there  ever  of  a  haftening  mifer  ?— 
*'  Live  contented  with  thofe  little  cottages  and  hiils, 
*'  O  youths  (faid  the  Marfian  and  Hcrnician  formerly,  180 
*^  And  the  old  Veftintan)  let  us  feek  bread  by  the  plough, 
**  Which  is  enough  for  our  tables  :  the  deities  of  the  coun-* 

**  try  approve  this> 
**  By  whofe  help  and  affiftance,  after  the  gift  of  acceptable 

"  corn, 
**  There  happen  to  man  loathings  of  the  old  oak. 
^  He  will  not  do  any  thing  forbidden,  who  is  not  afhamed  i8j 

180.  Oyouih^s,  &c,]  Such  Was  the  language  formerly  of  the 
/athers  among  the  Marfi,  theHernici,  and  the  Vcftlni,  to  their 
thildren^  in  order  to  teachthem  contentment^  frugality^  andia* 
duftry. 

— —  \M«i/^i/r.]  The  Maffi  w6re  a  laborious  people^  about 
fifteen  miles  diilailt  from  Rome.  ^ 

—  ffernitiaftkl     The  Hernici,  A  people  of  NeW  Lalium. 

181.  f^efthian.\  The  Veftini  were  a  people  of  Laiium,  bor- 
dering On  the  Sabinci. 

— -*  Seek  bread  by  the  plough j  ^c."]  Let  us  provide  Our  own 
bread  by  our  indu/lry,  as  much  as  will  fufHce  for  our  fupport. 

182.  Deities  of  the  country, '^  The  Romans  had  their  rural 
cods,  as  Ceres^  Bacchus,  Flora,  &c.  which  they  particularly  wof- 
mipped,  as  preiiding  over  their  lands,  and  as  at  firft  inventing 
tlie  various  parts  of  hufbandry. 

183.  Bywho/ehelfft^c]  He  means  particttlarily  Bacchus > 
who  firft  found  out  the  ufe  of  wine>  and  Ceres  who  fbund  out 
corn  and  tillage. 

184.  Loathings t  Wr.]  Since  the  invention  of  agriculture, 
and  the  produdion  of  corii>  men  difdain  living  upoh  acorns,  a$ 
at  firft  they  did.  See  Sat.  vi.  1.  to ;  and  Vitg.  G.  i.  I.  5—23. 
where  may  be  feen  an  invocation  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  and 
the  other  rural  deitics>  as  the  inventors  and  patrons  of  agricuK 
ture. 

1 8  J.  Any  thing  for  hidden ,  ?5fr.]  Thofe  who  arc  bred  up  in 
fo^ttty  and  hardihip,  are  unacquainted  with  the  temptations 
CO  vice,  to  which  thofe  who  are  in  Jiigh  life  are  liable. 

Vol.  II.  P  las.  r^/V 
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Per  glacicm  perone  tegi ;  qui  fummovct  Euros 

Pellibus  inverfis :  peregrina,  ignotaque  nobis 

Ad  fcelus  atque  nefas,  quodcunque  eft>  purpura  ducif. 

Hsec  illi  veteres  prxcepta  minoribus  :  at  nune 

Poft  finem  autumni  media  de  nofle  fupinum  igd 

Clamofus  juvenem  pater  excitat :  accipe  ceras. 

Scribe,  puer,  vigila,  caufas  age,  perlege  rubras 

Majorum  leges,  aut  vitem  pofce  libello. 

Sed  caput  intadtum  buxo,  narefque  pilofas 

Annotet,  &  grandes  miretur  Lxlius  alas,  195 


186.  Thro^  ice  to  he  cover* J^  ^c.]  Pcro— a  fort  of  high 
(hoe«  made  of  raw  leather^  worne  by  country  people  as  a  defence 
againft  fnow  and  cold.     Ainsw. 

187.  Inverted Jkitts.]  The  (kins  of  beads  with  the  wool  or 
hair  turned  inwards  next  the  body,  to  defend  it  from  the  cold 
wiods>  and  to  keep  the  wearer  warm. 

Thus  Ihod  and  thus  clothed  were  the  hardy  rulHcs  of  old  time ; 
they  lived  in  happy  ignorance  of  vice  and  luxury,  and  of  all 
offences  to  the  laws. 

—  Pur  pie  t  ^V.]  q.  d.  The  Tyrian  purple,  with  which  the 
garments  of  the  rich  and  great  are  dyed,  is  a  foreign  piece  of 
luxury,  and  unknown  to  us.  The  iiitrodudlion  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  articles  of  foreign  luxury,  is  the  forerunner  of  all  man* 
ner  of  vice  and  wickednefs  ;  for  when  once  people  caft  off  a 
£mplicity  of  drefs  and  manners,  and  run  into  luxury  and  ex- 
pence,  they  go  all  lengths  to  fupply  their  vanity  and  extra* 
vagance.  It  cannot  be  faid  of  any  fuch— nil  vetitum  feciiTe 
volet. 

189.  Tbe/e  precepts^  lie."]  Such  were  the  leflbns  which  thofc 
rullic  veterans  taught  their  children,  and  delivered  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity. 

But  nov}J]  i.e.  As  matters  are  now,  fathers  teach  their 

children  very  different  lefTons. 

190.  After  the  end  of  Autumn. '\  When  the  winter  fets  in,  and 
the  nights  are  long  and  cold. 

— —  From  the  middle  of  the  night.'\  As  foon  as  midnight  is 
turned.  . 

190—1.  The  noify  father,']  Bawling  to  wake  his  fon,  who  is 
lying  along  on  his  back  (fupinum)  in  his  bed  faft  aAeep. 

191.  The  waxen  tahUts,']  .  See  note  on  1.  30. 

192.  Write^']  Pen  fomething  that  yoQ  may  get  money 
by. 

.  — -  Watch.\    Set  np  all  night  at  ftudy. 

3  192,  Plead 
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**  Thro'  ice  to  be  coverM  with  an  high  ihoc  5  who  keeps 

•*  off  th^eaft  wind  ^ 

^  With  inverted  flcins.  Purple,  foreign,  and  unknown  to  U8| 
^  Leads  to  wickednefe  and  vitlatny,  whatfbever  it  may  be.'^ 
Tbefe  precepts  thofe  antients  gave  to  their  pofterity  :  but 

.  now, 
After  the  end  of  Autumn,  from  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 

noify  190 

Father  roufes  the  fupine  youth :  **  Take  the  waxen  tablets, 
"  Write,  boy,  watch,  plead  caufes,  read  over  the  red 
**  Laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  a(k  for  a  vine  by  a  petition. 
^^  But  your  head  untouched  with  box,  and  your  hairy  noftrils^ 
*'  Lelius  may   take  notice  of,   and    admire   your   hugQ 

**  arms.  195 

19a.  Plead  caufes,]    Turn  advocate*-^be  called  to  the  bar. 

—  Read  over,  &c.]     Study  the  law. 

l^z-— 3.  Tke  red  lanvs.]  So  called,  becaafe  the  titles  and 
beginning  of  the  chapters  were  written  in  red  letters.  Hence 
the  written  law  was  called  rubiica.     See  Perf.  Sat.  v.  1. 00. 

193.  AJk  for  a  'vine,  ^r.]  For  a  centurion's  poft  in  the 
•rmy-^raw  up  a  petition  for  this. 

The  centurion,  or  captain  over  an  hundred  men,  carried,  at 
an  enfign  of  his  office,  a  flick  or  battoon  in  his  hand,  made  out 
of  a  vine-branch ;  as  oar  captains  do  fpontoons,  and  our  fer* 
jeants  halberds.  See  Sat.  viii.  1.  247,  note.— If  a  man  were  to 
advife  another  to  petition  for  an  halberd,  it  would  be  equiva* 
lent  to  adviftn^  him  to  petition  to  be  made  ferjeant.  So  here, 
the  father  advifing  his  ion  to  petition  for  a  vine,  i.  e.  a  vine* 
branch,  is  equivalent  to  his  petitioning  to  be  made  a  centu* 
rion. 

194.  Untouched  'with  hox,]  Your  rough  and  martial  appear* 
ance,  owing  to  your  hair  lying  loofe,  and  not  being  combed. 
The  Romans  made  their  combs  of  box-wood. 

— -  Hairy  nofirils,]  Another  mark  of  hardinefs ;  for  effe* 
minate  and  delicate  people  plucked  off  all  fuperflnous  hairs. 
See  Sat.  ii.  11,  it.  where  hairinefs  is  mentioned  as  a  mark  o£ 
hardinefs  and  courage. 

195.  Lelius.]  Some  great  general  in  the  army  may  notice 
thefe  things,  as  brfpeaking  you  fit  for  the  army. 

*-—  Hu^e  arms.]    Probably  rough  with  hair.    See  above, 
P  2  note 
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Dirue  Maurorum  attegias,  cafte&a  Brigantfim 

Ut  locupleteih  aquilam  tibt  fexageiimus  annus        ' 

Afferat :  aut  lorfgos  caftrorum  ferre  labores 

Si  pigety  &  trepido  folvunt  tibt  cornua  ventrem 

Cum  lituis  audita,  pares,  quod  vendere  pofis  200 

Pluris  dimidio,  nee  te  iaftidia  mercts 

UUius  fubeant  ablegandae  Tiberim  ultra : 

Nee  credas  ponendum  aliquid  difcriminis  inter 

Unguenta,  &  cerium  :  lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 

QualibeT.  ilia  tuo  fententia  Temper  in  ore  205 

Verfetur,  Dis  atque  ipfo  Jove  digna,  poetx : 

note  z,  on  1. 194. — Ala  fignifies  the  armpit>  alfothearm. — See 

■  A I  NSW. 

196.  Deftroy  the  tents  of  the  MoorsT^  Go  and  do  fome  great 
exploit— <liftingui(h  youHelf  in  an  expedition  againfl  the  people 
of  Mauritania.  Attegiae  (from  ad  and  tegere,  to  cover)  figni- 
fies  cottages,  huts,  cabins,  tents,  and  the  iike^  in  which  people 
Iheltcr  themfelves  from  the  weather. 

Caftles  of  the  Brigantes,]  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain. The  people  of  Lancafhi re,  Yorkihire,  and  othemor them 
parts  of  England,  were  called  Brigantes  ;  they  had  llroog 
caAles. 

197.  That  a  rich  eagle ^  ^c]  The  Roman  eniign  was  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  which  was  carried  at  the  head  of  every  regi- 
ment. The  care  of  this  ftandard  was  committed  to  the  eldeft 
captain  of  the  regiment,  and  was  a  very  rich  poU. 

The  father  is  here  exhorting  his  fon  to  go  into  the  army ;  in 
order  to  which,  firil,  he  is  to  petition  for  the  vine-rod,  or  cen- 
turion's poft ;  then  he  exhorts  him  to  go  into  fcrvict,  and  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf  againil  the  enemy,  that,  at  fixty  years  old,  he 
may  be  the  eldeil  captain,  and  enrich  himfelf  by  having  the  care 
of  the  ftandard,  which  was  very  lucrative.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  it  locupletem  aquiiam. 

.     198.  Or  if  to  hear,  C7V.]     If  you  diilike  going  into  a  mill* 
tary  life. 

199.  The  horns ^  feV.]  If  the  cornets  and  trumpets  throw  you 
into  a  panic  at  the  found  of  them,  fo  that  >ou  are  ready  to  be- 
foul yourfelf  when  you  hear  martial  mudc 

«JO.  Tou  may  purchaje^  \^c,\  You  may  g#  into  trade,  and 
buy  goods  which  you  may  fell  for  half  as  much  more  as  they  coft 
you. 

20I.  Nor  let  the  dtflike,  S5\'.]     Don't  be  nice  about  what  you 

deal 
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"  D^ftroy  the  tents  of  the  Moors,  the  caftles  of  theBrigantes, 
"  That  a  rich  eagle  to  thee  the  fixtieth  year 
'^  May  bring  :  or  if  to  bear  the  long  labours  of  camps 
'^  It  grieves  you,  and  thehorns  heard  with  the  trumpets  loofen 
"  Your  belly,  you  may  purchafe,  what  you  may  fell     2C0 
**  For  the  half  of  more,  nor  let  the  diflike  of  any  merchan- 

**  dize, 
**  Which  is  to  be  fent  away  beyond  the  Tiber,  poflefs  you. 
•'  Do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference  to  be  put  between 
^^  Ointments   and  an  hide.     The  smell  of  gain  is 

"  SWEET 

«  From  any  thing  whatsoever.  Let  that  fentence 
of  the  poet  20^ 

"  Be  always  in  your  mouth,  worthy  the  gods,  and  of  Jove 
himfelf : 


deal  in,  though  ever  fo  filthy,  though  fach  as  mud  be  manu- 
fafiured  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber. 

202.  Sent  atjuay  beyond  the  Tiber,  ^  Tanning,  and  other  noi- 
fome  trades,  were  carried  on  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  to 
preferve  the  city  fweet  and  healthy. 

203.  Do  nrt  believe^  ^f.]  Do  not  take  it  into  your  head, 
that  one  thing,  which  you  may  get  money  by,  is  better  than 
another.  So  as  you  do  but  enrich  yourfelf,  let  it  be  the  fame 
thing  to  you,  whether  you  deal  in  perfumed  ointments,  or  (link- 
ing hides. 

204.  The/mellofgain,  (*fr.]  He  alludes  to  the  anfwer  made 
by  Vefpafian  to  his  Ton  Titus,  who  was  againft  raifing  money  by 
a  tax  on  urine.— Titus  remonllrated  with  him  on  the  meannefs 
of  fuch  an  impofition  ;  but  he,  prefcnting  to  his  fon  the  firft 
money  that  accrued  to  him  from  it,  afked  him  whether  the  fmell 
offended  him.     Ant.  Univ.  Hiftory,  vol,  xv.  p.  26. 

205.  Sentence  of  tbi  foet,  ^r.]  i.  e.  Of  the  poet  Ennius, 
quoted  1.  207. 

206.  Bealivajs  in  jour  mouth.]  Be  always  at  your  tongue's 
end,  as  we  fay. 

— —  fFortby  the  gods,  l^c,"]  Juvenal  very  naturally  reprc* 
fents  this  o!d  covetous  fellow,  as  highly  extolling  a  maxim  fb 
exaflly  fuited  to  his  fordid  principles. 

See  Moliere's  Avarc,  Adl  iii.  Sc.  v.  where  the  mifer  is  fb 
pleafcd  with  a  faying  which  fuits  his  principles,  as  to  want  it 
written  in  letters  of  gold. 

P  3  ,  207.  Nobody 
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Und£  habeas qy^RiT nemo;  sedoportet  habere* 
Hoc  monftrant  vetulae  pueris  pofcentibus  aflem : 
Hoc  difcutit  omnes  ante  Alpha  &  Beta  puellae. 
Talibuy  inftantem  monitis  quemcunque  parentem         210 
Sic  poflem  aiFari :  die,  6  vanif&me,  quis  te 
Feftinare  jubet?  meliorem  prsefto  magiftro^ 
Difcipulum':  fecurus  abi :  vinceris,  ut  Ajax 
Prartcriit  Telamonem,  ut  Pelea  vicit  Achilles, 
Parccndum  eft  teneris  ;  nondutn  implevere  medullas    ai5 
Natirae  mala  nequitis  :  cum  pedere  barbatn 
Coeperiti  &  longi  mucronem  admittere  cultri^ 
Falfus  erit  teftis,  vendet  pefjuria  fumma 

207.  Nohoify  ajksy  Wf .] 

T*  have  money  is  a  neceflary  talk. 

From  whence  'tis  got  the  world  will  never  aik. 

J.  Dryden,  Jan. 

And  therefore  only  take  care  to  be  rich,  nobody  will  enquire  how 
you  came  fo.  The  poet,  in  the  next  two  lines,  humourouAy  ob- 
icrves  the  early  implanting  this  dodtrine  in  the  minds  of  chil* 
dren. 

208.  This^  the  oU  tvomen,  ^c,']  This  maxim »  old  women* 
when  their  children  afk  them  for  a  trifle  to  buy  playthings,  or 
fome  traih  to  eat>  always  take  care  to  inftil  into  their  minds  : 
they  take  this  opportunity  to  preach  up  the  value  of  money,  and 
the  neceflity  of  having  it,  no  matter  how ;  nobody  will  trouble 
their  head  about  that. 

The  Roman  as  was  about  three  ferthings  of  our  money, 

209.  This,allibe  girls,  l^cJ]  In  Ihort,  children  of  the  other 
fex  too  are  taught  this  before  their  A  fi  C.  No  marvel  then, 
that  avarice  is  fo  general  and  fo  ruling  a  principle. 

210.  L  ittjianf.]  Takes  pains  to  imprefs  fuch  maxims  upon 
his  children. 

211.  Tbusfpeak  to.'\     Thus  addrefs  myfelf  to. 

2 1 2.  To  haften,'\  Who  bid  thee  be  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  teach 
your  fon  fuch  principles  ?  why  begin  with  him  fo*  young,  and 
take  fo  much  pains  ? 

J^u/arrant,]     So  praefto  iignifies  here.     See  Ainsw. 

Prcfto,  N^  8. 

— —  The  Scholar  better,  ^r.]  A  greater  proficient  than  your- 
felf  in  avarice,  and  in  every  other  vice,  in  which  you  may  in* 
^    firud  him. 

213.  Depart  fecureJ]  Make  yourfelf  quite  fccure  and  eafy 
Bpon  this  fubjed, 

213— li^.  4s 
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"  Nobody  j^sks  fhom  whence  you  htave,  but  it 

"  behoves  you  to  have." 
This,  the  ol4  women  fhew  to  the  boys  afking  three  far- 
things : 
This,  all  the  girls  leara  before  their  Alpha  w^  Beta. 
Whatfoever  parent  is  inftant  with  fuch  admonitions,     a  10 
I  might  thus  fpeak  to:  ^^  Say  (O  010ft  vain  man)  who  com- 

"  mands 
"  Thee  to  hjiftcn  ?  I  warrant  the  fcholar  better  than 
^^  The  mafter :  depart  fectire :  you  will  be  outdone,  as  Ajax 
^^  SurpafTed  Telamon,  as  Achilles  outdid  Peleus. 
"  You  muft  fpare  the  tender  ones :  as  yet  their  marrows 
"  the  evils  215 

**  Of  native  wickc{lnefs  have  not  filled  :  when  he  has  begun 
**  To  comb  his  beard,  and  to  admit  the  point  of  a  long  knife, 
'^  He  will  be  a  falfe  witnefs,  he  will  fell  perjuries  for  a  fmull 


213.  jfs  Jjax^  &r.]  Your  fon  will  outdo  you  in  ava- 
rice, as  much  as  Ajax  farpaffed  his  fether  Telamoo*  or  as 
Achilles  furpafled  his  father  Peleus,  in  valour  and  warlike  at« 
chievemeats. 

21).  You  muft  ffare^lSc.'\  You  muft  make  allowance  for 
the  tenderneis  of  youth,  and  not  hurry  your  fon  on  too  fall  3  have 
patience  with  him,  he'll  be  bad  enough  by-and-by. 

-  Their  marrows,  l^cJ]  The  evil  difpoficions  and  pro- 
.  penfities  with  which  they  were  born  (mala  nativae  nequicia;) 
have  not  had  time  to  grow  to  maturity^  and  to  occupy  their 
whole  minds,  as  marrow  fills  the  bones.  The  marrow,  which 
is  placed  within  the  bones,  like  the  bowels,  which  are  placed 
within  the  body,  is  often  figuratively,  and  by  analogy,  made 
ufe  of  to  fignify  the  inward  mind. 

TuUy  fays«  Fam.  xv.  16.  Mihi  haeres  in  medullis-f-l  love 
you  in  my  heart.  And  again,  Philip,  i.  15.  In  medullis  populi 
Romani,  ac  vifceribus  ha:rebant — they  were  very  dear  to  the 
Koman  people. 

217.  To  comb  his  beard  J]  i.  e.  When  he  is  grown  up  to  ma- 
turity. 

—  To  admit  the  point,  l^cJ]  The  edge  of  a  razor— >a  peri- 
phrafis  for  being  (haved.     See  Sat.  i.  25  ;  and  Sat.  x.  226. 

218.  Stll perjuries,  Ssft.]  He  will  forfwcar  himfelf  for  a  very 
(mall  price. 

P  +  .a  19.  Touching 
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Exiguii  Cercfis  tangens  aramque  pedemque* 

Elatam  jam  crede  nurum,  fi  limina  veftra  3^20 

Mortifera  cum  dote  fubit :  quibu8  ilia  premetur 

Per  fomnum  digitis  ?    Nam  quae  terraque  marique 

Acquirenda  putes,  brevior  via  conferet  illi : 

Nullu6  enim  magni  fceleris  labor,  haec  ego  nunquam 

Mandavi,  dices  olim,  nee  talia  fuafi :  225 

Mentis  caufa  malae  tamen  efl^,  &  origo  penes  te  ; 

Nam  quifquis  magni  cenfds  praecepit  amorem, 

£t  Isevo  monitu  pueros  producit  avaros  ; 

£t  qui  per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplic^e 

Dat  Ilbertatem,  totas  eiFundIt  habenas  230 

219.  Touching  both  the  altar ^  fe^r,]  It  was  the  caftom  among 
the  Roinansj  on  occafion  of  fol^mn  oathsi  to  go  to  a  temple,  and, 
when  they  fwore.,  to  Uy  their  band  upon  the  altar  of  the  god. 
Here,  to  make  his  oath  the  more  folcmn,  the  mifer's  fon  is  re- 
prefented,  not  only  as  laying  his  hand  upon  the  altar  of  Ceres, 
but  alfo  on  the  foot  of  her  imag^.  $ee  Sat.  iii.  t.  i^,  and 
note. 

■  ■'  ■  Of  Ceres, ^  The  altar  of  Ceres  was  reckoned  the  moft 
facred,  becaufe,  in  the  celebration  of  her  worihip,  nothing  was 
to  be  admitted  that  was  not  facred  and  pure.     Sat.  yi.  1.  50* 

220.  Tour  daughter'in-larw,'\  Your  fon*s  wife — pronoanc^ 
her  dead,  if  fhe  comes  within  year  doors  with  9  large  fortune, 
for  your  fon,  her  hufband,  will  murder  herj,  in  order  to  get  tile 
fole  pofTeHioiiofit. 

— —  Carried  forth,"]  i.  e.  To  be  buried,  or,  as  the  manner 
then  was,  to  be  burned  on  the  funeral  pile.  See  Ter.  Andria, 
Aft  i.  Sc.i.  1.  90.     See  Sat.  vi.  1.  566. 

221.  With  a  deadly  portion .  ]  Mortifera  cum  dote — 1 .  c.  which 
is  fure  to  occafion  her  death,  by  the  hands  of  her  covetous  buf- 
band. 

By  nvhat  fngers,  &c,]     How  eager  will  his  fingers  b© 

to  ftrangle  her  in  her  ileep  ! 

222.  For,  <what  things,  ^r.]  What  you  may  fuppole  others 
to  get  by  traverfing  land  and  ica,  in  order  tq  trade  ^nd  acquire 
riches,  your  fon  will  find  a  ihorter  way  to  come  at,  by  murder- 
ing his  wife. 

224.  There  is  no  labour,]  There  is  very  little  trouble  in  fuch 
a  bufinefs  as  this,  it  is  Toon  done. 

1224—5.  /  never  commanded,  l^c]  The  time  may  come, 
>yhen,  feeing  your  foi\  what  I  have  been  defcribing,  you  will  be 
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♦*  Sum,  touching  both  the  altar  and  foot  of  Ceres." 

^  Already  btlicVe  your  daughter-in-law  carried  forth,  if 

*'  your  threfliolds  220 

^^  She  enters  with  a  deadly  portion.     By  what  fingers  will 

♦'  Ihe  be  prefled 
^  In  her  flecp  ?-^or,  what  things  you  may  fuppofe  to  be 

"  acquired 
"  By  fca  and  land,  a  fliorter  way  will  confer  upon  him  : 
**  For  of  great  wickednefs  there  is  no  labour.  Thefe  things 

"  I  never 
w  Commanded,  may  you  fomc  time  fay,  nor  perfuaded  fugh 

"  things.  225 

^'  But  the  caufe  of  a  bad  mind,  neverthelefs,  and  its  origin, 

*'  is  in  you ; 
w  For  whoever  has  taught  the  love  of  a  great  income, 
^  And,  by  foolifh  admonition,  produces  covetous  boys, 
*'  And  he  who  to  double  patrimonies  by  frauds, 
^  Gives  liberty,  loofens  all  the  reins  to  the  chariot,      230 

for  exculpatine  yourfelf,  and  you  may  (ay<p-'<  I  never  gave  him 
**  any  fach  orders— this  was  owing  to  no  advice  of  mine.'' 

226.  But  the  cau/e»  l^cJ]  The  poet  anfwcrs— No,  you  might 
fiotipecifically  order  him  to  do  fuch  or  fuch  an  adlion,  but  the 
principle  from  which  he  ads  fuch  horrid  fcenes  of  barbarity  and 
villainy,  is  owing  to  the  example  which  you  have  fet  him,  and 
originates  from  the  counfel  which  you  have  given  him  to  enrich 
himfelf  by  all  means,  no  matter  how ;  therefore  all  this  is  penes 
te— lies  at  your  door, 

227.  fVboe^er  bos  taught ^  ^f.]  Whoever  has  given  a  fon 
fuch  precepts  as  ypa  have  given  yours,  in  order  to  inftil  into  him 
an  unbounded  love  of  wealth, 

228.  Foolijh  admonition,  ^f.]  So  Ia?vus  feems  to  be  ufed, 
^n.  ii.  54;  and  Eclog.  i.  16.  Si  mens  non  Iseva  fuiffct.  See 
AiNSW.  Lasvus,  N<'2.  Bat  perhaps  here  it  may  mean  unlucky , 
unfortunate,  likefiniftro.— -See  this  Satire,  1,  i,  and  note. 

Or  Ixvo  may  be  here  underftood,  as  we  fometimes  underfland 
the  word  finifter,  when  we  mean  to  fay,  that  a  man's  defigns  arc 
indirect,  diihoneft,  unfair. 

—  Produces  covetous  boys,"]  Brings  up  his  children  with 
covetous  principles. 

^30.  Gives  liberty,  Jsfc]  i.  e.  So  far  from  checking  fuch  dif- 

pofuionsj 
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Curriculo ;  quern  fi  revoces,  fubiifterc  neicit, 

Et  tc  contempto  rapitur,  metifque  relidis. 

Nemo  fatis  credit  tantum  delinquere,  quantum 

jPermittas :  adeo  indulgent  fibi  latius  ipCu 

Cum  dicis  juveni,  ftultum,  qui  donet  amico,  jtjS 

Qui  paupertatem'levet,  attollatque  propinqui ; 

£t  fpoHare  doces,  &  circumfcribere,  &  omni 

Crimine  divitias  acquirere^  quarum  amor  in  te  eft, 

Quantus  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  peflore,  quantum 

Dilexit  Thebas,  fi  Graecia  vera,  Menoeceus,  240 

In  quarum  fulcrs  legioncs  dentibus  anguis 

Cum  clypeis  nafcuntur,  &  horrida  bella  capefTunt 

Coiitinuo,  tanquam  &  tubicen  furrexerat  una. 

pofitioDS,  gives  them  full  liberty  to  cxercife  themfelvcs,  pleafed 
to  fee  the  chrifcinefs  of  a  ion,  who  is  defrauding  all  mankind, 
that  he  may  double  his  own  property. 

230.  Loo/e/is  all  the  reins,  cSfr .]  Gives  full  and  ample  loofe  to 
every  kind  of  evil.  A  metaphor,  taken  from  a  charioteer,  who 
by  loofening  the  reins,  by  which  he  holds  and  guides  the  horfes, 
too  freely,  they  run  away  with  the  chariot^  and  when  he  wanu 
to  ibp  them. he  cannot. 

231.  fFhich  if  you  Jhould  ruall,  J^f.]  It  is  in  vain  to  think 
aOf  flopping  or  recalling  fuch  a  one,  who  knows  no  reilraint. 

232.  You  conttmn€d.'\  Having  forfeited  the  authority  of  a  fa- 
ther, all  you  can  fay,  to  ftop  his  career^  is  held  in  the  utmpft 
contempt. 

—  Thi  hounds  htingjeft,'\  As  the  charioteer  is  run  awav 
with  by  his  hoii'es  (fee  note  above,  1.  230.)  beyond  the  bonnds 
of  the  race ;  fo  your  fon,  who  has  had  the  leins  thrown  upon  the 
neck  of  his  vices,  can  neither  be  (lopped,  nor  kept  within  any 
bounds  whatfoever  in  his  wickednefs,  but  is  hurried  ouj  rapitur, 
by  his  paflions,  without  any  power  of  controul. 

233.  Nobody  thinks  it  enough,  (^V.]  Nobody  will  ever  draw 
ft  line,  fo  as  to  flop  juft  at  a  given  point,  and  only  fin  as  ^  as 
he  is  permitted,  and  no  farther. 

234.  So  much  do  they  indulge.]  So  prone  are  they  to  indulge 
their  propenfity  to  evil,  in  a  more  extenfive  manner. 

235.  IFhefiyou/ay,  y^.]  When  you  tell  your  fon,  that  giv- 
ing money  to  help  a  diflrefJed  friend,  or  relation,  is  a  folly. 

236.  IVho  may  lighten,  tsfr.]  Alleviate  his  diflrefs,  and  raifc 
np  his  flate  of  poverty  into  a  ftate  of  plenty  and  comfort. 

jf 37.  Tou  both  teach  bpm  to  rob.]    By  thus  fceking  to  dcftroy 

the 
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**  Which  if  you  would  recall,  it  knows  not  to  flop, 

^  And,  you  contemned,  and  the  bounds  being  left,  it  is 

**  hurried  on. 
**  Nobody  thinks  it  enough  to  oiFend  fo  much,  as  you  may 
*'  Permit,  fo  much  do  they  indulge  themfelves  more  widely. 
**  When  you  fay  to  a  youth,  he  is  a  fool  who  may  give  to  a 

**  friend,  235 

**  Who  may  lighten,  and  raife  up  the  poverty  of  a  relation  j 
^  You  both  teach  him  to  rob,  and  to  cheat,  and  by  every 

**  crime 
^*  To  acquire  riches,  the4t>ve  of  which  is  in  thee, 
**  As  much  as  of  their  country  was  in  the  bread  of  the 

**  Decii,  as  much 
**  As  Menoeceus  loved  Thebes,  if  Greece  be  true,       240 
**  In  the  furrows  of  which,  legions  from  teeth  of  a  fnake 
*^  With  fhields  are  born,  and  horrid  wars  undertake 
^  Immediately,  as  if  a  trumpeter  too  had  rifen  with  them. 

the  principles  of  humanity  and  charity  within  him,  you  teach 
him,  indiredlly  at  leail,  to  rob,  to  plunder  other  people. 

237.  To  cheat.  ]  Circumfcribere— -to  over-reach  and  circam- 
vent,  that  he  may  enrich  himfelf. 

— —  By  e*uery  crime,  l^c]  To  fcraple  no  villainy  which  caA 
enrich  him. 

239.  The  Decii  J]  The  father,  fon,  and  grandfon,  who,  for 
*the  love  they  bare  their  country,  devoted  themfelves  to  deach 

for  ics  fervice.     See  Sat.  viii.  254,  note. 

240.  Meneeceus,"]  The  fon  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  who, 
that  he  mright  prefervc  his  country,  when  Thebes  was  befieged  bf 
the  Argivesi,  devoted  himfelf  to  death  ;  the  oracle  having  de« 
clared,  chat  Thebes  would  be  fafe,  if  the  laft  of  the  race  of  Cad* 

,  mus  would  willingly  fulFer  death. 

-^—  If  Greece  be  true.']  If  the  Grecian  accounts  fpeak  truth. 

241 .  In  the  furrows  ofivhich^  ^r.]  He  alludes  to  the  ftofy 
of  Cadmus,  who  having  flain  a  large  ferpent,  took  the  teeth* 
and  fowing  them  in  the  ground,  there  (prang  up  from  each  aa 
armed  man  ;  thefe  prefently  fell  to  fighting,  till  all  were  flata 
except  fivt^  who  efcaped  with  their  lives*  See  Ovid,  Met* 
JLib.  iii.  Fab.  i.     See  Ainsw.  Cadmus. 

;f^3.  Tmmfettr  too  had  rifen.]    To  «ct  them  together  by  the 

ears* 
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Ergo  ighem,  cujus.fcintillas  ipfc  dedifti, 

Flagrantcm  late,  &  rapientem  cunda  videbis.  245 

Nee  tibi  parcetur  mifero,  trepidumque  magiftrum 

In  cavca  magno  fremitu  leo  toilet  alumnus. 

Nota  Mathematicis  genefis  tua :  fed  grave  tardas 

Expcftare  colos  :  morieris  ftamine  nondum 

Abrupto :  jam  nunc  obfta?,  &  vota  moraris  j  25* 

Jam  torquet  juvchem  longa  &  ccrvina  feneftus. 

Ocyus  Arcbigenem  quaere,  atque  erne  quod  Mithridateg    ' 

Compofuit,  fi  vis  aliam  decerpere  ficum, 

Atque  alias  tra£bre  rofas :  medicamen  habendum  eO-, 

ears.  See  above,  1.  199,  note.  The  Romans  had  cornets  and 
trumpets  to  give  the  fignal  tor  battle. 

244.  The  fire,  lie."]  The  principles  which  you  firll  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  of  your  fon,  you  will  fee  breaking  out  into 
adion>  violating  all  law  and  juliice,  and  deilroying  all  he  has  to 
4o  with  ;  like  a  fire  that  firil  is  kindled  from  little  fparks,  then 
fpreads  far  and  wide,  till  it  devours  and  confumes  fsy/try  thing 
in  its  way. 

246.  Nor  *will  hejfare,  ^r.]  He  will  not  even  (pare  you 
that  are  his  own  wretched  father,  or  fcruple  to  take  you  off  (i.  e. 
murder  you)  to  poflfefs  himfelf  of  your  property. 

Z47.  The  young  lion,  ^eJ]  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  a  tame 
lion,  which,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  tore  his  keeper,  that  had 
brought  him  up,  to  pieces. 

Lzferat  ingrato  leo  perfidus  ore  magiftrum* 

Martial,  Spectac.  Epigr.  x, 

248.  Tour  nativity,  ^c]  But,  fay  you,  the  aftrologers,  who 
,caft  nativities,  and  who  by  their  art  can  tell  how  long  people  are 

to  live,  have  fettled  your  nativity^  and  calculated  that  your  life 
will  be  long. 

—^  **  But  it  is  grievous. 1  But,  fays  Juvenal,  it  is  a  very 
irkfome  thing  to  your  fon. 

249.  To  expeS  flown  diftaffs.']  To  be  waidng  while  the  fates 
are  flowly  fpinning  out  your  thread  of  long  life.  See  Sat,  iii. 
27,  note  ;  and  Sat.  x.  252,  note. 

You^U die,  l£c,'\     You'll  be  taken  off  by  a  premature 

death,  not  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  like  thofe  who  live  till  their 
thread  of  life  is  cut  by  the  deflinies.  See  the  references  in  the 
lafl  note  above. 

250.  You  e'uen  now  binder,  tsTf.]     You  already  ftand  in  your 

K>n*3 
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**  Therefore  the  fire,  thefparks  of  which  yourfelf  have  given, 
*'  You  will  fee  burning  wide,  and  carry ingofF all  things,  245 
**  Nor  will  he  (pare  yourmiferable  fe!f,  and  the  trembling 

"  mafter 
**  The  young  lion  in  his  cage,  with  great  roarings  will 

«  take  off." 
**  Your  na^tivity  is  known  to  aftrologers."— "  But  it  is 

*^  grievous 
"  To  expeft  flow  diftaffs  :  you'll  die,  your  thread  not  yet 
**  Broken   off:    you   even   now    hinder,    and   delay  his 

"  wiihes,  250 

^  Now  a  long  and  flag-like  old  age  torments  the  youth. 
"  Seek  Archigenes  quickly,  and  buy  what  Mithridates 
"  Compofed,  if  you  are  willing  to  pluck  another  fig, 
**  And  to  handle  other  rofes :  a  medicine  is  to  be  had, 

fon's  way,  and  delay  the  accompli (h men t  of  his  daily  wiihes  for 
your  death,  that  he  may  pofliefs  what  you  have. 

25 1 .  Stag-like  old  age\  The  antients  had  a  notion  that  flags, 
as  well  as  ravens,  were  very  Jong-lived. 

Cic.  Tufcol.  iii.  69,  fays,  that  Theophraftus,  the  Pertpate* 
tic  philofopher,  when  he  was  dying,  accufed  nature  for  giving 
long  life  to  ravens  and  flags,  which  was  of  no  fignificaiioQ ;  but 
to  men,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance,  a  fliort  life.  See 
Sat.  X.  1.  247. 

——  Tormefttt.  tife youth,]  Gives  the  young  man,  your  fon, 
daily  uneafmefs  and  vexation,  and  will,  mofl  likely,  put  him  up. 
on  fome  means  to  get  rid  of  you  ;  therefore  take  the  befl  pre- 
cautions you  can. 

252.  Archigenes,']  Some  famous  phyflcian ;  fee  Sat.  vi. 
235  ;  and  Sat.  xiii.  98.«— to  procure  from  him  fome  antidote 
againfl  poifon. 

'  Buy  'what  Mithridates^  C^c]     See  Sat.  vi.  660,  note. 
.253.  If  you  are  ivilliag,  ^C]     If  you  wifli  to  live  to  another 
Autumn — the  time  when  figs  are  ripe. 

254.  Other  ro/es.]  And  to  gather  the  rofes  of  another 
Spring. 

——  J  medicine  is  to  be  had,  l^c]  You  muft  get  fuch  an  an- 
tidote againft  poifon,  as  tyrants,  who  fear  their  fubjtfts,  and 
as  fathers,  who  dread  their  children,  always  ought  to  fwallow 
before  they  eat,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  being  poifoned  at 
their  meals ;  the  tyrant,  by  fome  of  his  oppreflld  and  difcon<. 
w     .  tented 
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Sofbere  ante  cibum  quod  debeat  aut  pater  aut  Rest.     255 

Monftro  voluptatetn  egregiam,  cui  nulla  theatra^ 

Nulla  aequare  queas  Praetoris  pulpita  lauti, 

Sr  fpedes,  quanto  capitis  difcrimine  conftent 

Incrementa  domuS)  aerata  multus  in  arci 

Fifcus^  &  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Caftora  nummi,  260 

£x  quo  Mars  ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit,  &  res 

Non  potuit  fervare  fuas :  ergo  omnia  Florae 

£t  Cereris  licet,  &  Cybeles  aulxa  relinquas, 

Tanto  majores  humana  negotia  ludi* 

An  magis  obIe£tant  animum  jadata  petauro  265 

tented  fabjcdU — the  father^  by  a  fon  who  wants  to  get  his 
cilate. 

256.  I  Jbvwy  ISc^  The  poet  is  now  about  to  expofe  the 
folly  of  avarice,  inafmuch  as  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended 
with  cares,  anxieties,  and  dangers,  which  its  votaries  incur,  and 
for  which  they  are  truly  ridiculous.  Now,  fays  he,  monAro  vo- 
laptatem  egregiam — I'll  exhibit  an  highly  laughable  fcene,  be« 
yond  all  theatrical  entertainments,  &c. 

— —  No  tlfeatres.]  Nothing  upon  the  ftage  is  half  b  ridico- 
loas. 

257.  Nq  ft  ages  of  the  fumptuous  pr^tor,]  It  was  the  office 
of  the  praetor  to  preiide,  and  have  the  direction  at  the  public 
games.    See  Sat.  x.  1.  36^41,  notes. 

The  palpitum  was  the  higher  part  of  the  ftage,  where  poets 
lecited  their  verfes  in  public. 

It  alfo  fignifies  a  fcailbld^  or  raifed  place,  on  which  the  adors 
exhibited  plays. 

The  praetor  is  here  called  lautus— 4amptQoas,  noble,  fpleo- 
did,  from  the  fine  garments  which  he  wore  on  thofe  occa£ons» 
as  well  at  from  the  great  expence  which  he  pat  himfelf  to,  in 
treating  the  people  with  magnificent  exhibitions  of  plays  and 
other  fports.     Sat.  vi.  378,  note. 

258.  If  you  heboid,  Or.]  If  you  only  obferve  what  hazards 
and  perils,  even  of  their  lives,  thofe  involve  themfelves  in,  who 
are  increafing  and  hoarding  up  wealths— fo  far  from  fecurity^ 
danger  and  riches  frequently  accompany  each  other,  and  the 
means  of  increafing  wealth  may  confift  m  the  expofing  life  it*  < 
felf  to  danger. 

259.  Increafe  of  an  houfeJ\  The  enlargement  and  increafe  of 
family-property. 

— — .  In  a  brazen  cheftJ]  See  SaL  xiii.  1. 74;  and  Hot.  Sat.  L 
Lib.  i.  L  67.    The  Romans  locked  up  their  money  in  cbeAs. 

a6o.  FlMd 
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«*  Which  cither  a  father,  or  a  king,  ought  to  fup  up  before 
«<  meat."  255 

I  Ihew  an  extraordinary  pMafure,  to  ^ich  no  theatres. 
No  ftages  of  the  fumptuous  praetor,  you  can  equal. 
If  you  behold,  in  how  great  danger  of  life  may  confift 
The  increafe  of  an  houfe,  much  treafure  in  a  brazen 
Cheft,  and  money  to  be  placed  at  watchful  Caftor,       260 
Since  Mars,  the  avenger,  alfo  loft  his  helmet,  and  his  owq 
Affairs  he  could  not  keep.    Therefore  you  may  leave 
All  the  fcenes  of  Flora,  and  of  Ceres,  and  of  Cybele, 
By  fo  much  are  human  bufinefles  greater  fports. 
Do  bodies  thrown  from  a  machine  more  delight;  965 

260.  Placed  at  njoMtchfulCaft  or,]  i.e.  At  the  temple  of  CaC- 
tor.— They  afed  to  lay  up  their  chefts  of  treafure  in  the  tem- 
ples, as  places  of  fafety,  being  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
gods,  who  were  fuppofed  to  watch  over  them.  Sat.  x.  25 » iiote« 
ad  fin. 

261.  Since  Mars 9  ^c]  The  wealthy  ufed  to  fend  their  cheAt 
of  money  to  the  temple  of  Mars ;  bat  fome  thieves  having  bro- 
ken into  it,  and  ftolen  the  treafures,  even  Gripping  the  helmet 
fi£m  the  head  of  Mars's  image,  they  now  fcnt  their  treafures  to 
tne  temple  of  Cailor,  where  there  was  a  conftant  guard ;  hence 
the  poet  fays,  vigilem  Caflora. 

— J-  The  avenger.]  When  Auguftus  returned  from  his  Afian 
expedition,  which  he  accounted  the  mod  glorious  of  his  whole 
reign,  he  caufed  a  temple  to  be  built  in  the  capitol  to  Mars 
the  Avenger.  See  Univ.  Ant.  Hift.  vol.  xiii.  p.  507— 8>  and 
note  F.  ^ 

261—2.  His  own  affairs t  l^c]  The  poet  takes  an  opportu- 
nity here,  as  ufoal,  to  laugh  at  the  gods  of  his  country.  See 
Sat.  xiii.  39*— 52. 

263.  Tbe/cenesJ]  Aulasa  were  hangings,  curtains,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  theatres ;  here,  by  fynec.  put  for  the  theatres 
ihemfelves. 

You  may  leave,  fays  the  poet,  the  public  theatres  ;  you  will 
not  want  the  fports  and  plays  which  are  exhibited  at  the  feafts 
of  Flora,  Ceres,  or  Cybele,  to  divert  you. 

264.  Byfo  much,  ^f.]  You  may  be  better  entertained,  and 
meet  with  more  diveriion,  in  obferving  the  ridiculous  bufineires 
of  mankind. 

265.  Bodies  thrown  from  a  machine,  i^c]  The  petaurum 
(from  Trdav^f,  pertica^  a  perch,  a  long  ftafrorpoIc)'was  a  ma- 

chine. 
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Corpora,  quique  folent  redum  defcendere  funeai^ 

Quam  tu,  Corycia  Temper  qui  puppe  moraris,   . 

Atque  habitas,  Cord  femper  tollendus  &  Auflro, 

Perditusj  ac  vilis  facci  mercator  olentis? 

Qui  gaudes  plngue  antjquae  de  littore  Crete  270 

Paflum,  &  municipes  Jovis  advexifle  lagenas  i 

Hie  tamen  ancipiti  figens  veftigia  planti 

Vi£tum  ilia  mercede  parat^  brumamque  famemque 

Illd  refte  cavet :  tu  propter  mille  talent^ 


chine,  or  engine^  made  of  wood,  hung  up  in  an  liighplace>  out 
of  which  the  petauriHae  (the  perfons  who  exhibited  fuch  feats) 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  from  thence  flew  to  the  ground« 

AiNSW, 

Others  fay,  that  the  petaarus  was  a  wooden  circle,  or  hoopi 
through  which  the  petauriftae  threw  themfelves,  fo  as  to  light 
with  their  feet  upon  the  ground. 

Holyday  gives  a  plate  of  the  petaurum,  which  is  taken  from 
Hieron.  Mercurialis,  whom  he  calls  an  excellent  Italian  anti^ 
Quary,  and  reprefents  the  petaurus  like  a  fwing,  in  which  a  per- 
U>n  (its,  and  b  drawn  up  by  people  who  pull  ropes,  which  go  over 
a  pole  at  top,  placed  horizontally,  and  thus  raife  the  petamifta 
into  the  air,  where  probably  he  fwung  backwards  and  forwards* 
exhibiting  feats  of  ad^ivity,  and  then  threw  himfelf  to  the  ground 
upon  his  feet.     See  more  on  this  fubje£l,  Delph.  edit,  in  notis. 

Whatever  the  petaurus  might  be,  as  to  its  form,  it  appears> 
from  this  paiTage  of  Juvenal,  to  have  afforded  an  amufement  to 
the  fpedators,  fbmething  like  our  tumbling,  vaulting,  and  the 
like. 

266.  To  defcend  a ftrait  rope^  tfff.]  Firft  climbing  up,  and 
then  fliding  down.  Or  if  we  take  redum  here  in  the  fenfe  of 
tenfum,  flretched,  we  may  fuppofe  this  a  periphraiis  for  ropOf* 
dancing. 

After  all,  taking  the  two  lines  together,  I  (hould  doubt  whe« 
thcr  the  poet  does  not  mean  rope-dancing  in  both,  and  whether 
the  petaurum,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Ainfworth# 
iignifies,  here,  any  thing  elfe  than  the  long  pole  which  is  ufed 
by  rope-dancers,  in  order  to  balance  them  as  they  dance,  and 
throw  their  bodies  into  various  attitudes  on  the  rope.  Comp. 
J,  272 — 4. 

267.  than  thou.'j  q.  d.  Art  not  thott  as  much  an  object  <d 
laughter — full  as  ridiculous  ? 

—  ir/?o  always  aSidefl,]  Who  liveft  on  fhipboard,  and  art 
toiTcd  up  and  down  by  every  gale  of  wind. 

tSj.  A 
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The  mind,  and  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  dcfcend  a  flrait  rope^ 
Than  thou,  who  always  abideftina  Corycian  fliip»    . 
And  dwelleft,  •  always  to  be  lifted  .up  by  -the  north-weft 

wfiid,  and  the  fouth,' 
Wretched,  the  vile  merchant  of  a  ft  inking  fade  ? 
Who  xejoiceft,  from  the  fliore  of  antient  Crete,  to  have 

brought  ,  270 

Thick  fweet  wine,  and  bottles  the  countrymen  of.  Jove. 
He  neverthelefs  fixing  his  fteps,  with  doubtful  foot, 
Procures  a  living  by  that  recompence  i  and  winter  and  hunger 
By  that  rope  he  avoids :  you  on  account  of  a  thoufand  talents, 

267.  J  Corycian  Jhip,']  i.  c.  Trading  to  Coryci«m>  a  pro- 
montory in  Crete,  where'  Jopiter  was  born. 

269.  Wretcbed,'\  Perditus  llgnifies  defperate^  paH  being  ren 
claimed^  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  what  is  right. 

Aftinkingfack  /*]     Olentis  is  capable  of  two  fenfes^  and 

may  be  nndepftood  either  to  fignify  that  he  dealt  in  &lthy  ftink- 
ing  goods,  which  were  made  up  into  bales,  and  packed' in  bags ; 
or  that  he  dealt  in  perfumes,  which  he  brought  from  abroad : 
but  by  the  epithet  vilis,  [  (hould  rather  think  the  former. 

271.  Thick /ivtet  'wiae,]  PaiTum  was  a  fweet  wine  made  of 
withered  grapes  dried  in  the  fan.  Uva  pafTa,  a  ibrt  of  grape 
hung  up  in  the  fun  to  wither,  and  afterwards  fcalded  in  a  lijci- 
viumf  to  be  preferved  dry,  or  to  make  a  fwcyt  wine  of.  Ai  irsw. 
The  poet  calls  itpingue,  from  its  thicknefs  and  lafcioafnefs. 

— —  The  C9untryma$  ofJo^tJ\  Made  ia  Crete,  where  Jove 
was  born.     See  Sat.  iv.  4.  33. 

272.  He  ne*uerthelejst  ^cJ]  The  rope-dancer  above  men- 
tioned, 1.  265 — 6. 

—  Fixing  his  fteps, "]  Upon  the  narrow  furface  of  the  rope. 
— —  IVtth  doubtful  foot,  ]    There  being  great  danger  of  fall- 
ing.    Planta  fignifies  the  fole  of  the  foot. 

273.  By  that  recompence.^  Which  he  receives  firom  the  fpeda* 
tors  for  what  he  does. 

— —  Winter  and  hunger.]     Cold  and  hunger,     SeeHor* 
Lib.  i.  Sat.  ii.  1.6. 
•  274.  He  avoids.]     Cavet— takes  care  to  provide  againft* 

■  Tou  on  account,  &c.]  The  poor  rope-dancer  ventures 
his  limbs  to  fupply  his  necefTary  wants;  you  raihly  expolb 
yoorfelf  to  much  greater  dangers,  to  get  more,  than  you  want. 

"--^r  A  thoufand  talents.]  Amounting  to  about  187,500k  of 
our  money.     See  Holyday^  note  9,  on  this  Satire, 

Vol,  II,  Q^  275.  Jm 
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la  manibus  vultu  Eumenidum  terretur  &  ignu  285 

Hie  bove  percuflb  mugire  Agamemnona  credit, 

Aut  Ithacum :  parcat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacernis, 

Curatoris  eget,  qui  navem  mercibus  implet 

^d  fummuin  latus,  &  tabula  diftinguitur  unda ; 

Cum  fit  caoTa  mali  tanti,  &  difcriminis  hujus,  290 

Concifum  argentum  in  titulos  faciefque  minutas. 

Occurrunt  nubes  &  fulgura :  folvite  funetn,  .    . 

Frumenti  dominus  clamat,  piperifque  coemptor  ; 

Nil  color  hie  coeli,  nil  fafeia  nigra  minatur : 

£ftiv^In  tonat :  infelix,  ac  forfitan  ip(a  295 


furies :  his  After  Eleflra  embracing  hiin«  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort him,  but  he  faid  to  her — *'  Let  me  alone,  thou  art  one  of 
*'  che  furies  ;  you  only  embrace  me,  that  you  may  call  me  into 
««  Tartarus."     Eurip.  in  Oreft. 

285.  EumenidesJ]  The  three  furies,  the  daughters  of  Ache- 
ron and  Nox — Ale£lo,  Tifi phone,  and  Megaera.  They  were 
called  Eumenides,  by  Antiphrafis,  from  'Ev^iyiif ,  kind,  benevo- 
lent. They  are  defcribed  with  fnakes  on  their  heads,  and  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

286.  This  man 9  an  ox  bting  ftricken^  £^f.]  Ajax,  on  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles  being  adjudged  to  UiyiTes  (fee  Ov.  Met. 
Lib.  xiii.)  ran  mad,  and  deftroyed  a  Bock  of  iheep,  thinking  he 
was  deftroying  the  Greeks.  He  flew  two  oxen,  taking  one  for 
Agamemnon,  the  other  for  Ulyifes.  See  Sophoc.  Ajax  Maiti- 
gophorus. 

^87.  Itbacus.]     Ulyfles,  king  of  Ithaca.     See  Sat.  x.  257. 

—  Spare  bis  coats,  ^c]  Though  he  (hould  not  be  fo 
furiouily  mad,  as  to  tear  his  clothes  o&  his  back. 

288.  Wants-  a  keeper."]  Curatoris  eget — Hands  in  need  «f 
fomebody  to  take  care  of  him. 

—  Who  fills,  i^c]  Who,  for  the  hopes  of  gain,  loads  a 
ihip  fo  deep,  that  there  is  nothing  leit  of  her  above  the  water# 
but  the  uppermoft  part,  or  edges  of  her  fides. 

289.  A  plank,  6fc.]  Has  nothing  between  him  and  the  fa- 
thomlefs  deep  but  a  thin  plank.     See  Sat.  xii.  57-^59. 

290.  When  thecau/e,  ^cj]    The  only^notive  to  ail  this, 

291.  Silver  battel cd,  ^r.]  A  periphrafis  for  money. — The 
filver  of  which  it  was  made,  was  lirll  cut  into  pieces,^  thea 
itamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
alio  with  a  likenefs  of  his  face.     See  Matt.xxii.  20,  21. 

.    292.  Clouds  and  lightnings  occur. ^     The   weather  appears 

cloudy^ 
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Is  afFrighted  with  .the  countenance^  and  lire  of  the  Eume- 

nides.     .  285 

This  man,  an  ox  being  ftricken,   believes  Agamemnon  ' 

to  roar, 
Or  Ithacus.     Tho'  he  ihould  fpare  his  coats  and  clokes. 
He  wants  a  keeper,  who  fills  with  merchandife  a  ihip 
To  the  topmoft  edge,  and  by  a  plank  is  divided  from  thie 

waten 
When  the  caufe  of  fo  great  evil,  and  of  this  danger^     290 
Is  filver  battered  into  titles,  and  fmall  faces. 
Clouds  and  lightnings  occur :  ^^  Loofe  the  cable*— 
(Cries  the  owner  of  the  wheat,  and  the  buyer-up  of  pepper) 
^^  Nothing, this  colour  of  the  heaven,  nothing  this  black 

"  cloud  threatens : 
"  It  is  fummer-thunder."— Unhappy  wretch  !  and  perhaps 

that  very  295 

cloudy,  and  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and 
lightning ;  but  this  does  not  difcoorage  the  adventurer  from 
leaving  the  port. 

292.  "  Loe/e  the  cable  "]  fays  he ;  *'  unmoor  the  (hip,  and 
•*  prepare  for  failing." 

Fanem  may  fignify  either  the  cable  with  which  the  veflel  was 
faflened  on  (here  ;  or  the  cable  belonging  to  the  anchor,  by 
which  ihe  was  faftened  in  the  water. 

293.  Cries  the  owner,  ^V.]  The  owner  of  the  freight  calls 
oat  aloud. 

■'■■■■  The  buyer 'Vp  of  pepper.^  Juvenal  docs  not  fimply  fay, 
emptor,  the  buyer,  but  coemptor,  the  buyer-up ;  as  if  he  meant 
to  defcribe  a  monopolizer,  who  buys  up  the  whole  of  a  conuno- 
dtty,  in  order  to  fell  it  on  his  own  terms.- 

294..  This  colour  of  the  beaten.']  This  dark  complexion  of  the 
iky. 

— — —  This  black  cloudJ]  Fafcia  fignifies  a  fwathe  or  band. 
A  thick  cloud  was  called  fafcia,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  fwathe  or 
bind  up  the  fun,  and  hinder  its  light :  but,  perhaps,  rather  from 
its  being  an  alTemblage  of  many  clouds  coUeded  and  bound,  as 
it  were,  together. 

295.  //  is  fummer-thunJer.^  Nothing  but  a  mere  thunder 
ihower,  which  will  foon  be  over«  and  which  in  fammer-time  is 
very  common,  without  any  florih  following. 

0^3  295.  Unhappy 
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Node  cadet  fradis  trabibus,  fluAuque  premetur 

Obrutus,  &  zonam  lava  morfuve  tcnebit, 

Sed,  cujus  votis  modo  non  fuSecerat  auruoa^ 

Quod  Tagus,  ic  rutila  volyit  Padolus  arena, 

Frigida  fufficient  velantcs  inguina  panni,  yiQ 

Exiguufque  cibus ;  mei  fa  rate  naufragus  afiem 

Dum  petit,  ic  pi£la  fe  tempeftate  tuetiir« 

Tantis  parta  malis,  cura  majore  metuque 

Servaotur :  mifera  eft  magni  cuftodia  cenfils. 

Difpofitis  prasdives  hamts  vigilare  cobortcm  30  j 

Servorum  noStu.  Licinus  jubet,  attonitus  pro 

295.  Unhappy  ivretcb  /]  Who  is  blinded  by  bis  avarice^  fo  as 
to  confider  no  confeqaences. 

296.  Beams  ieing  broken.']  Shipwrecked  bv  the  enfuin^ 
tempeil»  he  will  fall  into  the  fea,  the  timbers  of  his  (hip  broken 
to  pieces. 

297.  His  girdle i  l^c]  Some  think  that  the  antients  canied 
their  money  tied  t6  their  girdles,  from  whence  Plaatus  calls  a 
cut-parfe— fe£lor  zonarius.  But  I  Ihould  rather  th^&k  that  they 
carried  their  money  in  their  girdles,  which  were  made  hollow 
for  that  purpofe.  See  Hor.  Epift.  ii.  Lib.  ii.  1.  40.  Saet.  yi- 
tell.  c.  16.  lays— Zona  fe  aareorum  plena  circamdedit. 

— —  Lefi  handJ]    While  he  fwims  with  his  right. 

Ornjuiih  his  hite.]  i.  e.  With  his  teeth,  ti^t  he  may  have 

both  hands  at  liberty  to  fwim  with. 

298.  But  for  him,  ^r.]  Whofe  wiflies  were  boqndle&>  and 
ynhofe  deiires  after  wealth  were  infatiable. 

2gg,  Tagus.]    A  river  of  Portugal,    See  Ov.  Met*ii.  251. 

^— «-p*  PaSnlusJ]  A  river  in  Lydia,  called  alio  Chryforrhoa^* 
Both  the(e  rivers  were  faid  to  have  golden  fands.  See  Hor. 
£pod,xv.  2o. 

—  Roils.  ]  Or  throws  up,  by  the  coarfe  of  its  waters  over 
the  (andsy  (o  that  it  is  found  at  low  water.  This  is  faid  to  be 
the  cafe  of  fome  waters  in  Africa,  which  flow  down  precipices 
with  great  impetaofity,  and  leave  gold-dofl,  which  they  have 
wafhed  from  the  earth  in  their  paiTage,  in  tl^  ^ul lies  and  chaa- 
neU  which  they  make  in  their  way. 

300.  Rags  ccwringy  tfr.]  This  very  wrtuh,  who  could  not 
before  have  been  fatisfied  with  all  the  gold  of  the  Tagus  and 
Padolas,  is  now,  having  been  &ipwrecked  and  mined  by  the 
lofrof  his  all,  very  content,  if  he  can  but  get  rag^  to  cover  his 
hakednefs  from  the  ineleaeiicy  of  the  cold* 
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Night  he  will  ^I,  the'beftim  being  broken,  and  be  preiTed 

down  by  a  wave^ 
Overwhelmed,  and  will  hold  his  girdk  witji  his  left  hand« 

or  with  his  bite. 
But  for  him,  for  whoTe  wifbcs  a  while  ago  the  gold  had  not 

fufficed, 
Which  Tagus,  and  Pa£|olut  roUs  in  its  flitning  fand, 
Rags  covering  his  cold  thighs  wtU  fttfllce,  300 

And  a  little  food ;  while,  his  fbip  being  funfc>  Aij^trrecked,  he 
Afks  a  penny)  and  beholds  himfelf  in  a  painted  tempeft^ 
Things  gotten  with  fo  many  evils,  with  greater  care  and  fear 
Are  kept— miferable  is  the  cuftody  of  great  wealth., 
Wealthy  Licinus  commands  his  troop  of  fervants,  with  30  j 
Buckets  fet  in  order;  to  watch  by  night,  aiFrighted  for 

301.  A  Hith  food,"]  Bellowed  upon  him  in  charity^  or  par- 
chafed  with  the  few  pence  he  gets  by  begging. 

301—2.  He  ajhs  a  penny.']  Who  before  wanted  a  thoufand 
talents^  more  than  he  had^  to  content  him.  Seel^  274.  See 
Sat.  V.  1.  144,  note  2.  ' 

302.  A  fainted  tern fefi,']  Perfons  who  had  loft  their  propcrt]^ 
by  (hipwreck  ofed  to  have  their  misfortune  painted  on  a  board, 
and  hung  at  their  breafls,  to  move  compaffion  in  thepafiers  by; 
as  we  often  fee  failors  and  Others  begging  in  the  ftreets,  with  an 
account  of  their  mifadventures  n^ritten  on  paper  pr  parchment, 
and  pinned  on  their  breads. 

303.  Withfo  many  evils.]  But  fuppofe  all  tHi«  be  avoided, 
and  the  man  comes  home  rich  and  profperous,  flill  he  is  not 
happy :  he  muft  be  harraffed  with  continual  care,  anxiety,  an4 
dread,  in  order  to  keep  what  he  has  gotten,  and  thefe  may  give 
him  more  uneafinefs  than  any  thing  elfe  has  given  him  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  wealth. 

304.  MiferahU  is  the  cuftody^  Wr.]  The  conftant  watchfulr 
Aefs,  the  inceiTant  guard,  that  are  to  be  kept  over  heaps  of 
wealth,  added  to  the  conftant  dread  of  being  plundered,  may  be 
truly  faid  to  make  the  owner  lead  a  miferable  life.  This  is  well 
defcribed  by  Horace,  Sat.  i.  1.  76 — 79. 

305.  Licinus,]  The  name  of  fome  very  rich  m^n.  It  ftand$ 
here  for  any  fuch. — Wealthy— pracdives,  very  rich,  beyond 
others  wealthy, 

306.  Buckets /ef  in  order,]  Mama  fignifies  a  water- bucket 
ipade  of  leather.  Aihsw.— DUpolitis,  properly  difpofed,  fo  af 
19  be  ready  in  cafe  of  fire. 

0^4  io6^JJrif;itf^ 
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Eh&TOj  fignifque  fub,  Phryguiquc  colmnna, 

Atque  ebore,  &  lata  teftudine :  dolia  nudi 

pf on  ardent  Cynici :  fi  fregeris,  altera  fiet 

Cras  domus ;  aut  eadem  plumbo  commtffii  manebit.    310 

Senfit  Alexander,  tefta  cum  vidit  in  ilia 

Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 

Nil  cuperet,  quam  qui  totiim  fibi  pofceret  orbem> 

Pafllirus  geftis  acquanda  pericula  rebus. 

Nullum  numen  habes,  fi  fit  prudentia:  nos  te,  315 

Nos.  fiicimus^  Fortuna,  Deam.  menfiira  tamen  qtiae 

J06.  JJrigbud.]  Half  diftraftcd,  as  it  were,  with  appre^ 
henfion. 

307.  Hi/  amhir,']  Left  he  ihoold  lofe  his  fine  cops  and  other 
veffels  made  of  amber.  Eledlrum  alfo  (ignifies  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  filver,  whereof  one  fifth  part  was  filver.  Ainsw. 

His  ftatues,"]     Signum  denotes  a  graven,  painted,  or 

molten  image,  a  figure  of  any  thing, 

— — '  PIprygian  column  J]  His  £ne  ornamented  pillars,  made 
of  marble  brought  out  of  Phrygia,  a  country  of  the.LefTer  Aiia. 

508.  For  bis  i'vory.]  His  furniture  made  or  inlaid  with  ivory. 
Sec  Sat.  xi.  1.  122 — 4,  and  notes. 

Broaif  tcrtoi/e-JhelL]     His  couches,  and  other  move« 

ables,  richly  inlaid  and  ornamented  with  large  and  valuable 
pieces  of  tortoife-fhell..    See  Sat.  xi.  94,  and  note. 

The  cajksy  Wf.]    Dolia,  the  plural  put  for  the  fingular, 

per  fyncc.  The  caflc  of  Diogenes,  the  C)  nic  philoiopher,  is 
here  meant,  which  was  not  made  of  wood,  as  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  but  of  clay  baked,  and  fo  in  no  danger  of  fire.  Do- 
lium  fignifies  any  great  vefTcl,  as  a  tun,  pipe,  orhogfhead. — In 
thefe  dolia  the  antients  ufed  to  keep  their  wine.  Hence  Ter. 
Heaut.  Adl  iii.  Sc.  i.  1.  51.  Relevi  omnia  dolia— which  feme 
tranflators  have  rendered,  "  I  have  pierced  every  cafk.'* 
But,  however  that  may  be  agreeable  to  our  idiom,  piercing  an 
earthen  vefTel,  which  the  dolium  was,  is  not  to  be  fuppofed. 
Lino  fignified  the  fecuring  the  mouth,  or  bung  hole,  of  any  vef- 
fel  with  pitch,  rofin,  or  wax,  to  prevent  the  air's  getting  in,  to 
the  prejudice  of  what  might  be  contained  in  it;  and  as  this  was 
never  omitted,  when  any  vefTel  was  filled  with  wine,  hence  it  is 
ufed  for  puling  wine  intocafks. 
-    Hor.  Od.  Lib.  il  Ode  xx.  1. 1—3. 

Vile  potabis  modicis'  Sabinum 
Cantharis,  Grieca  <{uod  ego  ipfe  tefta 
Condi  turn  levi. 

Relino 
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His  amber,  and  for  his  ftatues,  and  his  Phrjrgian  cdumn. 
And  for  his  ivory,  and  broad  tortoife-fhell.    The  caflcs  of 

the  naked 
Cynic  don't  burn :  ihould  you  break  them,  another  houfe 
Will  be  made  to-morrow,  or  the  fame  will  remain  folder'd 

with  lead.  310 

Alexander  perceived,  when  he  faw,  in  that  cafk, 
The  great  inhabitant,  how  much  happier  this  man  was,  who 
Defired  nothing,  than  he,  who  required  the  ¥fhole  world, 
About  to  fuffer  dangers  to.be  equalled  to  things  done* 
Thou  haft  no  divinity,  O  Fortune,  if  there  be  prudence : 

thee  we,  315 

We  make  a  goddefs.  Neverthclefs  the  meafure  of  aneftate 

Relino  -evi,  iignifies,  confeqoentlyj  to  remove  the  rofio^  or 
pitchy  upon  opening  the  veflei  for  ufe. 

309.  Break  them,]  Should  you  dafh  them  all  to  pieces,  {6  as 
not  to  be  repaired,  fuch  another  hsibitation  is  very  eafily  pro- 
vided. 

310.  Soldered  tmth  lead,"]  Any  fra^re  or  chink  may  eafily 
be  ftopped,  by  fixing  fome  lead  over  it,  or  pouring  fome  melted 
lead  into  the  crack,  which  would  fill  it  up. 

311.  Alexander  J]  Alexander  the  Great  might  eafily  perceive 
how  much  happier,  and  more  content,  Diogenes  was  in  his  po- 
verty, than  he  who  coveted  empire  fo  much  as  not  to  be  content 
with  one  world.  This  alludes  to  the  fbory  of  Alexander's  com- 
ing  to  Corinth,  where  he  found  Diogenes,  and  not  being  faluted 
by  him,  Alexander  went  up  to  him,  and  afked  him  "  if  he 
"  could  do  any  thing  for  him  ?"  *»  Yes,"  faid  Diogenes, 
**  fland  from  between  me  and  the  fun." 

In  that  cafi.]     Te(la.-*This  ihews  that  the  vefiel,  or 

hogfhead,  which  Diogenes  lived  in,  was  not  made  of  wood. 

3 1 2.  The  great  inhaiitant,]  Diogenes,  the  chief  of  the  Cy- 
nics, very  properly  fo  ftyled,  from  xv«y,  xvfof ,  a  dog,  fitxm  the 
fnarling  furlinefs  of  their  manners ;  of  this  we  have  a  fpeci- 
men,  in  the  anfwer  of  Diogenes  to  Alexander  above  mdKioned. 

314.  Jhout  to  fuffer  t  ^f.]  i.  e.  To  expofe  himfelf  to,  and  to 
undergo  dangers,  proportionate  to  his  a^enijpl9-toaccom]^ifli 
his  vaft  defigns,  and  equal  to.  all  the  glory  which  he  might  ac- 
quire. 

315.  iVi»  diiiinhy^  ^c*]     See  Sat. x.  L  ^ht^^^  and  notes. 

316.  The  meafure i  (^r.]     If  I  were  afked  what  I  thought  a 

competency 
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Suffidat  ccfifiis,  R  qois  me  coniiilat,  edam. 
Id  quantum  Jitis.ftU}ue  iamcs  U  frigora  pofctint : . 
Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  fufiecit  in  hortis : 
Qtmntuvi  Socrattci  cseperudt  anti  Penates.  320 

NUNC^JAM  AlItfD  MATURA,  AhlVn  8APl£lfTIA  DICIT. 

Acribus  exemplis  videor  te  claudere ;  miibe 

Ergo  aliquid  noftris  de  moribus ;  effice  fununaan^ 

Bis  repCffm  ordinibus  qqam  lex  dignatur  Otiraiiis. 

Hsec  quoque  (k  ragam  trahit,  extendicqiie  labellum,      525 

Sume  diios  Equites,  fac  tenia  quadringenta : 

coippetency  fafiicient  to  famiOi  the  comfortable  ncceCaries  of 
life,  I  woald  anfwcr  as  follows— 

31S.  As  much,  lie."]  That  which  will  fufRce— -as  moch  as 
is  required  for  food  and  raiment.     So  St.  Paal^  i  Tim.  vi.  8. 

Nefcis  quo  valeat  nammus ;  quam  prsebeat  ufum  ? 
Panis  emattu-,  olui ^  vini  fextarius  5  adde 
Queis  hamana  fibi  doleat  natara  negatis. 

HoR.  Sat.  L  1.  73— »5« 

.  •     <«  Would  yoa  ihe  real  uie  of  riches  know  ? 
.  ««  Bread,  berb^*  and  wine  arc  all  they  can  beftow. 

''  Or  add  what  Nature's  deepe/l  wants  fupplies, 
.    **  Thefe*  and  no  more,  thy  mafs  of  money  buys/' 

FaAN-cis. 

So  Pope,  in  his  nfe  of  riches,  Eth.  Ep.  iii.  1.  81 — 2. 

.  **  What  riches  give  us  let  ns  firil  enquire* 
''  Meat,  fire,  and  clothes— what  more  ?*-*meat»  dodiesji 
f*  and  fire/' 

319.  Liu  U  gar  din  J]  See  Sat.  xiii.  122—3.  hortis,  plor. 
per  fyaec.  pco  horto»  fing. 

^20.  Soermtic  PmMes,  ^c]  i.  e.  As  much  as  Socrates  re« 
qnred  and  took  for  the  maintenance  of  his  hoafehold.  Here, 
hy  meton.  called  Penacea,  from  the  houfehold  gods  which  were 
ia  his  heufe. 

— **  Mefor$.'i  i.  r.  la  earlier  times,  before  Epicures.  So^ 
ciatBs  died  four  hundred  years  before  Chrift  |  Epicurus  two 
himd^  and  hrtuty-oac. 

>.j2i.  Naiara  »ewr  jQt^s,  C^c]  i.e.  Natare  and  wifijom  al* 
ways  agree  in  teaching  the  fame  leflbn.  By  nature,  here,  we 
muft  umierfiaDd  ifaat  timpje  pHnei^le  which' leads  onfy  to  the 
defire  of  the  aedeffary  oom&rts  of  life. 

If 
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Which  may  fuGpCf  if  any  (hould  €Oi]foUiiie»  I  wBlicGUre. 
As  much  ai  thirfl  and  hunger,  luid  cold  require  ; 
As  muchy  Epicurus,  a8  fufficed  thee  in  tfay  little  garden  $ 
As  much  4S  the  Socratic  Penates  haduken  before.       310 
Nature  ney£R  ^ays  ohb  thing,  wispqm  avotmba. 
I  feem  to  confine  you  by  four  examples  i  mix 
Therefore  fomething  from  our  manners ;  make  the  fum 
What  the  law  thinks  worthy  the  twice  (even  ranks  of  Othp, 
If  this  alfo  dravv$  a  wrinkle,  and  extends  }^our  lip,         325 
Take  two  knights,  make  ^he  third  four  hundred^ 


If  we  go  farther,  the  term  nature  mdy  extend  to  the  appetites 
fud  p«ftao|,  >vhich»  in  tl^eir  defires  and  purfuics,  ftiit  hat  ill 
witK  the  diftates  of  wifdom. 

Mr.  Papc,  Eth.  Epifciii.  I  ;i?— 6. 

**  What  nature  wants  "  (a  phrafe  I  much  diftraft) 
*'  Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lull." 
Sec. 

322.  I/eem  to  confine,  Wr.]  By  faying  this,  T  may  feem,  per- 
hapsy  too  fevere,  and  to  circumfcribe  your  defines  in  too  narrow 
f^  compafs,  by  mentioning  fuch  rigid  examples  of  perfons,  of 
what  you  may  think  four  difpofitions. 

323.  pur  manners,!^  That  I  may  not  be  thought  too  fcanty 
|n  my  allowance,  I  will  permit  you  to  mingle  fomething  of  our 
ftore  modern  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

Make  the  fum,  ^r.]     Suppofe  you  make  up,  together 

with  what  I  have  mentioned  as  fufficient,  a  fum  equal  to  a 
knight's  ellate,  which,  by  a  law  of  Rofcius  Otho  the  tribune, 
palled  the  Rofcian  law,  was  to  amount  to  four  hundred  feftertia 
revenue  per  annum,  about  3,125  1.  of  our  money, 

324.  TwiV*  /even  ranks,  ^r.]  Fourteen  ranks  or  rows  of 
feats  in  the  theatre  were  afligned  to  the  equefbian  order.  See 
Hor.  Epod.Jv.  1.  15,  16;  and  Juv.  Sat.  iii..  1.  155-^6,  and 
notes. 

325.7/*  this  al/o  draws,  &c.  ]  If  this  contrafts  your  brow  into 
a  frown,  and  makes  you  pout  out  your  lips,  as  in  difdain  or  dif« 
pleafure— as  we  fay,  hang  the  lip^i.  e.  if  this,  as  well  as  the 
examples  before  mentioned,  of  Socrates  and  Epicurus,  difpleafes 
you— 

326.  Take t^^fo knights.]  Poflefji  an  eftate  fufficient  for  two  of 
the  equeftrian  order.     See  above,  1.  323,  note  2. 

-—  Make  the  third  four  hundred, "]  E'en  add  a  third  knight's 
^ftate,  have  three  time?  four  hundred  federtia, 

327.  Filled 
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Si  nondum  implevi  gremium,  fi  panditur  ultra: 

Nee  Crcdi  fortuna  unquam,  nee  Perfica  regna 

Sufficient  anitno,  nee  divitiae  Nareiffi, 

Indulfit  Csefar  cui  Claudius  omnia,  cujus  330 

Paruit  imperils,  uxorem  occidere  jufliis* 

327.  Filled  jour  hofom,  ^c]  A  meUphor  alluding  to  the 
garments  of  the  antients,  which  were  loofe,  and  which  diey  held 
open  before  to  receive  what  was  given  to  them.  Comp.  }f«  Izy* 
6^7.  LukevL  38. 

The  poet  means — If  I  have  not  yet  fatisfied  your  deiires  by 
what  I  allow  you :  if  1  have  not  thrown  enough  into  your  lap, 
as  we  fay.     See  Sat.  vii.  215,  and  note. 

^-^  Opened  farther. '\  The  metaphor  is  ftill  continued.— 
q.  d.  If  your  defires  are  ftill  extended  beyond  this. 

528.  Fortune  of  Crafus"]  The  rich  king  of  Ly<tia.  See 
Sfit.  X.  274. 

•~-—  Perftan  kingdoms, 1  The  kings  of  Perfia,  particularly 
Darius  and  Xeixesj  were  famed  for  their  magnificence  and 
riches. 

329.  Suffice 
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If  as  yet  I  have  not  filled  your  bofom^  if  it  be  opened  farther, 
Neither  the  fortune  of  Crcefus,  nor  the  Perfian  kingdoms. 
Will  ever  fuffice  your  mind,  nor  the  riches  of  NarciiTus, 
To  whom  Claudius  Caefar  indulged  every  tiling,  whofe  330 
Commands  he  obey'd,  being  ordered  to  kill  his  wife* 

329.  Sufficiyour  mtmi.]  Will  be  fufHcient  to  gratify  your 
defires. 

— —  Richei  y  Narcrjhs.]  A  frcedman  and  favourite  of  Clau- 
dias  Csfar^  who  had  foch  an  afccndency  over  the  emperor,  as  to 

1>revail  on  him  to  put  Meffalina  to  deatn,  after  her  paramour  SU 
lus.  See  Sat.  x.  L  330—34$.  Claudius  would  have  pardoned 
her  adultery,  but,  at  the  inftieation  of  NarciiTus,  he  had  her 
killed  in  the  gardens  of  Luculias.  By  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror, NarciiTus  was  pofTeiTed  of  immenfe  wealth. 


End  op  the  Fourteenth  Satire. 
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A   R   G   U   M   £   K   T»    . 

ne  Poit  in  this  Satire^  which  he  is  fttppojid  io  have  writtefi 
when  hi  was  under  his  banijbmeni  ifria  Mgypt^  reiaUs  the 
mortal  and  iffeconcileabk  hatred^  ivhieh  fprung  from  a  re-^ 
ligism  fttarrel  between  the  Omhites  oftd  Tentyritety  inhabit 
tants  of  two  neighbouring  cities  ofMgypt — and  defcftbes^  in 
very  lively  colours^  a  bloody  fray  which  happened  between 
them.  Hefeems  to  lay  this  as  a  ground  for  thofefine  reflec-*' 
tionsy  with  which  hefinijhes  the  Satire^  on  the  nature^  ufe^ 
and  intention  of  civil fociety. 

In  reading  this  Satire^  it  is  difficult  not  to  advert  to  the 
monjirous  cruelties  which  fuperjiition  and  bigotry  have  brought 
en  mankind^  while  thofe  who  have  difgraced  the  ChriJHan 
name  by  bearing  ity  have^  with  relentlefs  fury^  inflicted 
tortures  and  death  on  thoufands  of  innocent  people^  for  n9 

QUIS  ncfcit,  Volufi  Bithynice^  qualia  demeni 
^gyptus  portenta  colat  ?  Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  hsec  :  ilia  pavet  faturam  ferpentibus  Ibin. 

Line  X.  Bithynian  J^olMfiusJ]  Who  this  VoIuHas  was  does 
not  appear  ;  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  came  from  Bithynia^ 
a  country  of  the  LeiTer  Afiai  and  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  of 
Juvenal,  who  addrefies  this  Satire  to  him. 

2.  Mad JEgypt,]  Demens  not  only  means  mad,  i.e.  one 
that  has  loft  his  fenfcs»  but  alfo  filly,  foolifh  ;  which  perhaps  is 
meant  here,  in  allufion  to  the  filly  fuperilition  which  poiTefled 
the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  in  religious  matters. 

— —  This  part.]    One  part  of  iEgypt. 

—  Jdores  a  crocodile,}  That  part  of  iEgypt  which  lies 
near  the  fiver  Nik  woxihips  the  crocodile  -,  a  dreadful  amphi- 
•  ■    -         -  bious 
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Argument. 

other  crime  than  a  difference  cf  opinion  in  religious  nieU^ 
ters. 

Marshall,  in  his  note  on  /.  36,  thus  exprejfes  himfelf^^ 
**  Hinc  fimultas  &  odium  utrique  populo  oriebantur^  nemph 
**  ex  diverfitate  religionum^  qua  in  mundo  etiam  Chrifliano^ 
**  Di  boni!  quantasfiragts  exciCavitP* 

The  attentive  reader  cfthis  Satire  will  find  a  lively  exl)i^ 
bition  of  tbofe  principles  which  a£iuate  bigots  of  all  religions^ 
zealots  of  all  perfuafions ;  and  which ^  as  far  as  they  are  pet'^ 
nutted^  will  always  a£f  uniformly  againjt the  peace  and  hap^ 
pimfs  of  mankind*  He  may  amufe  himfelfwith  allegorizing 
the  Ombites  and  Tentyrites  into  emblems  of  blind  zeal  and 
party  rage^  which  no  other  bounds  than  want  of  power  havs, 
kept  from  defolating  the  earth. 

WHO  knows  not,  Bithynian  Voluftus^  what  mon^ 
ftrous  things 
Mad  iEgypt  can  worfhip  ?  this  part  adores  a  crocodile  ; 
That  feaF&  an  Ibis  £iiturated  with  ferpents. 

bioas  animal,  (haped  fomething  like  a  liaard^  and,  from  an  egg^ 
little  bigger  than  that  of  a  goofe,  grows  to  be  thirty  feet  Jong. 
The  Egyptians  know  how  high  the  river  will  rUe  thai  year,  byf 
the  place  where  the  crocodiles  lay  their  eggt.  The  crocodild 
was  worihipped  with  diviae  honours,  becauio  tbeie  animali  were 
fuppofed  to  have  deftroyed  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  robber s« 
who  fwam  over  the  river  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

3.  An  Ibis  J]     A  certain  bird,  which  is  a  great  deHroyerof 
ferpents.    See  Ainsw. 

t  4-  ^ 
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Effigies  facri  nitet  aurea  cercopitheci, 

Dimidio  magicas  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae,  5 

Atque  vctus  Thebe  centum  jacct  obnita  portis. 

Ulic  cceruleos,  hic  piicem  fluminis,  illic 

Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam^ 

Porrum  &  csepe  nefas  violare,  aut  frangere  morfu. 

O  fanSas  gentes,  quibus  haec  nafcuntur  in  hortis  10 

Numina  !  lanatis  animalibus  abftinet  omnis 

Menfa :  nefas  illic  fcetum  jugulare  capellae ; 

Carnibus  humanis  vefci  licet,  attonito  cum 

Talc  fuper  coenam  facinus  narraret  Ulyflcs 


4.  A  golden  image,  £fff.]  In  another  part  of  iEgypt,  viz.  at 
Thebes,  they  worfhip  the  image  of  a  monkey  made  of  gold. 
Cercopithecas  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  ki^mo(>  a  tail,  and  vi^qxe^, 
an  ape.  The  difference  between  the  ape  and  the  monkey  is, 
that  the  ape  has  no  tail ;  the  monkey  has,  and  uluallya  very 
loDg  one. 

5.  Magic  chords^  Wr.]  At  Thebes,  in  -^gypt,  there  was  a 
coloiTal  ilatue  of  Memnon^  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  was  llain 
by  Achilles  at  the  fiegc  of  Troy :  this  ftatue  was  made  of  hard 
marble,  and  with  fuch  art,  that  a  lute,  which  was  in  its  hand, 
would  itfelf  give  a  maiical  fot^id  when  the  beams  of  the  fun 
came  upon  it. 

Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  ruined  the  city,  and  caufed  the  ila- 
toe  to  be  broken  about  the  middle,  imagining  the  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  fome  contrivance  within,  but  nothing  was  found. 
From  this  time  the  muiic  was  thought  to  be  magical.  Strabo 
fays,  that  he  and  others  heard  the  muiic  about  one  in  the  after* 
noon,  but  confeffes  he  could  not  underdand  the  caufe. 

6.  Hundred  gates. ^  At  Thebes,  in  -^gypt,  there -were  an 
hundred  gates ;  the  citv  from  thence  was  called  Hecatompolis, 
This  city  was  deftroyed  by  Cambyfes,  who  conquered  iEgypt. 
It  was  originally  built  by  Bufiris,  the  fabled  fon  of  Neptune. 
See  Sat.  xiii.  1. 27,  and  note. 

7.  Sea-^fifl}."]  Coeruleos-^becaufe  taken  out  of  the  fea,  which, 
by  refle&ing  the  blue  JStLy,  appears  of  an  azure  or  (ky-blue  co- 
lev.    So  yug.  Mn,  iii.  208. 

Adoin  torqaent  fpunas,  ic  coernla  verrunt—- i.  e.  aequora. 

8.  Worfinp  a  dog."]  They  worQiip  their  god  Anubis  Under 
this  form.     See  Sat.  vi.  533,  note. 

»— —  Nobody  Diank.l    They  worlhip  the  hoand,  but  not  the 
10  huntrefs. 
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A  golden  image  of  a  facred  monkey  ihines, 

Where  the  magic  chords  refound  from  the  half  Memnon,  5 

And  antient  Thebes  lies  overthrown  with  its  hundred  gate&. 

There  fea-filh,  here  a  fifli  of  the  river ;  thcrp 

Whole  towns  worfliip  a  dog»  nobody  Diana. 

It  is  a  fin  to  violate  a  leek  or  onion,  or  to  break  them  with 

a  bite; 
O  holy  nations,  for  whom  are  born  in  gardens  10 

Thefe  deities  !    Every  table  abftains  from  animals  bearing 
Wool :  it  is  there  unlawful  to  kill  the  ofi^pring  of  a  ihe-goa^ 
But  lawful  to  be  fed  with  human  fle(h.     When  Ulyfles 
Was  telling,  at  fupper,  fuch  a  deed  to  the  aftohi(b^d 

iiantrefs.     Juvenal  feems  to  mldake  here ,  for  Herodotus  obferves 
'  that  Diana  was  worihipped  in  that  country  under  the  name  of 
Bubaftis  ;  which  adoration,  under  another  name,  might  occa- 
ilon  this  miilake.     But  fee  Ainsw.  Bubaflis. 

9.  A  fin  to  ^violate  a  leek^  ^r.]  **  Perhaps  our  poet>  here, 
goes  a  little  beyond  the  llri6t  truth,  to  heighten  the  ridicule^ 
though  there  might  be  pofiibl/  fome  foundation  for  fuch  an  opi-  , 
nion,  from  the  fcrupulous  abflinence  of  fome  of  that  nation  from 
particular  vegetables,  as  lentils,  beans,  and  onions,  the  latter  of 
which  the  priells  abominated,  as  fome  pretend,  becaufe  Didys, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  Ills,  was  drowned  in  fee  king  after 
them;  or  rather,  becaufe  onions  alone,  of  all  plants,  thrive 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  wane."  See  Ant.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.i. 
p.  484. — For  the  religion  of  i£gypt,  fee  alfo  lb.  p.  467,  &  feq. ;  « 
and  Abr.  of  Hutchinfon,  p.  122. 

.  10.  0  holy  nations  J  Wr.]  Meaning  the  various  parts  of 
^gypt,  whofe  worfhip  of  leeks  and  onions  he  has  juft  mentioned. 
This  farcafm  is  very  natural  afrer  what  he  has  faid. 

1 1 .  Every  table ^  &fr.]  i.  e.  They  never  eat  fheep,  or  lambs. 

12.  Offspring  of  a  Jhe-goatJ]  i.e.  A  kid. 

The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Ifraelites,  both  as  ihep- 
herds  and  as  Hebrews,  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  lat- 
ter killing  and  facrificing  thofe  beafls,  which  were  held  facred 
and  worihipped  in  i£gypt.  See  Gen.  xliii.  32;  and  xlvi.  34. 
See  Ant.  Un.  rfift.  vol  iii.  p.  338,  B. 

13.  HumanfleJhJ]  Diod.  Lib.  ii.'c.  4.  fays,  that  in  a  time  of 
famine  in  iEgypt,  when  the  ^Egyptians  were  forely  prefTed  with 
iiunger,  they  Ipared  their  facred  animals,  and  ate  the  fle(h  of 
men. 

1 3 — 14.  H^hen  Vlyjes  was  tellings  i^c]    Ulyffes,  arriving  at 
Vol.  II.  R  the 
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Alcinoo,  bilem  aut  rifum  forfaflc  quibufflam  15 

Movcrat,  ut  mendax  Arctalogus :  in  marc  nemo 

Hunc  abicit^  £cva  dignum  veraque  Charybdi, 

Fingcntem  immsfnes  Laiftrygonas  atquc  Cyclopas? 

Nam  citius  Scyllam,  vel  concurrentia  faxa 

Cyancs,  plenos  &  tempeftatlbiia  utre^  20 

Crediderimj  aut  tcnui  percuiTum  verbcre  Circes, 

£t  cum  remigibus  grunniflfe  Elpenora  porcis. 

Tam  vacui  capitis  populum  Phaeaca  put^vit  ? 

Sic  aliquis  merito  nondum  ebrius,  Sc  minimum  qiM 

the  ifland  of  Phxacia,  or  Corey ra  (now  Corfu)  r  was  entertained 
by  Alcinoiis  the  king,  to  whom  he  related  his  travels. 

15  —  16.  Jttger  or  Uugbter,']  He  recited  fuch  monftrous  incre- 
dibiiities,  that  no  doubt  he  excited  the  fpleen  of  ibme  of  the 
company,  and  the  laughter  of  others. 

16.  Lying  ia6Bkr.]  Aretabgus  (from  A^stjj  and  Aoyo?)  fig- 
nifies  a  talkative  philoibpher,  who  diverted  gre^  men  at  their 
tables  by  difcoarfes  on  virtue.  From  hence  this  word  has  been 
frequently  ufed  for  a  talkative  perfon>  a  jefter,  a  buflfbon. 

*•  Into  the  /ea,  Wf.]     The  poet  fuppofes  one  of  tlje 

company,  who  heard  the  flrange  tales  of  Ulyfles,  when  at  the 
court  of  Alcinoiis,  exprcffing  himfelf  as  in  an  amaze,  that  no- 
body fhould  take  him  and  throw  him  into  the  fea  for  his  ftrange 
lyes.     Abicit— i.  e.  abjicit. 

17.  JVortby  of  a  true  Chary  hdis^l  He  has  told  fuch  a  romance 
about  a  feigned  whirlpool,  which  he  calls  Char}'bdis,  in  the 
ftraits  of  Sicily^  that  he  certainly  deferves  a  real  one  for  his 
pains. 

18.  Feigning  Lafirygonians,']  A  rude  and  favage  people  near 
Formise,  in  Italy  ;  they  were  like  giants,  and  devoured  men. 
See  Odyff.  x. 

—  Cyclops.]  Thefe  were  rcprefented'as  man-eaters*  See 
Ody/r. ».    Alio  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  616,  &  feq. 

19.  Sooner  Seylla,  ^c]  I  can  fooner  believe  his  tales  about 
Scylla  (the  daughter  of  Phorcys,  the  father  of  the  Gorgons)  who 
is  faid  to  be  changed  into  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  midway  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicil/.     See  Virg.  Eel.  v.  74-^7. 

—- —  Concurring  rocks,  tf  r .  ]  Called  Cy anaex,  othcrwife  Sym- 
plegadap,  two  rocks  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Thracian  BoP. 
phorus,  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  (hat  they  feem  at  a  diftance  to 
be  one ;  and,  as  one  pafTeth  by,  he  would  think  they  dafh 
againft  each  other:  they  were  therefore  called  Symplegadse, 
from  Gr.  cit  and  TrArirri.*,  to  itrike  together. 

20.  Bags 
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Alcinoiis^  perhaps,  in  fomcj  he  moved  anger  or  15 

Laughter,  aS  a  lying  babbler; — ^'Into  the  fea  doefs  nobody 
^»  Throw  this  fellow,  worthy  of  a  cruel  arid  true  Char  j'bd is, 
^^  Feigning  huge  Laftrygonians,  and  Cyclops  ? 
"  For  fooner  Scylla,  or  the  concurring  rocks 
**  Of  Cyan^,  and  bags  full  of  tempefts  20 

^^  Would  I  have  believed,  orj  ftrutk  by  the  flender  warid  of 

«  Circe^ 
"  Elpenor  vi^ith  his  fwine-rowers  to  hive  grurited; 
"  Has  he  thought  the  Ph^acian  peojile  are  fo  empty-headed  V^ 
Thus  defervedly  any  one,  not  as  yet  drunk,  and  who,  a 

very  little 

io.  Sap  full  0/ tefTipefis.]  When  Ulyfles  arrived  at  the  ifland* 
of  iEolus,  that  king  of  the  winds  inclofed  the  adverfe  ones  in  lea^ 
them  bags,  arid  huog  them  up  in  UlyiTes's  ihip,  leaving  at  li* 
bercy  the  weft  wind,  which  wad  favourable.  But  the  compa- 
nions of  UlyiTes  untied  the  bags,  being  curious  to  know  what 
they  contained,  and  let  out  the  adverfe  winds  ;  immediately  a 
temped  is  raifed,  which  drives  the  fhip  back  to  the  iEolian  iHes, 
to  the  great  difpleafure  of  iEoIus,  who  i-eje6l3  Ulyfles  and  his 
companions.  They  then  fail  to  the  Lseftrygons,  where  they 
lofe  eleven  fliips,  and,  with  one  only  remaining,  proceed  to  the 
'  ifland  of  Circe.     See  Odyfl*.  k,  ad  init. 

2 1 .  PTanii of  Circe.'}  She  was  faid  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sol 
and  Perfcis;  fhe  vvas  a  forccrefs.  She  poifoned  her  hufband,  the 
King  of  the  Scythians,  that  (he  might  reign  alone  5  for  which j 
being  expelled  her  kingdom,  (he  went  into  ttaly,  and  dwelt  in  1 
promontory  called  the  Capeof  Circci  whither  UlyfTes  and  his 
companions  were  driven  (fee  the  laft  note,  ad  fin.)  many  of 
whom,  by  a  touch  of  her  magic  wand,  (he  turned  into  AvJne  ; 
ftt  laft,  oh  entreaty,  (he  reftored  them  to  their  foririei"  fliapcs. 

22>  Ehenor.]     One  of  UlyflTes*  companions. 

— -.  Six^ifie-roivers,]  The  crew  of  the  (hipi  vyho  rowed  her. 
Were  turned  into  fwine,  and  grunted  like  that  animal.  In  thofe. 
days  the  (hips  were  rowed  with  oars,  as  wfetl  as  driverl  by  fails. 

23.  Haj  he  thought y  ^cJ]  Has  this  Uly (Tes  fb  niean'an  opi. 
ttion  of  the  Phaeaciails,  as  to  fniagine  them  fo  empty-headed,  fo 
Void  of  underftanding,  that  they  (hould  receive  fucha  pack  of 
incredible  (lories,  of  bags-,  of  tempefts,  &c,  &c,  ?  But  even  thefe 
are  more  probable,  and  fooner  to  be  believed,  than  wfiiit  he  re- 
lates of  theLaeftrygons  and  Cyclops,  as  if  they  were  liian-eaicrs ; 
this  (liocks  all  benef. 

54.  Thui  tf€>7ri>edlj,  ^i.]  The  above  reflexions"  would  be 
R  a  Very 
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Dc  Corcyraa  temetum  duxerat  urna :  25 

Solus  enim  hoc  Ithacus  oullo  fub  tefte  canebat. 

Nos  miranda  quidem,  fed  nuper  confule  Junio 

Gefta,  fuper  calidae  referemus  moenia  Copti ; 

Nos  vulgi  fcelus,  &  cunSis  graviora  cothurnis  : 

Nam  fcelus,  i  Pyrrhi  quanquam  omnia  fyrmata  volvas,  3d 

Nullus  apud  Tragicos  populus  fecit,  accipe  noftro 

Dira  quod  exemplum  feritas  produxerit  aevo. 

Inter  finitimos  vetus  atque  antiqua  fimultas, 
Immortale  odium,  &  nunquam  fanabile  vulnus 

very  juft,  and  proper  for  any  one  to  make,  unlcfs  he  had  drunk 
away  his  fenfes,  and  was  incapable  of  difUnguIihing  truth  from 
falfehood. 

25.  Strong  wne,]  Temetum,  a  word  fignifying  ftrong  wine* 
from  Gr.  to  /aiOw,  vinum ;  whence  jxiOwj-xw,  to  be  drunk.  So 
from  temetum  comes  temolentus,  drunken.  See  Hor.  Epift. 
Lib.  ii.  Epift.  ii.  1.  163. 

Corcyrtean  urn,]    Corcyra,  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 

on  the  coafl  of  Albania,  antientiy  called  Phasacia.  So  that  the 
poet  means  the  wine  of  that  country,  made  by  the  Phxacians, 
who  were  famous  for  luxury.  The  urn  fignifies  the  veflcl  (or 
hogfliead,  as  we  call  it)  out  of  which  they  drew  the  wine,  in  or- 
der to  drink  it. 

26.  Ufyjes  relateJthis,  l^c]  He  told  thefe  Tories  entirely 
on  his  own  credit,  having  no  witnefs  prefent  to  avouch  the 
truth  of  what  he  faid,  therefore  he  might  reafonably  be  diibe- 
lieved. 

— :^  Related,]  Canebat. — The  word  cano,  when  it  fignifies 
to  relate  or  report,  particularly  applies  to  things  uttered  by 
poets,  who  do  not  always  flick  to  truth,  but  indulge  their  fan- 
cies in  ib-ange  improbabilities :  it  is  therefore  here  well  applied 
to  Ulyflcs,  when  telling  fuch  ftories  to  Alcinous. 

Why  Ulyflcs  was  called  Ithacus,  fee  Sat.x.  257,  note  2. 

27.  ff^e  ivill  relate,  Wr.]  I  fhall  now  relate  (bmething  very 
aftonifliing,  not  merely  on  my  own  authority,  but  which  can  be 
attefted,  as  lately  and  publicly  tranfadled. 

27—28.  Junius  being  confuL']  Some  confule  Vinco,  others 
Junco;  but  no  fuch  name  of  a  conful  appears  as  Vincus,  or 
Juncus.  Junius  Sabinus  was  conful  with  Ddmitian,  an.  U.  C. 
836,  N.  C.  84.  The  poet  dates  the  time  of  his  fadts  for  the 
greater  certainty. 

i8.  Upon  the  avails,  t^r.]  1.  e.  At  Coptus— in  the  city. 

*  ■■      Warm  Coftiu.]  A  metropolitaa  city  of  jEgypt  near  the 

Nile^ 
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Strong  wine,  from  a  Corcyrsean  urn  had  drawn ;  25 

For  Ulyfles  related  this  without  any  witnefs. 

We  will  relate  wonderful  things,  and  lately  done  (Junius 
being 

Conful)  upon  the  walls  of  warm  Copt  us  ; 

We  the  wickednefe  of  the  vulgar,  and  more  grievous  than 
all  bufkins : 

For  wickednefs,  tho'  you  ihould  turn  over  all  the  trage*- 
dies  30 

From  Pyrrha,  no  whole  people  commits  among  the  trage- 
dians.    Hear 

What  an  example  dire  Cruelty  has  produced  in  our  time. 
There  burns  as  yet,  an  old  and  antient  grudge. 

An  immortal  hatred,  and  a  wound  not  to  be  healed, 

Nile,  over  which  the  fun  at  noon  is  vertical ;  therefore  Juvena) 
calls  it  warm,  or  hgc.  He  names  the  place,  as  well  as  the  time^ 
where  the  things  happened  which  he  is  going  to  relate. 

29.  The  vulgar  J]  I  am  not  going  to  tell  fads  which  relate  to 
myfelf,  or  to  any  fingle  individuals  l)ut  what  was  committed  by 
a  whole  people. 

— -  Than  all  iufiins.]  More  grievous  than  is  to  be  foand  in 
any  tragedy.  Cothurnus,  the  boikin  worne  bv  the  adors  of 
tragedy,  is  often,  as  here,  ufed  to  denote 'trageayitfelf,  byme- 
ton.     See  Sat.  vi.  633 — 5,  note. 

30.  For  wicieJne/j,  ^r.]  i.  e.  Though  you  fhould  turn  over 
all  the  tragedies  which  have  been  written  iince  the  days  of  Deu* 
calion  and  Pyrrha,  when  mankind  were  rcftored  after  the  flood, 
you  will  find  no  poet  reprefentin^;  a  piece  of  barbarity,  as  the 
ad  of  a  whole  people  at  once,  as  in  the  inftance  I  am«going 
relate. 

Jll  ibe  trageMesJ]     Syrmata  were  long  garments  ufed 

by  adors  in  tragedy.  Here,  per  metonym.  (Uke  cothurnis  in 
the  preceding  line)  put  for  tragedies. 

31 — 2.  Hiar  ivbat  an  example,']  Now  attend,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  (lory,  in  which  you  will  find  an  example  which  was  the' 
effedof  the  moltfavage  barbarity,  perpetrated  in  our  days,  not 
merely  by  an  individual,  but  by  a  whole  nation  together. 

33.  Antient  grudge^  Wr .]  Here  the  poet  begins  his  narrative 
ef  the  quarrels  between  the  Ombites  and  the  Tentyrites,  two 
people  of  ^gypt,  who  were  neighbours,  and  who  hated  one  an<f 
i>ther  mortally,  on  account  of  their  difference  ia  religion. 

R  3  35-  0« 
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Ardet  adhuc  Ombos  &  Tcntyra.  fummus  utrinque        3| 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quocj  numina  vicinorum 

Pdit  uterque  locus ;  cum  folos  credat  habendo$ 

Efle  Deos,  quos  ipfe  colit :  fed  tempore  fefto 

Alter!  us  populi  rapienda  occailo  cunills 

Vi(a  inimicorum  primorit^us  ac  ducibus  ^  ne  40 

Lxtum  hilaremque  diem,  ne  magnap  gaudja  copnse 

Sentirent,  pofitis  ad  templa  &  compita  menfis, 

Pcrvigilique  toro,  quern  node  ac  luce  jacenten| 

Septimus  interdum  Sol  invenit.  horrida  fane 

^gyptus  :  fed  luxuria,  quantum  ipfe  notavi,  45 

Barbara  famofo  non  cedit  turba  Canopo. 

Adde  quod  &  facilis  victoria  de  madidis,  & 

35.  Oft  hothjidesj]  They  werc^  on  each  fide,  equally  inve^ 
terate  in  their  malice  to  each  other.  The  word  Tentyra,  inthi) 
iine>  is  in  the  accufative  plur.  and  fo  afterwards,  1.  76. 

36.  The  'Vulgar  J]  This  rage  of  one  people  againft  the  other 
fpred  itfelf,  not  only,  among  tjie  chiefs  (I.  39.)  but  among  the 
common  people  on  both  fides. 

—  Mecau/e  the  deities,  tfc .]  The  Qmbites  abominated  the 
objcds  of  the  Tentyrites  worlhip,  and  thofe  of  the  Ombites  were 
equally  detefled  by  the  Tentyrites— neither  allowing  that  there 
^ere  any  gods  worthy  of  worihip  but  their  own. 

Their  quarrel  was  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  which  'i\  always 
^he  moft  implacable  of  all  others. 

The  Ombites  \yor(hippcd  the  crocodile,  which  the  Tcntyritc| 
deftroyed  ;  thefc  worQiipped  the  hawk. 

38,.  In  a  fejiival  tme,'\  The  cuftom  of  feafting  feven  day| 
for  the  happy  overflowing  of  the  Mile  was  annually  ofefervcd  by 
^he  Ombue$. 

59.  411  tde  chiefs,  yr.]  The  chiefs  of  the  other  people,  that 
is,  of  the  Tentyrites,  thought  thi§  a  fine  opportunity,  whid^ 
fliould  not  be  loft,  to  fpoil  their  fport  at  i^jeir  feftival. 

i^o— I .'  Le^  a  glaJ,^  {^f.]  The^  detetmincd  to  prevent  their 
feftive  mirth,'  and  10  imbittcr  the  joy  of  their  feafts. 

42,  X^e  tables  heing  placed,  tsfr.]  In  the  crocodile's  tetpple. 

"  Jnd JlreetsJ]  Compita — places  where  fevcral  ways  met, 
Jn  which  the  country  people  came  together  to  their  wakes,  ana 
to  perform  "their  facriticcs,  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  their 
hufbandry.— The  Qmbites  are  here  laid  to  do  the  fame  at  their 
feftivalin  the  city  of  Coptus. 

^3.  The  'wakeful  Bed,]     The  antients,  as  has  been  before  ob. 

ferved^ 


w.^ ' 
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Between  the  bordering  Ombos  and  Tentyra.   Thence,  on 

both  fides,  35 

The  higheft  fury  in  the  vulgar,  bccaufe  the  deities  of  their 

neighbours  ' 
Each  place  hates,  fince  it  can  believe  tbem  only  to  be  ac^ 

counted 
Gods,  which,  itfelf  worfhips  :  but,  in  a  feftival  time, 
There  feem'd,  to  all  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  other  people, 
An  opportunity  to  be  fei«ed,  left  40 

A  glad  and  chearful  day,  left  the  joys  of  a  great  feaft 
They  fhould  be  fenfible  of,  the  tables  being  placed  at  the 

temples,  and  ftrects. 
And  the  wakeful  bed,  which,  lying  night  and  day, 
Sometimes  die  feventh  fun  found.     Rude  indeed  is 
i^gypt,  but  in  luxury,  as  f^r  as  I  have  remarked,  45 

The  barbarous  rabble  does  not  yield  to  infamous  Canopus. 
Add  too,  that  the  viSory  is  eafy  over  the  drunken  and  ftam- 

mering, 

ferved^  lay  on  beds,  or  couches,  at  their  meals.  The  poet  calls 
it  the  wakefu]  bed,  from  the  length  of  time  the  beds  were  oc* 
cupied  by  the  fearing  gueiU»  who  fat  up  night  and  day  for  many 
days  together,  as  the  ne^^t  line  informs  us, 

44.  Sometimes  the  fenjenth  fun  foundJ\  The  ^gyptis^ns  held 
the  number  feven  facred,  and  more  efpecially  believed,  that 
during  their  feflival  of  feven  day^  the  crocodiles  loft  their  na- 
tural cruelty. 

Hence  the  poet  means,  that  the  fun,  at  hisl-ifing,  found  them 
lying  on  the  feftal  couches  for  feven  days  together. 

45.  But  JB  luxury  J  iJc]  q.  d.  The  people  of  iEgypt  are  fude 
and  uncultivated ;  but  in  the  article  of  luxury,  the  raoble,  bar- 
barous as  they  are,  equal  the  Canopians  themfelves,  at  leaft  in 
tlut  part  of  the  country  where  I  have  been«  See  Sat.  i.  1.  26 ^ 
note  on  Canopus. 

— —  As  far  as  J  bane  remarked.']  •  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that 
Juvenal,  having  inferted  into  \l\%  writings  fome  (harp  lines 
againft  Paris  a  player,  a  favourite  of  Domitian,  was  banifhcd 
into  ^gypt,  under  a  pretence  of  fending  him  with  a  military 
command ;  fo  that,  during  his  abode  there,  he  had  a  full  op- 
portunity to  obferve  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  make  his 
remarks  upon  them. 

47,  4^d  tooA  q.  d.  It  is  moreover  to  be  obfcrved,- 

^  R4  ^7.  nacry. 
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Blaefis,  atque  mero  titubantibus.  indc  virorum 

Saltatus  nigro  tibicine,  qualiacunque 

Urguenta,  &  flores,  inult;peque  in  ffonte  coronae :  5Q 

Hinc  jejunum  odium :  fed  jurgia  prima  fonare 

Incipiunt  animis  ardentibus  :  baec  tuba  rixae;. 

Dein  clamore  pari  concurritur,  &  vice  teli 

Saevit  nuda  manus :  paucae  (tne  yulnere  malae  ; 

Vix  cuiquam  aut  nuUi  toto  certamine  nafus  55 

Integer :  afpiceres  jam  cun£ta  per  agmina  vultus 

Dimidios,  alias  iacies,  &  hiantia  niptis 

Olla  geniSy  plenos  ocylorum  fanguine  pugnos* 

Ludere  fe  credunt  ipfi  tamen,  ic  pueriles 

47.  ViSory^  ^r.]  It  is  a  very  eafy  matter  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  people,  when  they  are  fo  drunk  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
fpeak^  or  Hand  upon  their  legs,  and,  of  courfe,  very  unable  to 
defend  themfelves.    See  1  Sam.  xxx.  i6-<-i7.  1  Kings xvi.  9. 

48.  Tbere,'\  i.  e.  On  the  part  of  the  Ombites. 

Of  the  fnen,  C^f .]     The  men  diverted  themfelves  witl^ 

dancing. 

49.  A  black  piper. '\  A  black  Ethiopian  playing  on  bis  pipe* 
as  the  muiic  to  their  dances. 

Ointment  J  fucif,  ^r.]     It  was  cuftomary  at  feafts  to 

anoint  the  head  with  fweet-fmelling  ointments ;  but  thefe  vul- 
gar ^Egyptians  were  not  very  nice  in  this  matter,  but  made  ufe 
of  any  greafe  that  came  to  hand. 

50.  jinJ  flonvers,']  It  was  al(b  ufnal  to  make  chaplets  of 
flowers,  ^ich  they  put  on  their  heads.  See  Sat.  xi.  121— *2> 
and  notes. 

—  On  the  forehead, '\  The  crowns,  or  chaplets  of  flowers, 
forrounded  the  heads  of  thofe  that  wore  them,  on  thefe  occafions,* 
but  were  moft  confpicuous  about  the  forehead  and  temples. 

51.  HereJ\  i.  e.  Among  the  other  party,  the  Tentyrites.--- 
The  hinc  in  this  line,  anfwers  to  the  inde,  1.  48. 

■  Fafiing  hatred,]     The  Tentyrites,  bn   the  contrary, 

were  fafting,  and  their  hatred,  like  their  hunger,  was  fierce  and 
infatiable.  Their  hatred  was  like  an  hungry  appetite,  which 
longs  after  fomething  to  fatisfy  it.  Jejunum  here  is  metapho- 
rical, and  taken  from  the  idea  of  an  hungry  perfon  who  longs  for 
food ;  fo  did  their  hatred  hunger  after  the  deftru6lion  of  their 
adveffaries  the  Ombites. 

— -^  Firf  hrawiings,  ^c]  The  Tentyrites  began  the  fray 
with  bitter  reproaches  and  abufe, 

52.  7i 

/ 
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Arid  reeling  with  wine :  There,  a  dancing 

Of  the  men,  with  a  black  piper ;  ointments  fuch 

A$  they  we^e,  and  flowers,  and  many  chaplets  on  the  fore«» 

head ;  50 

Here,  fading  hatred  :  but  their  jirft  brawlings  they  begin 
To  found,  their  minds  burning :  thefe  the  trumpet  of  the 

quarreL 
Then  they  engage  with  equal  clamour,  and  inftead  of  a  weapon 
The  naked  hand  rages  :  feiv  cheeks  without  a  wound : 
Scarce  to  any,  or  to  none,  in  the  whole  engagement,  a  nofe  55 
Whole :  already  you  might  fee^ throughout  all  the  bands,  half 
Cpuntenances,  other  faces^  and  bones  gaping  from  their 

broken 
Cheeks,  fifts  full  of  the  blood  of  their  eyes. 
Nevertlielefs  they  believed  themfelves  to  play,  and  toexercift 

52.  To/oufui.]  To  utter  forth  as  loud  as  they  could.  Me- 
taph.  from  the  founding  a  trumpet  for  battle. 

iliiW/  burning,]   i.  c.  Their  minds  on  fire,  as  it  were> 

with  anger,  malice,  and  revenge,  againft  the  Ombites. 
" — —  The/e.J]  The  reproaches  and  abufe  which  they  uttered. 

The  trumpet,  £ff f.l   Alluding  to  the  cuRom  of  giving  the 

Signal  for  battle  by  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  when  two  armies 
met.  This  was  fupplied  by  the  foul  and  provokin?  abufe  which 
the  Terityrites  gave  the  Ombites.     See  Sat.  xiv.  1.  199, 

53.  With  equal  clamour  J]  This  roufed  the  Ombites,  and  both 
iides  were  equally  clamourous  and  noify  in  their  abufe  of  each 
pther — this  brought  them  to  blows. 

Inftead  tfa  ^weapon,  Wc]    Having  no  darts,  fwords,  or 

other  weapons,  they  went  to  fighting  with  their  iifks. 

56.  Ail  the  bandsJ]  Agmen,  properly,  fignifies  an  army,  a 
company  of  {bldiers,  chiefly  infantry.— -The  poet,  here,  ha- 
mouroufly  applies  the  word  agmina  to  thefe  fift- warriors. 

56 — 7.  Haif  countenances. '\  Some  having  an  eye  beat  out« 
others  their  teeth,  and  the  like. 

57.  Other  faces, "l  So  mawlcd,  as  to  be  disfigured  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  could  hardly  be  known  to  be  the  fame  per- 
fons. 

Bones  gaping,  JsTr.]  Their  jaw-bones  fradured,  and  ap- 

pearmg  through  the  wounds  in  their  cheeks. 

58.  Blood  of  their  tyes,\  Which  had  been  torne^  or  knocked 
cut  of  their  heads. 

.59.  Neverthelefst,  &r.]     Notwithflanding  all  this  mifchief, 

nobody 
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Excrcere  acies,  quod  bu^I^  e^davera  cfi^«ot  s  6o 

£t  fane  qao  tot  nxanti«  miUia  tuiba?, 

Si  yiv-uat  onanes  I  ergo  acrior  impetus,  6c  jam 

Saxa  reclinatis  per  humum  quaefita  lacertis 

Jncipsunt  jborquere,  domeftica  fedudonis 

Ticla ',  a^  bos  lapides,  qualesib  Turnus,  ic  Ajaa^i         65 

Vel  quo  Tydidcs  percufljt  pondere  coxam 

Mfusst  1  fed  quos  vakaot  ernktune  deytrae 

lUis  diifimiLes,  h  fioftro  tempocf  natae : 

\izm  genus  hoc  vivo  jam  ^ecnefc^b^t  Honaoro, 

Tfrra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pufillos;  70 

£rgo  Deus  quicunque  afpexit,  ridet|  U  odir, 

nobody  had  been  kUkd,  they  tWeforefaad  not  the  &tt9f«dion 

pf  tr^^dipg  any  of  tbcir  enemies  dead  bodies  under  their  feet  j 
therefore  they  reckoned  all  chat  had  hitherto  happened  no  more 
than  mpre  fport-r-no  better  than  children's  plsy,  as  we  fay. 

61.  What  furpofi,  ^r.]  What  fignifies,  iay  they,  fuch  a 
number  of  fighting  people,  if  bo  lives  be  loft  ? 

62.  The  attack  is  Jbarper,]  This  whets  their  appetite  for 
mifchief,  and  they  fall  to  with  ftill  more  acrimony  than  before. 

63.  StoTus,  yr.]  They  picked  up  the  ftones,  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  on  the  ground  where  they  fought. 

Jrms  rec/me^.]     They  ftoopcd,  diredting  their  arms 

downwards  to  the  ground,  to  gather  ftones,  which  they  began 
to  throw. 

64.  Domeftic  ^weaponsy  l^c,']  Domeftica  teja— the  commonly 
ufual,  familiar  weapons,  in  fuch  quarrels  as  thefe,  among  a  rab- 
ble, who  fall  together  by  the  ears.  Seditio  means  a  mutinous 
rlfmg — alfo  quarrel,  ftrife*<-among  people  of  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood. 

65.  Tu^nus.'l  Who  took  up  a  ftone,  and  threw  it  at^ca?. 
This  ftone  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  Isrge,  as  hardly  to  be  lifted  by 
twice  fix  men  of  modern  ftrength  and  ftature.  See  ^n,  xi|^ 
1,896 — 901. 

■  ■»  4iax,\  See  II.  1?.  1.  204 — 70.  where  HeAorand  Ajaa; 
are  throwing  ftones  at  each  other ;  when  Ajax  takes  up  a  mill- 
ilone,  and  throws  it  at  Hedlor,  which  broke  his'ftiield. 

66.  Tji/i/ics.]  Diomede,  the  ipn  of  Tydeus,  who  threw  a 
ftone,  as  big  as  two  men  coqld  lift,  at  i£neas,  and  woi^n'ded  him 

'  9n  the  hip.     II.  1.  1.  joj— 4. 

1  he  poet  applies  thefe  fifty  ftories,  on^  fliould  fnppofe,  rather 
tp  Uu£h  at  them,  than  any  tl^qe  elfet 

<»7«  -?¥^ 
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Puerile  battles:  becau^  tl^y  can  tread  oxx  no  corpses :    60 
And  indeed)  for  w^^at  purj^fe  are  {o  n^any  thouTands  of  a 

fighting 
Multitude,  if  all  live  ?  therefore  the  attack  is  fl;(^itper,and  no^ 
^tones,  gotten  throughout  the  ground  with  ^ois  recUnc4> 
They  begin  to  throvi^,  the  donieftic  weappps 
Of  feditioii;  nof  thefe  fiooes  fuch  as  bofb  Turi^us  and 

Ajax,  65 

Or  with  the  weight  with  vM^h  Tydidcs  ftruck  the  jthigh 
Of  iEncas :  but  thofe  that  right  hands  un]ike  to  them 
Coujd  fend  forth,  ^nd  born  in  our  (ime ; 
For  this  race  was  decreaiing.  Homer  being  yet  aliye« 
The  earth  now  birings  forth  bad  men,  and  fmall ;  jo 

Therefore  wh^tevcf  god  hath  beheld  them,  be  laughs  and 

hates, 

67.  But  thofe,  ^c.1  'Xhe  {tones  with  which  the  Dipbites  and 
Tentyntes  attacked  each  other,  were  not  fuch  as  were  wielded 
^nd  thrown  by  Turn^«,  Sec  but  fuch  as  could  be  managed  by 
the  hands  of  the  prefent  race  of  men,  who  are  greatly  inferior, 
}n  AzQ  and  ilren|tbjr  to  thof?  Homericao  heroes* 

69.  For  this  race,  tsfr.]  This  race  had  degenerated  even  in 
(he  day$  of  (iomer  ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  Aone  which  Diomede 
threw  at  ^aeas.  Honker  iay9 

A  vaft  weight,  which  two  men,  fuch  as  there  are  nowj  could 
pot  carry.     Il.E.  I.  303 — ±.  "^ 

So  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  (lone  which  Turnus  threw  at 
^neas,  JEn.  xii.  899,  900 — 

Vix  illud  lefti  bis  fcx  cervice  fubirent, 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  prod uc it  corpora  tellus. 

70.  The  earth  nvw  brings  forth,  ^f .]  The  prefent  race  of 
fnen  are  bad  as  to  their  mprals,  and  fmall  as  to  their  fize,  if 
compared  with  thofe  of  old  time— thus  has  the  human  race  de- 
generated. 

71.  Whatever  god,  fiff.]  No  firpcrior  being  can  behold 
them>  without  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  contentions  of  fuch  di- 
mmative  creaturesj,  and  hating  the  abominable  principles  which 
produce  them. 

*  72.  Let 
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A  diverticulo  rcpetatur  fabula :  poftquam 
Subfidiis  audM,  pars  altera  promere  fcrrum 
Audet,  &  infbftis  pugnam  inftaurare  fagittis: 
Terga  fug«  celcri  praeftantibus  hoftibus  inftant,  75 

Qui  vicina  colunt  umbrofae  Tcntyra  palms. 
Labitur  hie  quidam,  nimia  formidine  curfum 
Fraecipitans,  capiturque ;  aft  ilium  in  plurima  fe£tum 
Frufta  ac  particulas,  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 
Sufficeret,  totum  corrofis  oiSbus  edit  80 

Viftrix  turba :  nee  ardenti  decoxit  aheno, 
Aut  verubus :  longum  ufque  adeo,  tardumque  putavit 
£xpe£fau:e  focos,  contenta  eadavere  erudo. 
Hinc  gaudere  libet,  quod  non  violaverit  ignem. 
Quern  fumma  cceli  raptum  de  parte  Prometheus  85 

Donavit  tcrris :  elemento  gratulor,  &  te 

72.  Let  theftory,  tjff .]  q.  d.  Bat  to  return  to  the  ftory,  from 
my  digreffion  about  Ajax,  &c. 

73.  Increafednjo'itbfvccourSf^c.']  Were  augmented  by  fomc 
auxiliaries. 

One  party.']    The  Tentyrites.    Comp.  Sat.  xii.  115, 

note. 

•^^—  Dates  to  drawn,  ^r.]  Ventures  to  draw  the  fwords 
with  which  their  auxiliaries  had  furnilhed  them.  Comp. 
1.53—4. 

75.  Urge  their  enemies. 1  i.  e.  The  Ombites^  who  had  turned 
their  backs,  and  were  running  away  as  fail  as  they  could. 

76.  Who  inhabit  Tenfyra,  ^r.]  Tentyra  -orum,  an  ifland 
and  city  of  u^gypt,  near  which  there  was  a  mountain  covered 
with  palm-trees. — q.d.  The  Tentyrites  urged — preiTed  upon—- 
the  flying  Ombites.  This  line  ihould  Hand  in  conilrudtion  be- 
fore 1.  75. 

J  J.  Here  J]     Juft  at  this  jun£lure. 

— —  One,  l^cJ]  One  of  the  flying  Ombites,  in  his  over  fear 
and  halle,  fell  down,  and  was  taken  prifoncr  by  the  Tentyrites, 

79.  One  dead  mau,  ^f.]  They  cut  this  poor  creature  into 
as  many  pieces  as  they  could,  that  every  one  might  have  a  bit 
of  him,  fufficient  for  a  taftc. 

80.  The  viSorious  rabhle,  ^r.]  Or  multitude  of  the  Tenty» 
rites,  entirely  devoured  him.  , 

80—1.  Bones' ieing  gnawed,]  They  gnawed  and  picked  his 
bones. 

81.  Nor  did  they  boil  him,]     Decoxit  is  fingularj  but  agrees 

with 
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Let  the  ftory  be  fetched  back  from  the  digreffion.     Af- 
ter they 
Were  increafed  with  fuccours,  one  party  dares  to  draw 
Thefword,  and  to  renew  the  fight  with  hoftile  arrows. 
They  urge  their  enemies,  giving  their  backs  to fwift  flight,  75 
Who  inhabit  Tentyra  near  the  (hady  palm-tree. 
Here  one  flips  down,  haftening  his  courfe  with  too  much 
Fear,  and  is  taken  ;  but  him  cut  into  a  great  many 
Pieces  and  particles  (that,  one  dead  man  for  many 
Might  fuffice}  the  victorious  rabble  ate  all  up,  the  bones  80 
Being  gnawed  :  nor  did  they  boil  faim  in  a  burning  kettle. 
Or  with  fpits :  they  thought  it  fo  very  long,  and  tardy. 
To  wait  for  fires,  content  with  the  raw  carcafe. 
Hence  we  may  rejoice,  that  they  did  not  violate  fire. 
Which  Prometheus,  flolen  from  the  highefl  part  of  hea- 
ven, 85 
Gave  to  the  earth.     I  congratulate  the  element,  and.  thee 

with  turba  (1.  81. )»  which  being  a  noun  of  multitudej  the  fin- 
gular  verb  is  \x&  tranilated  here  in  the  plural  number.  So  pu- 
tavit  in  the  next  line. 

82.  Or  'With /pits.]    Or  roaft  the  pieces  of  him  on  fpits. 

— —  So  *very  long,  ^c.  ]  Their  i  m patience  was  too  great  for 
them  to  wait  the  kindling  and  burning  of  fire^  and  the  tedioas 
procefs  of  boiling  or  roafting. 

83.  Content  rjoitb  the  ranjj  carcafe.]  They  were pcrfe£lly  con- 
tented with  eating  his  dead  body  quite  raw.  Contenta  here  re- 
lates to  the  vidlrix  turba.* 

84.  Hence  *we  may  rejoice,  ^f.]  The  poet  addrelTes  his 
friend  Volufinus :  and,  I  do  fuppofe,  with  an  intent  here^  as 
elfewhere,  when  he  can  find  occafion,  to  fneer  at  the  fuperflitious 
notions  of  his  countrymen,  relative  to  their  my  thology,  particu- 
larJy  with  regard  to  the  fable  of  Prometheus.  See  Sat.  iv.  1.  133, 
note.  We  may  on  this  occafion,  fays  he,  be  glad  that  tbefe 
Tentyrites  offered  no  pollution  to  the  facred  element  of  fire,  by 
dreiEng  human  fiefti  with  it. 

85.  Which  Prometheus,  ^c]     See  Sat.  iv.  1. 133,  note. 
From  the  higheft  part  of  heaven.]   From  J  upiter  himftif, 

and  brought  it  down  to  earth. 

86.  I  congratulate  the  element,]  1  wilh  it  joy  of  its  efcape 
fn)m  pollution. 

86.  And 
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ExTultarc  reor  :  fed  qui  mordere  cadaver 
Suftiniiic,  nihil  unquam  hac  came  libentius  edit  t 
Nam  fcclcre  in  tanto  ne  quaeres,  aut  dabites,  an 
Prima  voluptatem  gula  fenferit :  ultimtft  autem  Qd 

Qui  ftetit  abfumtito  jam  toto  corpore,  dilftis 
Per  terrain  digitis,  a]iquid  de  fanguine  giifta^ 
Vafcones  (ut  fama  eft)  alimentis  talibus  ufi 
Produxert  animas  :  fed  res  diverfa  :  fed  illic 
Fortunse  invidia  eft,  bellorutnque  ultima,  caAis  95 

Extremi,  longae  dira  obfidionis  egeftas. 
Hujtis  enim,  quod  nunc  agitur,  miferabile  debet 
Exemplum  efle  cibi :  Sicut  modo  di<9;a  mihi  gens 
Poft  omnes  heibas,  poft  cun£ia  animalia,  quicquid 


86.  J»d  tbeej  £ff^.]  As  for  thee,  Volufinos^  I  think  thotf 
muft  exult  in  this  circumfiance  as  well  as  xnyfelf.  The  intro- 
dudion  of  thefe  refiedtions,  in  the  clofe  of  his  mock-heroic  ac 
count  df  the  battle,  snakes  very  moelL  for  fnppofing  that  he 
fpeaks  ironically  here>  as  where  he  inaodaces  Tarnus>  Ajax> 
and  Diomede,  1.  65—^. 

87.  He  <u)ho  b$re,  Sfr.]  The  man  who  could  endure  toblte^ 
and  champ  between  his  teet'V,  human  flefh,  did  it>  no  doubt^ 
with  as  much  relifh  as  he  would  eat  any  thing  elfe,  efpecially  as* 
his  appetite  v*a^  fllarpcncd  by  the  malice  which  he  bare  the  Om- 
bitcs. 

89.  4fi  not^  nor  doulrt,  ^r.]  You  need  not  qxieflion  or  doubt 
whether  people,  capable  of  committing  To  horrible  a  wicked- 
ndfs  as  this,  to  glut  their  revenge,  had  a  delight  in  it ;  and  whe- 
ther ihofe  who  vvere  prefent  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  and 
fo  had  their  firft  (hare  of  the  flelh,  felt  a  pleafure  in  devouring  it. 

90 —  I .  He  vjho  ftoodJ\  He,  whoever  he  vVa's,  that  ftood  fartheA 
off,  perhaps  not*  being  able  to  get  through  the  crowd,  to  the  fpol 
whdre  the  flefti  was  devoured,  till  the  wh6le  was  confumcd— 

91.  His  fingers y  ^cJ\  He  obferving  fomc  of  the  blood  oit 
the  ground,  fcraped  it  up  with  his  fingers,  and  then  fucked  thcni' 
with  great  fatisfaftion,  as  affording  hiiri.  at  Icaft,  a  ta(!e  of  his 
eneniy's  blood.  This  mull  ftand  as  a  fumcient  reafon>  againit 
all  doubt,  that  the  caters  of  the  carcaie  had  the  higheft  pleafure 
in  fo  doing — L  89,  90.  / 

93.. Tl^^  Fa/cons,^  A  people  of  Spain,  inhabiting  b'etwecit 
the  river  Iber  and  the  Pyrcnean  mountains.  l"1icy  were  be- 
fieged  by  Mctcllus  and  Fompey,  and  reduced  to  fUch  ndceffity, 

that 
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I  think  to  exult :  but  he,  who  bore  to  gna^  the  carcafe, 
Never  ate  any  thing  more  willingly  than  thfs  flefti : 
For  in  Co  great  ^ickedncfs  afk  riot,  nor  doubt,  whedier 
The  firfl!  gullet  perceived  a  pleafure.     But  he  90 

Who  flood  fartheft,  the  whole  body  now  confumed,  hi^ 

fingers 
Beingdrawn  along  the  ground,  taftes  fomething  of  fhe  blood* 

The  Vafeons  (as  the  report  is)  ufing  fuch  aliments, 
Prolong'd  their  lives :  but  the  matter  is  different:  but  there 
Is  the  envy  of  Fortune,  and  ttie  ut'moft  of  wars,  extfeftie  ^J 
Misfortunes,  fhe  dire  want  of  a  long  flege. 
For  the  example  of  this  food^  which  is  now  in  queftlon, 

ought 
To  be  lamented :  as  the  nation,  which  I  juft  now  mentioned. 
After  all  herbs,  after  all  animals,  whatever 

that  the  living  were  forced  to  eat  the  dead,  bttt  were  at  laft  re- 
lieved by  Sertoria$>  a  general  of  Mferius^s  party. 

93.  Jfs  tbtre^vrt  /V.J     As  the  llofy  goes,  as  we  fay*. 
—  Vfingfuch  aiimen/s.]     Eating  human  carcafes. 

94.  Prdeng^dthtir  ii^sA  Which  othci^Wiffe  muft'h'ave  been 
loft  in  tfate  ftt^ftith  of  the  nege,  v^hidt  occaficm'ed  a  fcvcre  ht^ 
mint. 

— -* DiferintJ]    But  this  vvai'a  veiy difll^ertt  thing  fi^m 
feeding  onr  hnman  flefh,  as  the  Tentytitfcs  did,  out  of  choice',  • 
and  out  9f  revenge  on  their  enemies. 

95.  Ennjy  0/ FdrfuHe.]  The  po^f  Vafeons  wtre  vetider  the 
Awn's  of  Forttnte ;  thiry  experienced  the  malice  of  that  fi'ckle 
goddefs«  See  Sat,  iii.  1.  39,  40  ;  and  Sat.  vi.  1. 604.  andHofi 
Lib.  i.  Odexxxiv.  1.  14,  &  feq.  aftd  Odexxjcv.  pet  tot. 

— *-^  Utmofi  o/<vcarf:]  The  utmoft  diftrcfy  which  waV  coul  J 
occanon. 

95—6.  Extreme  misfortunes.']  The  very  laff  fymptoms  of 
defperation. 

96.  Diretvant,  £^r.]     See  above,  nbtcon  1. 93,  94. 

97.  fVMch'is  nenk)  in^utfiiott,]  i.  e:  The  matter  >Vhich  I  aril 
now  treating,  viz.  the  Yafcons  eating  human  flefh*. 

97 — 8,  Ot^kt  to  be  lantented,  ^r .]  Is  not  to  be  lo6ked  upon 
as  a  crime,  but  as  a  moft  lamentable  inflance  of  fuch  a^rhitig. 

98.  As  the  nation t  ^^ .  ]    The  Vafeons  juft  nieritioned  above. 

99.  Jfter  aliberhs,  ^c]     After  they  had  confamed  ail  fortf 

of 
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Cogebat  vacui  ventris  furor  (hoftibus  ipfls  lOO 

Pallorem,  ac  maciem,  &  tenues  mlfcrantibus  artus) 

Membra  aliena  fame  lacerabant,  efle  parati 

Et  fua :  quifiiam  hominum  veniam  dare,  quifve  Deonim 

Viribus  abnuerit  dira  atque  immania  pai&s ; 

£t  quibus  ipforum  poterant  ignofcere  manes,  105 

Quorum  corporibus  vefcebantur  ?  melius  nos 

Zenonis  prxcepta  monent :  nee  enim  omnia,  qusedam 

Pro  vita  facienda  putat :  fed  Cantaber  undc 

StQicus,  antiqui  prxfertim  aetate  Metelli  i 

Nunc  totus  Graias,  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas.      no 

Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  firitafinos  : 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule« 

of  herbst  and  of  beads,  and  whatfoever  elfe  tbe  cravings  of  their 
hungry  ilomachs  had  driven  them  to  devour. 

100,  The  very  enemies,  ^c]  Their  condition  was  fo  defpe- 
rate,  alid  their  faxniflied  looks  and  appea/ance  fo  (liocking^  as  to 
move  even  their  enemies  to  pity  them.     See  Pf.  cvi.  46. 

161.  Their  Jlender  limbs, \  The  very  fleih  wafted  from  their 
bones. 

102.  Tore  'with  hunger,  ^r.]  They  tore,  throagh  ftrefs  of 
hanger,  the  limbs  of  thofe  that  had  died,  and  were  almoft  ready  to 
ferve  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Deut.  xxviii.  53— -57* 

103.  JFho  ofmen^  ^r.]  All  this  was  excufable  from  the  dire 
neceflity  of  their  fituation,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  forgivehj 
not  only  by  men,  but  by  the  gods  themfelves. 

104.  Forces,]  Viribus — i.  e.  men  who  had  fuffered  fo  much 
by  exerting  all  the  force  of  their  Hrength  and  courage  to  defend 
their  city  againft  the  befiegers. 

105.  Whom  the  manes,  Or.]  Who  could  think  of  condemning 
a  people  under  fuch  circumflances  of  diftrefs,  when  the  ghofts 
which  once  inhabited  the  bodies  which  they  devoured  mnft  b« 
iiippofed  to  forgive  them. 

107.  The  precepts  of  Zeno,  ^r.]  He  was  the  founder  of  tht 
Stoics  ;  and  taught,  that  though  fome  things  might  be  done  to 
preferve  life  (pro  vita),  yet  not  every  thing;  indeed,  not  an/ 
thing  that  was  unbecoming  or  difhoneft. 

108.  ^  Cantahrian.}  The  Vafcons  were  a  people  of  the 
Cantabrians,  in  the  fouth-eail  of  Spain. 

108 — 9.  Whence  a  Stoic]  Howfhould  fuch  a  barbarous  and 
ignorant  people  know  any  thing  about  Zeno— whence  could  a 
poor  Vafcoa  be  made  a  Stoic  i 

10  109*  Im 
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The  fury  of  an  empty  belly  urged  (the  very  enemies  thcm- 

felves  100 

Pitying  their  palcnefs,  and  leannefs,  and  their  (lender  limbs) 
They  tore  for  hunger  the  limbs  of  others,  ready  to  have  eaten 
Their  own  too.    Who  of  men,  or  of  the  gods,  would  have 

rrfuild 
To  pardon  forces  that  had  fuffercd  dire  and  cruel  things, 
And  whom  the  manes  of  thofc  very  people,  whofe  bodies  lo^ 
Tticy  were  fed  wich,  might  forgive  ?  belter  us 
The  precepts  of  Zeno  admonifli  -,  he  thinks  not  all  things, 

fome 
Are  to  be  done  for  life.     But  a  Cantabrian  whence 
A  Stoic — efpecially  in  the  age  of  old  Metellus  ? 
Now  the  whole  world  has  the  Grecian,  arid  our  Atheris :  1 10 
Eloquent  Gaul  taught  the  Britifh  lawyers—^ 
Thule  now  fpeaks  of  hiring  a  rhetorician. 

109.  In  the  age  of  old  Metellus. 1  Who  lived  before  arts, 
fciences,  and  philoiophical  knowledge,  flourifhed  as  they  io 
now.     See  1.  93,  note  i. 

110.  iVffow  the  'Whole  'world — ]  Now  learning  and  philofophy 
are  every  where  extended,  and  Grecian  a^  well  as  Roman  letters 
diiTemlnated.  None,  therefore,  could  now  plead  ignorance, 
and  be  excufable  on  that  account,  as  the  poor  Vafcons  undoubt* 
cdly  were. 

■  The  Grecian^  and  our  Atheni,'\  The  Grecian  Athens  was 
the  feat  of  learning  and  philolbphy,  from  whence  the  Romans 
received  them,  and  fo  cultivated  them,  as  to  make  Rome  another 
Athens,  as  it  were. 

111.  Eloquent  Gaul, ^r.]  See  Sat.  i.  1.  44,  note ^  and  Sat. 
^li.  147  —8.  '  Some  of  the  Gallic  orators  came  over  to  Britain, 
and  taught  eloquence. 

112.  ThuJ}J\  To  determine  exadUy,  among  fo  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  are  given  about  the  part  of  thvj  world  here 
meant  by  Thule,  is  not  very  eafy  :  fome  fay  it  means  Iceland, 
others  SchetlanJ.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  the  fartheft  northern 
part  known  to  the  Romans.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  1.  30,  calls  it  Ul- 
tima Thule.  AiNswoRTH  calls  it  an  ifland  the  moft  remote  iii 
the  northern  parts,  eicher  known  to  the  Roitian^,  or  dcfcribed  by 
the  poets. 

The  idea  of  fuch  a  remote  and  deiblate  part  of  the  earth  fend- 
ing for  a  rhetorician  to  refine  their  fpeccb,  throws  an  air  of  ban- 
VoL.JI.  S  tcr 
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Nobllis  ille  tamen  populus,  quem  diximus  :  &  par 

Virtute  atque  fide,  fed  major  clade  Saguntus 

Tale  quid  excufat,  Maeotide  faeyior  ara  115 

^gyptus  :  quippe  ilia  ncfandi  Taurica  facri 

Inventrix  homines  (ut  jam,  quas  carmina  tradunt, 

Digna  fide  credas)  tantum  immolat,  ulterius  nil, 

Aut  gravius  cultro  timet  hoftia.  quis  modo  cafus 

Jmpulit  hos  ?  quae  tanta  fames,  infeftaque  vallo  120 

Arma  coegerunt  tarn  deteftabile  monflrum 

Audere  ?  anne  aliam,  terra  Memphitide  ficca, 

tcr  on  what  he  has  been  faying,  from  1. 1079  about  Zeno's  pre* 
cepts,  &c.  as  if,  in  fuch  a  cale  of  neceifity  as  that  of  the  Vaf- 
cons,  precepts  of  learning  and  philofophy  could  countervail  the 
calls  of  nature,  finking  under  the  extremity  of  hunger. 
113.  That  people  luhom,  i^c."]     The  Valcons. 

Were  noble,']  In  their  perfevering  and  ftcady  refidancc^ 

to  the  very  laft,  in  the  defence  of  their  befiegcd  city. 

1 1 3 — 1 4.  Equal  in  malour  and  fidelity  y  ^f ,  ]  Saguntus  was  a 
city  of  Spain  beyond  the  river  Ebro,  a  moft  faithful  ally  to  the 
Romans ;  for  when  they  had  holden  out  againft  Hannibal,  and 
were  almoft  famifhcd,  rather  than  fubmfr,  they  chofe  to  bum 
themfclvcs,  their  wives  and  children,  which  was  the  caufeof  the 
fecond  Punic  war.    Virtus, here  fignifies  military  courage. 

The  Sagu mines  equalled  the  Vafcons  in  the  noble  defence 
which  they  made,  and  exceeded  them  in  the  /laughter  of  them- 
fel/es  and  families,  rather  than  to  fubmit  to  the  enemy. 

115.  Excufes,  $ifr.]  Such  a  thing  as  eating  the  flclh  of  dead 
men  may  Hand  excufed,  if  excited  by- fuch  diflrefs  as  the  Sa- 
guntlnes  were  in,  efpecially  when  compared  with  the  flaughter 
made  upon  themfclvcs,  and  all  that  were  deareft  to  them. 

—  ^'ijpt  is  more  crueL]  i.  e.'  The  Tentyrites,  a  people  of . 
JEgypt,  whole  cruelty  we  have  been  relating. 

115 — 16.  Miotic  nliar.]  An  altar  near  the  lake  Mxotist 
facred  to  Diana,  wh:re  they  facrificed  ilrangers— which  horrid 
cruelty  continued  till  the  coming  of  Pylades  andOrelles. 

116.  Tauric  iu'ventrefsJ]  Diana  Taurica,  fo  called  from  her 
being  worlhipped  by  the  people  of  Taurica,  where  this  altar 
was  ;  and  therefore  the  poet  calls  her  the  inventrefs  of  thefe 
cruel  rites,  wherein  Grangers  were  facrificed. 

Or  Taurica  may  mean  the  country  itfelf,  which  is  called  the 
inventrefs,  &c.  becaufe  Thoas,  king  of  Cherfonefus  Taurica, 
was  the  inventor  of  this  horrid  barbarity.  He  was  flain  by 
Oreiles,  who  went  thither  to  fetch  away  his  lifter. 

117.  What 
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Yet  that  people  whom  we  have  fpokeri  of,  were  noble : 

and  equal 
In  valour  and  fidelity,  butgrcater  in  flaughter,  Saguntus; 
Excufes  fomething  like  this,     ^gypt  is  mote  cruel  than 

the  Maeotic  115 

Altar :  for  that  Tauric  invcntrefs  of  a  wicked 
Rite  (as  now  yoii  may  believe  what  verfes  delivery 
As  worthy  credit)  only  flays  men,  nothing  beyond, 
Or  more  grievous,  does  the  vi(Slim  fear,  thaii  a  knife;    Bui 

what  calamity 
Impelled  thefe  ?  what  Cd  great  hunger j  and  arms  hodile  120 
To  a  rampart,  have  compelled  tbem^  (b  detedable  a  mon« 

ftrous  thing 
To  attempt  ?  could  they  have  done  other  difpleafure  (the 

land 

117.  fFhaf  ver/ei  deliver,']  You  miy,  after  the  hiftory  which 
I  have  given  you  of  the  Tentyrites,  believe  any  thing  that  the 
poets  have  written  on  the  fubjed  of  cruelty.  He  alludes  to  £u« 
tipid.  Irag.  Iphig.  in Tauris. 

1 18.  Nothing  beyond,]  Men  are  here  killed  in  facrifice,  bdt 
nothing  is  further  done,  fach  as  devouring  their  dead  bodies,  and 
the  like  :  therefore  the  victim  has  nothing  tol'ear^  after  paving 
his  throat  cut. 

119 — 20.  Impelled  the/e,]  i.e.  Thefe  Tentyritej— what  has 
driven  them  to  fuch  excefs  of  barbarity  ?  what  calamitous 
circumflances  have  happened  to  force  them  into  fuch  fatage- 
ncfs  ? 

120.  So  great  bvnger.']  Can  they  plead  the  necefiities  of  fa- 
mine, like  the  befieged  Vafcons  > 

Or  arms  A    The  power  of  an  enemy*s  arms,  to  which 

they  muft  either  mbmit  or  die,  like  the  Saguntines  ? 

120 — I.  Hofiile  to  a  rampart,]  That  are  levelled  at  the  ram« 
part,  or  trench,  which  farrounds  the  befieged,  with  a  determina* 
tion  to  deftroy,  and  are  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 

121.  Ha<v9  compelled  them,]  Like  the  poor  people  above 
fpoken  of. 

■  So  detefiable  a  monftrotts  thing^  As  to  eat  a  dead  humait 
body,  pick  the  very  bones,  and  lick  the  bJood  from  oiF  the 
ground. 

122.  Other  difpleafure t  ^c]  The  river  Nile  overflowed 
j£gypt  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  fertilized  the  country. 

S  2  If 
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tnvldiam  facerent  nolenti  furgere  Nilo  ? 

Qua  nee  terribiles  Cimbrij  nee  Britones  unquam, 

Sauromata^que  truces,  aut  immancs  Agathyrfi,  125 

Hdc  faevit  rabie  imbelle  &  inutile  vulgus, 

Parvula  fictilibus  folitum  dare  vela  phafclis, 

Et  brevibus  pictae  remis  incumbere  teftae, 

Ncc  pocnam  fceleri  invenies,  nee  digna  parabis 

Supplicia  his  populis,  in  quorum  mente  pares  funt         130 

If  this  did  not  happen,  the  ^Egyptians  ufcd  to  do  fome  horrid  aft 
of  cruelty,  thinking  thereby  to  provoke  the  river  to  overflow  the 
country.  This  was  taken  from  the  example  firil  iet  by  Bufirij^ 
who  flew  a  man  in  facrifice  ;  but  it  was  the  very  man  himfelf 
who  propofed  the  expedient.  We  have  the  (lory  in  Ovid,  Dc 
An.  Am. 

Dicitur  iEgyptus  caruiflc  juvantlbus  arva 
Imbribus,  atque  annos  ficca  fuilTe  novem. 

Quum  Thrafilus  Bufirin  adit,  monllratque  piari 
Hofpitis  effufo  fanguine  pofle  Jovem. 

Ilii  Bufiris :  fies  Jovis  hofiia  primus, 

Inqait,  &  ^gypto  ta  dabis  hofpes  aquam. 

By  this  we  fee  that  an  human  facrifice  was  offered  to  placate 
Jupiter  ;  this  was  the  hrlt  intention,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ovcr- 
l  flowing  of  the  Nile.     In  after  times  the  yEgyptiansloft  fight  of 

^  this,  and  exercifcJ  ac^b  of  cruelty,  thinking,  by  this,  to  irritate 

the  Nile,  and  to  make  it  overflow  the  whale  country.  Solebant 
accols  immani  quadam  crudclitate  ilium  ad  inundationem  irri- 
tare.     See  Marfhal,  and  Britan.  in  loc. 

Or  did  the  mifcreants  try  this  conjuring  fpell. 

In  time  of  drought  to  make  the  Nile  to  fwcll  ?       Tate. 

Having  given  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  paflage,  I  now 
mud  give  n^.y  own  ;  for  doing  r.dis  of  cruelty,  in  order  to  obtaio 
a  benefit  from  the  river,  which  they  might  fuppofetobe  already 
anf^ry  with  them,  from  its  withholding  its  water,  appears  to  me 
Very  flrange. 

I  fliould  think  the  poet's  meaning  to  be,  that  thefe  Egyp- 
tians, the  Tentyrites,  had,  without  any  necefllty  compelling 
them  to  it,  without  any  excufe  to  extenuate  their  crime,  been 
guilty  of  fo  monflrous  a  wickedncfs,  that  they  could  not  have. 
fdund  cut  any  other  fo  likely  to  provoke  the  Nile  to  withhold  its 
waters  in  a  time  of  drought,  and  to  bring  a  famine  upon  the 
country,  by  thus  increafmg  the  Nile's  unwillingnefs  to  help 
theili. 

So 
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Of  Memphis  being  dry)  to  the  Nile  unwilling  to  rife  ? 
With  fuch  fury,  as  neither  the  terrible  Cimbri,  or  Britons, 
And  the  fierce  Sauromatae,  or  the  cruel  Agathyrfi,         125 
Ever  raged  with,  the  weak  and  ufelefs  vulgar, 
Accuftomed  to  fpread  little  fails  in  earthen  boats. 
And  to  ply  the  fliort  oars  of  a  painted  earthen  veflel. 
Nor  can  you  find  a  penalty  for  the  wickedncfs,  nor  prepare 
Punifnments  worthy  thefe  people,  in  whofe  mind  equal  1 30 

So  a  late  tranflator — '*  What  worfe  impiety  could  they  com- 
"mit,  to  provoke  the  Nile  to  flay  wiihin  its  banks  wiien  the 
*'  country  of  iEgypt  is  chapt  with  drought?" 
And  Holy  day— 

By  what  faft 

Could  they  have  more  made  their  kind  Nilus  flow 
To  rife,  and  their  parch'd  Memphian  land  o'erflow  ? 

122 — 3.  Land  of  Memphis J\  The  city  of  Memphis  (now 
Grand  Cairo)  was  the  grand  metropolis  of  that  part  of  -<Egy pt, 
and  therefore  gave  its  name  to  it.  The  Nile  there  divided, 
and  interfered  the  land  in  various  places,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
form  of  a  delta  \  that  part  of  ^Egypt  was  therefore  called  the 
Delta. 

\z\.  Cimhru']  See  Sat.  viii.  1. -249,  note.  The  poet  calls 
them  terribiles,  not  only  from  their  hardy  valour,  but,  proba- 
bly, from  the  deflrudlion  and  havock  which  they  had  made  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  Roman  armies. 

Britons,]  A  hardy  warlike  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 

125.  Fierce Saurcmaftt,]     See  Sat.  ii.  1.  i,  note. 

—  Agathyrfi.]  A  people  of  Sarmatia  ;  they  were  named 
iifter  Agathyrfus,  a  Ton  or  Hercules. 

The  poet  means  to  fay,  that  the  Tenty rites  raged  with  a 
£ercene(s  and  cruelty,  with  which  thefe  great,  mighty,  and  war- 
like nations  never  did. 

126.  fVeak  and  ufelefs  ijulgar,]  A  contemptible  and  worth- 
lefs  rabble. 

127.  Accuftomed  to  fpread t  i^f.]  They  made  vefTels  of  burnt 
clay,  in  which  they  failed  upon  the  Nile  a  iiihing. 

128.  Thejhort  oarsyl^c]  They  painted  their  little  earthen 
boats,  by  way  of  ornament,  and  rowed  ^hem  with  Ihortoars. 

The  poet  mentions  thefe  circumflanccs  of  their  boats,  to  fhew 
the  contemptiblenefs  and  vanity  of  thefe  ./Egyptians. 

129.  Find  a  penally  y^c]  In  (hort,  the  bafenefs  andwicked- 
nefs  of  the  Tentyrites  exceeds  all  power  of  finding  any  punifh- 
ment  or  torture  adequate  10  their  deferts. 

130.  In  nuhofe  mind,  ^f.]  They  make  no  diftindions  in  their 

S  3  '  mind. 
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£t  fimiles  ira  atque  fames.    Molliffima  corda 

Humano  generi  dare  fe  natura  fatctur, 

Quae  lachrymas  dedit :  hacc  noftrj  pars  optima  f^nfiis. 

Plorare  ergo  jubet  cafum  lugentis  amici ; 

Squaloremque  rei ;  pupillum  ad  jura  vocantem  13$ 

Circumfcriptorem,  cujus  manantia  flctu 

pra  puellares  faciunt  incerta  capilli. 

Naturae  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adultae 

Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans, 

£t  minor  igne  rogi.  Quis  enim  bonus,  aut  face  dignus  14Q 

Arcana,  qualem  Ccreris  vult  eflb  facerdos, 

mind,  between  the  neceffity  which  has  forced  others  to  eat  bn- 
inan  flcfh,  and  doing  this  tliemfelves  from  a  mere  principle  of 
anger  and  malice. 
.  132.  Nature  confejfts^  ^r.)  From  the  evidence  of  what  we 
feel  within  ourfelvcsi  we  may  gather,  as/rom  the  confeflion  of  a 
fad  the  truth  of  it,  that  nature  has  furnilhed  us  with  he^ts  fuil 
ceptible  of  the  tendcreft  feelings. 

133.  Has  gi'Vt ft  tears. \  Thofe  outward  fymptoms  of  forrow 
and  compaflion,  which  are  given  to  no  other  creature. 

This  heft  part 9  tsff.]     Becaufe  by  flowing  in  pity  and 

commiferation,  they  befpeak  the  moli  amiable  qualities  of  the 
mind. 

134.  ^he  commands,  therefor e^  13 c,'\  To  fympathize  withotir 
friends  in  their  griefs  may  be  called  a  dilate  of  nature.  See 
Rom.xii.  15. 

135.  Squalid  appearance y  ^c.]  It  was  cuftomary  for  perfons 
arraigned  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  appear  in  rags  and  dirttnefs, 
in  order  to  move  the  companion  of  the  jud^^cs.  But  as  fqualor 
fignifies,  fomeiim.s,  «*  the  lorrowfol  and  mourning  eftatc  of 
*<  thofe  that  are  arraigned  or  accufed,'*  tjiis  idea  of  the  word  may 
be  here  meant,  at  ieaftinclufively.  SeeAiNSW.  Squalor,  N^  5. 

136.  His  defvauuerj]  i  e.  His  guardian,  who  was  left  in  trull 
vith  his  perfun  aad  ell.ite  during  his  minority,  and  has  cheated 
and  defrauded  him.  Circumicriptor  meins  a  cozener,  a  cheater, 
one  that  circumvents  or  over-reaches  another. 

—  Girl-Uke  hairs, ^  iSc]  The  tendernefs,  youth,  and  in- 
nocence of  the  poor  orphan — his  hair,  like  that  of  a  girl,  long 
and  hanging  loofe.anddifhevellcd;  his  fmooth  and  delicate  face, 
wet  with  the  tears  flowi  ig  from  his  eyes,  and  his  appearance  al- 
together, is  fuch,as  to  render  it  almoft  ur.certain  to  the  beholder^ 
of  which  fex  the  fafTerer  is,  who  is  thus  obliged  to  cite  his  ini- 
jjuitous  guardian  into  a  court  of  juiHce,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
prcfi.     See  Sat.  x   1.  222^  note  on  Hirrus. 

138—9,  jin 


r 
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And  alike  are  hunger  and  anger.     Moft  tender  hearts 

Nature  confcfles  herfelf  to  give  to  human  kind, 

Who  has  given  tears,  this  beft  part  of  our  fenfe. 

She  commands,  therefore,  to  bewail  the  misfortune  of  a 

mourning  friend  ; 
And  the  fqualid  appearance  of  a  criminal  j  an  orphan  calling 

to  the  laws  135 

His  defraudcr,  whofe  girl-like  hairs  make  his 
Countenance,  flowing  with  weeping,  uncertain. 
By  command  of  nature  we  groan,  when  the  funeral  of  a^ 

adult 
Virgin  occurs,  or  an  infent  is  fliut  up  in  the  earth. 
And  lefs  than  the  fire  of  the  pile.    For  what  good  man,  or 

worthy  14.0 

The  fecret  torch,  fuch  as  the  prieft  of  Ceres  would  have. 

him  to  be, 

138 — 9.  An  adult  'virgin J  Jffr.]  When  we  meet  the  funeral 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  fnatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
death  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth,  nature  bids  us  mourn-— we  can't 
refift  its  impulfc. 

This  circuuiftance,  here  introduced  by  cur  poet,  reminds  one 
of  an  cxquifitely  fine  and  tender  paflage  on  a  like  event.  Han?- 
let.  Aft  V.  Sc.  i.  where  the  queert  fays  of  the  deceafcd  Opl.elia, 
who  had  been  prematurely  fnatched  away  by  death-— 

•*  Sweets  to  the  fweet ; — farewell ! 

[  Scattering  flowers .  ] 
•♦  I  hop'd  thou  (hould'ft  have  been  ihy  Hamlet's  wife,— 
**  I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd, 
'*  And  not  have  ilrew'd  thy  grave/' 

Sec  Ter.  And.  Aft  i.  Sc.  i.  1.  77 — 109. 

139.  Ah  infant  Jhut  up^  ^r.]  The  law  forbad  burning  the 
bodies  of  infants  that  died  before  they  had  lived  forty  days — 
or  (according  to  fome)  before  feven  months  old,  when  they  had 
teeth.  They  ufed  to  bury  them  in  a  place  which  was  called 
Suggrundarium.     See  Ainsw. 

140.  Le/s  than  tbejirt,  ^f.]  i.  c.  Too  little  to  be  burnt  on 
a  funeral  pile.     See  the  lafl  note. 

140^1.  Worthy  the  fecrtt  torch. "]  i.e.  Worthy  to  be  initiated 
into,  or  to  be  prefent  at,  the  facred  rites,  which  were  celebrated 
>n  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ceres. 

Thcfe  rites  were  celebrated  by  night ;  the  worfliippcrs  carrie4 
S  4  lamps, 
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Ulla  aliena  fibi  crcdat  mala  ?  Separat  hoc  nos 

A  grege  brutorum,  atque  ideo  venerabile  foli 

Sortiti  ingenium,  divinorumque  capaces, 

Atque  exercendis  capiendifque  artib'JS  apti,  145 

Senfum  a  coelefti  demiflum  traximus  arce, 

Cuius  egcnt  prona,  &  terram  fpeclantia.  inundi 

t^rincipio  indulfit  communis  conditor  illis 

Tantum  animas  ;  nobis  animum  quoque,  mutuus  ut  nos 

lamps,  or  lighted  torches,  in  their  hands,  in  memory  of  Ceres, 
who,  by  fire-light,  had  fought  after  her  daughter  Proferpine, 
When  (he  was  Helen  by  Pluto  out  of  Sicily.  Ceres  is  fabled  to 
have  lighted  thofe  fires,  which  have  barne4  ever  fince,  on  the  top 
of  Mount  iEtna. 

141.  SucJIj  as  the  pr left  of  Ceres y  ^f.]  ,  None  were  admitted 
to  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  (for  fo  the  rites  of  Ceres  were  called, 
from  Eleufis,  a  town  in  Attica,  built  by  Triptolemus,  who,  be- 
ing intruded  by  Ceres,  taught  the  people' to  few  corn)  butthdfe 
who  by  the  prieft  were  pronounced  chaftc  and  good,  free  from 
any  notorious  crime. 

142.  Thinks  any  evitstl^c."]  q.  d.  There  is  no  real  good  man 
who  can  think  himfelf  unconcerned  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
be  they  what  they  may :  his  language  will  be  like  his  in  Te- 
rence— 

Homo  fum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Heaut.  Ad.  i.  Sc.  i.  1.  25. 

-  This  feparates  us,  ^f.]  i,  e.  This  dillinguifhcs  men  from 
brutes,  who  know  nothing  of  this. 

143.  A  fid  therefore.']  i.  e.  iFor  this  very  end  and  purpofe, 
that  vvc  may  fynipathize  with  others  woes. 

144.  A  'venerable  difpojiiionj]  A  dirpofition  and  inclina- 
tion to  partakein  others  Ibrrows,  is  deferving  the  higheft  cfteem 
and  reverence,  and  this  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mankind  alone. 

Capable  of  di'vine  things S\     A  capacity  to  apprehend 

divine  things  is  the  property  of  man  alone.'  This  is  a  very  great 
truth  ;  but,  alas  1  how  lad  an  ufe  the  wife  men  of  this  world 
made  of  this  glorioufly-diftinguifhed  faculty,  may  be  fecn— > 
Rom.  i.  21,  22,  &:  feq. 

145.  Apt  for  exercijingy  l^cJ]  The  invention,  underfland- 
ing,  and  exercifc  of  the  arts,  whether  mechanical,  or  others,  are 
alio  peculiar  to  man. 

146.  tf^c  have  drd-wn.^  Traximus — i.e.  we  have  derived, 
as  we  (hould  fay. 

-  Senje,]     Moral  fenfe,  reafon. 

— —  Sent  dowft,]   Demillura — let  down.     Traximos  demK^^ 
*  '  Aim 
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Thinks  any  evils  alien  from  himfelf  ?  This  feparatcs  us 
From  tlie  herd  of  brutes,  and  therefore  we  alone  having 

fhared 
A  venerable  difpofipon,  arid  being  capable  of  divine  things. 
And  apt  for  exercifing  and  underftanding  arte,  145 

Have  drawn  fenfe  fent  down  from  the  coeleftial  top, 
Which  prone  things,  and  things  looking  on  the  earth,  want. 
The  common  builder  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  in- 
dulged to  them 
Only  fouls  5  to  us  a  mind  alfo,  that  a  mutual  ^SeStion 

fam  feems  to  be  metaphorical^  taken  from  the  idea  of  a  cord,  or 
chain>  letdown  from  on  high,  which  a  perfon  below  ta|ces  hold 
o(,  and  draws  down  to  himfelf. 

146.  from  the  ccelefiialtop.l  Arx  iignifies  the  top,  peak,  or 
ridge  of  any  thing,  as  pf  a  rock,  mountain,  or  hill ;  alfo  a  pa^ 
)ace,  temple,  or  tower^  often  built  on  high.  See  Sat.  xiv« 
1.  86 — 8.  Hence  heaven,  or  the  rcfidence  of  the  gods,  is  called 
Arx  Cecil. 

Nos  tua  progenies,  cceli  quibus  annuls  arcem. 

^n.  i.  25^, 

147.  Which. '\  i.e.  Which  moral  fenfc. 

Prone  th'.r.gSy  ^c, ]    Bealts,  called  prona,  from  their  in- 

clining,  wich  the  face  Hooping  downward  to  the  earth ;  whereas 
'man  is  eredt,  and  looks  upward.  Here  feems  to 'be  an  imita- 
tion of  Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  i.  1,  84 — 7. 

Pronaque  cum  fpe6t?nt  animalia  ca^tera  terram^ 
Os  homini  fublime  dcdit  ccelumque  tueri 
Juffit,  &  credos  ad  fydera  toilere  vultus. 

So  Sallud.  Omnis  homines  qui  fefe  ftudent  pra^ftare  czterts 
animalibus  &c.  quae  natura  prona,  &  ventri  obedientia  finxit. 
Bell.  Cacil.  ad  inic. 

148.  The  ctymmon  builder  y^cl  i.e.  Common  nature,  for  Ju- 
venal afcended  no  higher— the  God  of  Nature  he  knew  not. 
Compare  1.  13? — 4.     SeeA^sxvii.  Z3 — 9. 

To  them.']  i.  e.  To  the  brute  creation. 

149.  Oftiyjiuls.]  Animas — a  principle  of  mere  animal  life; 
which  is  called  the  fpiritof  a  beaft,  Eccl.  iii.  21. 

>■  To  us  a  mind  ai/o,]  To  us  human  beings  nature  has  not 
only  given  a  principle  of  animal  life,  but  alfo  a  rational  mind, 
by  which  we  reflect,  and  judge,  and  reafon.  The  anima,  or 
foj],  is  that  by  which  we  live;  the  animus,  or  intellectual 
mind,  is  that  by  which  we  are  wi(e  above  the  brutes.  See  Sat. 
vi:  1.530,  note. 

H9-  4 
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AfFe^lus  petere  auxilium,  ic  praeftare  juberet,  150 

piiperfos  trahere  in  populumy  mlgrare  vetudo 

De  nemore,  &  proavis  babitatas  Hnquere  fylvas  ; 

.£dificare  domoS|  Laribus  conjungere  noflris 

Tet^uin  aliud,  tutos  vicino  limine  fooinos 

Ut  collata  daret  iiducia :  protegere  artnis  ^5^ 

Lapfum,  aut  ingenti  nutantem  vulnere  civem ; 

Communi  dare  figna  tuba,  defendier  ifdem 

Turribus,  atque  una  portarum  clave  teneri. 

Sed  jam  ferpentum  major  concordia :  parcit 

Cognatis  maculis  fimilis  fera :  quando  leoni  160 

Fortior  erlpuit  vi^m  leo  ?  quo  nemore  un^uam 

Expiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  ? 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 

Perpetuam :  faevis  inter  fe  convenit  urfis.. 

Aft  bomini  ferrum  lethale  incude  nefanda  165 

149.  J  mutual  ajidion.]  The  ead  for  which  this  intellec- 
tual mind  is  given  us,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  purpofes  of  fo- 
ciety,  is,  to  incline  us  to  bedow,  as  well  as  to  require,  mutual 
good'^ofiices  towards  each  other ;  and  therefore  it  difpofes  us  to 
mutual  afFedlion. 

151.  ne  difperjisdt  ^f .]  To  colleft  men,  who  are  naturally 
difperfed,  and  bring  them  together  into  fociety. 

To  migrate,  ^r.]     To  depart  from  the  woods  and  /b- 

refts,  the  antient  abodes  of  the  earlicft  ages,  where  men  lived  in 
(common  with  the  beads,  and  to  coalefce  and  unite  in  civil  fo- 
ciety.    See  Sat.  vi.  1.  2 — 7. 

153.  To  Suildhou/es,]  For  habitation,  indead  of  living  in 
dens  and  caves,  like  beads. 

—  To  join,  t^c]  To  join  our  houfes  to  one  another,  for 
the  greater  fafety  and  convenience  of  the  whole,  againd  rob- 
bers, wild  beads.  Sec. 

155.  Threfiold,^  '  Limine  dands  here,  per  fyn.  for  the  hou(e 
itfelf. 

J  contributed  confidence.']     That  by  thus  joining  houfes 

(the  original  of  cities  and  towns)  each  might  receive  and  impart 
a  confidential  notion  of  fafety,  in  the  night-time  panicularly, 
when  men  deep,  and,  of  courfe,  are  mod  cxpofed  to  dangers. 

—  To  protea  twith  arms,  (^c.'\  To  prolcft  in  war,  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  fellow- citizen  who  had  fallen,  or  wa$ 
reeling  with  lofs  of  blood  from  wounds. 

157.  To  gfyefigns,  l^c.  ]     When  on  an  expedition  in  time  of 

war. 
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Might  command  us  to  feek,  and  to  afFord  help :  150 

To  draw  the  difperfed  into  a  people,  to  migrate  from  the  old 
f^oreft,  and  to  leave  woods  inhabited  by  our  anceftors  : 
To  build  houfeS).to  join  to  our  habitations 
Another  roof,  that  fafe  (lumbers,  by  a  neighbouring 
Threibold,  a  contributed  confidence  might  give :  to  pro* 

tect  with  arms  155 

A  fallen  citizen,  or  one  daggering  with  a  great  wound: 
T6  give  flgns  ^  ith  a  common  trumpet,  to  be  defended  witb 

the  fame 
Towers,  and  to  be  fecured  by  one  key  of  the  gates. 
But  now  the  concord  of  ferpents  is  greater :  a  fimilar 
Bead  fpares  his  kindred  fpots.     When,  from  a  lion,     16^ 
pid  a  ftronger  lion  take  away  life  ?  in  what  foreft  eycr. 
Did  a  boar  expire  by  the  teeth  of  a  larger  boar  ? 
The  Indian  tyger  obferves  perpetual  peace  with  a  fierce 
Tyger :  there  is  agreement  with  favage  bears  among  thein« 

felves. 
But  for  man  the  deadly  fword  firom  the  impious  anvil   165 

war,  to  obey  one  common  fignal>  given  by  the  trumpet  for 
battle. 

158.  Ttnuers,]  Turris  fignifies  a  tower,  or  any  thing  like  it; 
fo  any  fortified  place. 

—  Securer/  hy  one  key,  Esfr.]  To  be  inclofed  within  the  fame 
walls,  and  locked  up  in  fecurity  by  the  fame  key  of  the  gates. 

The  poet,  by  what  he  has  faid,  has  ihewn  the  great  advan- 
tages of  men  above  brutes,  in  having  a  rational  mind,  which  caa 
dired  them  to  form  focieties,  fo  that,  by  mutual  help  and  affiil- 
ance,  they  can  fecure  and  protect  each  other.  All  this  is  agree* 
able  to  the  didates  of  their  common  nature,  and  thus  it  ought  to 
be ;  but  fuch  is  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  that, 
as  the  poet  proceeds  to  fhew,  there  is  little  of  this  to  be  found  $ 
on  the  contrary,  beails  are  not  fo  cruel  to  their  own  fpecies  as 
men  are. 

159.  Concord  of  ferpents,  He,  ]  Thefe  venomous  creatures  do 
not  hurt  their  own  fpecies  i  they  agree  better  than  men  now  do 
with  each  other. 

160.  Spares  his  kindred  fpots, ^  The  leopard  recognizes  the 
leopard,  and  avoids  hurtine  him,  whom  he  fees,  by  his  fpois,  to 
be  related  to  the  fame  fpecies  with  bimfclf. 

id^.  But,  \^c,\  The  poet  having,  in  feveral  inftances,  (hewn 

the 
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Produxifle  parum  eft ;  cum  raflra  &  farcula  tantum 
Afliieti  coquerc,  ic  marris  ac  vomerc  laffi 
Nefcierintprimi  gladios  excudere  fabri. 
'   Afpicimus  populos,  quorum  non  fufficit  iras 
OccidiflTe  aliquem:  ki  pedtora,  brachia,  vultum  170 

Crcdidcrint  genus  effc  cibi.  quid  diceret  ergo, 
Vcl  quo  non  fugcrct,  fi  ;iunc  haec  monftra  vidcret 
Pythagoras  ?  cunciis  animalibus  abAinuit  qui 
Tanquam  homine,  &  ventri  indulfit  non  omne  legumen. 

the  harmony  and  agreement  which  fubfifl  among  the  moft  fierce 
and  favagc  beafts,  now  proceeds  to  apply ^this  to  his  mttin  argu- 
ment in  this  place,  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  concord  betweea 
(befe  creatures  ;$  greater  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  human 
race  towards  each  other  ;  and  indeed,  that  man  towards  man  is 
now  fo  favage,  as  to  fabricate  weapons  for  their  mutual  deitruc- 
tion,  and  this  without  any  re  mode  or  concern. 

i66»  To  ha<vt produced y  ^r.]  Lit.  to  have  lengthened  out 
deadly  iron,  &c. — i.  e.  by  drawing  it  out,  u'ith  hammering  it  on 
ike  anvil >  ituo  the  length  of  a  fword,  a  deadly  weapon,  and  m oft 
fatal :  the  poet  therefore  calls  the  anvil  on  which  it  is  made 
impious,  as  being  inihumental  to  the  forming  this  mifchievous 
weapon. 

//  little. '\     Is  now  looked  upon  as  a  mere  trifle. 

— —  II hc^as,^     Cum — although,  albeit. 

'^^^  JJt'i/:^  accujicmedy  ^'r.]  'I'he  fir  ft  fmit>s  fet  up  their 
iradeonly  to  forge  inilruments  of  husbandry,  and  made  nothing 
clfe.     CiH]uore  fi^nilies,  here,  to  heat  in  the  fire.  -Ainsw. 

167.  Tned  'luuJj  maUi.-ks,  i£c.^  Thjsy  wearied  themfclves 
daily  in  making  hoes  or  mattocks,  or  ploughfliarcs,  for  tillage^ 

168.  Kmiv  not  Ipczu,  <Sc,]  So  far  from  hammeiing  iron  inio 
fwords,  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  fet  about  it. 

169.  //  >/ee  peopU,  Is'c]  Meaning  the  lavage  Tentyritcs  be- 
fore mentioned,  who  ate  human  flcih,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
ipccies  of  ordinary  food. 

172.  Pythagoras. '\  The  famous  philofopher,  who  left  his 
country  Samos,  then  under  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  travelled 
over  India,  through  i-Egypt,  in  f.  arch  of  knowledge.  He  for- 
bad the  eating  animals  on  account  of  the  tranlmigration  of 
ibuls ;  he  would  not  allow  himfclf  to  eat  all  forts  of  vegetables, 
but  ;«bllained  from  beans,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  Jeanjc 
from  iheVl^gvptian  piicfts,  uhen  he  v/as  in  that  country,  who  ah- 
iiiiincd  from  beans,  and  thought  it  unlawful  to  fow  or  to  look 
iipon  them.     Herodot.  Euterpe. 

What,  lays  the  poet,  would  Pythaporas  have  faid,  if  he  h«id 
J'ccu  tiieie  /Egyptians,  ihele  Tentyriic^-,  tearing  and  devouring 

humai; 
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To  have  produced   is  litde :  whereas,  being  accuftomcd 

only  to  heat, 
Rakas  and  /pades,  and  tired  with  mattocks  and  the  plough- 

fhare. 
The  firft  ftniths  knew  not  how  to  beat  out  fwords. 
Wc  fee  people,  to  whofc  anger  it  does  not  fuffice 
To  have  killed  any  onej  but  the  breafts,  the  arms,  the 

face,  170 

They  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  food.  What  therefore  would 

he  have  faid, 
Or  whither  would  he  not  have  fled,  if  now  Pythagoras  could 

have  feen 
Thefe  monftrous  things  ?  who  abftain'd  from  all  animals, 

as  from 
A  man,  and  did  not  indulge  every  kind  of  pulfe  to  his  belly. 

human  fle(h  ?  to  what  part  of  the  earth  would  not  he  have 
flown,  to  have  avoided  fuch  a  fight  ?  who,  fo  far  from  holding  it 
lawful  to  eat  human  fleih,  would  not  eat  the  flefh  of  any  animal 
any  more  than  he  would  have  eaten  the  fleih  of  a  man,  noi- 
would  he  indulge  his  appetite  with  every  kind  of  vegetable. 

The  reafon  of  this  ftrange  piece  of  fuperfHtion,  of  abflinence 
from  beans,  is  not  known ;  many  caufes  have  been  afOgned  for 
it,  which  are  full  as  abfurd  as  the  thing  itfelf.  The  reader  may 
find  many  of  thefe  collected  in  Holyday,  note  14,  on  this  Satire. 
See  alfo  Ant.  Univ,  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

According  to  a  ilory  in  his  life,  written  by  lamblicbus,  we 
may  fuppofethat  neither  Pythagoras,  nor  any  of  his  followers, 
would  ever  reveal  the  caufeof  abflinence  from  beans.-^It  feems 
that  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  the  younger,  defiring  to  know  the  fe- 
cret,  caufed  two  Pythagoreans  to  be  brought  before  him j  a  man 
and  his  wife,  who  being  alked,  "  why  the  Pythagoreans  would 
"  not  eat  beans  ?'* — •«  I  will  fooner  die  (faid  the  man)  than 
««  reveal  it/'— -This,  though  threatened  with  tortures,  he  per- 
fliled  in,  and  was,  with  indignation,  fent  away.  The  wife  was 
then  called  upon,  and  being  a(ked  the  fame  qaejlion,  and 
threatened  alfo  with  tortures,  (he,  rather  than  reveal  it,  bit  out 
her  tongue,  and  fpit  it  in  the  tyrant's  face.  Of  Pythagoras, 
fee  Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  xv.  1.  60,  &  feq. 

End  of  thb  Fifteenth  Satire. 
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Argument. 

This  Satire  isfuppofed  to  have  been  written  hy  Juvenal  whili 
be  commanded  in  £gypt  \  (fee  Sat.  x  v.  /.  4  5,  note  2 . )  Ihfets 
forth^  ironically^  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  fol-^ 
dieryy  and  how  happy  they  an  beyond  other^  whom  he  nun^ 
tions. 

Many  have  thought  that  this  Satire  was  not  written  by 
Juvenal  i  but  I  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  feems 

OUIS  numerarc  queat  felicis  prsemia,  Galle, 
Militiae  ?  i\am  fi  fubeantur  profpcra  caftra^ 
Me  pavidum  excipiat  tyronetn  porta  fccuado 
Sidere :  plus  etenim  fad  valet  bora  benign!^ 
Quam  fi  nos  Veneris  comtnendet  epiftola  Alarti,  5 

£t  Samia  genitrix  qux  dele£latur  arena. 

Line  I,  Gallus,']  Who  this  wa3  docs  not  appear;  fome 
friend,  doubdei's,  of  Juvenal,  to  whom  he  addreiTes  thu  Sa* 
tire. 

—  —  Can  number y  Wc]  1,  c.  Can  retkon  up  the  advantages 
and  emoluments  arifmg  from  a  military  life  ? 

2.  Pre/perous  cafnps^  ^V.]  Where  people  make  their  for- 
tunes. 

3.  Let  the  do<irJ\  Let  my  firft  entrance  be  attended  with  the 
good  omen  of  feme  favourable  (lar.  Jt  was  a  great  notion  among 
the  Romans,  that  their  good  or  ill  fortune  depended  on  die  Acua- 
tion  of  the  ftars,  at  certain  dmes,  and  on  certain  occafions.  Sat. 
vii.  1.  194,  note. 

'  A  fearful  beginner  J\  Tyro  fignifiea  a  frefli- water  fol- 
dier,  a  young  beeinner,  a  novice  ;  ihefe  ;»re  qfually  fea«fal  at 
firft,  being  unufed  to  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  war. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Juvenal,  who  had  paffed  his  life 

ii^  the  ftudy  of  letters,  <ind  in  wriung,  was  fcut  away  from  Rome 

%  into 


(   ^71    ) 
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Argument, 

Mgainft  that  opinion^  and  that  there  are  many  pajfages  fo  ex*- 
aSfly  in  thejlyle  of  Juvenal^  as  to  afford  thejlrongejl  inter-' 
nal  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  him.  It  may  be  granted 
not  to  be  afinijhedpiece^  like  the  rejl  ;  bvi  if  we  only  regard 
it  as  a  draught  or  deftgn  of  a  larger  workj  it  is  a  valuable 
hint  on  the  opprejjion  and  inconveniences  of  a  military  govern" 
ment. 


w 


f 
HO,  O  GalluS)  can  number  the  advantages  of  the 

happy 

Soldiery  ?  now  fince  profperous  camps  may  be  gone  into, 

Let  the  door  receive  me,  a  fearful  beginner,  with  a  favourable 

Star :  for  an  hour  of  kind  fate  avails  more. 

Than  if  an  epiftle  of  Venus  was  to  commend  us  to  Mars,  5 

And  the  mother  who  delights  in  the  Samian  (and. 

Ini^JEgypt,  under  prctejice  of  giving  him  a  military  command, 
but  indeed  to  exile  him,  for  having  fatirized  Paris  the  player, 
a  minion  of  Domitian.  See  Sat.  vii.  L  92,  note.  This  was  in 
a  very  advanced  ftage  of  our  poet's  life ;  therefore,  though  an 
old  man,  he  might  properly  call  himfelf  a  young  foldier,  un« 
ikillcd  and  fearful. 

4.  J»  hour  of  kind  fate,  i^c]  One  lucky  hour  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fome  friendly  planet.  See  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  xvii. 
1.  17,  &  fcq. 

5.  Epiftle  of  Venus, ^c,^  ^  Thanif  Venus,  themiftrefs  of  the 
god  of  war,  were  to  write  him  a  recommendatory  letter  in  my 
favour,  and  this  to  be  fecondcd  by '"another  from  his  mother 
Juno,  here  meant  by  genitrix.  The  poet,  in  this  place,  is 
again  fneering  at  the  mythology  of  his  country.  Comp.  Sat.  xiii. 
].  40 — 7, 

6.  Delights  in  the  Samian  fund,]  Juno  was  worihipped  at  Sa- 

inos» 
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Commoda  traflemus  primum  communia,  quorum 
Haud  minimum  illud  erit,  ne  te  pulfare  Togatus 
Audeat :  imo  etfi  pulfetur,  diflumulet,  nee 
Audeat  excuflbs  Praetori  oftendere  derites,  lO 

£t  nigram  in  facie  tumid  is  livoribus  ofFam, 
Atque  oculos  medico  nil  promittente  reli6los. 
Bardiacus  Judex  datur  hxc  punirc  volenti, 
Calceus  &  grandes  magna  ad  fubfellia  furse, 
Leglbus  antiqiiis  caftrorum,  &  more  Camilli  l^ 

mos*  a  Tandy  iiland  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  where  (he  was  educated 
and  married  to  Jupiter  :  (he  was  fald  to  l^ave  a  great  deligivc  ia 
thisifland.     See^En.  i.  1.  19,  20. 

7.  Let  us  firft  treat  common  advantages.']  The  poet  now  en- 
ters on  his  fubjedt ;  and  begins,  firft,  with  thofe  privileges  of  the 
military,  which  are  common  to  all  of  them,  from  the  highell  to 
the  loweil. 

8.  ^gown/man,']  Any  common  Roman, called  togatos  from 
wearing  a  gown  ;  as  a  foldier  is  called  armatUs,  from  weariilg 
arms — I.  34,  poll. 

9.  May  not  dare,]  No  common  man  dare  ftrike  you  if  you  arc 
a  foldier. 

We'  he.}     Though  he  fhould  be  ever  fo  beaten  by 

you. 

■  Let  himdlffemhie.]     Let  him  conceal  it ;  let  him  coun- 

terfeit, and  pretend,  that  he  came  by  the  maiks,  which  the  fol* 
dier's  blows  have  left,  fome  oth.r  way. 

10.  N§r  dare  tojhewy  ^cJ]  Though  the  foldier  has  knocked 
the  man's  teeth  out  of  his  head,  yet  let  not  the  man  dare  to  com- 
plain to  the  fuperior  officer,  or  ihew  his  mangled  mouth, 

— —  FratorJ]  The  praetor  militaris  was  the  general,  or 
commander  in  chief.     SeeAiNsw.  Praitor. 

11.  Black  lump  J  ^f.]  His  face  beat  black  and  blue,  as  we 
fay,  and  full  of  lumps  and  fwellings. 

12.  And  eyes  lefty  ^r.]  His  eyes  left  in  fuch  a  condition,  as 
to  make  it  impoOible  for  the  furgeon  to  promife  a  recovery  of 
them. 

13.  A Bardiac  judge,"]  Bardiacus,  or  Bardaicus,  a  military 
judge,  fomething  like  our  judge  advocate  in  the  army,  who  had 
the  fole  cognizancic  of  all  military  caufes,  and  of  iuch  as  arofe 
within  the  camp :  fo  called  from  Bardi,  an  antient  people  of 
Gaul,  who  wore  a  particular  fort  of  drefs,  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  and  ufed  by  the  military.  This  judge,  being  of 
the  army,  wore  this  drefs,  and  therefore  is  called  Bardiacus, 

whicb 


^^ 
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Let  us  firft  treat  common  advantages ;  of  which  that  wiU 
Hardly  be  the  leaft,  that  a  gownfman  to  ftrike  you 
May  not  dare.     Even  tho'  he  may  be  ftrickcn,  let  him 

diflemblc, 
Nor  dare  to  fliew  his  teeth  beat  out  to  the  praetor,  lo 

And  a  black  bump  in  his  face  with  fwelled  blueneiies. 
And  eyes  left,  the  phyfician  promifing  nothing. 
A  Bardiac  judge  is  given  to  one  willing  to  punifh  thefe 

things, 
A  fhoe,  and  large  buikins  at  the  great  benches. 
The  antient  laws  of  camps,  and  the  cuftom  of  Camillas  15 

which  iignifies>  of  the  country  of  GauU  or  dreiTed  like  Gauls. 

AiNSW.  4 

13.  JVilUng  to  punijbj  ^r.]  If  a  man  will  venture  to 
complaio>  he  will  be  referred  to  the  tribunal  of  the  military 
judge. 

14.  A  jhocy  ^f.]  Calceus  fignifies  any  fhoe,  but  probably 
means  here  a  particular  (hoe  worne  by  foldiers^  which>  like 
thofe  of  our  ruftics>  was  filled  with  nails  at  the  bottom.  See 
Sat.  iii.  247 — 8,  note. 

—  Large  hujkinj.]  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  upper 
parts  of  the  caligs>  as  the  lower  were  the  calcei^  or  fhoes ;  for  the 
c&liga,  being  a  fort  of  harnefs  for  the  foot  and  leg,  the  lower 
part,  or  caloeus,  covered  the  foot,  the  upper  part,  or  fura, 
reached  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  :  they  were  like  our  half 
boots,  and  in  the  front  had  the  figure  of  a  lion,  or  fome  fierce 
bead. 

— —  A/  the  great  benches,^  The  benches  on  which  the  fupe- 
rior  magiftrates  (at  were  called  tribunalia,  thofe  on  which  the 
lower  magiftrates  fat  were  called  fubfellia  ;  fo  that  the  epithet 
magna,  here,  is  probably  IronicaL 

The  poet  means,  that  the  complainant  is  referred  to  a  mili- 
tary judge,  who  takes  his  feat  on  the  bench  in  his  military 
habit. 

15.  Laivs  of  camps,"]  Thefe  complaints  were  not  tried 
by  the  civil  laws  and  inflitutions,  but  by  the  old  military 
laws. 

—  The  cufiom  of  CamillusJ]  L.  Furius  Camillus,  during 
the  ten  years  fiege  of  Veii,  a  city  of  Tufcany,  famous  for  the 
(laughter  of  the  Fabii  there,  made  a  law,  that  nofoldier  (hould  be 
impleaded  without  the  camp,  or  at  a  diftance  from  the  (landard, 
that  he  might  always  be  on  the  (pot  in  cafe  of  an  enfi:aeement : 

Vol,  II.  T  fo 
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Servatoj  miles  ne  vallum  litiget  extra, 

Et  procul  a  fignis.   Juftiffima  Centurionum 

Cognitio  eft  igitur  de  milite ;  nee  mihi  deerk 

Ultio,  fi  juftae  defertur  caufa  querelae  :       * 

Totd  cohors  tamen  eft  inimica,  omnefque  manipti  ao 

Confenfu  magno  officiunt,  curabitis  ut  fit 

Vindi<9a  &  gravior  quam  injuria,  dignum  erit  ergo 

Declamatoris  Mutinenfis  corde  Vagelli, 

Cum  duo  crura  habeas,  ofFendere  tot  caligatos, 

MiJlia  clavorum.  Qiiis  tarn  procul  abfit  ab  itrbe  ?  2$ 

fo  that  if  a  xnan  received  an  injury >  as  in  the  cafe  above  put, 
from  a  foldier,  he.coald  profecace  him  no  where  but  before  the 
military  judge,  and  that  by  the  martial  law. 

17.  Mojijufi  is  thn-efore,  ^c,"]  The  igitur «  here,  relates  to 
what  the  poet  mentions  in  the  preceding  lines,  concerning  the 
trial  of  a  foldier,  which  was  ordained  to  be  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal ;  no  other  had  cognizance  of  the  caufe  where  a  foldier 
was  party.— Now  as  this  was  ordained  by  law,  and  to  prevent 
the  military  from  being  abfent  at  a  diftance  from  the  camp,  in 
cafe  of  a  fudden  attack  from  an  enemy,  and,  for  thi»  reafon, 
muft  be  for  the  public  good  and  fafety,  therefore  it  mufl  be 
deemed  highly  proper  and  juft. 

18.  Nor  <iviil  re<vet2ge,  (^c.'\  q.  d.  Though  a  centorion  be 
judge,  yet  where  I,  fappofing  myfelf  a  common  perfon,  who  pro- 
fecute  a  foldier  on  good  and  rea/bnable  grounds,  really  make 
out  my  caufe  to  be  true  and  juft,  I  ihall  have  fentence  in  my  fa- 
vour, and,  as  far  as  the  jadge  is  concerned,  I  fhall  be  avenged  of 
my  adverfary :  but  notwithftanding  this— 

20.  The  ivbole  cohort. "l  The  whole  regiment,  as  it  were,  will 
be  againil  the  roan  who  complains  againll  a  foldier. 

— —  ^11  the  companies »"]  Manipli,  for  manipuli,  of  which 
there  were  ten  in  a  regiment,  and  anfwer  to  our  companies  of 
foot.— Here  may  be  meant  all  the  common  foldiers. 

Manipulus  was  a  fmall  band  of  foldiers,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Romulus,  when  the  Roman  army  was  but  in  a  poor  condition, 
tied  an  handful  of  hay  or  grafs  to  the  top  of  a  fpear,  and  carried 
it  by  way  of  enlign.  We  have  adopted  this  term,  and  often  call 
a  fmall  detachment  of  foldiers  an  handful  of  men. 

21.  OSfirua,]  i.e.  The  courfeof  juftice. 

— -—  fFith  greet.  con/ent,'j  With  the  moft  hearty  and  earned 
united  oppofition ;  fo  that,  if  you  fhonld  have  the  centurioii,  who 
tries  tiie  caufe,  on  your  fide,  his  fentence  can't  be  carried  into 

execntioa 
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fieing  obferved,  that  a  foidier  ihould  not  litigate  without 

the  trendi, 
And  far  from  the  ftandards.  Moid  juft  is  therefore  the  trial 
Of  centurions  concerning  a  foidier  5  nor  will  revenge 
Be  wanting  to  me,  if  acaufe  of  juft  complaint  be  brought: 
Yet  the  whole  cohort  is  inimical,  and  all  the  companies  20 
Obftrufl  with  great  confent.     You  will  take  care,  that 

there  be 
Vengeance,  heavier  than  the  injury.     It  will,  therefore,  be 

worthy 
The  heart  of  the  declaimer  Vagellius  of  Mutina, 
Since  you  have  two  legs,  to  offend  fo  many  common  foldiers, 
Thoufands  of  nailsi  Who  can  be  fo  far  from  the  city?    25 

^  execatioQ  for  fear  of  a  mutiny,  the  foldiers  banding  together  as 
One  man  to  oppofe  it. 

21.  71) u  ixjill  take  care,  Cffc]  You  foldiers  (tota  cohors— ^ 
omnefque  manipli)  will  take  care>  that  vengeance,  even  heavier 
than  the  injury  complained  of,  Aiall  await  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
he  (hall  find  the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeaie.  Comp.  1.  24, 
and  note. 

23.  Tie  heart  of  Vagellius y  y^.J  Therefore  the  man  who 
could  affront  a  foidier,  or  fue  him  for  an  injury,  and  attempt  to 

'plead  his  caufe  againll  him,  mufl  have  the  refolution  and  impu- 
dence of  that  brawling  lawyer  of  Mutina  (hod.  Modena)  who, 
for  a  fee,  would  undertake  the  mod  dangerous  and  defperate 
catifes. 

24.  Since  you  ba've  tixfo  legs]  (which  are  now  fafe  and  found) 
to  be  objects  of  mifchief  t6  the  foldiers,  who  will  kick  your  (hins 
with  their  clouted  (hoes,  and  break  them. 

Common  foldiers,']  Caligatos— having  the  caliga  on  their 

feet  and  legs  (lack  full  of  nails  and  fpikes,  hence  called  caligati. 
See  Sat.  iii.  322,  248,  and  notes. 

25.  Thoufands  of  nails,]  Each  foidier  having  a  great  num« 
bcr. 

--^-  So  far  from  the  ciijf  ?]  Who  can  be  fo  fooli(h  and  igno- 
rant, (b  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  efpeclaliy 
with  the  manners  of  the  foldiery,  as  to  venture  upon  any  quarrel 
with  a  foidier  ?-^-Quis  tam  procul  ablit  ab  urbc  ?— q.  d.  Who 
can  be  fo  ignorant  of  the  world  ? 

The  expre(rion  feems  proverbial :  the  people  in  a  town,  or 
jreat  city,  as  Rome  was,  mail  be  fuppofed  to  know  mankind  bet- 

T  2  t» 
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Preterea  quis  tarn  Pylades,  molem  aggeris  ultra 

Vt  veniat  ?  lachryma  ficcentur  protinus,  &  fe 

Excufaturos  non  follicitemus  amlcos. 

Da  teftem,  Judex  cum  dixerit :  audeat  ille 

Nefcio  quis,  pugnos  vidit  qui,  dicere,  vidi ;  ^() 

£t  credatn  dignutn  barba,  dignumque  capillis 

Majorum :  citius  falfum  producere  teftem 

Contra  paganum  poi&s,  quam  vera  loquentem 

Contra  fortunam  armati,  contraque  pudorem. 

Praemia  nunc  alia,  atque  alia  emolumenta  notemus     j^ 
Sacramentorum.     Convallem  ruris  aviti 


ter  than  ruflics,  who  live  in  the  country » and  are  ufaally  raw  and 
Ignorant ;  hence  called  inurbani,  rude,  fimplej  homely. 

So  the  Greeks  ufed  the  word  arc»oc  (from  arv,  a  city>  parti- 

.cularly  Athens)  to  denote  a  (harp  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 

ways  of  the  world  ;  anfwering,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  Eng- 

lifh  word  politic,  which  is  frem  theLatin  politicus,  and  this  from 

Gr,  «roXKi  a  city. 

26.  So  much  a  Py lades.]  So  much  like  Py lades  ;  alluding  to 
Pylades,  the  friend  of  Oreftes,  who  underwent  all  dangers  with 
him  and  for  him,  and  even  expofed  his  life  for  him,  when  he  went 
to  Taurica  to  expiate  his  crimes  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Taurica. 
See  Euripid.  Iphigen.  in  Tauris. 

Whom,  befide  all  I  have  been  faying  of  your  own  pergonal 
dangers  from  the  foldiery ,  could  you  find  fuch  a  friend,  as  to  ex- 
pofe  his  fafety  for  your  fake,  and  enter  within  the  camp  to  plead 
your  caufe,  or  to  take  your  part  ? 

mm.'^^  Mole  of  the  rampart,]  The  Romans  ufed  to  furround 
their  encampments  with  vaft  heaps  or  banks  of  earth,  thrown 
pp  by  way  of  rampart.  The  mafs  of  earth  which  formed  this 
might  properly  be  called  moles  aggeris.  A  perfon  could  not  get 
into  the  camp  without  firft  pafHng  this.— Who  would,  fays  the 
poet,  venture  beyond  this  for  your  fake  ? 

27.  Let  tears y  ^r.]  Ceafe  to  implore  with  tears  your  friends 
to  help  you. 

28.  About  to  excufe  rhem/el'ves.]  *  Forbear  to  folicit  your 
friends,  who,  inftead  of  complying  with  fuch  a  requefl,  will 
lind  a  thoufand  excufes  for  not  complying  with  your  folidta- 
tiohs. 

.    29.  ^hen  the  judge  Jays  y  ^c]  But  fuppofe  you  could  prevail  on 
a  friend  to  go  with  you,  to  be  a  witnefs  for  you  in  the  caofe,  who 

faw 
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Befides,  who  is  fo  much  a  Pylades,  beyond  the  mole  of  the 

rampart 
That  he  would  come  ?  let  tears  immediately  be  dried  up, 

and  let  us 
Not  foHcit  friends  about  to  excufe  themfelves. 
When  the  judge  fays—"  Give  evidence  :"  let  him  dare, 
(I  know  not  who)  who  &wthe  blows,  fay — "  I  faw,"      30 
And  I  will  believe  him  worthy  the  beard,  and  worthy  the 

locks. 
Of  our  anceftors ;  you  might  fooner  produce  a  falfe  witnefs 
Againft  a  villager,  than  one  fpeaking  what  is  true 
Againft  the  fortune  of  a  foldier,  and  againft  his  reputation. 
Now  other  advantage?,  and  other  emoluments,  let  us 

note  35 

Of  oaths.     A  dale  of  my  anceftral  eftate, 

iaw  you  beaten  by  the  foldier,  and  fuppofe  the  judge  calls  on  the 
caufe,  and  bids  you  produce  your  evidence  ;  let  any  man  ([  know 
not  who— I  na^e  nobody)  but  let  me  fee  the  man  who  dares  to 
fwear  publicly  in  court  that  ho  faw  the  blows  given— 

3 1 .  Worthy  the  heard ^  c^r.]  I  will  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of 
primitive  virtae,  fidelity,  and  courage ;  fuch  as  refided  in  our 
great  anceftors,  who  knew  not  our  modern  effeminacy  ;  they  nei- 
ther fhaved  their  beards,  nor  cut  their  hair. 

32.  Tou  might  fooner  produce,  l^cJ]  Paganus,  literally,  figni- 
fics  one  in,  or  of,  the  country,  or  country  village ;  here  it  is 
ufed  in  contradiflinftion  to  a  foldier.  It  is  more  eafy  to  bring  a 
falfe  accufation,  and  fupporc  it  by  falfe  te&imony,  againft  fuch  a 
one,  than  to  bring  a  true  accufation,  and  to  fupport  it  by  true 
teftimony,  againft  either  the  property  or  honour  of  a  foldier— 
armati. — See  ante,  I.  8,  note. 

36.  Of  oaths.]  When  foldiers'  were  inlifted,  they  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  their  country, 
and  to  their  general. 

Now,  fays  Juvenal,  let  us  confider  fome  farther  privileges  of 
taking  the  oatha  as  a  foldier,  and,  by  this,  being  enrolled  in  the 
army. 

~  J  dale.]  Convallis  fignifies  a  vale  or  valley,  inclofed 
on  both  fides  with  hills,  commonly  the  moft  fruitful  part  of  an 
eftate.     See  Pf.  Ixv.  13. 

'  ■  Mj  ancejiral  eftate.]  My  faxpily-eftate,  defcended  tp 
me  from  my  anceftors.— He  fpeaks  as  a  common  perfon. 

Ti  37.  0< 
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Improbus,  aut  campum  mihi  fi  vicinui  ademit ; 

Aut  facrutn  efFodit  medio  de  limjte  faxutn, 

Quod  mea  cum  vetulo  coluit  puis  annua  libo. 

Debitor  aut  fumptos  pergit  non  reddere  nummQS9  40 

Vana  fupervacui  dicens  chirographa  Itgni  i 

£xpe£bndus  erit,  qui  lites  inchoet,  annus 

Totius  populi :  fed  tunc  quoque  mille  ferenda 

Taedia,  mille  morse  ;  toties  fubfellia  tantum 

Sternuntur ;  jam  facundo  ponente  lacernas  45 

Caeditio,  &  Fufco  jam  midurientie,  parati 

Digredimur,  lentaque  fori  pugnamus  arena. 


11 


37.  Or  a  field, "]     Some  other  favourite  fpot. 
If  a  wicked  neighbour  hath  by  violence  entered  ^nd  diiTeifed 

me  of  thefe. 

38.  Hatb  dug  up,  C5fr.]  If  he  hath  removed  my  boundary. 
The  ftoncs  which  were  fet  up  for  boundaries  were  held  facred ; 

they  adorned  them  with  chaplets,  and  every  year  offered  to  the 
god  Terminus,  on  the  top  of  the  boundary- ftones,  facrifices  of 
honey »  meal,  and  oil,  made  into  cakes.     This  compofition  was 
called  puis.  SeeAzNsw. — And  the  cakes  Jiba.  ^cJb.  libum. 
■  Middle  border. 1  i.  e.  Which  ftood  on  the  line  between 

njy  eftate  and  my  neighbours.  It  was  always  reckoned  a  griev- 
ous offence  to  remove  a  land-mark  ;  it  was  exprcfsly  forbidden 
in  the  divine  law — Deut.  xxvii.  17. 

39.  An  old  cakeJ]  This  inilitution  of  a  yearly  facri6ce  to  the 
god  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries,  was  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  the  fucce/for  of  Romulus. 

40.  J  debtor  goes  on,  ^f.]  A  man  that  has  borrowed  a  fum 
of  money  continues  to  refufe  the  payment. 

41.  Saying  t be  hand 'ivritings 9  cff.]  Denying  the  validity  of 
his  bond.     See  Sat.  xiii.  137,  note. 

42.  Tbeyear,  l^c,"]  There  were  judges,  or  commiilioners, 
chofen  to  hear  certain  civil  caufes  among  the  people,  of  whom 
every  tribe  had  three :  there  being  thirty-five  tribes  in  Rome, 
there  were,  of  courfe,  one  hundred  and  five  judges,  though 
named  centumviri,  from  the  greater  number. 

By  the  year,  annus,  here,  we  are  to  underfland  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  when  thefe  judges  fat  to  try  caufes  ;  what  we  fhould 
call  term-time.  Annus  properly  fignifies  a  circle,  whence  an- 
nulus,  a  ring.  Being  applied  to  time,  it  denotes  the  anaoal 
progrefs  of  the  fun  through  the  twelve  figns  of  the  2^iac, 
which  we  call  a  year ;  but  it  may  alfo  denote  the  revolution  of 
any  certain  time. 

4*-  Of 
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Or  a  field,  if  a  wicked  neighbour  has  taken  away  from  me  3 
Or  hath  dug  up  the  facred  ftone  from  the  middle  border, 
Wbich  my  annual  puis  hath  rever'd  with  an  old  cake : 
Or  a  debtor  goes  on  not  to  render  money  taken,  40 

Saying  the  hand*writings  of  the  ufelefs  wood  are  void  i 
The  year  of  the  whole  people;  which  will  begin  fuits. 
Will  be  to  be  waited  for :  but,  then  alfo,  a  thoufand  fatigues 
Are  to  be  borne,  a  thoufand  delays  ;  fo  often  the  benches 

are  only 
Spred.  Now  eloquent  Csedidus  laying  by  his  garments,  45 
And  Fufcus  now  making  water,  prepared 
We  depart,  and  fight  in  the  flow  fand  of  the  forum. 

42.  0/  the  nvhoJe  people,']  Totius  popali— i.  e.  when  th« 
courts  were  open  to  the  people  at  large,  that  they  might  gee 
their  caufcs  heard  Ind  decided. 

■■■  ■  Begin  fuits,]  The  time  of  year  when  the  centumviri 
will  open  their  commiflion,  and  begin  to  try  caufes,  muft  be 
waited  for — this  may  occafion  much  delay. 

43...^  Fatigues^^delays,]  When  the  term  is  began »  and  the 
caufe  is  ready  for  hearing,  there  is  no  end  of  the  delays,  and  of 
the  uneaftneiTes  which  thefe  occafion.  Tedium  fignifies  irk- 
fomenefs,  wearinefs. 

44.  ^0  often  the  benches,  ^c,  ]  It  fo  often  happens  that  the  feats 
are  prepared  for  the  judges,  and  they  don't  attend.  Sternuntur 
may  here  iignify  the  fpreading  the  benches  for  the  judges  with 
cufhions,  or  the  like.     See  Ainsw.  Subfellium,  N^2. 

45.  Laying  hy  his  garments,]  Lacerna  figniiies  a  cloak,  a 
riding  coat,  and  various  other  fpecies  of  garments — but  here, 
the  robes  or  drefs  of  the  judges.  One  judge,  fays  the  poet,  lays 
by  his  garments  ;  meaning  perhaps  that  he  goes  out  of  court  to 
do  this,  complaining  that  he  can't  bear  the  heat.-— >Of  Caeditiu9« 
fee  Sat.  xiii.  197,  note. 

46.  Fufcus,  ^c]  Aurelius  Fufcus,  noted  by  Martial  as  a 
very  drunken  fellow.— He  is  always  going  out  of  court  to  get 
rid  of  his  liquor. 

—  Prepared.]     That  is,  for  the  hearing. 

47.  fFe  depart.]  By  thc'ftrange  avocations  of  the  judges  for 
dilFereat  purpofes,  the  day  pa/Tes  without  the  caufe  being  tried, 
and  the  parties  are  forced  to  go  away  as  they  came. 

The  Jow  fand,  ^c]     A  metaphor,  taken  from  gladia« 

tors.     See  Sat.ii.  143,  note  z,  ad  fin. — lenta  arena  fori— -for 
arena  leati  fori.    Hypall.— q.  d.  We>  the  litigating  parties, 

T  4  carry 
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Aft  illis,  quos  artna  tegunt/&  balteus  ambit. 

Quod  placitum  eft,  illis  prseftatur  tempus  agendi, 

Nee  res  atteritur  longo  fufflamine  litis*  5^ 

Soils  prsterea  teftandi  militibus  jus 
Vivo  patre  datur :  Nam  quae  font  parta  labore 
Militis,  placuit  non  eflfe  in  corpore  cenfus^ 
Omne  tenet  cujus  regimen  pater,  ergo  Coranum 
Signorum  cpmitem,  caftrorumque  aera  merentem,  5  J 

Quamvis  jam  tremulus  captat  pater,  hunc  labor  aequus 
Provehit,  &  pulchro  reddit  fua  dona  labori* 
Ipfius  certe  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur, 
Ut  qui  fortis  erit,  fit  feliciffimus  idem ; 
Ut  Isti  phaleris  omnes,  &  torquibus  omnes.  5o 

carry  on  our  contention  in  a  flow  dilatory  manner*  feeing  no 
end  of  the  vexation  and  delay  of  the  court. 

48.  Whom  arms  covers  ^c,\  q.  d.  But  as  for  the  (oldiery,  they 
meet  with  none  of  thefe  difappointments— rthey  may  bring  on 
their  caufe  when  they  pleafe. 

50.  a  or  is  the  affair  ivonte,  t^c.'\  Their  caufe  is  not  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  matter  grows  ftale,  and  wears  away 
by  length  of  procraftination.  Or  res,  here,  may  fignify  eftate, 
goods,  fortune ;  and  we  may  explain  the  poet  to  mean,  that  they 
are  not  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  as  others  are,  by  the  expences 
of  dilatory  proceedings,  by  long  and  vexatious  delays. 

— -  Lofrg  im/eJiment.]  Sufliamine.  Mctaph.  Sec  Sat.  viii. 
].  148,  note. 

51.  J  will f  tff.]  By  the  Jaws  of  Rome,  a  fon,  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  could  not  difpofc  of  his  efteds  by  wijl. — Sol- 
diers were  excepted,  fo  that  their  lail  wills  were  valid,  though 
made  during  the  father's  life,  and  though  they  even  excluded 
the  father  from  any  fhare  of  their  efFedl^  which  they  bequeathed: 
but  this  related  only  to  what  they  got  by  their  military  fervices. 
This  was  called  peculium  caftrenw. 

53.  fTas  thought  good,  i^c]  Placuit— it  pleafed  the  legif- 
lature  to  ordain,  that  what  was  gotten  by  the  toils  of  war,  Ihould 
not  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of,  or  incorporated  with,  their  pri- 
vate fortune,  over  the  whole  of  which  the  father  had  a  power, 
fo  that  they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  bv  will  in  bis  Ufe-time. 

54.  Coranus.]  Some  valiant  fbldier,  who  had  made  a  large 
formne  in  the  wars. 

C5.  An  attendant  ofbann^rh]  Who  bad  followed  and  fought 
under  the  Roman  banners. 

55.  Ewruing 
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fiut  to  them,  whom  arms  cover,  and  a  belt  goes  round. 
What  time  of  trial  they  pleafe,  to  them  is  afforded  : 
Nor  is  the  affair  worne  out  by  a  long  impediment  of  the 
caufe.  50 

Moreover,  a  right  of  making  a  will  is  given  to  foldiers 
alone. 
The  &ther  living.  For  what  things  are  gotten  by  the  labour 
Of  warfare,  it  was  thought  good  fhould  not  be  in  the  body 

of  the  eftate, 
The  whole  government  of  which  the   father  poffeffes. . 

Therefore,  Coranus, 
Anattendant  of  banners,  and  earning  the  money  of  campsj  55 
His  father,  tho'  trembling,  befets.     Juft  labour 
Promotes  this  man,  and  renders  its  rewards  to  his  glorious  toil. 
This  certainly  feems  tobe  a  concern  of  the  general  himfelf. 
That  he  who  fhall  be  brave,  the  fame  may  be  moft  happy. 
That  all  (hould  be  glad  with  trappings,  and  all  with  col- 
lars. 60 

55.  Earning  the  money  of  camps.']  Receiving  his  pay,  and 
fliaring  the  booty  when  enemies  were  defeated  and  plundered. 

^6.  His  father  y  tho'  trembling.]  An  old  man  trembling  with 
age,  and  not  long  for  this  world. 

—  Be/etsJ]  Captat — ^wheedles  him,  in  hopes  of  being  his 
heir.     Sec  Sat.  x.  1.  202,  and  note. 

—  Juft  labour^  l^c.  ]  A  diligent  and  faithful  difcharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  foldler,  has  advanced  this  man  to  affluence  and 
jrank. 

57.  And  rendered 9  ^f.]  And  has  amply  rewarded  all  the  glo- 
rious pains  which  he  has  taken  in  the  lervice  of  his  country. 

58.  Thif  Certainly,  l^c]  q.d.  It  fhould  certainly  be  the  prin- 
cipal ftudy  of  a  general  to  promote  and  reward  the  brave  ;  and 
that  they  who  render  the  greaieft  fervices  to  their  country,  by 
their  valour,  fhould  be  moll  happy ^  See  Ainsw.  Refero^ 
N*>  5. 

Referre  ipiius  ducis  is  of  difficult  conftro^iion^  'tiat  feems 
equivalent  to  referre  ad  ipfum  ducem. 

For  'tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part. 

To  chcrifli  valour  and  reward  defert.  I>r  YDEir. 

60.  Should  be  glad,  CsTr.]  Should  rejoice  in  being  didiib- 
gvifh^d  by  military  hondars. 

Vol.  Jf*  T  5  6cu  Tr^^ 
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60.  Trappings,']  Phalaras  -arum — fomc  ornalnents  wome  by 
snen  of  arhi5,  who  kad  diiho^iflied  themielves. 

—  Collars,]  Or  chains  of  gold,  worne  about  the  necks  of 
thofe  whofe  vaYoar  and  fervices  m  the  army  had  rendered  them 
worthy  of  military  honours. 

q.  d.  It  ihoald  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  general,  that  all 
who  have  dillinguifhed  themielves  by  their  fervices  under  hini 
fhould  be  made  happy,  by  bearing  thofc  military  honours  about 
them,  which  are  the  rewards  of  military  valour » and  which  tend 
to  its  encouragement. — Qujsenim  virtutem  ample^itur  ip(am» 
prsemia  fi  tolias  ? See  Sat.  x.  1.  141— 2. 

Having  now  fioiihed  my  taflc,  as  far  as  Juvenal  is  con* 
cemed,  I  have  to  lament,  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  reprefent  this  great  poet  in  all  the  beauty  and  exeellence  of 
his  compofition  ;  thefe  can  only  be  known  to  men  of  letters. 
vAno can  read  and  underfland  him  in  the  original.  If  the  homely 
drefs,  in  which  he  muft  oecefTarily  appear  in  a  literal  tranfladonA 
ihall  be  found  to  have  its  nfe  in  leading  my  readers  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Latin,  I  may  venture  to  fuppofe  that  I 
have  done  all  that  can  be  expefled  from  it ;  taHe  and  ^eniva 
mull  do  the  reft  ;  thefe  alpne  can  affimilate  the  imagination  to 
that  of  the  poet,  fo  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  fully  intQ 
the  propriety,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  his  language ;  as  a  real 
inclination  to  what  is  right  and  commendable,  can  alone  difpofe 
us  to  embrace  that  fyftem  of  virtuous  condudl,  which  is  fo  highly 
commended,  and  to  (hun,  with  indignation  and  abhorrence,  that 
fyftem  of  vice  and  profligacy,  fo  ftrongly  delineated,  and  ib  fe« 
verely  reprobated  in  the  preceding  Satires, 
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AULUS  Perfius  Flaccus  was  bom  at  Vola- 
terr3B,  in  Etruria  (now  Tufcany),  about  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  Emperor  T'lhtxiMSy  that  is  to  fay  ^ 
about  two  years  after  the  death  ^/Chrift,  Flaccus, 
bis  father y  was  a  Roman  knight y  whom  be  loft  when 
be  was  but  fix  years  of  age.  His  mother  y  Fulvia  Si- 
fennia,  afterward  married  one  Fufius,4^  Roman  knigbty 
and  within  a  few  years  buried  him  alfo.  Our  Poet 
ftudiedy  till  the  age  of  twelve  years y  at  VolatcrraB; 
he  then  came  to  Rome,  where  he  put  himfelf  under  the, 
inftruSion  ^/RemmiusPalsemon,  a  grammariany  and 
Virginius  Flaccus,  a  rhetorician  j  to  each  of  which  he 
paid  the  higheft  attention^  At  fixteen  he  made  a 
friendjhip  with  Annseus  Cornutus  (by  country  an 
African,  by  profejfion  a  Stoic  pbilofopber)  from  whoip 
be  got  an  infight  into  the  Stoic  philofophy.  By  means 
ef  Cornutus  be  became  acquainted  with  Annxus  Lu^ 
canus,  whofo  admired  the  writings  of  Pcrfius,  that  on 
bearing  him  read  bis  verfesy  be  could  fcarcely  refrain 
from  crying  out  publicly y  that  "  they  were  absolute 
'^  poems  r 

He 
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He  was  a  young  man  ofgentU  manners  ^  of  great  ffid-^ 
defyy  and  of  remarkable  fobriety  and  frugality :  duti^ 
ful  and  offeEtionaU  towards  bis  mother^  laving  and 
kind  to  hisfifters  \  a  moft  firenuous  friend  and  defender 
ef  virtue — an  irreconctleabU  eHemy  to  vice  in  all  its 
fiafeSy  as  may  appear  from  his  Satires^  whitb  came 
from^  his  mafterly  pen  in  an  early  time  of  life^  when  dif- 
Jipatibny  ItmdnefSy  and  extravagance ^  were  cultivated 
and  followed  byfo  many  of  his  age,  and  when,  infiead 
§f  making  them  bis  ajjociates^  he  made  them  the  gbjeOs 
^fbisfever^  animadverJitiK 

Hf  died  of  a  diforder  in  hisftomacb  about  the  tbir'^ 
liethyear  of  his  age,  and  left  .behind  him  a  large  for ^ 
iune\  the  hulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  mother 
undfifiersj,  leaving  an  handjome  legacy  ta  his  friend 
and  if{firu£lor  Comums^  together  with,  bis  Jlu(fy  of 
books :  Corrtutus  only  accepted,  the  booksy  andgav^  tbt 
money,  which .  Perfius  bad  left  him,  to  tbijurviving 
Jijiers  ^/Perfius. 

Some  have  fuppojed,  that  Yzx^\\^%fiudied  obfiterity  ig 
his  Satires,  and  that  to  this  we  owe  the  difficulty  ofun-^ 
ravelling  his  meaning ;  that  be  did  this,  that  be  might 
with  the  greater  fafety  attack  emd  e9;p(ffe  the  viciws  ef 
his  day,  and  particularly  the  Emperor  Nero,  at  whom 
fome  of  bis  keenefl  fbafts  were  aimed:  however  tkU 
may  be,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  my f el f  of  the  ex^ 
planations  which  the  learned  have  given,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  forming  my  own  judgmont,  which,  «a&^* 
/her  coincident  with  theirs  or  noty  I  have  freely  Jet 

down 
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4own  in  the  following  notes y  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  the  more  eafily  form  theirs. 

,.  •  As  to  the  comparifons  which  have  been  madey  be- 
tween Horace,  Perfius,  and  Juvenal  (the  former  of 
which  is  fo  often  imitated  by  Perfius),  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  DrydenV  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  tranjlation  ^Juvenal 
and  Perfius,  by  himjelfand  other s^  and  where  this  mat- 
ter  is  very  fully  conjidered.  For  my  own  party  I  think 
it  bejl  to  allow  each  his  particular  merit y  and  to  avoid 
the  invidious  and  difagreeable  tajk  of  making  compart- 
Jonsy  where  each  is  Jo  excellent y  and  wherein  prejudice 
and  fancy  too  often  Juperjede  true  tafte  and  found  judg-^ 
ment. 

However  the  comparative  merit  of  Perfius  may  be 
determinedy  his  pofitive  excellence  can  hardly  ejcape  the 
ffeaders  tf  his  Satires y  or  incline  them  to  differ  from 
Quintilian,  who/ays^  of  him — Inft,  Orator.  Lib.  x. 
cap.  i. — "  Multum  &  verse  gloriae,  quamvis  uno 

*  **  libro  Perfius  meruit," 

M^nidlfeems  of  this  opinion.  Lib,  iv.  Epig,  xxviii, 
1.  7,  8. 

"  Sacpius  in  libro  memoratur  Perfius  uno, 
"  Quam  levis  in  tota  Marfus  Amazonide.'^ 

On  which  the  Scholiaft  obferves,  by  way  of  note-^ 
**  Gratior  eft  parvus  liber  Satirarum  Perfii,  quam 
**  ingens  volumen  Marfi,  quo  bellum  Herculis 
**  fcripfit  contra  Amazonas." 
lior  were  the  Satires  ^/Perfius  infmaU  ejleem,  even 
o  among 
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timongjome  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  early  Chriftiaa 
writers— fucb  as  Caffiodofc,  Laftantius,  Eufebius> 
St.  Jerom,  and  St.  Auftin.  This  is  obferved  by  Ho- 
lyclay,  who  concludes  his  preface  to  bis  tranflation 
'vi^itb  thefe  remarkable  words — "  Reader^  be  courteous 
♦*  to  thyfelfy  and  let  not  the  example  of  an  heathen  con- 
^^  demn  theey  but  improve  thee'* 
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AULUS    FLACCUS    PERSIUS. 


(    284    ) 

PROLOGUS 

A    D 

SATIRAM        I. 

Argument. 

<*  ne  dejign  of  the  Author  was  to  conceal  his  name  and  qua-^ 

lity. He  lived  in  the  dangerous  times  of  Neroy  and  aims 

particularly  at  him  in  mo/l  of  his  Satires  :  for  which  rea^ 
fon^  though  he  was  ofequeftrian  dignity^  and  of  a  plentiful 
fortune^  he  would  appear^  in  this  Prologue^  but  a  beggarly 

NE  C  fonte  labra  prolui  Caballino : 
Nee  in  bicipiti  fomniaffe  Parnaffo 
Memini  j  ut  repente  fie  poeta  prodirem. 
Helieonidafque,  pallidamque  Pirenen 
lUis  remitto,  quorum  imagines  lambunt  5 

Line  I.  Caballine fountain,]  A  fountain  near  Helicon, a  hill 
in  Boeotia,  facrcd  to  the  Mufes  and  Apollo,  which  the  horfc  Pc- 
gaTus  is  faid  to  have  opened  with  his  hoof:  therefore fometimes 
called  Hippocrene,  from  the  Gr.  *lwv^,  an  horfe,  and  K^^m,  a 
fountain. 

The  poet  in  derifion  calls  it  caballinus,  from  cabal! us,  which 
18  a  name  for  aforry  horfe,  a  jade,  a  packhorfe,  and  the  like. 

The  poets  feigned,  that  drinking  of  this  facred  fountain  in- 
fpircd,  as  it  were,  poetic  fancy,  imagination,  and  abilities.— 
Thus  Virg.  -^n.  vii.  64.1  ;  and  ^n.x.  163. 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona>  Dese,  cantufque  movete. 
Perfius  means  to  ridicule  this  notion. 

2.  Have  dreamed^  ^c]  PamalTus  is  a  mountain  of  Phocis, 
in  Achaia,  in  which  is  the  Cailalian  fpring,  and  temple  of 
Apollo.  It  was  a  notion,  that  whofoever  afcended  this  hill,  and 
ftaid  there  for  any  time,  immediately  became  a  poet.  It  hath 
two  tops,  Cyrrha  and  Nifa,  or,  as  others.  Helicon  and  Cytheron. 
the  former  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,  the  latter  to  Bac- 
chut.    Hence  our  poet  fays— bicipiti  Parnaffo, 

Ho 
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PROLOGUE 

T   O 

SATIRE         I. 

Argument. 

poet  J  who  writes  for  bread.  Afier  this  he  breaks  into  tb€ 
bufinefs  of  the  Firjt  Satire^  which  is  chiefiy  to  decry  tbepoe^ 
try  then  infajhion^  and  the  impudence  ofthofe  who  wen  en-- 
deavouring  to  pafs  their  fluff  upon  the  world.** 

Drydek. 

I  HAVE  neither  moiftened  my  lips  with  the  CabalUne 
fountain, 
Nor  to  have  dreamed  in  two-headed  Parnafltis, 
Do  I  remember,  that  thus  I  fhould  (uddenly  come  forth  a  poet« 
Both  the  Heliconides,  and  pale  Pirene, 
I  leave  to  thofe,  whofe  images  the  pliant  ivy-boughs        5 

He  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  poet  Ennius>  who  is  faid  to 
have  dreamed  that  he  was  on  Mount  ParnaiTus^  and  that  the  fool 
of  Homer  entered  into  him. 

3.  Suddenly, ^^i,  e.  All  on  a  fudden-^^without  any  pains  or 
iludy — by  immediate  infpiration,  as  it  were. 

4.  Heliconides.]  The  Mufes^  fo  called  from  Helicon.  See 
L  I,  note. 

«-—  Pirene,]  Pirene  was  another  founuin  near  Corinth, 
facred  to  the  Mufes ;  fo  called  from  Pirene^  the  daughter  of 
Acheloiis^  who  is  fabled  to  have  wept  forth  from  her  eyes  the 
fountain  called  by  her  name.  The  epithet  pale,  may  refer  to 
the  complexion  of  Pirene  pale  with  grief:  or>  as  fome  think,  is 
to  be  underfbod  figuratively,  to  denote  the  palenefs  of  thofe 
poets  who  (ludied  and  laboured  hard  to  make  their  verfes.  See 
Sat.  i.  1.  I  Z4>  and  note. 

^.  Thofe,  'whofe  images,  tfr.]     The  poet  feigns  himfelf  to  be 

a« 
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Hederae  fequaces.     Ipfe  femipaganus 
Ad  facra  vatum  carmen  aiFero  iioftrutn* 

Quis  expedivit  pfittaco  fuum  x^f^  - 
Picafque  docuit  verba  noflra  conari  i 
Magtfter  artis^  ingenique  largitor  XO 

Venter,  negata^  artifex  fcqui  voces* 

Quod  fi  dolofi  fpes  refulferit  nummi> 
Corvos  poetas,  et  poetrias  picas> 
Cantare  credas  Pegafeium  melos. 

an  untutored  rallic,  and  to  write  merely  from  his  own  rude  ge* 
nius,  without  thofe  aflillances  which  others  have  derived  from  the 
Mufes  and  the  facred  fountains :  thefe,  fays  he,  I  leave  to  fuch 
great  men  as  have  their  images  fet  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Mafes, 
and  crowned  with  ivy,  in  token  of  honour. 

Me  dodarum  hederse  prsemia  frontium 
Diis  mifcent  fuperis. 

HoR.  Ode  i.  Lib.  i.  1.  zg,  30. 

5.  The  pliant  /i;^.]  The  ivy  bends,  and  entwines  whatever 
tt  IS  planted  againft,  and  may  be  faid  to  follow  the  form  and 
bent  thereof:  hence  the  epithet  fequaces.  So,  when  gathered 
and  made  into  chaplets,  ir  follows  exaftly  the  circular  form  of 
the  head  on  which  it  is  placed^  eafily  bending  and  entwining  it. 
Some  thmk  that  fequaces,  here,  intimates  its  following  diliia« 
guiflied  poets  as  their  reward. 

6.  Touch  Jh/ify.]  Lambo  properly  fignifies  to  lick  with  the 
tongue^rfi-hence,  to  touch  gently  or  foftly.* 

■     ■    /,  half  a  clown,]     See  above,  note  on  1.  5. 

7.  Cen/ecraud repofifories,  iyc]  i.e.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
and  the  Mufes,  built  by  Auguftus  on  Mount  Palatine,  where  the 
works  of  the  poets  were  kept  and  recited.  See  Juv.  Sat.  i.  1. 1» 
Bote. 

8.  fFho  has  expedited,  tfff.]  Expedivit — lit.  haflened.— 
q.  d.  Who  has  made  a  parrot  fo  ready  at  fpeaking  the  word 
Xa«^«.  This,  like  falve,  ave,  or  the  like,  was  a  falutation  among 
the  anticnts  at  meeting  or  parting :  this  they  taught  their  par- 
rots, or  magpies,  whoufed  to  utter  them,  as  ours  are  frequently 
taught  to  fpeak  fome  fimilar  common  word.  See  Mart.  Lib. 
xiv.  Ep.  73,  76. 

9.  Taught  magpies,  fsTr.]  The  magpie,  as  we  daily  fee,  is 
another  bird  which  is  often  taught  to  ^eak. 

1 1.  The  heify,]  i.  e.  Hunger,  which  is  the  teacher  of  this,  as 
of  many  other  arts — the  giver  of  genius  and  capacity — (kilful 
and  cunning  to  follow  after  the  mod  difHcult  attainments  from 
which  it  can  hope  for  relief  to  its  cravings. 

X  fU  Cun- 


Sat.I.         prologue.  2ij 

Touch  foftly.     I,  half  a  clown, 

Bring  my  verfe  to  the  confecrated  repofitories  of  the  poets. 

Who  has  expedited  to  a  parrot  his  x^fs  I 
And  taught  magpies  to  attempt  our  words  ? 
A  mafler  of  art^  and  a  liberal  beftower  of  genius,  to 

The  belly,  cunning  to  follow  denied  words. 

But  if  the  hope  of  deceitful  money  ihould  glitter. 
Raven-poets,  and  magpie^poetefles, 
You  may  imagine  to  fing  Pegafeian  melody, 

11.  Cufifthig,']    Artifex -icis,  adj.    See  Ai nsmt. 

■  -  Denied  'wcrM,']  "This  hunger  is  a  great  artift  in  this 
way,  of  teaching  birds  to  utter  human  language,  which  naturally 
is  denied  them. 

The  birds  are,  in  a  manner,  ftarved  into  this  kind  of  eriidi- 
tion,  the  mailers  of  them  keeping  them  very  fharp,  and  re- 
warding them  with  a  bit  of  food,  when  they  fhew  a  compliance 
with  their  endeavoars,  from  time  to  time.  On  this  principle  we 
have,  in  our  day,  feen  wonderful  things,  quite  foreign  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animals,  taught  to  horfes,  dogs,  and  even  to  fwine. 

The  poet  means,  that  as  parrots  and  magpies  are  Harved  into 
learning  tofpeak,  which  by  nature  is  denied  them,  fo  thefcrib* 
biers,  which  he  here  intends  to  fatirize,  are  driven  into  writing 
verfes,  by  their  poverty  and  neceility,  without  any  nataral  ge- 
nius or  talents  whatibever. 

12.  If  the  hope,  ^c."]  Thefe  poor  poets,  who  are  without  all 
natural  genius,  and  would  therefore  never  think  of  writing ;  yet* 
fuch  is  their  poverty,  that  if  they  can  pnce  encourage  themfeives 
to  hope  for  a  little  money  by  writing,  they  will  inilantly  fct 
about  it. 

■  Deceitful  fftoneyJ]  Money  may,  on  many  accounts,  d«- 
ferve  the  epithet  here  given  it.  But  here,  in  particular,  it  is  (b 
called,  from  its  deceiving  thefe  fcribblers  into  doing  what  they 
are  not  fit  for,  and  by  domg  of  which  they  expofe  t^mfelves  to 
the  utmoft  contempt  and  derifion. 

13.  Raven-poet iy  ^f.]  Once  let  the  gilded  bait  come  in 
view,  you  wii)  hear  fuch  a  recital  of  poetry,  as  would  make  you 
think  that  ravens  and  magpies  were  turned  poets  and  poeteiles* 
and  had  been  taught  to  recite  their  performances. 

\\,  Pegafeian  melody.']  They  do  this  with  fomuch  effrontery, 
that  inftead  of  the  wretched  fluff  which  they  produce,  you  would 
think  they  were  reciting  fomething  really  poetical  and  Aiblime> 
•as  if  they  had  drunk  of  Hippocrene  itfelf  (fee  above,  note  on 
1.  I.)  or  had  mounted  and  foared aloft  on  the  winged  Pegafus. 

SATIRA 
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S    A    T     I    R    A        1. 


Aroument. 

This  Satire  opens  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Perftui 
and  a  friend. — We  may  fuppofe  Perftus  to  he  juji  feated 
in  his  Jludyy  and  beginning  to  vent  his  indignation  in 
fatire.  An  acquaintance  comes  in^  and^  on  hearing  the 
jirji  lincy  diffuades  the  poet  from  an  undertaking  fo  dan^ 
gerous ;  advijing  hintj  if  he  muji  wriie^  to  accommodate 
his  vein  to  the  tajie  of  the  times^  and  to  write  like  other 
people. 

Perfius  acknowledges^  that  this  would  be  the  means  of 
gaining  applaufe  \  but  addsy  that  the  approbation  offuchpa-* 


PERSIUS.    MONITOR. 

P,  ^^  Curas  hominum !  6  quantum  eft  in  rebus  inane  ? 
V-/   M.  Quis  leget  haec  ?     P.  Min'  tu  iftud  ais  I 
M,  Nemo,  Hercule.     P.  Nemo  ? 
M.  Vel  duo,  vel  nemo  ;  turpe  &  miferabile.    P.  Quare? 
Ne  mihi  Polydamas  &  Troiades  Labeonem 

Line  I.  O  the  cares,  ^r.]  Perfius  is  fuppofed  to  be  reading; 
this  line,  the  firft  of  the  Satire  which  he  had  compofed,  when  his 
friend  is  entering  and  overhears  it.     Comp.  Eccl.  i.  2,  14. 

2.  Who  will  read  thefe  ?'\  fays  his  friend  to  him — i.  c.  Who, 
as  the  prefent  talle  at  Rome  is,  will  trouble  themfelves  to  read  a 
.work  which  begins  with  fuch  ferious  relieAions  ?  Your  very  firft 
line  will  difguft  them-— they  like  nothing  but  triHes. 

■    '  T>o  you /ay  that,  tsTc]    Do  you  fay  that  to  me  and  my 
writings  ? 

— —  Nebotly.']  Yes  I  do,  and  aver  that  you  will  not  have  a 
fingle  reader ;  nay,  I  will  fwear  it  by  Hercules—an  ufual  oath 
among  the  Romans. 

.— ^  Nobody  ^]  fays  Perfius'«-Do  you  literally  mean  what  you 
iSiy? 

3.  Perhaps 
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SATIRE      I. 


Argument. 

irons  as  this  compliance  would  recommend  htm  io^  u>ai  a  thing 

not  to  he  defired. 

After  thiSy  he  expofes  the  wretched  tafie  which  thenpre^ 

bailed  in  Rome^  both  in  verfe  andprofe^  andjhewt  what  fad 
fluff  the  noblei  wrote  themfehes,  and  encouraged  in  others. 

He  laments  that  he  dares  notfpeak  outy  as  Lucilius  and  Ho* 

race  did-^but  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to  perceive  that  he 
frequently  aims  at  the  emperor  Nero. 

He  concludes^  with  a  contempt  of  all  blockheads^  and  fay  Sy 

thai  the  only  readers^  whofe  applaufe  he  courts^  muft  be  men 

of  virtue  andfenfe* 

PER  SI  US.    MONITOR. 

P.  AX  The  cares  of  men !  O  how  much  vanity  is  thero 

V^         in  things!— 
M.  Who  will  read  thefc  ?     P.  Do  you  fay  that  to  me  ? 

.  M.  Nobody,  truly.     P.  Nobody  ? 
M.  Perhaps  two^  perhaps  nobody ;  it  is  a  fhameful  and  la- 
mentable thing.     P.  Wherefore  ? 
Left  Polydamas  and  the  Troiads  ihould  prefer  Labeo 

3.  Perhaps  two,  isfc]  It  may  be,  replies  the  friend,  that 
here  and  there  a  few  readers  may  be  fb and  ;  bat  I  rather  think 
that  even  this  will  not  be  the  cafe :  I  grant  this  to  be  very  hard^ 
after  the  pains  which  yoa  have  beftow^,  and  very  %ameful. 

— . —  Wherefore?']  Wherefore  do  yoa  call  it  a  miferable» 
or  a  (hameful  tbine»  not  to  have  my  writings  red  ?  Are  you 
afraid  that  I  (hould  be  uneafy ,  at  feeing  my  performances  throwa 
aiide,  and  thofe  of  a  vile  fcribbier  preferred  f 

4.  Polydamas  and  the  Troiads^  (^r.l  The  poet  dares  not  fpeak 
Vol.  11.  U  o»t. 
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Praetulerint  ?  nugae !— -Non  fi  quid  turbida  Roma  5 

Elevet,  accedas  :  examenve  improbum  In  ifta 

Caftiges  trutina :  ne  te  quaefiveris  extnu 

Nam  Romae  quis  non-— ^-^Ab,  fi  fas  dicere  !  Sed  (as 

TunC)  cum  ad  canitiem,  &  noftrum  iftud  vivere  trifte, 

ogt,  therefore  defigns  Nero  and  the  Romans^  under  the  feigned 
names  of  Polydamas  and  the  Trojans,  in  allufion  to  Hector's 
fearing  the  reproaches  of  Polydamas  (the  fon-in-law  of  Priam, 
and  who  is  faid  to  have  betrayed  Troy  to  the  Greeks)  and  of 
the  Trojan  men  and  women,  if  he  retired  within  the  walls  of 
Troy.     See II.  X-  ^  lOo,  105. 

4.  LaSeo.1  ^  wretched  poet,  who  made  a  miferabie  tranf- 
lation  of  Homer's  Iliad.  He  was  a  court-poet,  and  a  minion  of 
Nero. 

5.  Trips  J^  So  far  from  its  being  the  miferabie  thing  which 
you  imagine,  *I  look  on  it  as  ridiculous  and  trilling,  nor  do  I 
trouble  my  head  about  it. 

-: — If  turbid  Rome t  k^c]  Metaph.  from  waters,  which, 
by  being  difturbed,  are  muddy,  thick,  turbid,  as  we  fay. 

If  the  people  of  Rome,  fays  the  poet,  turbid,  i.  e.  muddy, 
not  dear  in  their  judgment,  having  their  minds  Vexed  and  dif- 
turbed  too  with  what  is  written  againfi  them,  difparage  any 
work,  and  fpeak  lightly  of  it,  through  anger  and  prejudice,  I 
defire  you  will  not  agree  with  them  in  what  they  fay,  or  accede 
to  their  opinion.  The  wordelevet  is  metaphorical,  and  alludes 
to  fcales,  where  that  which  is  lightefl  is  raifed  np,  and  iignifies 
undervaluing,  difparaging,  or,  as  we  fay,  making  light  of  any 
thing. 

6.  Nor  correQ^  tifr.]  Examen  properly  fignifies  the  tongue, 
needle,  or  beam  of  a  balance,  which  always  inclines  toward  the 
fide  where  the  wcigKt  preponderates-^where  this  docs  not  aft 
truly,  and  in  due  proportion,  it  (hews  that  the  balance  is  falfe : 
how  falfe  it  is,  ana,  of  courfe,  how  it  may  be  properly  judged  of 
and  conreded,  may  be  feen,  by  weighing  the  fame  thing  in  a 
true  fcale,  or  by  a  true  balance ;  this  will  exadly  diicQver  the 
deficiency. 

The  poet,  allading  to  thrs,  advifes  his  friend  not  to  attempt 
corrrfting  one  falfe  balance  by  another  r  he  means,  that,  if  any 
thing  (hould  be  amifs,  which  the  people  in  general  find  fsoh 
with,  ydt  it  is  not  to  be  weighed  or  confidercd  according  to 
their  opinion,  which,  like  a  falfe  balance,  is  erroneous ;  inach 
lefs  to  be  corrcfted  by  their  ftandard  of  judgment. 

7.  Bnk  nvt  thy/elf,  6f  f .]  i.  e.  Judge  for  yourfelf,  by  your  own 

confcience  and  opinion,  not  by  what  other  people  fay.     The 

*  more  exad  meaning  of  this  Stoical  maxim  feems  to  be— Yon  caa 

judge 


SAt;I.         PERSIUS*s    SATIRES.  ^f. 

To  me  ?— trifles !— do  not,  if  turbid  Rome  fliould  difpa- 
rage    '  ^ 

Any  thing,  agree  with  it,  nor  correft  a  falfe  baiadce 

By  that  fcale :  fee k  not  thyfelf  out  of  thyfelf. 

For  at  Rome  who  does  not —  ?  Ah,  if  I  might  fay !— But 
I  may 

Then,  when'.  I  bave  beheld  greyncfs,  and  that  our  grave  way 
of  life, 

judge  of  yourfelf  better  by  what  pafles  within  yoo,  than  by  th* 
opinions  of  others  ;  Co,  go  not  out  of  yonrfelf,  in  order  to  dravr 
juft  and  true  condufions  concerning  yourfelf.  The  Stoics  main<» 
tained>  that  a  wife  man  (hould  not  make  other  people's  opiaions> 
bat  his  own  reafon,  his  rule  of  adlion. 

The  confcience  is  the  tell  of  ev'ry  mind  ; 
Seek  not  thyfelf,  without  Uiyfelf,  to  fibd. 

Drvdek. 

The  poctfeems  to  urge  this  fentiment  upon  his  fiiend,  in  or- 
der to  guard  him  again (tfuch  an  attention  to  popular  opinion*  aa 
might  lead  him  to  alFent  to  it,  contrary  to  his  own  opinipn^ 
judgment,  and  confcience.  In  this  view,  it  anfwers  to  what  he 
has  before  faid-^ 

Non,  fi  quid  turbida  Roma 

Elevet,  accedas.  L.  J— 6.       *     ' 

8.  fFifo  Jois  not-^  /*]  i.  e.  Who  does  not  leave  his  own  judg- 
ment and  confcience  out  of  the  queftion;  and  fuffer  hiinAslf  to  be 
led  away  by  popufar  opinion  ?  This  is  an  apofiopeiis :  but  I 
think  the  nam  refers  us  to  the  preceding  Sentence  to  make  out 
the  fenfe.  This  view  of  it,  furniihes  a  farther  argument  again R 
trufling  the  opinions  of  others,  fince  even  they  don't  judge  for 
themfeives. 

——-<#*,  j^/«/^A/yiy/]  i.e.  Alas!  if  I  were  but  at  liberty 
to  fpeak  out  plainly. 

—A—  But  I  may,  ^r.]  Perfius  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a 
dangerous  period  for  writers  of  fatire )  he  was  therefore,  as  he 
hints  in  the  preceding  line,  afraid  to  fpeak  out:  but  yet  he  wiU 
not  quite  refrain  ;  the  obje^s  of  fatire  were  too  many,  and  too 
grofs,  for  him  to  be  filent,  and  therefore  he  determines  to  attack 
them. 

9.  ff'ben  t  han}€  heheU greynrfs,^  When  I  have  turned  my 
eyes  on  the  grey  hairs  of  old  age.  v    . .  > 

— * —  Our  grarui  way  of  /jfr.]  Vivere,  here,  for  rit*,  a 
Grxcifm'^thefc  often  occur  in  Perfius.  •  .  . 

Vol.11.  .    -U  a  .  Whca 


^^%  PERSII      SATIRE.        Sat.I« 

Afpexi  i  &  nucibttS  facimus  quaecunque  rdi&is :  lO 

Cum  fapimus  patruos— tunc,  tunc  ignofcite.    M*  Nolo. 
P.  Quid  faciam  ?  nam  fum  petulant!  iplene  cacbinno. 
M.  Scribimus  inclufi,  numeros  ille,  hie  pede  lU>er, 

When  I  behold »  fays  the  poet»  the  gravity  and  aufterity  with 
which  we  appear  to  live. 

10.  Whatever  we  do^  ^eJ]  The  maimer  in  which  people 
employ  themfelves,  as  foon  as  they  have  leiFt  their  playthings, 
and  are  become  men. 

Nuces,  lit.  nuts — and  tali,  little  fquare  ftonesj  or  bones  with 
four  iides-^were  the  ufpal  playthiogs  of  children.  The  nnces 
were  little  balls  of  ivory,  or  round  ftones .  See  Francis,  Hor , 
Lib.  ii.  Sat.  itt.  1. 1 72.-r-4ience  nucibus  relidis,  ilgnifies  ceafing 
to  be  children.     S«e  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  1.  171 — z, 

11.  Tielijh  of  uncles^  ^f.]  Patruus  is  a  father's  brother,  on 
whom  fometimes  the  care  of  children  devolved  on  the  lofs  of 
their  father.  The  father's  brother,  thus  having  the  ajuthority  of 
a  father,  without  the  tendernefs  and  afFedlion  of  a  father,  was 
apt  to  be  very  rigid  and  fevere  :  this  was  fo  much  the  cal^,  as 
alraoft  to  become  proverbial ;  hence  patruas  fignified  a  fevere, 
rigid  reprover.  See  AiNsw.-^Hence  Hor.  Lib.  ik  Sat^iii. 
1.  87—8. 

— — -^ivC'Cgo  prave, 
Seu  re£te  hoc  volui,  ne  (is  patruus  w&i* 

Comp.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  xil.  1. 3,  where  we  find— 

Metttentes  patro«  verbera  lingoae. 

See  alfo  the  note  there,  in  edit.  Ddph. 

The  poet's  meaning  feems  to  be  as  follows— 
''  When  I  confider  the  vaniity  and  folly  in  which  we  Romans 
(he  fpeaks  in  the  firft  perfon,  as  if  he  ineant  to  include  him&lf, 
ID. avoid  offence)  are  employed*  from  ^ur  firft  becoming  men  to 
our  old  age,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  pretended  and  afium^ 
gravity  and  feverity  which  we  ppt  oq,  infonni^h  that  we  have 
the  reliOx  or  favour  of  morofe  uncle- guardians  in  our  jreproofsof 
jothers,  and  in  our  carriage  towards  them,  though  we  are  in 
truth  as  vain  and  fooUih  as  thofe  whom  we  reprove,  then,  then, 
1  think  I  may  be.  forgiven  if  I  write  »nd  publiHi  my  Satires, 
when  the  times  b  evidently  (land  in  need  of  reproof." 

^  — ^<-  /  *wiU  not]  fays  die  friend"- All  yoja  &y  does  not  con* 
vince  me  that  you  ihould  publilh  your  Satires. 

I  a.  ff^iatJMJJJft  f]  fays  P?rfms---How  can  I  contain  my- 
felf  ?  how  can  I  controui  my  natpral  temper  and  difpoiition  ? 
.    •— »■  '^^reai  lai^bir,']     C^dunno  -pnis,  from  cachinnns*  a 
loud  laughing,  a  laughter  in  deriiipn  or  (coin.     Ai  nsw. 
;    m^^  A  petulant  yplan.}    The  fplccn,  pr  milt,  was  lo9fced 

upon 
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Aud  whatever  we  do  after  our  playthings  are  left ;  •  i  o 
When  we  have  the  relilh  of  uncles-.— then,  then  forgive. 

M.  I  will  not. . 
P,  What  fhall  I  do  ?  for  I  am  a  great  laugher  with  a  pe- 
tulant fpleen. 
A^  We  ^xKjt  (hut  up.     One  numbers,  another  profe, 

upon  by  the  antlents  to  be  the  organ  of  laughter.  See  Cham- 
bers, tit.  Spleen.  Alfo  the  receptacle  of  the  atrabilious,  or 
melancholic  humour.  Hence  when  people  are  low-fpirited  or 
melancholy,  they  are  iatd  to  be  fplenetic  ;  fo  when  they  are  dif- 
goiled  and  out  of  humour.    Thus  Swift,  in  his  City  Shower> 

**  Saunt'ring  in  coiFee-houfe  is  Dulman  feen, 
"  Rails  on  the  climate  and  complains  of  fpleen." 

Our  poet  gives  his  friend  to  understand,  that  he  can't  take  his 
advice  to  fupprefs  his  Satires  ;  for  that  his  fpleen,  which  is  of  the 
petulant  kind,  and  his  natural  difpofition  to  laugh  at  the  follies 
of  men,  make  it  impoifible  for  him  to  refill  the  temptation  of 
publifhing. 

13.  We  'writejhut  «/.]  Perfins  having  exprefled  his  torn  for 
fatire,  from  his  natural  difpofition,  and  having  afked  his  friend 
what  he  (hould  do,  wer^  he  to  be  filent,  and  lay  by  his  intention 
of  writing — the  friend  ^ves  him  to  underihind,  that  he  may  in- 
dulge his  defire  for  writing,  without  writing  fatires— **  Do  as 
*'  others  do,  who  indulge  their  genius  for  writing  on  popular 
**  and  inoifenfive  fubjeSs,  fome  in  verfe,  others  in  proie,  ihut 
*'  up  in  their  ftodies,  for  their  greater  auiet  and  privacy,  where 
*'  they  com  pofe  fome  thing  in  a  grand  and  lofty  ftyle.'*—**  Aye,** 
fays  Pcrfius,  interrupting  him,  "  fo  grand,  as  to  require  a  very 
*^  large  portion  of  breath  to  laft  through  their  periods  and  fen- 
*•  tences,  which  are  too  bombaft  and  long-winded  to  be  red  by 
**  ordinary  lungs."  The  fpeaker  ufes  the  iirft  perfon  plural — 
fcribimus  inclufi — we — nous  autrcs  (as  the  French  fay).  By  this 
mode  of  fpeech,  the  pointednefs  and  perfonality  of  what  is  faid 
are  much  lelTened ;  confequently  the  prejudice  and  offence  with 
which  a  more  direct  charge  on  the  pcrfons  meant  woold  have 
teen  received, 

Hor.  Lib.ii.  £pift.i.  1.  1x7. 

Scribimus  indo6U>  doAique  poemata  paflim. 

**  But  ev'ry  defperate  blockhead  dares  to  write, 
•*  Verfe  is  the  trade  of  ev*ry  living  wight." 

Francis. 

■         One  numbenJ]  i.  e.  One  pens  verfes, 
— -  Jnotber  profi,"]     Pede  liber— a  periphrafis  for  profo- 
U  3  writing. 
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Grande  aliquid—  P.  Quod  pultno  antmse  praelargus  anhelet. 
Scilicet  hsec  populo,  pexufque  togaque  recenti,  15 

Et  natalitia  tahdem  cum  Sardonyche  albus, 
Sede  leges,  celfa,  liquidocum  plafmate  guttur 

writing,  which  is  free  from  the  ihackles  of  feet  and  number$»  bj 
which  writers  in  verfe  are  cdnfined. 

14.  Something  grand-^]  The  fpcaker  is  going  on  with  his  ad- 
vice, and  in  his  inforcing  it  from  the  examples  of  the  writers  of 
his  day ;  but  at  the  words  grande  aliquid,  Perlias  interrupts 
him,  as  though  not  able  to  bear  fuch  an  epithet  as  grande,  when 
applied  to  the  bombafl  and  faftian  which  were  daily  coming 
forth  in  order  to  catch  the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  In  this  Per« 
fins  has,  no  doubt,  a  ftroke  at  Nero's  writings,  fome  fampiesof 
which  we  meet  with  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  Sat ift,  1. 9  3*-*  5  > 
and  1.  99—102. 

—  fFhici?  Jungs,  y^.]  See  note  on  1. 14.  The  word  an- 
helet  is  well  applied  here. — Anhelo  fignifies  to  breathe  fhort 
and  with  difficulty— to  pant,  as  if  out  of  breath — alfo  to  labour 
in  doing  a  thing-^and  well  denotes  the  iituation  of  one  who  was 
to  read  aloud  the  poems  and  performances  in  queftion. 

— —  Large  of  air.  ]  Capable  of  containing  a  \txy  large  por- 
tion  of  air,  and  greatly  inflated. 

15.  Doubtlefi  tbefe  to  the  people »  fcff.]  Pcrfius,  as  we  fhall 
find,  by  ulingthe  fecond  penon  lingular,  1. 17,  leges,  and  coU 
lueris,  1.  18,  is  n«t  to  be  underftood  as  confining  what  he  fay( 
to  the  peribn  with  whom  he  is  diicouriin^,  but  means  covertly 
to  attack  and  expofe  all  the  poetallcrs  at  Rome,  who  (but  thera- 
felves  up  to  compofe  turgid  and  bombail  poems  and  declama- 
tions, to  recite  in  public,  in  order  to  get  the  applaufe  of  their 
ignorant  and  tadelefs  hearers. 

The  Monitor  had  faid — fcribimus,  1. 1 3  :  hence  the  poet  ad- 
drefTes  him  particularly,  but,  no  doubt,  means  to  carry  his  fa- 
tire  to  all  the  vain  fcribblers  of  the  time,  and  efpecially  to  thofe 
who  expofed  themfelves  in  the  ridiculous  manner  after  de- 
fcribed ;  not  without  a  view  to  the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  vain 
of  his  poetry,  and  ufed  to  recite  his  poems  in  public.  See  my 
note  on  L  134,  ad  fim  and  comp.  juv.  viii.  220 — 30,  and  notes 
there. 

I  would  obferve,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dialogae, 
^•15'  149  I  have  followed  Mr.  Brewster,  whofe  ingenious 
Teriion  of  Perfms  is  well  worthy  the  reader's  attention. 

According  to  the  afual  arrangement,  whereby  fcribtmns  in- 
dofli,  &C.  is  given  to  Perfius,  he  receives  no  anfwer  to  his  quef- 
tion, quid  fadam,  1.  12,  but  abruptly  introduces  a  new  fub- 
jedk  i  whereas,  according  to  the  above  method,  the  Monitor 
vtry  naturally  begins  an  anfwer,  which  introduces  the  chief  fub- 

jedl 
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Something  grand*-^  P*  Which  lungjs,  large  of  air,  iqay 
breathe. 
Doubtlefs  thefe  to  the  people,  comb'd,  and  with  a  new 

gown>  IS 

White,  and  laftly  with  a  birth-day  fardonyx. 
You  will  read,  in  a  high  feat,  when  with  a  liquid  gargle  you 

have  waih'd 

jefl  of  this  Satire^  and  the  Poet  as  naturally  interruput,  at  the 
words  grande  aliquid,  1.  14.  in  order  co  purfue  it ;  which  he  does 
by  defcribing  the  vanity  and  foHy  of  thefe  fcribblers*  ibme  of 
whom,  at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  when  they  ought  to  be  wiTer, 
are  writing  trifling  and  lafcivious  poems »  and  reading  them  co 
the  people  in  public  ;  this,  with  every  difgraceful  circumHance 
of  drefs  and  manner.  " 

15.  Com6'J,]  Or  crifped^  curled,  and  fet  in  an  effeminate 
ftyle. 

— —  ji  new  gown.]     Made,  and  put  on,  on  the  occafion* 

16.  fVbite.]  Albus. — This  can't  agree  with  toga,  therefore 
fome  refer  it  to  the  man  himfelf,  as  fuppofing  him  to  look  white, 
or  pale,  with  fear  and  anxiety,  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  poem,  and 
make  it  equivalent  to  pallidus.-^Hor.  £pod«  vii.  1. 1 5 ,  fays-* 
albus  palk>r  j  and  albus,  in  one  Tenfe  of  it,  iignifies  pale  or  wan. 

But  I  do  not  fee  why  we  may  not  read  albus  toga  recenti,  to 
denote  the  perfon's  being  clad  in  a  new  white  garment — liu 
white  with  a  new  gown. 

His  hair  being  firit  kemb'd  and  fmooth,  and  then  bedight 
In  a  fair  comely  garment  frefli  and  white.        Holy  day. 

The  Romans  wore  white  garments,  as  a  piece  of  finery,  on 
certain  feltival  occafions,  as  ou  a  birch-day,  and  the  like.  So 
Pvid^ 

Scilicet  expedas  folitum  tibi  moris  honorem, 

Pendeai  ex  hnmeris  veflis  ut  alba  meis. 

— —  A  birth'day  fardenyx,']  This  fpecies  of  precious  Aone» 
fet  ID  a  ring,  and  worne  on  the  finger,  was  reckoned  a  piece  of 
finery,  which  the  Romans  were  very  ambitious  of  difplaytng* 
See  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1. 142-4-3. 

By  a  birth-day  fardonyx,  the  poet  probably  means  a  prefent 
that  had  been  made  to  the  man,  on  his  birth-day,  of  this  ring* 
which  he  wore  on  this  occafion.  Jt  was  ufual  to  fend  prefents  to 
a  peHbn  on  his  birth-day.     See  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  1.  84,  note. 

17.  Ton  will  read.]  i.  e^  Rehearfe  aloud. 

— — -  In  a  high /eat.]  When  authors  red  their  works  publicly^ 
they  had  a  fort  of  defk,  or  pulpit,  raifed  above  the  auditory,  by 
which  means  they  could  be  better  feen  and  heard. 

U  4  17»  Liquii 
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Mobile  collueri?,  patranti  fra£tus  ocello. 
Hie,  neque  more  probo  videas,  neque  voce  feren^ 
Ingentes  trepidare  Titos  ;  cum  carmina  lumbum  2Q 

Intrant,  &  tremulo  fcalpuntur  ubi  intima  verfu. 

Tun*,  vetulc,  auriculis  alienis  colligis  cfcas  ? 
Auriculis  !  quibus  &  dicas  cute  perditus,  Ohe. 

*'  Quo  didicifle,  nifi'  hoc  fermcntum,  &  qu«  femel  intus 

17.  Liquid  gargle,  ^c."]  Plarina<*«a  gargle,  or  medicine  to 
prevent  or  take  away  hoarfenefs,  and  to  clear  the  voice. 

18.  M^^iable  throat.^  Mobiiis— i.  e.  pliant,  tradable,  ea« 
fily  contradittg  or  dilating,  according  to  thefouiids  which  are  to 
be  formed, 

■  A  lafcivious  fye,^  Suiting  the  Icwdnefs  of  his  look  to 
^e  obfcenity  of  his  fubjeft.  See  Ainsw.  Fradtus,  N^'  4,  and 
Patrans,  ib. 

19.  Here,"]  In  fuch  a  place,  and  on  fuch  an  occafion.  The 
poet  having  defcribed  the  reader's  drefs,  preparation » and  mao- 
ner,  now  defcribes  the  eiFed  which  he  had  on  his  auditory. 

•-— —  Neither  in  a  modeft  manner, '^  But  quite  the  contrary,  be« 
traying  very  indecent  emotions, 

—  Nor  <with  a  ferene  <ooice^  Nor  giving  their  applauic 
with  a  calm  decency  of  expreflion,  but  with  a  confuted  and 
broken  kind  of  voice,  like  people  agitated  with  diforderly  paf- 
jions. 

20.  The  great  Titi,  l^c]  The  poet  in  derifion  calh  the 
Roman  nobles  Titi,  from  Titus  Tatius,  a  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines:  a  peace  being  made  between  the  Sabines  and  Ro» 
mans,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Sabine  women,  he  became  a  partper 
with  Romulus  in  a  joint  government  for  five  years.  Periius 
means  to  exhibit  a  contrail  between  what  the  great  Romans 
were  in  the  days  of  Titus  Tatius,  and  what  they  were  now— 
bence  calls  them,  ironically,  ingentes  Titi,  the  great  defcend- 
ents  of  Titus  Tatius.     See  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  1.  60,  note, 

— —  Tremble,'\  Are  agitated  with  luft,  at  hearing  the  reci- 
tal of  the  obfcene  performance,  which  enters  their  very  loins,  ai 
it  were,  and  irritates  their  moft  inward  parts, 

21.  Scratched,']  i.  e.  Titillated,  irritated. 

■  Tremulous  <uer/e.]  With  the  lafcivious  verfes,  which  are 
red  with  an  effeminate,  foft,  and  trembling  accent,  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedt. 

22.  DoJ^ihou,  old  man,  ^c]  Perfius,  in  this  apoftrophe,  in* 
veighs  againft  thefe  lafcivious  old  fellows,  who  wrote  fuch  poems 
as  are  before  mentioned. 

Doft  thou,  who  art  old  enough  to  be  wifer,  put  togedier  fuch 

obfcene 
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Your  moveable  throat,  and  effeminate  with  a  lafcivious  eye : 

Here,  neither  in  a  modeft  manner,  nor  widi  aferene  voice^ 

You  may  fee  the  great  Titi  tremble,  when  the  verfes  enter 

the  loins,  20 

And  wh9n  the  inwards  are  fcratch'd  with  the  tremulous  verfew 

Doft  thou,  O  old  man,  colledl  food  for  the  ears  of  others  ? 

For  ears,  to  which  even  thou,  in  fldn  deftroy*d,  may'ft  fay--, 

«  Enough." 

*'  For  what  purpofe  to  have  learnt,  unlefs  this  ferment^ 

"  and  what  once 

obfcene  and  filthy  duff,  ia  order  to  become  food  for  the  ears  of 
your  libidinous  hearers  ? 

23.  For  ears,  ^r.]  He  repeats  the  word  auriculis,  in  ord^r 
to  make  his  reproof  the  more  (Iriking. 

To  'which  e'ven  thou,  ^r.]  The  poet's  imitations  of  Ho- 

race«  in  all  his  Satires,  are  very  evident ;  in  none  more  than  ia 
this  line.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Perfius  had  in  bis  eye 
that  pafTage  of  Horace,  Lib,  ii.  Sat.  v.  1. 96-^8. 

Importunus  amat  laudari  ?  donee  ohe  jam ! 
Ad  co^lum  manibus  fublatis  dixerit,  urge,  Sc 
Crefcentem  tumidis  infla  fermonibus  utrem* 

Should  lufl 

Of  empty  glory  be  the  blockhead's  guft. 
Indulge  his  eager  appetite,  and  puff 
The  growing  bladder  with  infpiring  ftulF; 
Till  he,  with  hands  uplifted  to  the  Scies, 
Enough !  enough !  in  glutted  rapture  cries. 

Frakcxs. 

Thus  Perfius  reprefents  the  reciter  of  the  obfcene  verfes  to  h% 
fo  flattered>  as  to  be  ready  to  burft  with  the  vanity  created  within 
him  ;  fo  that  he  is  forced  to  flop  the  fulfome  applaufe  and  com- 
pliments of  his  hearers,  with  crying — "  Enough  !  forbear  !  I 
**  can  endure  no  more !" 


Jam  fatis  e(l ! 

HoR.  Sat.  V.  Lib.  i.  1. 12,  15. 

Cote  perditas  has  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  fable  of  the 
proud  frog,  who  fwelled  till  ihe  burft.  See  Hor.  Sat  iii.  Lib.  ii. 
1.314—19. 

24.  Unte/s  this  ferment, ]  The  old  man  anfwers— To  what 
purpofe,  then,  is  all  my  iludy  and  pains  to  excel  in  this  kind  of 
writing,  unlefs  they  appear  thus,  and  ihew  themfelves  in  their 

effcds 
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«  Iniiata  eft,  rupto  jccore  cxitfrit  caprificus  ?'*  25 

En  pallor,  feniiimque !  O  mores,  ufque  adeone 

Scire  tuum  nihil  eft,  nifi  te  fcire  hoc  fciat  alter  ! 
««  At  pulchrum  eft,  d^ito  monftrari,  &  dicier.  Hie  eft. 

^  Ten*  cirratoram  centum  didbta  fuifle, 


vffeds  on  my  (elf  and  hearers  f  In  vam  would  you  mix  leave* 
with  the  doagh  of  which  bread  is  made>  unlefs  it  ferments  and 
lightens  the  mafs ;  fo  all  my  fcience  would  be  vain,  if  it  lay  dor- 
mant and  quiet  within  me,  and  did  not  (hew  itfelf  vifibly  to 
others,  by  being  produ6live  of  fuch  compofitions  which  raife 
fuch  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers.  Fermencum  here  is 
metaphorical. 

24.  Jnd'what  Qtice,  He  J]  In  order  to  onderftand  this  line, 
we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  caprihcus  was  a  fort  of  wild  lig-tree, 
which  grew  about  walls  and  other  buildings ;  and  by  (hooting 
-  its  branches  into  thejointsof  them,  buril  a  palTage  through  them, 
and,  in  time,  weakened  and  deftroyed  them.  See  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
I.  145,  note. 

The  apologift  farther  ill uHrates  his  meaning,  by  comparing 
his  natural,  as  well  as  accjuired  talents,  to  the  caprificus — thefe, 
having  once  taken  root  within,  will  burft  forth,  through  the  in* 
mod  recefTes  of  the  mind,  to  the  obfervation  of  all,  as  the  capri- 
ficus  does  through  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  done- quarries,  or  ftone- 
walls  :  and  ''  unlefs  this  were  the  cafe,  what  good  would  thefe 
*'  inbred  talents  do  me  r "— The  antients  reckoned  the  liver  as 
the  feat  of  the  concupifcible  and  irafcible  pafllons.  Sec  Juv, 
Sat,  i.  1. 45,  note.  Here  Perfius  ufcs  the  word  jecore,  for  the 
inward  mental  part,  which  contained  the  genius  and  talents  of 
the  poet,  and  was  to  be  broken  through  by  the  energy  of  their 
exertions. 

26.  Lo,  paJenefs  and  oU-age  /]  Thefc  words  are  by  (bme  fiip- 
pofed  to  be  the  end  of  the  apologid's  fpeech,  as  if  he  had  faid-^ 
See  how  pale  I  am  with  iludy  and  application,  and  that  in  my 
old-age,  a  time  of  life  when  others  retire  from  labour— and 
ihall  1  meet  with  no  reward  for  all  this  ?  , 

Others  fuppofe  the  words  to  be  the  reply  of  Perfius,  and  a 
continuation  of  his  reproof-»>«  Lo,  palenefs  of  countenance  and 
«*  old-age  I — and  yet  thou  dofl  not  ceafe  from  fuch  vain  toils!" 
See  Juv.  vii.  96—7. 

O  manners  /]     Like  that  of  Tully — O  tempera !  O 

mores ! 

q.  d.  What  are  we  come  to  I — what  can  we  fay  of  the  man* 
ners  of  the  times,  when  an  old  fellow  can  write  fuch  obfcenity  a 
and  can  find  hearers  to  approve  his  repetition  of  it ! 

zj*  Jk^gtihr 
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^  Is  within  Lnnate,  the  wild  fig-tree,  ihould  cooie  forth  from 

"  the  burften  liver  f  **  *  25 

Lo^  palenefs  and  oI4*age  !  O  manners !  i&yeur  knowing, 

then, 
Altogether  nothing)  unleis  another  ftould  know  that  you 

know  it  i 
^  But  it  is  pleafant  to  be  (hewn  widv  the  finger,  and  to 

be  faid— ''  This  is  he/' 
^^  For  thee  to  have  been  the  exercifes  of  an  hundred  curl* 

**  pates, 

27.  jiltogeiber  nothings  unhfs,  l^c.'\  Pcrfius  here  imitates  a 
paiTage  of  LucUius*— 

—Id  me  . 
Nolo  fcire  miht  cujus  Turn  confciu'  folus, 
Ne  damnum  faciam.    Scire  eil  nefcire^  nifi  id  me 
Scire  alias  fciret. 

What,  fays  Perfius,  is  all  your  fciemre,  then,  nothing  worth, 
unlefs  you  tell  all  the  world  of  it  ?  have  yoo  no  plcafure  or  la- 
tisfadion  in  what  yon  know,  without  you  exert  a  principle  of 
vain  glory,  by  cultivating  the  applaafe  of  others  I  Is  this  tfic 
end  of  your  ftady  and  application  ?  Scire  tuum-— i.  e.  fcientia 
tua.  Graecifm.     Comp.  iftud  vivere,  1.  9. 

28.  She<wn  nvitb  the  finger,"]  Here  is  an  ironical  prolepfts — 
the  poet  anticipates  fome  of  the  pleas  of  thefe  writers  for  their 
proceedings.— It  is  a  pleafant  thing,  perhaps,  yon  may  fay,  to 
be  ib  famous  for  one's  writings,  as  to  be  pointed  at  as  one  goes 
along,  by  the  palTersby.and  lohcarihemfay— **  That's  he"— 
•*  that's  the  famous  poet." 

Horace  difgraces  one  of  his  fined  odes,  by  mentioning,  with 
p)eafure»  fuch  a  piece  of  vanity-^ 

Quod  monftror  digito  praetereantiam 

Romance  fidicen  lyra;.  Odeiii.  Lib.iv.  1.  22—3. 

Cicero,  Tufc.  v.  36,  mentions  it  as  an  ioflance  of  great 
weaknefs  in  DemoHhenes,  in  that  he  profefied  himfelf  much 
pleafed  with  hearing  a  poor  girl,  who  was  carrying  water,  fay  to 
another,  as  he  pafTed  by—"  1  here,  that's  the  famous  Demoi* 
**  thenes."— *«  Quid  hoc  levius  ?  {fays  Tully) — "  Atquantus 
"  orator?— Sed  apud  alios  loqui  videlicet  didicerat,  non  mul- 
**  turn  ipfe  fccum." 

29.  Th$exerci/is,  Wf.]  Diftata. — Precepts  or  inftruAions  of 
any  kind— particularly,  and  mofl  frequently,  leiTons  which  the 
mailer  pronounceth  to  his  fcholars ;  fchool-boys  exercifes. 
AiNSw.     The  poet  continues  his  banter«— 

Js  it  nothing,  think  you,  to  have  your  verfes  taught  to  the 

children 
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^  Pro  mhilo  pendas  V* — Ecce,  inter  pocula,  quserunt      30 
Romulidac  faturi,  quid  dia  poemata  narrent ! 
{lie  aliquiS)  cui  circum  humeros  hyacinthina  bena  eft, 
(Rancidulum  quiddam  balba  de  nare  locntus) 
Phyllidas,  Hypftpylas,  vatum  &  plorabile  fi  quid, 
Eliquat;  &  tenero  fupplantat  verba  palato,  35 

/Vfleniere  viri— Nunc  non  pinis  ille  poetas 

children  of  tlie  noblee  at  fchool ;  to  have  an  hundred  fiicb  boys 
getting  them  by  heart,  and  repeating  them  as  their  leiTons^  or 
writing  themes  on  pafTages  of  your  works  ?— The  poet,  here, 
has  a  fling  at  the  emperor  Nero>  who  ordered  his  poem»  to  be 
taaght  in  the  fchoois  for  youth. 

20.  Cur  I' fates.]  i.  c.  The  young  nobility,  fo  called,  fron^ 
having  their  hair  drelTed  and  curled  m  a  particular  manner. 

^o-^xi.  Satiated  Romans  y^c]  He  calls  the  Roman  nobility, 
Romulidx*  dim.  from  Romulus  their  great  progenitor  ;  and  ho 
means  hereby  to  infinuate,  farcaflically,  their  declenfion  and  de- 
fefUon  from  the  fober  and  virtuous  manners  of  their  anceftors, 
Comp.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  1.  ioo»  note. 

Here  we  fee  them  at  table,  gormandizing,  and  filled  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking ;  then  calling  for  fomeb^y  to  repeat  paflages 
from  the  writings  of  poets  for  their  entertainment,  or  perhaps 
that  they  might  enquire  into  the  merit  of  them. 

31.  Divifu poems.}  Dia,  from  Gr.  AMf,divinus.  The  fci- 
ence  of  poetry  was  reckoned  divine ;  but  the  poet's  ufe  of  the 
epithet,  in  this  place,  is  ironical,  meaning  to  fatirize  thofe  pro- 
dufUons  which  thefe  Romulidx  faturi  were  fo  pleafed  with.— * 
Quid  narrent— i.  e.  what  they  may  contain  and  fet  fonh. 

3a.  Here.]  i.  e.  Upon  this  occafion. 

— —  Seme  erne,  t^r.]  Some  noble  and  delicate  perfon,  drefied 
in  a  violet-coloured  garment,  which  was  a  fign  of  efFeminacy, 
and  greatly  in  faftiion  among  fach  of  the  Roman  nobility  who 
were  the  beaux  of  the  time. 

33.  Something  rankijh,  ^c]  i.  e.  Repeated  fomething  of  the 
obicene  or  filthy  kind,  though  with  a  bad  voice>  uttered  through 
his  nofe,  by  way  of  preface  to  what  follows. 

34.  Phyiii/es.]  Phyllis,  the  daughter  of  Lycurgus,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Demophoon,  the  fon  of  Thefeus,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  and  entertained  him  at  bed  and  board. .  He,  after  fome 
time,  going  from  her,  promifed  to  return  again ;  but  not  per- 
forming his  promife,  fhe  hanged  herfelf  upon  an  almond-tree. 

—  ^Jtfifyl^']  Hypfipyle  was  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  and 
queen  of  Lemnos,  who,  when  all  the  women  in  the  ifland  flew 
their  male  kindred,  preferved  her  father ;  for  which  pious  deed 

ih« 
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•*  Doft  thou  eftcem  as  nothing  ?"    Lo^  among  their  cups, 
the  fatiated  30 

Romans  enquire,  what  divine  poems  may  relate* 
Here,  fome  one,  who  has  round  his  ffaoulders  a  hyacinthine 

cloak, 
(Having  fpoken  fomething  rankifli  from  a  fiiuffiingnoftril) 
If  he  hath  gently  fung  Phyllifes,  Hypfipylae,  and  fome  la- 
mentable matter 
Of  the  poets,  and  fupplants  words  with  a  tender  palate,  35 
The  men  have  ailented :  now  are  not  the  afhes  of  that  poet 


Ihe  was  banifbed.    She  entertained  Jafon  in  ^s  way  to  Colchos^ 
and  had  twins  by  him. 

The  poet  mentions  the  names  of  thefe  women  in  the  plaral 
number ;  by  which  we  may  underlland»  that  he  means  any  wo- 
men of  fuch  (brt  of  cbaraAer,  who  have  Offered  by  their  amoar» 
in  fome  difaftrous  way  or  other,  and  havfe  been  made  fubjedts  of 
verfe*  Eliquo  fignifies  to  melt  down,  of  make  liquid,  Hence« 
to  iing,  or  fpeak  foftly  and  effeminately .  Ai  nsw. 

34.  So?ne  lamentable  matter ^  ^c]  Some  mournful  love-tale, 
either  invented  or  related  by  the  poets. 

35.  Supplants  twordsy  ^r.l  He  does  not  utter  the  words  in  a 
slain,  manly  manner,  but  minces  and  trips  them  up,  as  it  were, 
xn  their  way  through  his  palate,  to  make  them  found  the  more 
appoiite  to  the  tender  fabjedt. 

A  metaphor,  from  wreftlers,  who,  when  they  trip  up  their  an- 
tagonifls,  are  faid — fupplantare. 

— ^His  refining  throat 
Fritters,  and  melts,  and  minces  ev'ry  note. 

Br.£WST£R. 

His  dainty  palate  tripping  forth  his  words. 

HOLYDAY. 

36.  The  men  have  ajfcntedj]  The  poet  ufes  the  word  vin, 
here,  as  a  mark  of  cenfure — that  thofe  who  were  called  mcn„ 
ihould  be  delighted  with  fuch  verfes,  fo  repeated. 

They  all  aJTented  .to  the  approbation  given  by  fome  of  the 
company. 

—  Jpes  of  the  poet,  l^c."]  Cinis  ille  poeta; — i.  e.  cinis  il- 
lius  poetae.  Hypallage. — It  waa  the  cuftom  to  burn  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  to  gather  up  their  alhes,  and  put  them  into  urns, 
in  order  tojreferve  them. 

To  be  fure,  the  very  afties  of  a  poet,  thus  approved  by  a  fet  of 
drunken  pepple,  mud  be  happy  !    Iron. 

37.  LigLier 
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Felix  ?    Nutx:  levior  cippus  non  imprimit  oiTa? 
Laudant  convivae— Nunc  non  e  manibus  illis, 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo^  fortunauque  favHli^ 
Nafcentur  violae  ?    Rides,  ait,  ic  nimis  uncis  40 

Naribus  indulges  :  an  erit  qui  velle  recufet 
Os  pc^uli  mervifle  ?  &  cedro  digna  locutus, 
Linquere  iiec  fcombros  metuentia  carmina,  nee  dius  ? 
Quifquis  es,  6  modo  quem  ex  adverfo  dicere  feci, 

37 .  Lighter  hillock. ]  CIppus  is  a  grave-flone,  or  monum ent ; 
alfo  a  lictie  hill  of  earth,  fuch  as  are  raiied  over  graves. 

This  line  alludes  to  the  ufual  fuperiHtious  wi(h  which  the  Ro^ 
mans  exprelTed  for  a  deceafed  friend— ^S it  tibi  terra  levis — may 
the  earth  be  light  upon  thee !— The  cippos  marked  the  grave. 

38.  Thi  guefts  prai/e.]  Now  they  all  break  forth  into  the 
liighefl  commendation. 

I^lanej.]  Signifies  the  fpirit»  or  ghoft»  of  one  departed-— 

fometimcs  what  we  call  the  remains,  or  dead  body. 

Sepulchra  diruti,  nudati  manes,  Liv^.  and  this  fcems  the  fenfc 
of  it  here. 

39.  From  the  tomh,'\  Tumulus  iignifies  an  hillock,  or  heap 
of  earth ;  alfo  a  tomb,  grave,  or  fepulchre.  Aiksw. 

— —  Fortunatt  emier.]  Favilla  (from  f  avw,  to  flnnc)  a  hoc 
ember ;  the  white  afhes  wherein  the  fire  is  raked  up. 

Here  it  means  the  embers  of  the  funeral  pile,  fome  of  which 
V^ere  mixed  with  the  bones  in  the  urn. 

40.  Fioleti  befprung  up,'\  It  wasafual  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  when  they  would  extol  a  living  perfon,  to  fpeak  of 
flowers  fpringing  up  under  his  footileps ;  and  of  the/avoared 
dead,  to  fpeak  of  fwee't-fnrelling  flowers  growing- over  their 
graves.  Perhaps  this  idea  was  fim  derived  from  the  cuflom  of 
ftrcwing  flowers  in  the  way  of  eminent  perfons  as  they  walked 
along,  and  of  flrcwing  flowers  over  the  graves  of  the  departed. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  Perfius  is  jeering  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
is  fpeaking,  when  he  mentions  the  above  circumflances  of  honour 
and  happinefs,  attending  the  writers  of  fuch  vcrfes,  as  are  re- 
peated to,  and  approved  by,  a  fet  of  drunken  libertines  at  a 
feaft, 

Juvenal,  on  another  occalion,  has  colledled  all  the  above 
ideas,  as  the  gifts  of  the  gods  to  the  good  and  worthy.  Sat.  vii. 
I.  207—8. 

You  laugh t  fays  he,  ^cJ]    The  defender  of  fuch  writings 

is  not  a  little  hart  with  the  ironical  fneer  of  Perfius. — O,  fays 
the  galled  poet,  you  are  laughing  all  this  while ;  you  are  too  fe- 
verc  upon  us, 

X  41.  Hooked 
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Happy?  now  does  not  a  lighter  hillock  mark  his  bones? 

The  guefts  pr^ife :  now  will  thel^  not  from  thofe  manes, 

Now  will  there  not  from  the  tomb,  and  the  fortunate  ember, 

Violets  fpring  up  ?— You  laugh,  fiiys  he,  and  too  much 
indulge  40 

Your  hooked  noftrils.  Will  there  be,  who  can  refiife  to 
be  willing 

To  havedeferved  the  countenance  of  the  people  ?  and,  hav- 
ing fpoken  things  worthy  of  cedar. 

To  leave  verfes  fearing  neither  little  filhe^,  nor  frankincenfc  ? 
Whoever  thou  art,  O  thou,  whom  I  juft  now  made  to 
fpeak  on  the  adverfe  part, 

41 .  Hooked  nojfrih,']  Uncis  naribas  Indulges— a  phrafc  for 
indulging  fcorn  and  fneeriag  ;  taken  from  the  ivrinkled  and  dif- 
torted  (hapc  aflfttmed  by  the  nofe  on  foch  occaiions.  Thus  Hor. 
Lib.  i.  Sat.  vi.  1.  5,  where  he  is  obfeFving,  that  **  Mxcenas 
«<  docs  not,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  do,  look  with  fcorn  and  con- 
"  tempt  on  people  of  obfcure  birth,"  exprelTes  himfelf  in  tlvia 
manner— 

Nee ^, 

Ut  plerique  folent,  nafo  fafpendis  adunco 
Ignotos. 

The  ideas  of  fcorn  and  contempt  are  often  exprefTed  among 
us  by  turning  up  the  nofe. 

— —  Will  there  he,  ^r.]  i.  e.  Is  fuch  a  perfon  to  be  found, 
who  is  (o  loft  to  all  defire  of  praife,  continues  the  apologid,  as  to 
have  no  concern  at  all  to  merit  the  approbation  and  countenance 
of  the  public  ? 

42.  Worthy  of  cedar ^  I3c.'\  i.  c.  Worthy  to  be  prcferved. 
Cedar  was  looked  upon  as  an  incorruptible  wood,  which  never 
decayed.  From  the  cedar  they  extrafted  a  juice,  which  being 
pot  on  books,  and  other  things,  kept  thena  from  moths,  worms, 
and  even  decay  itfclf. 

43.  Tolea've'verfestl^c^  i.e.  In  no  dangerof  betn^ufedas 
waile  paper,  either  by  fiftimongers,  to  wrap  or  pack  their  fifh  in 
when  they  fell  it,  or  by  perhimers,  for  their  frankincenfc  or 
other  perfumes.  See  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Epift.  i.  1.  266,  &c.  here 
imitated  by  Perfius, 

44.  Whoever  thou  arty  fe^f.]  The  poet  here,  after  having  Se- 
verely fatirized  a  defire  of  falfe  praife,  and  empty  commenda- 
tion of  what  really  deferves  no  praife  at  all,  now  allows,  that 
praife,  where  properly  beftowed,  is  not  to  be  defpifed. 

44^  Made 
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Non  ego>  cum  fcfibo,  fl  forte  quid  aptxus  exit^  45 

(Quando  hsc  rara  avis  eft,  A  quid  tamen  aptius  exit) 

Laudari  metuam  :  neque  enim  mihi  cornea  fibra  eft. 

Sed  re£U  finemque  extremumque  efle  recufo 

Euge  tuum  &  Belle.    Nam  Belle  hoc  excute  totum : 

Quid  non  intus  habet  i   Non  hie  eft  Uias  Acci,  50 

Ebria  veratro  i  Non  ft  qua  elegidia  crudi 

Didarunt  proceres  i    Non  quicquid  denique  Ie£l!s 

Scrlbitur  in  citreis  ? — Calidum  fcis  ponere  fumen  ; 

Scis  comitem  horridulum  trita  donare  lacerna ; 

£t  verum,  inquis,  amo ;  verum  mihi  dicite  de  me.  55 

44.  Made  fojpeak^  ^c]  i.  c.  Whom  I  have  been  fetting  op 
as  a  fuppofed  adverfary,  or  opponent,  in  this  difpute.  Whofb- 
cver  thoQ  art,  that  findeft  what  I  have  been  faying  applicable  to 
thyfelf,  let  me  confefs  to  thee>  that — 

45.  /,  <whn  I  nvriti,  ^c]  i.  e.  When  I  compofe  verfes — ^if 
by  chance  any  thing  well  adapted  to  the  Aibjed,  and  well  ex« 
preffed^  flows  from  my  pen  (fince  I  confefs  this  happens  but  fel- 
dom>  and  therefore  gives  me  the  greater  fatisfadion)  I  fhould 
not  fear  commendation.    Comp.  Juv.  vi.  1. 164. 

47.  Inwards /o horny.]  Fibra,  the  inwards  or  eotraih—^heret 
by  met.  the  inward  man,  the  moral  fenfe. 

Horny— hard — infcnfible  like  horn.     See  Sat.  i.  1.  31. 
q.  d.  1  am  not  fo  callous,  fo  infenfible,  or  unfeeling,  as  not  to 
be  pleafed,  as  well  as  touched,  with  deferved  praife. 

48.  Bu/  to  be  the  end,  ^r.]  Bat  that  the  eulogies  of  fools  and 
fots  ihould  be  the  end  and  aim  of  writing,  I  deny ;  or,  indeed, 
that,  merely  to  gain  applaufe,  ihould  be  the  view  and  end  of 
even  doing  right,  I  cannot  allow. 

49.  Tour  "  Well  done!  OfineT]  Euge  !— belle  I  like  our 
Well  done  I  fine  \  bravo !  which  were  acclamations  of  applaufe. 
See  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1.  44,  note. 

<— —  Examine  this  <whole  '*  O  JSne  !"]  Sift,  canvafs  well 
this  mark  of  applaufe  which  yon  are  fo  fond  of. 

50.  WJlfat  has  it  not  nvithin^  ^c]  What  is  there  fo  abfurd, 
that  you  will  not  find  it  applied  to  as  the  object  of  it?  in  ihort, 
what  is  not  contained  within  it  ? 

— —  The  Iliad  of  Jccius,]  Accius  Labeo,  who  made  a 
wretched  tranflation  of  Homer's  Iliad.  See  note  above,  1.  4. 
Js  not  even  this  contained  within  the  compafs  of  your  favourite 
terms  of  applaufe  ? 

g  I.  DrunJk  with  helleiore.]  The  antients  made  ufe  of  helle- 
bore, not  only  when  they  were  difordered  in  the  head,  but  alio 

when 
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I,  when  I  write,  if  haply  fomething  iriore  apt  comes  forth,  45 
(Since  this  is  a  rare  bird)  yet  if  fomething  more  apt  comes 

forth, 
Would  not  fear  to  be  prailcd,  nor  indeed  are  my  inwards  fo 

horny. 
But  to  be  the  end  and  extreme  of  right  I  deny 
Your  "  Well  done  !**  and  your  "  O  fine  !*'  for  eximine 

this  whole  «  O  fine,'* 
What  has  it  not  within  ?  Is  not  the  Iliad  of  Accius  here,  50 
Drunk  with  hellebore  ?     Is  there  not,  if  crude  nobles  have 

di6lated 
Any  little  elegies  ?  Is  there  not,  laftly,  whatever  is  written 
In  citron  beds  ? — You  know  how  to  place  a  hot  fow's-udder  j 
You  know  to  prefent  a  fliabby  client  with  a  worne  garment  j 
And  "  I  loVe  truth  (fay  you) ;  tell  me  the  truth  concerning 

"  me."  55 

when  in  health ,  in  order  to  quicken  the  apprehenfion.  This  the 
poec  humourouHy  fuppofes  Accius  to  have  done,  bat  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  ilupify  his  fcnfes. 

51.//  there  not,  if  crude  nobles,  ISc,"]  Are  not  the  flimfy  and 
filly  little  elegies  and  fonnets,  which  our  raw  and  unexperienced 
nobles  write  and  repeat,  all  fubjedts  of  your  favourite  Belie? 
Is  not  this  conftanily  bellowed  upon  them  ? 

52.  Is  there  not,  laftly,  ^c]  The  citron  wood  was  reckoned 
\try  valuable  and  precious ;  of  this  the  nobles  had  their  beds 
and  couches  made,  on  which  they  ufed  to  lie,  or  fit,  when  they 
wrote.  Laftly,  fays  Perfios,  all  the  trafti  which  iffues  forth 
from  the  citron  couches  of  the  great  is  contained  within  the 
compafs  of  this  mark  of  applaul'e  ;  therefore  your  making  it 
your  end  and  aim  is  but  very  little  worth  your  while :  it  is  fo 
unworthily  beftovvad,  as  to  be  no  fort  of  criterion  of  excellence 
and  defer  t. 

53.  Ho-tjo  to  place,  ^r.]  The  poet  ftill  continues  to  fatirize 
empty  applaufe,  by  fhewing  that  it  may  be  gained  by  the  loweil 
and  moft  abjed  means. 

He  therefore  attacks  thofe  who  bribe  for  it.  You  know  how, 
fays  he,  to  place  on  your  table  a  dainty  di(h.  See  Juv.  Sat.  Tci. 
81,  note. 

54.  Tou  know  to  prefent,  &rV.]  You  know  the  effeA  of  giv- 
ing an  old  ihabby  coat  to  one  of  your  poor  dependents.  Comp. 
Hor.  Epiil.  xix.  Lib.  ii.  1. 37,  38. 

55.  **  /  io^'e  truth,  tsff.]    Then,  when  you  have  given  a 
Vol.  IL  X  good 
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Qui  pote  ?  Vis  dicam  ? — ^Niigaris,  cun^k  tibi^  cal^e^ 

Pinguis  aqualiculus  propenfo  fefquipede  extet* 
O  Jane,  a  tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinfit. 

Nee  manus  auriculas  imitata  eft  mobilis  albas ; 

Nee  lingux,  quantum  fitiat  canis  appula,  tantum !  6« 

Vos,  O  patricius  fanguis,  quos  vivere  fas  eft 

Occipiti  ccEco,  pofticx  occurrite  fannae  ! 

"  Quis  populi  fermo  eft  ?''— -Quis  enim,  nifi  carmina 
moUi  ^ 

Nunc  demum  numero  fluere^  ut  per  beve  feveros 

food  dinner  to  fome,  and  (till  meaner  prefents  to  others »  in.  ev- 
er to  purchafe  their  applaafe,  you  aide  them  their  opinion ,  de- 
firing  them  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

56.  Hotju  is  it  poj/ihie?']  i.  e.  that  they  flioald  fpeak  the 
truth,  when  they  are  afraid  of  offending  you  if  they  did  ?  Yoa 
have  obliged  them>  and  they  fear  to  difobiige  you>  which,  if 
they  fpake  their  real  thoughts,  they  would  moft  probably  do. 

■  Would  you  ba<ve  me  fay  it  ^]  fays  PerAus,  who  am  no  de- 
pendent of  yours,  or  under  any  obligation  to  difguife  my  fen- 
timents. 

— —  Tou  triflit  tsfr.]  I  tell  you  plainly,  and  without  dif- 
guife, that  you  are  an  old  trifler,  to  pretend  to  wit  or  poetry, 
with  that  great  belly  of  ^urs,  that  hangs  down  at  leait  a  foot 
and  an  half  below  your  middle,  and  befpeaks  a  genius  for  glut- 
tony, but  for  nothing  elfe.  Perhaps  the  poet  hints  at  the  Greek 
proverb. 

"  A  fat  belly  produceth  not  a  fubtle  mind." 

c8.  O  Janus  /]  Janus  was  the  firft  king  of  Italy,  who  gave 
re^ge  to  Saturn,  when  he  fled  from  his  fon  Jupiter  from  Crete. 
From  his  name  the  firft  month  of  the  year  is  called  January.  He 
was  pidured  with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  behind,  as  re- 
garding the  time  pall  and  future.  » 

q.  d.  Thou  art  happy,  O  Janus,  inafmuch  as  being  able  to  fee 
both  before  and  behind,  thou  art  in  no  danger  o£  being  igno- 
rant of  what  pafFeth  behind  thy  back,  and,  therefore,  of  eodor- 
ing  the  flouts  and  jeers,  which  our  nobles  receive  behind  their 
tacks,  from  thofe  who  flatter  them  to  their  faces. 

——  ff^ifom  noftork  pecks ^  ^r .]  There  were  three  methods 
of  fcofF  and  ridicule  :  one  was  holding  out  the  finger,  and  crook- 
ing it  a  little,  to  imitate  the  billof  itorks ;  they  held  it  towards 
him  who  was  the  objed  of  derifion,  moving  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  the  pecking  of  the  ftork.    See  Ain«w. 

59.  ru 
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'    How  is  it  poffibie  ?— Would  you  have  mc  fay  it  .^— You 

trifle,  when,  O  bald  head,  / 

Your  fat  paunch  {lands  forth  with  a  hanging-down  foot  and 

an  half. 
O  Janus !  whom  no  ftork  pecks  behind  your  back, 
Nor  has  the  moveable  hand  imitated  white  ears, ' 
Nor  fo  much  of  the  tongue,  as  an  Apulian  bitch  when 

athirft.  •  ^  60 

Ye,  O  patrician  blood,  whofe  condition  it  is  to  live  with 
The  hinder  part  of  the  head  blind,  piuvent  flouts  behind 

your  backs, 
What  is  the  fpeech  of  the  people  ? — What  forfooth,  un* 

lefs  that  the  verfes 
Now  at  laft  flow  with  foft  meafure,  fo  that,  acrofs  the  po-. 

lijQi,  the  joining 

5  J.  The  morueahh  handy  tfff.]  Another  mode  of  deriilon  was, 
putting  the  thumbs  up  to  the  temples,  and  moving  them  in  fuch 
manlier  as  to  imitate  afTes  ears^  which,  in  the  infiae>  are  ufually 
white. 

60.  Norfo  much  of  the  tongue  y  l^c.'\  A  third  method  was  to 
loll  out  the  toneue,  like  a  dog  when  thirfly. 

Apulia  was  the  hotteft  part  of  Italy,  of  courfe  the  dogs  moil 
thirfty,  and  mofl  apt  to  loll  out  their  tongues  the  farthefl. 

None  of  all  this  could  happen  to  Janus  without  his  feeing  it. 

6t.  O  patrician  bloody  J^f.]  Ye  fbns  of  fenators,  ye  nobles 
of  Rome,  whofe  fortune  it  Is  to  be  born  without  eyes  at  the  back 
of  your  heads,  and  who  therefore  can't  be  apprizedof  what  pafles 
behind  your  backs. 

62.  Prevent  flouts  9  ^r.]  By  avoiding  all  occafions  of  them  i 
by  not  writing  verfes,  for  which  your  flatterers  will  commend  yoo 
to  your  face,  and  laugh  at  you  behind  your  backs. 

63.  What  is  the  fpeech  y  ^f.]  Perfius  here  feems  to  go  back 
to  the  de  me,  1.  55  ;  all  between  which,  and  this  1. 63,  is  to  be 
underdood  as  a.  parenthefis,  very  properly  introduced  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fubjedl. 

Now,  fays  the  great  man  to  his  flatterer,  after  having  treated 
him  widi  a  good  dinner  (1.  53.)  what  does  the  world  fay  of  me 
and  my  writings  ?        .  .  x 

What  forfootkl  1.  e.  What  flionld  tl^ey  iay,  what  can 

they  fay,  tinlefs  to  commend  ? 

64.  Now  at  lofty  £^r.]    That  after  all  the  pains  you  have 
"    -  X  %  taken. 
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Effundat  junftura  ungues  ?  Scit  tcndere  verfum,  65 

Kon  fee  us  ac  fi  oculo  rubricam  dirigat  uno. 
Sive  opus  in  mores,  in  luxum,  in  prandia  regum, 
Dicere  res  grandes  noftro  dat  Mufa  poetae, 

Ecce,  modo,  heroas  fenfus  affefre  vidcmus 
Nugari  folitos  Graece  ;  nee  ponere  lucum  70 

Artifices  i  nee  rus  faturum  laudarej  ubi  coAcs 


taken,  you  have  at  laft  produced  a  charming  work— the  verfes 
flow  in  (oft  and  gentle  numbers. 

64.  Jcro/s  thepolijh,  ^f.]  Your  verfes  are  fo  highly  finifh* 
ed,  that  they  will  (land  the  tcftof  the  fevereil:  and  niceil  critics. 

Metaph.  taken  from,  poll  (hers  of  marble,  who  run  their  sail 
over  the  furface,  in  order  to  try  if  there  be  any  unevenncfs  ;  and 
if  the  nail  paifes  freely,  without  any  (lop  or  hindrance  whatib- 
ever,  even  over  where  there  are  joinings,  then  the  work  is  com- 
pletely finifhed.  (Comp.  Hor.  De  Art.  Poet.  1.  294.)  The  far- 
face  being  perfectly  fmooth*  was  faid  efiundere  unguem,  it  pac- 
ing as  fmoothly  as  water  poured  forth  over  it. 

65.  Honu  to  extend  a  *verje.'\  This  period  is  alfo  metaphorical, 
and  alludes  to  the  praflice  of  carpenters  and  others,  who  work 
by  line  and  rule,  and  who,  when  they  would  draw  a  flrait  line, 
(hut  one  eye,  the  better  to  confine  the  vifual  rays  to  a  fingie  point. 
So,  fays  the  flatterer,  this  poet  of  ours  draws  forth  his  verfes  to 
their  proper  length,  and  makes  theoi  as  exaft  as  if  heyvorked  by 
line  and  rule. 

66.  The  ruSr/c]  Rubrica,  a  fort  of  ruddle,  or  red  chalk, 
with  which  carpenters  drew  their  lines  on  their  work. 

67.  On  manntfrs.']  Whatever  the  fubjeft  may  be— whether 
he  writes  comedy,  and  ridicules  the  humours  of  the  times. 

On  luxury, 1  Or  if  he  write  fatire,  and  lafti  the  luxury  of 

the  great. 

-  ■'  ■  Or  the  dinners  of  kings,']  Or  writes  tragedy,  and  chaies 
for  his  fubjeft  the  fad  feafts  of  tyrants.  Perhaps  Perfius  here 
alludes  to  the  ftory  of  TlWeftes,  the  fon  of  Pelops,  and  brother 
of  Atreus,  with  whofe  wife  he  had  committed  adultery  ;  to  re- 
tenge  which,  Atreus  dreiTed  the  child  born  of  her,  and  ferved 
him  up  to  his  brother  at  his  own  table.  Ou  this  Seneca  wrote 
a  tragedy. 

68.  The.  Mufe  gi<ues^ur  poety  Wf.]  Infhort,  be  what  may  the 
JTubjcft,  a  Mufe  is  ever  at  hand,  to  infpire  our  poet  with  the  moft 
fublime  and  lofty  poetry. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  great  man  receives  of  hzmfelf 
from  his  flatter^  a*  an  aufwer  no  his  queftion,  1. 63,  "  What 
"  does  the  world  fey  of  me  V* 


ki 
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May  pour  forth  fevcre  nails.     He  knows  how  to  extend  a 
verfe,  65 

Not  otherwife  than  if  hefliould  direct  the  rubric  with  one  eye ; 

Whether  the  work  is  on  manners,  on  luxury,  or  the  dini^rs 
of  kings, 

The  Mufe  gives  our  poet  to  fay  great  things. 
Behold  now  we  fee  thofe  bring  heroic  thoughts, 

Who  ufed  to  trifle  in  Greek,  nor  to  defcribe  a  grove     70 

Skilful ',  nor  to  praiie  a  fertile  country,  where  are  bafkets, 

69.  BeboU  now  'we/ee,  tfff.]  Our  poet  proceeds  to  fatirize' 
other  writers  of  his  time,  who,  allured  with  the  hopes  of  being 
pattered >  attempted  the  fublime  heights  of  epic  writing,  though 
utterly  unfit  for  the  undertaking. 

'"■  Heroic  thoughts ^  ^f .]  Heroas  fenfus.~Senfus  fignifies, 
not  only  fenfe,  meaning,  under  flan  ding,  but  alfo  thought. 

Heroas,  from  herous  -a  -um,  heroic,  flands  here  for  heroes, 
mafc— i.  e.  heroicos.  Hero'i  fenfus  is  to  be  underdood  of  fab* 
lime  matters  for  poetry,  fuch  as  heroic  or  epic  fubjeds. 

Now-a-days,  faith  Perfius,  we  fee  certain  writers  attempting 
and  bringing  out  heroic  poems,  who  ufed  to  be  writing  trifles  in 
Greek,  fuch  as  little  epigrams,  or  the  like.  Some  copies,  in- 
fleadof  videmus,  read  docemus,  as  if  the  poet  attacked  fchooi- 
maders,  and  other  inflradors  of  children,  for  teaching  boys  to 
write  in  heroics,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  fit  ibr  it :  but  as  it 
is  not  the  purpofe  of  thefe  papers  to  enter  into  controverfy  with 
editors  and  commentators,  I  take  videmus,  as  it  ilaods  io  the 
Delphin  edition,  Famaby,  and  MarfhalK 

70.  Nor  to  defcribe  a  grove,  yr.]  They  are  fb  unikilled,  and 
fuch  bad  artifls  even  in  the  lighter  ityle  of  compofuion,  that  they 
know  not  how  to  defcribe^  as  they  ought,  the  mod  trite  and  com* 
mon  fubjeds,  fuch  as  a  grove,  fields,  &c.  Pono  -ere,  literally 
fignifies  to  put  or  place :  bnt  it  alfo  fignifies  to  paint,  draw,  or 
pourtray,  and  fo  to  defcribe.    See  Hor.  Libf  iv.  Ode  viii.  1.  S, 

Hie  faxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Soiens  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nanc  deam. 

71.  Nor  to  fraife  a  fertile  country.]  So  as  to  fet  forth  its 
beauties. 

■■■  fn^ere  are  hafiets,  t^cA  Inftead  of  defcribing  the  great 
and  leading  features  of  a  fine  plentiful  country,  they  well  upoft 
the  mofi  trivial  circumfbince»** 

—His  lay 

Recounts  its  chimnies,  panniers,  bogs,  and  hay, 

-    Brewster. 

X  3  72.  FfoJIi 
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Et  focus,  &  porci,  ic  fumofa  Palilia  fceno : 

Unde  Remus,  fulcoque  tcrens  dentalia,  Quinti, 

Quern  trepida  ante  boves  di£btorecn  induit  uxor  ; 

Et  tua  aratra  domutn  liStor  tulit.— Euge,  poeta  I  75 

Eft  nunc,  Briiksi  quern  venofus  liber  Acci^ 
Sunt  quos  Pacuviufque,  &  verrucofa  moretur 
Antiopa ;  <^  aerumnis  cor  ludiiicabile  fulta*" 

Hos  pucris  monitus,  patres  infunderc  lippos 
Cum  videas,  quserifne  unde  haec  fartago  loquendi  8a 

72.  Fiafts  of  PaUs^lic.'\  Pales  was  the  goddefs  of  (hepherds, 
who  kept  fealts  in  honour  of  her,  in  order  to  procure  the  iafe 
parturition  of  their  cattle.  The  reafon  of  the  epithet  fumofa  15, 
that  during  the  feaft  of  Pales  the  ruftics  lighted  fires  with  ha/, 
firaw,  or  ftubble,  over  which  they  leaped,  by  way  of  purifying 
themfelves.  Thefe  feafU  of  Pales  were  fure  to  be  introduced 
by  thefe  jejune  poets. 

73.  From  ^whence  Remus. '\  Another  circumllance  which  they 
introduce,  is  a  defcription  of  the  birth-place  of  Remus  and  Ro- 
mulus. 

—  Tbouy  O  ^ntius,  l^c]  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  be  made  di6bitor  of  Rome— *he  too  is  intro- 
duced on  the  occafion. 

74.  TJbj  trembling  wfe^  Wr.]  They  tell  us,  how  his  wife 
Radlia  was  frightened  at  the  fight  of  the  mefifengers  from  Rome, 
and  how  (he  helped  him  on  with  his  dictator's  robe,  as  he  Aood 
by  the  oVen  which  were  in  the  plough— and  how  one  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  who  had  attended  the  embaify  to  call  him  to  the 
di£Utor(hip,  carried  his  plough  home  upon  his  fhoulders. 

75.  Well  done  J  O^ppet  /]  Iron.  *  Finely  done,  to  be  fure,  to 
introduce  fuch  weighty  matters  as  thefe  into  thy  poem  !  thou  art 
in  a  fair  way  to  gain  the  higheft  apptaufe  ! 

Perfius,  in  this  paiTage,  glances  at  fome  poetaHer  of  his  time, 
who,  in  a  poem  on  the  pleafbres  of  a  country  life,  had  been  very 
particular  and  tedious  upon  the  circumftances  here  recited.  See 
Cafaubon. 

76.  There  is.  now,  Wr.]  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  cenfure 
thofe  who  a^fted  antiquated  and  obfolete  words  ai^d  phrafes, 
and  who  profefied  to  admire  the  ftyle  of  antiquated  authors. 

■*»  The  'veiny  hooL"]  Venofus«-metapn.  from  old  men, 
whofe  veins  ftand  out  and  look  turgid,  pwing  to  the  ihrinking  of 
the  flefli,  through  old  age.  Vendfus  liber,  hence,  fignifiec  a 
book  of  fome  om  and  antiquated  author-*-a  vtry  old  book. 

— —  Brifefan  Jccius.]  Brifas  was  a  town  in  Thrace,  where 
Bacchus  was  worfliipped  with  all  the  mad  rites  ufed  at  his  feails ; 

•    hence 
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And  a  fire-hearth,  and  Avine,  and  the  feafts  of  Pales  finoky 
with  hay : 

From  whence  RemuS)  and  thou,  O  Quintius,  wearing  coul- 
ters in  a  fiirrow. 

Whom  thy  trembling  wife  cloathed  di£)ator  before  the  oxen, 

And  thy  ploughs  the  li£tor  carried  home.     Well  done,* 
O  poet !  75 

There  is  now,  whom  the  veiny  book  of  Brifaean  Accius; 

There  are  thofe  whoin  both  Pacuvius,  and  rugged  Antiopa 

Might  detain,  having  propp'd  her  mournful  heart  with  fof- 
rows. 
When  you  fee  blear-ey'd  fathers  pour  thefe  admoni-^ 
tions  into 

Their  children,  do  you  feek  whence  this  bombaft  manner 
of  fpeaking  80 

hence  he  was  called  Brifaeus.  Perfius  gives  this  name  to  Accius, 
on  account  of  the  wild  and  ftrange  bombaft  which  wa^  in  his 
writings. 

77.  Pactivius,]  An  antient  tragic  poet  of  Brundofiam>  who 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  Antiopa,  the  wite  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  was  repudiated  by  her  hufband,  on  account  of  her  intrigue 
with  Jupiter.  The  poet  fays,  verrucofa  Antiopa,  to  exprefs  the 
roughnefs  and  ruggednefs  of  the  ftyle  in  which  this  tragedy  was 
written. — Verrucous,  foil  of  waru,  tumps,  or  hillocks — (o  nn* 
even,  rugged. 

78.  Mrgh  detain.]  Moretnr— -i.  e.  might  detain  their  at« 
tention. 

—  Having  pr9ffd»  ^c]  This  llrangc  fuAian  expreiEon  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  tragedy.  The  poet  appears  to  cite 
it,  as  a  (ample  of  the  ftyle  in  which  the  play  is  written. 

There  are  thofe,  fays  Perfius,  who,  now-a-days,  can  fpend 
their  time  in  reading  thefe  authors. 

79.  BleaT'tfdfatbtrsy  ^r.]  In  old  men  the  eyes  are  apt  to 
be  weak,  moift,  and  to  diftil  corrofive  matter.  When  you  fee 
fttch  advifing  their  children  to  ftudy  the  old  barbarous  Latin 
poets,  and  to  be  fond  of  obfolete  words^- 

80.  Doyoufeekt  ^f .]  Arc  you  at  a  lofs  to  know  whence  this 
jargon,  of  obfolete  and  modern  words,  is  heard  in  our  common 
fpeech  ? 

Sartago  literally  figoifies  a  fiying-pan  ;  and  the  poet,  per. 
baps,  calls  the  mixture  or  jargon  of  old  words  and  new,  fartago 

X  4  loquendi^. 
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V^nerit  ialinguas  ?  Unde  iftud  dedecus,  in  quo 
Troflulus  exultat  tibi  per  fubfcllia  laevis  ?  . 
Nilne  pudet,  capiti  non  pofie  pericula  cano 
Pellere,  quin  tepidum  hoc  optcs  audirc,  Dccentcr  ? 

Fur  eS)  ait  Pedio :  Pedius  quid  ?  crimina  rafis  85 

Librat  in  antithetis  :  do£):u$  pofuifle  iiguras 
Laudatur :  bellum  hoc, — hoc  bellum  ?  An,  R^mule,  cevcs? 


I9quendi>  in  allnfion  to  the  mixture  of  ingredieivts^  of  which 
they  made  their  fried  cakes,  as  bran,  fat,  honey,  feeds,  cheeie, 
and  the  like. 

Some  think  that  he  alludes  to  the  crackling,  bouncing,  and 
hiffing  nofe  of  the  frying-pan,  with  th«fe  ingredients  in  it,  over 
the  fire  ;  this  feems  to  relate  to  the  manner  of  utt«erance,  more 
than  to  what  was  uttered.     See  Ainsw;  Sarugo,  N°  2. 

.81.  Whence  that  iiijgrace,']  That  ftylc  of  writing,  and  of 
{peaking,  fo  difgraceful  to  the  purity  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  La- 
tin language. 

82.  Smooth  Trojfulus^  i^c.  ]  The  Roman  knights  were  called 
TroiTuU,  from  TroiTulus,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  which  they  took 
without  the  afliftance  of  any  infantry.  Here  the  poet  joins  it 
with  the  epithet  laevis,  foft,  effeminate;  therefore  TrofTul us, 
here,  appears  to  fignify  a  beau,  a  coxcomb,  a  petit-maitre.  See 
Ainsw,  TrofTulus;  and  Cafaubon  in  loc. 

—  Thro*  the  benches  f]  Subfellia — the  feats  at  the  theatre, 
or  at  the  public  recitals  of  poetry,  and  other  compolitions. 
Thefe  fine  gentlemen  were  fo  pleafed  with  the  introdudion  of 
obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  that  they  could  hardly  keep  their 
places ;  they  fpread  a  general  applaufe  through  all  the  benches 
where  they  fat,  and  leaped  up  with  ecftafy  in  their  icats,  charmed 
with  fuch  a  poet. 

83.  Does  it  nothing  Jhame you^  ^r.]  Perfius  now  proceeds  to 
c^nfure  the  vanity  of  the  orators,  who  paid  more  regard  to  the 
commendations  of  their  auditories,  than  to  the  iflue  of  the  moft. 
important  ca,ures,  even. where  life  or  fame  was  at  flake. 

Are  you  not  afhamcd,  fays  Perfius,  ought  you  not  to  blufli  at 
your  vanity  and  folly,  that,  ifaccufed  of  (ome  capital  crime,  in- 
ilead  of  uting  plain  arguments  to  defend  your  life  from  the  dan- 
ger which  awaits  it,  and  to  make  that  your  end  and  aim,  you 
are  endeavouring  fo  to  fpeak,  as  to  catch  the  applaufe  of  your 
jqdges,  and  of  the  auditory,  and  make  it  your  chief  wifh  to  hear 
them  fay—"  Well,  the  man  fpeaks  decently :"— a  poor  lukc* 
ivarm  expreflion  at  befl. 

85 .  Pedius.'\  Pedius  Blefus  was  accafed«  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
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Came  on  their  tongues  ?  Whence  that  difgrace,  in  which 
The  finooth  Troflulus  exults  to  thee  thro*  the  benches  ? 
Does  it  nothing  fhame  you^  not  to  be  able  to  drive  awHjr 

dangers  from 

Your  grey  head,  but  you  muft  wifli  to  hear  this  lukewarm— 

Decently  ? 

Thou  art  a  thief  (fays  one  to  Pedius} — What  Pedius? 

his  crimes  85 

He  weighs   in   polifhed   antithefes:   to   have  laid  down 

learned  figures 
He  is  praifed  :  this  is  fine  !^— this  is  fine  ?  O  Romulus,  do 
you  wag  the  tail  ? 

by  the  Cyrenians,  of  having  robbed  and  plundered  the  temple  of 
^fcalapius.    He  was  condemed  and  put  out  of  the  fenate. 

Hence  the  poet  ufes  the  name  of  Pedius,  here,  as  denoting 
any  iuppofed  perfon  accufed  of  theft. 

**  Thou  art  a  thief,*'  fays  fome  accufer,  laying  a  robbery  to 
his  chargo. 

ff^ifat  PeMus?]  i.  e.  What  fays  Pedius,  or  what  doth 

he^  on  fuch  an  accufation  ? 

•  86.  Henueighs  in  folijhed  aniithejes,']  He  oppofes  to 'his  ac- 
cufation curious  figures  of  fpeech,  affe^ed  phrafes,  fentences, 
and  periods,  in  order  tou  catch  applaufe,  infte ad  of  producing 
weighty,  pertinent,  and  plain  arguments  for  his  defence.  He 
puts,  as  it  were,  his  accufation  in  one  fcale,  and  his  affeded  pe* 
nods  in  the  other,  and  thus  weighs  one  againfl  the  other.  Aiu 
titheiis  (from  ayl»,  contr^,  and  r»6>}/Ai,  pono)  is  a  rhetorical  floo- 
rilh,  when  contraries  are  oppofcd  to  each  other.  Here,  by  ij-^ 
nee.  it  ftands  for  all  the  affeded  flowers  of  fpeech. 

87.  He  is  praifed,  "^  The  judges  and  auditory  are  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  learned  figures  of  fpeech,  which  he  has  laid  be- 
fore them  in  his  oration. 

This  is  fine  /]  fay  his  hearers — finely  fpoken  !  finely 

faid  ! 

This  is  fine  P]  anfwers  Perfius,  with  indignation  at  the 

"^bfttrdity  of  fuch  ill-timed  applaufe,  of  fuch  afiedted  and  iU-r 
timed  (louriihes. 

—  0  Romulus,  Cffr.]  Can  any  Roman  ihew  himfelf  thus 
degenerate  from  his  great  and  virtuous  anceftor  Romulus,  as  to 
fawn  and  flatter  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  be  like  a  dog  that 
YfZigi  his  tail  when  he  would  curry  favQur  ?     Cevep  fignifies  to 

wag, 
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M^'  moveat  quippe,  &,  cantet  fi  naufragus,  al&m 
Protuleritn  ?  cantas,  cum  fracb  te  in  trabe  pii£lum 
'Ex  hu(»era  portcs  ?  Verutii,.nec  ao8^  paratum  90 

PJorabit,  qui  me  volet  incurvafle  querela. 
.  M.  Sed  numeris  <ieco|^«i^  &  jundlura  addita  crudis. 
P.  Claudere  fic  verfum  didicit :  Berecynthius  Attin, 

wagy  or  move  the  tail,  as  dogs  do  when  they  fawn  opo^  one. 
Hence,  metaph.  it  is  ufed  toexprefs  fawning  and  flattery. 

Fergus  ufes  the  word  Romule,  as  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  L  67,  ufes 
Quirinc.— See  the  note  there. 

88.  If  a  Jhipnureck"  d  mariner Jings ,  l^c.'\  If  a  poorfailor,  that 
had  been  cai^  away,  fliould  meet  me  in  the  ftreet,  and  afk  an 
almsy  at  the  fame  time  appearing  very  jolly  and  merry,  would 
this  be  the  way  to  move  my  compafiion  ;  to  make  me  pall  fome 
money  oat  of  my  pocket  and  give  it  him  ? 

89.  D^youjingt  ^f .]  It  was  the  cuftom  for  peribns  that  had 
been  Ihxpwrecked,  and  had  efcaped  with  their  lives*  to  have 
tbemfelvesy  together  with  the  fcene  of  their  misfortune  and  dan- 
ger, painted  on  a  board,  which  they  hung  by  a  firing  from  their 
(houlderf  upon  their  bread,  that  the  pafiers-by  might  be  moved 
with  compafiion  at  the  fight,  and  relieve  them  with  alms.  Thefe 
tables  were  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  temples,  and  dedicated 
to  fome  go3,  as  Neptune,  Juno,  &c.— hence  they  were  called 
votivas  tabulae.  See  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Ode  v.  ad  fin.  Jav.  Sat.  xiL 
1,  27. 

The  poet  here  allegorizes  the  cafe  of  Pedias.*-Do  you  iing, 
when  you  are  carrying  your  miferable  felf  painted  on  a  board, 
and  reprefented  as  fuffering  the  calamity  of  (hipwreck,  in  order 
to  move  compaffion ; — i.  e.  Are  you  fludying  and  making  fiae 
flo\)nihing  fpeeches*  filled  with  affeded  tropes  and  ligurts,  at  a 
time  when  you  are  accufcd  of  fuch  a  crime  as  theft,  and  are 
ftanding  in  the  dangerous  fituation  of  an  arraigned  robber?  Is 
this  the  way  to  move  compaifion  towards  yon  ? 

90.  A  true,  ^r.]  There  wants  ploratum,  dolorem,  or  fome 
fuch  word,  after  verum — plorare  verum  dolorem,  like  vivere 
vitam»  fbt'  inilance. 

—  Not  prepared  by  ftfght,]  Not  conned,  (tadied,  or-  ia» 
vented  beforehand  ;  over  night,  as  we  fay. 

9 1 .  Beffd  mi  by  his  complaint, '\  i.  e.  Make  me  bow  or  yield  to 
the  feelings  of  commiferation  for  his  fulferings. 

The  poet  means,  that  the  complainant  who  would  move  his 
pity,  mud  fpeak  the  true  and  native  langaaee  of  real  grief  from 
the  heart,  not  accoft  him  with  an  artful  ftudied  fpeech,  as  if  he 
had  conned  it  over  beforehand. 

4  Si 
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For  if  a  (hipwreck'd  mariner  fmgs,  could  he  move  me, 

and  a  penny 
Should  I  bring  forth  ?  do  you  fing,  when  yourfelf  painted 

on  a  broken  plank 
You  carry  from  your  flioulder  ?    A  true  (misfortune)  not 

prepared  by  night,  go 

He  (hall  deplore,  who  would  bend  me  by  his  complaint. 
M.  But  there  is  beauty  and  compofition  added  to  crude 

numbers. 
JP.  Thus  hath  he  learnt  to  conclude  a  verfe :  **  Berccyn- 

« thian  Attin, 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendnm  eft  primt!kin  ipfi  tibi. 

HoR.  De  Art.  Poet.  102,  103. 
So  Pedius,  however  he  might  get  the  applaufe  of  his  hearers, 
by  his  figurative  eloqaencQ  and  flowery  language,  when  oin  his 
trial,  could  never  excite  pity  for  his  fituation. 

92.  But  there  is  beauty^  ^r.]  Well,  but  however  the  flights 
which  you  have  been  mentioning,  fays  the  poetaftcr,  and  the  ftij, 
died  and  flowery  ftylc,  may  be  unfuitablein  declamation,  efne^ 
cially  on  fuch  occafions,  yet  furcly  they  have  a  peculiar  beauty 
in  our  verfes,  which  would  be  quite  raw,  and  appear  crude  and 
uadigelled  without  them. 

—  And  compofition  added^  ^cS\     Junflura  is  literally  a  - 
coupling,  or  joining  together ;  hence  a  compofition,  or  joining 
words  in  a  particular  form,  as  in  verfe. 

Notum  ii  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  juudura  novum. 

HoR.  De  Art.  Poet.  1. 47— 8. 
The  poetafler  would  fain  contend  for  the  great  improvement 
made  in  writing  verfes  by  the  modern  ftudied  compofition,  and 
the  ]ntrodu£Uon  of  figurative  writing. 

93.  Thus  hath  he  learnt  to  conclude  a  *ver/e,]  The  didicit  here, 
without  a  nominative  cafe,  is  rather  abrupt  andobfcure^butthe 
poet  afFeds  to  be  fo;  he  does  not  venture  to  name  the  perfon 
ineant,  though  his  quoting  fome  verfes  of  Nero,  as  inftances  of 
the  great  improvements  which  had  been  n:ade  in  the  compofi- 
tion of  verfe,  plainly  fliews  his  defign,  which  was  to  ridicule 
that  emperor,  whofe  afle£led,  jingling,  and  turgid  ftyle,  was 
highly  applauded  by  his  flatterers. 

**  Berecynthian  Attin, "]    This  and  the  next  vtr(Q  rhyme 

in  the  original,  ♦  ^ 

94.  And 
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Et  qui  cacruleum  dirimebat  Nerea  delphin : 

Sic,  coftam  longo  fubduximus  Apennino.  95 

M.  Arma  virum,  nonne  hoc  fpumofum,  &corticc  pingui> 
P.  Ut  ramale  vctus  praegrandi  fubere  co£tum  ? 

M.  Quidnam  igitur  tcnerum,  &  laxacervice  legend uni? 
P.  "  Torva  Mimailoneis  implcrunt  cornua  bombis  \ 
"  Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  fuperbo  lOO 

"  Baflaris  \  &  lyncem  Msenas  flexura  corymbis, 

94.  And  the  Aolphin^l^c.']  Alluding  to  the  (lory  of  AriOB» 
who  was  carried  fafe  to  land,  when  thrown  overboard^  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin. 

Nereus,  a  fea  god,  is  here  alFeftcdly  put  for  the  fea  itfelf. 

95.  Thus  wi  rimo<ved,  ^c]  There  is  a  jingle  10  this  ver/e 
between  the  longo  io  the  middle,  and  Apennino  at  the  end. 
The  writer  of  thele  three  quoted  lines  changes  Atys  or  Attis  into 
Attin^  to  make  it  rhyme  with  Delphin. 

Acys,  or  Attis,  the  fubje^l  of  this  poem,  was  a  handfome 
youth  of  Phrygia,  beloved  by  Cybele,  who  from  Berecynthus*  a 
mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  where  fhe  was  worihipped,  was  called 
fierecynthia;  hence  the  writer  of  the  poem  alfedb  to  call  Aty9 
Berecynthius. 

— -^  Thus  ive  remote  J  a  rihj  ^f .]  The  end  of  this  vcrfe  is 
fpondaic,  which  Nero  much  a^efled  in  his  he'roics.-*He  calls 
Hannibal's  opening  a  way  for  his  army  over  the  Alps,  remov- 
ing a  rib  from  the  Apcnnine  mountains— •a  ftrange,  affe£t^d 
phrafe ! . 

96.  **  Arms  and  the  man,"  ^cl  Arma  virumque— ^n.i.  1.  i. 
Well,  replies  the  poetalter,  if  you  find  fault  with  what  you  have 
quoted,  1  fuppofe  you  will  find  fault  with'Virgirs  arma  virumque 
OauQ,  and  perhaps  with  his  whole  i£neid,  as  frothy,  turgid,  and, 
like  a  tree  with  a  thick  bark>  appearing  great,  but  having  little 
of  value  within. 

97.  Js  an  eld  hough,  ^V.]  Ramale  is  a  dead  bough  cut  from 
a  tree.  Perfius  anfwers — Yes,  Virgil  is  like  an  old  bough  with 
a  thick  bark  ;  but  then  we  mull  underftand,  fuch  a  bough  as  has 
been  cut  from  the  tree,  and  whofe  bark  has  been  dried  tor  many 
years  by  the  fun,  fo  that  all  its  grofs  particles  are  exhaled  and 
gone,  and  nothing  but  what  is  folid  remains.  Suber  fignifies 
the  cork-tree,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  thick  bark — therefore 
put  here  for  the  bark;  fyn.-«-thus cortex,  the  bark,  is fometimes 
|)ut  for  the  tree,  which  is  remarkably  light.  Hor.  Ode  ix.  Lib. 
|ii.  1.  22, 

98.  fThm  thin  is  tender,  ^r.]     Well,  fays  the  opponent  to 

Perfiuf« 
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**  And  the  dolphin  which  divided  caerulean  Nercus— 

•*  Thus  we  removed  a  rib  from  the  long  Apcnnine/'      95 

M.  **  Arms  and  the  ixian  " — is  not  this  frothy,  and  with 
a  fat  bark  ? 
jP.  As  an  old  bough  dried  with  a  very  large  bark. 

M.  What  then  is  tender,  and  to  be  red  with  a  loofe  neck  ? 

P.  "  They  fiil'd  their  fierce  horns  withMimallonean  blafts, 

'<  And  Bafiaris,  about  to  take  away  the  head  fnatched  from 

"  the  proud  100 

**  Calf,  and  Macnas,  about  to  guide  a  lynx  with  ivy, 

Perfius,  let  as  have  done  with  heroics,  and  tell  me  what  yoa  al* 
low  to  be  good  of  the  tender  kind  of  writing. 

98.  With  a  looj'e  ntck  f^  With  a  head  reclined,  in  a  lan- 
guilhing,  foft,  and  tender  maaoer  ?  This  is  humouroufly  put  in 
oppofition  to  the  attitudes  made  nfe  of  in  reading  the  bom  baft 
and  fudian  heroics  of  tbefe  poetaiiers>  who  ftood  with  the  neck 
ftretched  as  high  as  they  could,  and  draining  their  throats,  to 
give  force  and  loudnefs  to  their  utterance. 

99.  ThtyfilVd  their  fierce  horm^  ^f.]  Giving  a  fierce  and 
warlike  found.  Some  render  torva  here  writhed,  twilled,  or 
crooked,  quafi  torta. 

Periius  deriding  the  querift,  quotes  four  more  lines,  which  are 
foppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Nero,  and  which  exhibit  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  one  of  the  mod  abfurd  rhapfodies  that  ever  was  pen- 
ned. 

Mimallonean  hiafis,']     The  Mimallones  were  priefteflet 

of  Bacchus ;  they  were  fo  called  from  Mimas,  a  mountain  of 
Ionia,  facred  to  Bacchus. 

fiombus  figni£es  a  hoarfe  found  or  blaft,  as  of  a  trumpet  or 
horn. 

100.  Bajfaris.^  Agave,  or  any  other  of  the  prieAefies  ; 
called  Baflaris,  from  BafTarus,  a  name  of  Bacchus. 

Having  given  the  alarm.  Agave  and  the  reft  of  the  Mimal- 
lones  cut  of  the  head  of  Pentheus  (the  fon  of  Agave  and  Echioa) 
and  tore  him  to  pieces,  becaufe  he  would  drink  no  wine,  and 
flighted  the  feafts  of  Bacchus.  Pentheus  is  thought  to  be  meant 
here  by  the  fupcrbo  vitulo. 

10 1 .  Mienas.'\  Thcie  prieilenes  of  Bacchus  were  alfo  called 
Maenades  (from  Gr.  yi»m<r^a%p  infanire),  See  Juv.  Sat.  vL 
1.316. 

■  To  guide  a  lynx,"]  Thefe  were  beads  of  the  leopard  or 
tygcr  kind,  and  reprefentcd  as  drawing  the  diariot  of  Bacchus. 
The  word  fle.xura,  here,  like  fic^ere,  Virg.  G.  ii.  357,  meant 

t« 
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*'  Evion  ingeminat :  reparabilis  adfonat  echo.** 

Haec  fierent,  li  tefticuli  vena  ulla  paterni 
Vhreret  in  nobis  ?    Summa  delumbe  falivd 
Hoc  natat  in  labris ;  &  in  udo  cfl;^Maenas  &  Attin ;       105 
Nee  pluteum  caedit,  nee  demorfos  fapit  ungues. 

M.  Sed  quid  opus  teneras  mordaci  radere  vero 
Auriculas  ?  Vide  fis,  ne  majorum  tibi  forte 
Limina  frigefcant.     Sonat  hie  de  nare  canina 

to  guide. — So  again,  iEn.  i,  156.  fledit  cquos — "he  guides 
**  or  manages  his  horles."  Thus  the  prieftefles  of  fiaccbus 
might  be  faid  fledere,  to  guide  or  manage  lynxes  with  bands  or 
rods  of  ivy.  This  was  facred  to  Bacchus,  becaufe,  returning 
conqueror  from  India,  he  was  crowned  with  ivy. 

102.  Redoubles  E<viM,'\  Ingemino  (ignifies  to  redouble — to 
repeat  often.  Evios,  or  Evius,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  on  which  the 
Bacchantes  ufed  to  call  (Evoi,  Gr.)  till  they  wrought  themfelves 
into  a  fury  like  madnefs.     See  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1. 62,  and  note. 

—  The  reparable  echo,  Wc.]  So  called  from  repeating, 
and  fo  repairing  the  founds,  which  would  oiherwife  be  loll. 

103.  Would  thefe  he  made."]  i.e.  Would  fuch  verfes  as  the/e 
be  made,  but  more  efpecialiy  would  they  be  commended. 

—  If  any  vein,  Uc]  If  there  were  the  Icaft  trace  of  the 
manly  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  among  us  ? 

104-  This  feeble  fluff ^^  Delumbis — weak,  feeble,  broken- 
hacked,  as  it  were. 

105.  Siuims  in  the  lifs.]  The  poet,  by  this  phrafc,  feems  to 
mean,  that  the  flatterers  of  Nero  had  thefe  lines  always  at  their 
tongue's  end  (as  we  fay)  and  were  fpitting  them  out,  i.  c.  re. 
peating  and  quoting  them  continually. 

-. jiati  in  the  ivet,]     In  udo  effe,  and  in  fumma  faliva  na- 

tare,  feem  to  imply  the  fame  thing ;  viz.  that  thefe  poems  of 
^Atys  and  Maenas  were  always  in  people's  mouths,  mixed  with 
their  fpittle,  as  it  were. 

106.  Nor  does  he  heat  his  dejk,  ^f.]  The  penman  of  fuch 
verfes  as  thefe  is  at  very  little  pains  about  them.  He  knows  no- 
thing  of  thofe  difficulties,  which,  at  times,  pains-taking  poeu 
are  under,  fb  as  to  make  them  fmite  the  defk  which  they  write 
upon,  and  gnaw  their  nails  to  the  quick,  with  vexation. 

.     See  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  I.  7,  8. 

Culpantur  fruftra  calami,  fruftraque  laborat 
Iratis  natus  paries  Dis  atque  poetis. 

And  again^  Lib.  i.  Sat.x.  1.  70—1. 

——In  vcrfn  faciendo 
Sapc  caput  fcabcret,  vivos  &  roderet  ungues. 

107.  Whereas 
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•<  Redoubles  Evion,  the  reparable  echo  founds  to  it/* 
Would  thefe  be  made,  if  any  vein  of  our  paternal  man- 
linefs 
Lived  in  us  ?    This  feeble  ftuff,  on  the  topmoft  fpittle^ 
Swims  in  the  lips,  and  in  the  wet  is  Mxnas  and  Attys,  105 
Nor  does  he  beat  his  defk,  nor  tafte  his  gnawn  nails, 
if/.  But  where  *s  the  need  to  grate  tender  ears  with  biting 
truth  ? 
See  to  it,  left  haply  the  threfliolds  of  the  great 
Should  grow  cold  to  you :  here  from  a  canine  noftril  founds 

107.  Where  *s  the  needy  l^cJ]  We  are  to  recoIIe«a,  that  this 
Satire  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Pcrfius  and  his  friend : 
that  the  latter  perfuades  Ferfius  againft  publifhing ;  that  Per- 
iias  fays,  he  is  mtorally  of  a  fatirical  turn  of  tnind>  and  does  not 
know  how  to  refrain  (1.  i^.)  and  then  launches  forth  into  the  fe- 
vereft  cenfare  on  the  writers  of  his  day.  His  friend  perceiving 
that  what  he  firft  faid  againft  publifhing  \W>uld  not  have  its  ef- 
fed,  ftill  farther  diffuades  him,  by  hinting  at  the  danger  he  ran 
of  getting  the  ill-will  of  the  great. 

•'  Where  is  the  neceffity  (fays  his  friend)  fuppofing  all  you  fay 
•*  to  be  true,  yet  where  is  the  neceffity  to  hurt  the  ears  of  thoft 
"  who  have  been  ufed  to  bear  nothing  but  flattery,  and  there- 
**  fore  iBuft  be  very  tender  and  fuTceptibld  of  the  acuteft  feel- 
**  ings  of  uneafinefs  and  difpleafure,  on  hearing  fach  biting  and 
*'  flinging  truths  as  you  deliver  ?'* 

^oS.  See  to  it.]  Vide  sis  (i.  e.  fi  vis) — take  care,  if  you 
pleafe. 

—  Lefi  haply  the  threJhoUs,  ^c]  Left  it  fall  out,  that  yoti 
ihonld  fo^offend  fome  of  the  great  folks,  as  to  meet  with  a  cool 
reception  at  their  houfes. 

So  Hor.  Sat.  i.  Lib.  ii.  1.  60—3. 

O  puer,  ut  iis 
Vitalis  metuo,  8c  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigorc  tc  feriat. 

109.  Hire.]  i.e.  In  thefe  Satires  of  yonrs,  there  is  a  diftw 
greeable  found,  like  the  fnarling  of  a  dog,  very  unpleafant  ttl 
the  ears  of  fach  people. 

109-— la  From  a  canine  ntfiril founds  a  letter,]  R  is  called 
the  dog's  letter,  becaufe  the  vibration  of  the  tongue  in  pro- 
iiooncing  it  refembks  th^  fnarling  of  a  dog.  See  Akhymift, 
A^ii*  So.  vir 
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Li tera^-^  P.  Per  me,  equideal,  fint  omnia  protinus  diba ;  1 1  o 
Nil  moror.   Euge,  omnes,  omnes  bene  mirae  eritis  res. 
Hoc  juvat;  hic,  inquis,  veto  quH*quam  faxit  oletum; 
Pinge  duos  angucs :  Pueri,  facer  eft  locus,  extra 
Meite:  difcedo.     Secuit  Lucilius  uibem, 
Tc,  Lupc,  te,  Muti ;  &  genuinum  fregit  in  ilKs.  115 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit ;  &  admiiTus  circum  prxcordia  ludit : 
Callidus  excufTo  populum  fufpendere  nafo. 

1 10.  For  my  fart^  truly  ^  l^cS]  Well,  anfwcrs  Perfius,  if  this 
be  the  cafe,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  all  they  do  and 
fay  (ball  be  perfe^ly  right,  for  me,  from  henceforward.  Xhe 
antients  put  black  for  what  was  bad,  and  white  for  what  was 
goq^^  according  to  that  of  Bythagoras — 

To  fM»  XifKor  TiS(  ^AyaOtf  ^vp-ivc^  to  di  ^%>Mf  «ax«. 

White  is  of  the  nature  of  good— black  of  evil. 

111.  1  binder  nat^  I  (hall  fay  nothing  to  prevent  its  being 
thought  fo.  Or  nil  moror  may  be  rendered — I  don't  care  about 
it.     Comp.  Hor.  Sat.  iv.  Lib.  i.  1.  13. 

—  Q  brave!  l£cJ\  Well  done  1  every  thing,  good  peo- 
ple, that  ye  fay  and  do  (hall  be  admirable.  Iron. — This  wretched 
v^ik.  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  as  a  banter  on  the  bad  poets. 

I J  2.  Tbi5pleaftsJ\  Surely  this  conceillon  pleafes  you,  my 
friend. 

Here,  fay  you^  I  forbid ^  l^c.\  Metaph. .  It  was  unlaw- 
ful to  do  their  occafions,  or  to  make  water,  in  any  facred  place  ; 
and  it  was  cudomary  to  paint  two  fnakes  on  the  walls  or  doors  of 
fuch  places,  in  order  to  mark  them  out  to  the  people.  The  poet 
is  ironically  comparing  the  perfons  and  writings  of  the  great 
(glancing,  no  doubt,  at  Nero)  to  fuch  facred  places ;  and  as 
thefe  were  forbidden  to  be  defiled  with  urine  and  excrement,  fo 
he  underflands  his  friend  to  fay,  that  neither  the  perfons  or  writ- 
ings of  the  emperor  and  of  the  nobles  were  to  be  dcElcd  with  the 
abufe  and  reproofs  of  fatirifts.     See  Juv.  Sat.  i.  1 31. 

113.  Paint  tivo fnakes, 1  Thefe  were  reprefentatives  of  the 
deity  or  genius  of  the  facred  place,  and  painted  there  as  fignals 
to  deter  people,  children  efpecially,  who  were  moil  apt  to  make 
free  with  fuch  places,  from  the  forbidden  defilement.  Mark 
out,  fays  Perfius,  thefe  facred  characters  to  me,  that  X  may  avoid 
defiling  them.     Iron. 

114.  I  depart}  fays  Perfius,  I  am  gone^I  (hall  not  tarry  a 
moment  on  forbidden  ground,  nor  drop  my  Satires  there. 

.*—  Lucilius  cut  the  city,"]    Lucilius«  whofe  works  are  not 

Come 
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A  letter—  P.  For  my  part,  truly,  let  every  thing  be  hcince- 

forward  white*  no 

I  hinder  aot.  O  brave  !  all  things^  ye  fliall  all  be  very  ivon- 

dcrful. 
This  pleafes. — Herc^  fay  you,  I  forbid  that  any  (hould  mak^ 

a  piiTing  place : 
Paint  two  fnakes :  boys,  the  place  is  facred :  without 
Make  water — I  depart. — Lucilius  cut  the  city, 
Thee,  Lupus,  thee,  Mutius,  and  he  brake  his  jaw-tooth 

upon  them.  Iij 

Sly  Horace  touches  every  vice,  his  friend  laughing : 
And  admitted  round  the  hearty  plays, 
Cunning  to  hang  up  the  people  with  an  unwrinkled  nofe. 

come  down  to  m,  was  almoft  the  father  of  the  Roman  Satirei 
He  was  a  very  fevere  writer — hence  our  poet's  faying,  Secuit 
urbem,  he  cut  up,  flaihed  as  with  a  fword>  the  city,  i.  e.  tha 
people  of  Rome,  front  the  highell  to  the  lowciU  So  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  1.  165. 

Enfe  velut  ftriclo  quoties  Lucilius  ardens  ^ 
Infremuit,  &c. 

Comp.  Hor.  Sat.iv.  Lib.  i.  1.  i — 12. 

Perfius  feems  to  bethink  himfelf. — He  has  Juil  faid,  T  depart—* 
i.  e.  I  (hall  not  meddle  with  the  great  people — *'  But  why 
'^  fhould  I  depart  ?  Lucilius  could  lafh  all  forts  of  people,  and 
**  why  fhonld  not  I  ?'* 

lij.  T/Jef,  Lupus t  thee,  Mutius,']  Pub.  Riatilius  Lupus,  the 
Conful,  and  Titiis  Mutius  Albutius,"  a  very  powerful  man. 

q.  d.  Lucilius  not  only  fatirized  the  great,  but  did  it  by  name. 

Brake  his  jaiO-tooth,  ^r  ]     Metaph.  from  grinding 

food  between  the  jaw-teeth,  to  exprefs  the  feverity  with  which 

he  treated  them,  grinding  them  to  pieces  as  it  were — brake  his 

very  teeth  upon  them. 

116.  Sly  Horace  touches,  ^r.]  Horace,  though  he  fpared 
ilot  vice,  even  in  his  friends,  yet  he  was  (lirewd  enough  to  touch 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pleafe  even  while  he  chaftized. 

117.  And  admitted,  Hc»]  He  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  af- 
ftftions,  and  feemfd  in  fport,  having  the  happy  art  of  reprov- 
ing, without  the  ieaH  appearance  of  feverity  or  fneering. 

1 18.  Cunning  to  hang  up^  £5^r.]  Sufpendcrc— to  hang  them 
or  hold  them  up  to  view,  as  the  objefts  of  his  Satires. 

Ejfcuflb  nafo,  here,  Hands  in  oppofition  to  naribus  unci?,  fupr. 

1.  4 1. — fee  note  there,  and  to  the  naib  adunco  of  Horace  ;  and 

VoL.n.  Y  meaus 
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Men'  mutlre  nefas?    Nee  dani>  nec  cum  fcrobe?     M. 

Nufquam. 
P.  Hie  tamen  infodiam  :  «  Vidf,  vidi  ipfe,  libellc;      I20 
•*  Auriculas  afini  quis  non  habet — "  Hoc  ego  opertum. 
Hoc  ridere  meum,  tain  nil>  nulla  tibi  venda 

Iliade. Audaci  quicunque  afflate.Cratino, 

Iratum  EupoUdem,  praegrandi  cum  fene  palleSy 

means  the  unwrinkled  and  fmboth  appearance  of  the  nofe  when 
in  good-humour — and  ro>  good^humour  itfelf :  Quaii— rugi» 
cxcuflTo. 

119.  To  mutter?  ^r.]  If  others,  in  their  different  ways, 
could  openly  fatirize,  may  not  I  have  the  liberty  of  even  mat- 
tering»  fecrctly  with  myfelf>  or  among  a  few  feleft  friends  pri« 
\rately  ? 

— —  If  or  with  a  ditch  ^]  AUading  to  the  ftory  of  Midas 's 
barber,  who,  when  hefaw  the  afs's  ears  which  Apollo  had  placed 
on  the  head  of  Midas,  not  daring  to  tell  it  to  others,  he  dog  a 
ditch  or  furrow  in  the  earth,  and  there  vented  his  wiih  to  fpeak 
•f  it,  by  whifpering  Vhat  Ke  had  feen. 

1 20.  Ueverthile/s  I  nviil  Mg  here,  ^cJ]  Though  I  can't  fpeak 
out,  yet  I  will  ufe  my  book  as  the  barber  did  the  ditch  ;  1  will 
fecretly  commit  to  it  what  I  have  feen.  Infodiam  relates  to  the 
manner  of  writing  with  the  point  of  an  iron  bodkin,  which  wa» 
called  a  ilyle,  on  tablets  of  wood  fmeared  with  wax,  fo  thatnhe 
writer  might  be  faid  to  dig  or  plough  the  wax  as  he  made  the  let- 
ters. 

O  little  hook,"]  Here,  with  indignation,  the  poet  re- 
lates, as  it  were,  to  his  book  (as  the  barber  did  to  his  ditch) 
what  he  had  feen  ;  namely,  the  abfurdity  and  folly  of  the  mo- 
dern tafle  for  poetry,  in  Nero,  in  the  nobles,  and  in  all  their 
flatterers. 

121.  The  ears  of  an  afs  ?]  Alluding  ftill  to  the  ftory  of  Mi- 
das, who,  finding  fault  with  the  judgment  of  the  country  deities, 
when  they  adjudged  the  prize  to  Apollo,  in  his  contention  with 
Pan,  had  afTes  ears  fixed  on  him  by  Apollo. 

Who,  fays  the  poet,  does  not  judge  of  poetry  as  ill  as  Midas 
judged  of  mufic  ?  One  would  think  they  had  all  afles  ears  given 
them  for  their  folly.  Suet,  in  Vit.  Perfii,  fays,  that  this  line 
originally  flood  with  Mida  rex  habet,  which  Cornutus,  his  friend 
and  inftrudor,  advifed  him  to  change  to  quis  non  habet  I  left  it 
fliould  be  thought  to  point  too  plainly  at  Nero. 

~- 1  this  hidden  thing  ]     This  fecret  joke  of  mine. 

122.  This  laugh  ofmi/ie.]  Hoc  ridere,  for  hunc  rifum,  a  Grs^ 
cifm  ;  meauing  his  Satires,  in  which  he  derides  the  obje&  of 
them.    Sec  1.  9,  and  note. 

122.  Suck 
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Is  it  unlawful  for  me  to  mutter  ?'  neither  fecrctly,  nor  with 

a  ditch  ?     M.  No  where. 
P.  Neverthelefs  I  will  dfg  here.     "  I  have  fecn,  I  myfelf 

"  have  fcen,  O  little  book :  —  120 

*'  Who  has  not  ihe  cars  of  an  afs  ?"    I  this  hidden  thing, 
This  laugh  of  mine,  fuch  a  nothing,  I  fell  to  thee  for  no 
Iliad.     O  thou  whofoever  art  infpired  by  bold  Cratinus, 
Art  pale  over  angry  Eupolis,  with  the  very  great  old  man, 

1 22.  Such  a  vothing,'\  So  xnfignificant  and  worthlefs  in  thind 
opinion,  my  friend  (comp.  1.  2,  3.)  and  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of 
Others,  that  they  would  not  think  them  worth  reading,  as  you 
told  me. 

1  fell  to  ther^  l^c.'\    Nero,  as  well  as  Labeo,  had  written 

a  poem  on  the  deftrudion  of  Troy  j  to  thcfe  the  poet  may  be 
fuppofcd  to  allude,  when  he  fays  he  would  not  fell  his  Satires—* 
his  nothing,  as  others  cfteemed  them-^for  any  Iliad  :  perhaps 
the  word  nulla  may  Be  underftood  as  extending  to  Homer  him-^ 
felf. 

123.  O  thou  'whofoever y  lSc,'\  Afflate — haft  read  fo  much  of 
Cratinus,  as  to  be  influenced  and  infpired  with  his  fnirit.  Cra« 
linns  was  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who,  with  a  peculiar  boldnef* 
and  energy,  fatirized  the  evil  manners  of  his  time.  The  poet 
is'about  todefcribe  what  fort  of  readers  he  chufes  for  his  Satires, 
and  thofe  whom  he  does  not  chufe. 

124.  Art  pale, '\  With  reading  and  iludying  hall  contradled 
that  palenefs  of  countenance,  which  is  incident  to  ftudious  peo- 
ple.    See  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  I.  97  ;  and  Perf.  Sat.  v.  1.  62. 

■  Angry  Eafiolts.]  This  was  another  comic  poet,  who,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  vices  of  the  Athenians,  lafbed  them  fn  the  fevereft 
manner.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Alci- 
biades,  for  feme  vcrfcs  written  againft  him. 

— —  ff^ith  the  very  great  old  man*]  The  poet  here  meant 
is  Ariftophancs,  who  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  He  was  of  a, 
vehement  fpirit,  had  a  genius  turned  to  raillery,  wit  free  and 
clcvjtedi  and  courage  not  to  fear  the  perfon  when  vice  was  to 
.  be  reproved.  He  wrote  thirty-four  comedies,  whereof  eleven 
only  remain. 

Hor.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  iv.  1.  i ,  mentions  all  thefe  three  poets  to- 
gether. 

Perfius  gives  him  the  epithet  of  praegrandi,  cither  on  account  * 
of  his  age,  for  he  lived  till  he  was  fourfcore,  or  on  account  of 
the  great  ©minence  of  his  writings,  for  he  was  the  prince  of  the 
eld  comedy,  as  Menander  was  of  the  new  ;  but  fo  as  we  mufl 

Y  2  join. 
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Afpice  &  hxc.     Si  forte  aliquid  deco£^ius  audiS|  125 

Inde  vaporata  leftor  mihi  fen^eat  aure, 
Non  hie,  qui  in  crepidas  Graiorum  ludfcrc  geftit 
Sordidus  }  &  lufco  qui  pofllt  dicere,  Lufce : 
Sefe  aliquem  credens,  Italo  quod  honorc  fupinus, 
Fregerit  heminas  Areti  xdilis  iniquas.  130 

Kec,  qui  a}>aco  numeros,  &  k&o  in  pulvere  metas, 
Scit  rififle  vafer  i  multum  gaudere  paratus, 

join,  fays  Ainsworth^  Eupolifi  and  Cratinas  with  the  former, 
Diphilus  and  Polemon  with  the  latter. 

125.  The/e  toe  behold,  ]  Look  alfo  on  thefe  Sati  res  of  mine-. 
—  If  haply  any  thing  more  refined,  Wf.]     The  poet  fpeaks  ' 

modeftly  of  his  own  writings.  Si  torte  (fee  before,  1. 44 — 5 .)  if 
it  (hould  fo  happen,  that  thou  fhouldft  meet  with  any  thing  more 
dear,  well-digefted,  pore,,  refined  than  ordinary.  Metaph. 
taken  from  liquors,  which,  by  being  often  boiled,  lofe  much  of 
their  quantity,  but  gain  more  flrength  and  clearnefs. — It  is  faid 
of  Virgil,  that  he  would  make  fifty  verfes  in  a-morning,  or  more, 
and  in  the  evening  corre£k  and  purge, them  till  they  were  re- 
duced to  about  ten. 

126.  Let  the  reader  glow,  Wf.]  If,  fays  Perfius,  there  be  any 
thing  in  my  writings  better  than  ordinary,  let  the  reader,  who 
has  formed  his  tafte  on  the  writings  of  the  poets  above  mention- 
ed, glow  with  a  fervour  pf  delight  towards  the  author.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  line,  which  literally  is—- 

.  Let  the  reader  glow  towards  me  with  an  ear  evaporated 
(i.e.  purified  from  the  fali'e  tafte  of  the  prcfent  times)  from 
thence  (i.  e.  from,  or  by,  reading  and  fludying  the  writings  of 
Cratinus,  ^c.) — inch  I  wilh  to  be  my  readers.  Vaporo  fig- 
nifies  to  fend  out  vapours,  to  evaporate  :  thus  the  metaphor  \s 
continued  through  both  the  lines. 

127.  Not  het  'who  delights,  l^c,']  Perfius  now  marks  out  thofc 
who  were  not  to  be  chofen  for  his  readers. 

The  firflclafs  of  men  which  he  objeds  to,  are  thofe  who  can 
laugh  at  the  perfons  and  habits  of  philofophers  ;  this  beipeaks 
a  defpicable,  mean,  and  fordid  mind. 

— -  Slippers  of  the  Grecians, 1  Crepidas  Graiorum,  a  pecu- 
liar fort  of  flippers,  or  (hoes,  worne  by  philofophers— here  put, 
by  fy nee.  for  the  whole  drefs  :  but  it  is  moll  likely,  that  Per- 
fius here  means  the  philofophers  themfelves,  and  all  their  wife 
fayings  and  inAitutes  ;  thcfe  were  originally  derived  from 
Greece. 

128.  Sordid.]    Sec  note,  N°  i,  above,  at  1. 127,  ad  fin. 

12S.  Saj 
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Thefe  too  behdd :  if  haply  any  thing  more  refined  you 
hear,  125 

Let  the  reader  glow  towards  me  with  an  ear  evaporated 
from  thence. 

Not  he,  who  delights  to  fport  on  the  flippers  of  the  Grecians, 

Sordid,  and  who  can  fay  to  the  blinlcard,  thou  blinkard : 

''l^hinking  himfelf  fomebody ;  becaufe,  lifted  up  with  Ita- 
lian honour, 

An  sdile  he  may  have  broken  falfe  meafures  at  Arc- 
tium, 130 

Nq(  who,  arch,  knows  to  laugh  at  the  numbers  of  an  ac- 
count-table. 

And  bounds  in  divided  duft ;  prepared  to  rejoice  much, 

1 28.  Say  to  the  blinkard,  l^cJ]  Lufcus  is  he  that  has  loft  an 
eye,  a  one-eyed  man. 

Perfius  means  thofe  who  can  upbraid  and  deride  the  natural 
infirmities  or  misfortunes  of  others,  by  way  of  wit : 

Can  mock  the  blind  :  and  has  the  wit  to  cry— 
(Prodigious  wit !) — **  Why,  friend,  you  want  an  eye!'* 

Brewster. 

1 29.  Thinking  him/elf  fomebody,']  A  peHbn  of  ereat  confe- 
quence. 

— —  Lifted  upy  Wf.]  Puffed  up  with  felf-importance,  be- 
caufe  bearing  an  ofHce  in  fome  country-diiiridl  of  Italy ;  and 
therefore  flippant  of  his  abure,by  way  of  being  witty,  1.  i27«-^8^ 

130.  An  adiUy  Wr.]  An  inferior  kind  of  country-magif- 
trate,  who  had  jurifdi^ion  over  weights  and  meafures,  and  had 
authority  to  break  and  deflroy  thofe  which  were  falfe.  Jav. 
$at.  X.  1.  102. 

■    Jretium.]     A  city  of  Tufcany  famous  for  making 
earthen-ware,  but,  perhaps,  put  here  for  any  country  town. 

So  heminas,  half  fextaries,  little  meafures  holding  about 
three  quarters  of  a  pint,  are  put  for  meafures  in  general.  Comp. 
Juv.  Sat.  X.  101 — 2. 

131.  Nor  he  ivho,  arch^  tfff .]  Another  clafs  of  people^  which 
Perfius  would  exclude  from  the  number  of  fiis  reaqers,  are  thofe 
who  laugh  at  and  defpife  all  fcience  whatfoever. 

Abacus  fignifies  a  bench,  (late,  or  table,  ufed  for  accounts  by 
arithmeticians,  and  for  figures  by  mathematicians— here  put  for 
arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

132.  Bounds  in  divided  dufi."]    The  geometricians  made  their 

'  Y  3  demonftrationi 
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Si  Cynico  barbam  petulans  Nonaria  ve]Ia{;. 

His,  mane,  edi£tum  -,  poft  prandia,  Callirbpen,  do, 

demonilrations  upon  daft,  or  fanded  floors,  to  the  end  that  tbeir 
lines  might  eafily  be  changed  and  flruck  out  again — here  geo« 
inetry  is  meant. 

133.  Petulant  Nonaria^  d^r.]  Who  think  it  an  high  joke, 
if  they  fee  an  impudent  ftrumpet  meet  a  grave  Cynic  in  the 
ftreet,  and  pull  him  by  the  beard  ;  which  was  the  greateft  af- 
front that  could  be  offered.     Comp*  Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  i« 

1-  133—4- 

The  ninth  hour,  or  our  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  tn« 
time  when  the  harlots  firil  made  their  appearance,  hence  they 
were  called  Nonaripe.  Perhaps  our  poet  may  allude,  in  thi« 
line,  to  the  flory  of  Diogenes  (mentioned  by  Athen.  Lib.  ^iii.) 
who  was  in  love  with  Lais,  the  famous  courtezan,  and  had  his 
beard  plucked  by  her. 

134.  In  the  morning f  an  ediSJ]  To  fuch  people  as  thefe  I  af- 
iign  employments  fuitable  to  their  talents  and  chara£lers.  It 
has  been  nfaally  thought,  that  edidum,  here,  means  the  praetor^s 
edid,  and  that  by  Callirhoe  is  meant  fome  harlot  of  that  name  ; 
and  therefore  this  line  is  to  be  underftood,  as  if  Periius  meant 
that  thefe  illiterate  fellows  fhould  attend  the  forum  in  the  mom<» 
Jng,  and  the  brothel  in  the  evening :  but  the  former  feems  too 
ierious  an  enjploy  for  men  fu(h  as  he  is  ipeaking  of. 

MarciliBij 


^ 
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If  petulant  Nonaria  ihould  pluck  a  Cynic's  beard. 
I  give  to  thefe,  in  the  morning,  an  edicts  after  dinner,  Cal« 
lirhoe. 

Marcilius>  therefore^  more  reafonably,  takes  edi£lam  (con^ 
fonant  to  the  phrafes  edidam  ludorum,  ediflum  muneris  gladia- 
torii,  tec)  to  iignify  a  programma,  a  kind  of  play-bill »  which 
was  ftuck  up,  as  ours  are,  in  a  liioming  ;  and  Callirhoe  to  be 
the  title  of  fome  wretched  play,  written  on  the  ftory  of  that  fa- 
mous parricide  (who  flew  her  ^ther  becaufe  he  would  not  coii- 
fent  to  her  marriage)  by  fome  of  the  writers  at  which  this  Satire 
is  levelled,  and  which  was  announced  to  be  performed  in  the 
evening. 

q.  d.  Inftead  of  wifhing  fuch  to  read  my  Satires,  I  coniign 
thele  pretty  gentlemen  to  the  Audy  of  the  play -bills  in  the  morn« 
ing,  and  to  an  attendance  on  the  play  in  the  evening.  Thus  this 
Satire  concludes,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  part  of  it« 
vvith  laibing  bad  writers  and  their  admirers. 

Marcilius  contends,  that  this  line  is  to  be  referred  to  Nero» 
againft  whom»  as  a  poet,  this  Satire  is  principally,  though  co« 
vertly,  levelled-^who,  by  ordering  bills  to  be  diftribnted>  called 
the  people  together,  in  order  to  hear  him  fing  over  his  poems  ou 
i^allirhoe. 


Sno  of  the  First  Satiri. 
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S    A    T    I    R    A        11. 


Argument. 

Jt  being  cujiomary^  among  the  Romansyfor  one  friend  to  fend  a 
prefent  to  another  g«  hU  birth-day — PerfiuSy  on  the  birth-r 
day  of  1^5  friend  MacrinuSy  prefents  him  with  this  Satire^ 
which  feems  (like  Juv.  Sat,  x,)  to  be  founded  on  Plato^f 
dialogue  on  prayery  called  The  Second  Alcibiades. 

The  Poet  takes  occajion  to  expofe  the  folly  and  impiety  of 
fhofey  whoy  thinking  the  gods  to  be  like  thenifelveSy  imagined 
that  they  were  to  he  bribed  into  compliance  with  their  prayers 
lyfumptuQus  prefents  y  whereaSy  in  truthy  the  gods  regard 
not  ticfcy  but  regard  only  the  pure  intention  of  an  hcneji 
h^art. 

Ad    PLOTIUM    MACRINUM. 

HUNC,  Macrine,  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo. 
Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos. 
Funde  mcrum  genio :  non  tu  prece  pofcis  emaci, 

Lifti  I.  Macrinus,"]  Who  this  Macrinus  was  docs  not  faf^- 
ciendy  appear  ;  he  was  a  learned  man^  and  a  friend  of  Perfiusi 
Who  here  falutes  him  on  his  birth-day. 

'  — .  Better  ftoneJ]  The  antients  reckoned  happy  days  with 
white  pebbles,  and  unhappy  days  with  black  ones>  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  caft  up  the  reckoning,  by  which  they  could  fee 
how  many  happy,  and  how  many  unhappy  days  had  paft. 

The  poet  here  bids  his  friend  diftinguifh  his  birth  day  among 
the  happieft  of  his  days,  with  a  belter,  a  whiter  ftone  than  or- 
dinary.    5-e  Juv.  Sat.  xii.  i.  .  . 
.    z,  IVhhh.']  i.e.  Which  day— 

^1 WhiteJ]  i.  e.  Happy,  good,  propitious. 

a.  Adds 


Mfcad^^^ 


(     329'    ) 
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Argument, 

In  the  courfe  of  this  Satlrej  which  feems  to  have  given 
§ccafton  to  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal^  Perjius  mentions 
the  impious  and  hurtful  requejis  which  men  make^  as  well  as 
the  bad  means  which  they  employ  to  have  their  wiJhesfuU 
fled. 

The  whole  of  this  Satire  is  very  grave^  weighty^  and  in^ 
Jiru^ive\  andy  Hie  that  ofjuvenaly  contains  fentimentSy 
more  like  a  chrifiian  than  an  heathen. 

Bijhop  Burnet  fays^  that  "  this  Satire  may  weUpafs  for 
^one  of  the  hejl  lectures  in  divinity.** 


To    PLOTIUS    MACRINUS. 

THIS  day,  Macrinus,  number  with  a  better  ftone^ 
Which,  white,  adds  to  thee  Aiding  years. 
Pour  out  wine  to  your  genius*     You  do  not  afk  with  mer- 
cenary prayer, 

2.  Adds  to  tbee  Jliding years,']  Sets  one  more  complete  year 
to  the  fcore,  and  begins  another. 

■   ■  Sliding  years*] 

Eheu  fugaces  Poflhume,  Pofthume, 
Labuntur  anni.  ^  Hor.  Odexiv.  Lib.  ii. 

years  that  glide  fwiftly,  and  almoft  imperceptibly  away. 

3.  Pour  out  'wiue  to  your  genius. ]  The  genius  was  a  tutelar 
god,  which  they  believed  to  preiide  at  their  birth,  whom  they 
worfhipped  every  year  on  their  birth-day,  by  making  a  liba- 
tion of  wine.  They  did  not  (lay  any  beaft  in  facrifice  to  their 
genius  on  that  day  ^  becaufe  they  would  not  take  away  life  on  the 
0     -  day 
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Quae^  nifi  fedu(£tis,  nequeas  committere  divis : 

At  bona  pars  procerum,  tacita  libabit  acerri.  5 

Haud  cuivis  promptum  eft,  murmurque  bumilefque  Aifurro5 

ToUere  dc  templis,  &  aperto  vivcre  voto. 

^  Mens  bona,  fama,  fides  ;'  hxc  clare,  &  ut  audiat  hoipes. 

Ilia  fibi  introrsum,  &  fub  lingua  immurmurat,  ^  O  fi 

*  EbulUt  patrui  pi^clarum  funus  !-»-&,  O  fi  10 

*  Sub  raftro  crep«t  argenti  mihi  fcria,  deictro 

*  Hercule  ! — Pupillumvc  utinam^  quern  proximus  baeres 

^y  oh  which  they  received  if.  They  fa^pdftd  a  gexiins  not 
j^nly  to  prefide  at  their  birth,  but  to  attend  and  protedl  them 
conftandy  through  their  life  ;  therefore,  on  other  days  they  fa- 
crificed  beafts  to  their  genii.— Hence  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  jcvii, 
.L  li^— 16. 

— ^Cras  genium  mero 
Corabis,  Se  porco  bimeftri. 
Cum  fanndts  operum  fohotis. 

The  libation  of  wine  on  their  birth-^ay  was  attended  alfo 
with  ftrewing  flowers.  The  former  was  an  emblem  of  chear- 
falnefs  and  feflivity  ;  the  latter,  from  their  foon  fading,  of  the 
frailty  and  fliortnefs  of  human  life. 

Hor.  Epift.i.  JUJb.  ii.  J.  143—4. 

Tells  rem  porco,  fiWanum  laSe  piabant, 
Floribus  ic  vino  genium  memorcm  brevis  xvi. 

3.  Meretnary  prayer J\  Etnaci,  from  emo,  to  buy— i.  c.  with 
a  prayer,  with  which,  as  with  a  bribe,  or  reward^  you  were  xo 
j>urchafe  what  you  pray  for. 

4.  iVhuby^u  camot  ccf^fmit,  Iffc]  Which  yon  m\ik  offer  to 
the  gods  in  fecret,  and  as  if  the  gods  were  taken  aiide,  that  no- 
kody  but  themfelves  (hould  hear  what  you  fay  to  them. 

Committere,  here,  has  the  fenfe  of— to  initruft,  to  impart. 

5.  A  gc^dpartJ]     A  great  many,  a  large  portion. 

So  Hor.  Lib.i.  Sat.  i.  I.  61.  Bona  pars  hominum  ;  a  good 
many,  as  we  fay. 

—  Tacit  cepf/er.]  Acerra  properly  Hgniiies  the  veflcl,  or 
pan,  in  which  the  inccnfe  is  burnt  in  facrifice  :  they  faid  their 
prayers  as  the  fmoke  of  the  incenfe  afcended ;  but  thefe  nobles 
fpajce  fo  low,  as  not  to  be  heard  by  others,  fo  that  the  incenfe 
feemed  filently  to  afcend,  unaccompanied  with  any  words  of 
prayer.  This  Teems  to  be  the  meaning  of  tacita  libabit  acerra* 
In  (hort,  their  petitions  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  cared 
hot  to  utter  them  loud  enough  for  oilier  people  to  hear  them; 
they  themfelves  were  aihamedof  them. 

I  6.  It 
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Which  you  cannot  commit  unlefs  to  remote  gods : 
But  a  good  part  of  our  nobles  will  offer  with  tacit  cenfer.    5 
It  is  not  eafy  to  every  one,  their  murmur,  and  low  whifpers 
To  remove  from  the  temples,  and  to  live  with  open  prayer. 

*  A  good  mind,  reputetion,  fidelity i'  thefe  clearly,  that  a 

ftranger  may  hear* 
Thofe  inwardly  to  himfelf  and  under  his  tongue  he  mut* 
ters— «  O  if 

*  The  pompous  funeral  of  my  uncle  might  bubble  upf 

« O  if  IP 

«  Under  my  rake  a  pot  of  filver  might  chink,  Hercules  be* 
*  ing  propitious 

*  To  nic !  or  my  ward,  whom  I  the  next  heir 


6.  //  //  not  eafy^  tsff.]  As  times  go^  people  are  not  ytry  ready 
to  utter  their  wiflics  aod  prayers  publicly^  and  to  remove  from 
the  temples  of  the  gods  thofe  inward  murmurs  and  low  whifpers 
in  which  their  impious  petitions  are  delivered. 

7.  And  to  li<oe,  Wc]  i.  e.  To  make  it  their  praflice  to  utter 
their  vows  and  prayers  openly,  in  the  fight  and  hearing  of  all. 

8.  '  A  good  minds  reputation ,  l^c.']  Thefe  things,  which  are 
laudable  and  commendable,  and  to  be  defired  by  virtuous  peo- 
ple, thefe  they  will  aik  for  with  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  fo  that 
any  ftander-by  may  hear  them  perfeftly. 

9.  Tbo/e^  l^c,"]  i.  c.  Thofe  things  that  follow  (which  are 
impious  and  fcandalous)  and  which  he  does  not  care  ihould  be 
heard  by  others,  he  mutters  inwardly. 

Under  bis  tongue,'^  Keeps  them  within  his  mouth,  fear- 
ing to  let  them  pafs  his  lips. 

10.  The  pompous  funerai.'l  One  prays  for  the  death  of  a  rich 
uncle. 

■  ■■  Bubble  up  /]  i.  e.  Appear  in  all  its  pomp.  Ebullit,  for 
ebullierit—metaph.  from  water  when  boiling  up,  which  fwells, 
as  it  were,  and  runs  over. 

11.  A  pot  of  filver,  l£c.'\  Another  prays  that  he  may  find  a 
vefTel  t}f  hidden  treafure,  as  he  is  raking  his  field.  See  Hor* 
Lib.  ii.  Sat.  vi.  1.  10. 

—  Hercules t  ^c,'\  He  was  fuppofed  to  pr^fide  over  hidden 
treafures. 

12.  Or  mf  ward,  &c.]  If  it  were  not  to  be  his  lot  to  have 
his  avarice  gratified  by  finding  hidden  treafure,  yet,  fays  this 
pvetous  fuppliant^  '<  I  liave  a  rich  orphan  under  my  care,  to 

%  *'  whom 
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*  Impello,  expungam !  natnque  eft  fcabiofus,  &  acri 

*  Bile  tumet — Nerio  jam  tertia  ducitur  uxor.* 

Hxc  fande  ut  pofcas,  I'iberino  in  gurgite  mergis        15 
Mane  caput,  bis,  terque  i  &  nodem  flumine  purgas. 

Heus  age,  refponde  ^  minimum  eft  quod  fcire  laboro ; 
De  Jove  quid  fentis  ? — Eftne  ut  praeponere  cures 
^unc    Cuiquam  ?  —  Cuinam  ?     vis    Staio  i   an,   fcilfcet, 
haeres  f 


*'  whom  I  am  heir  at  law,  O  that  I  coald  but  put  him  out  of  the 
••  way  !"     Expungam — blot  him  out. 

15.  Impel.]  A  metaph.  taken  from  one  wave  driving  on  an- 
other, and  fucceeding  in  its  place. 

■  He  is /cabby  9  tfff .]  Here  is  an  inftance  pf  the  petitioner's 
hypocrify— he  pretends  not  to  wifh  his  pupil's  death,  that  he 
might  inherit  his  eftate,  but  out  of  compalTion  to  an  unheaithy 
young  man,  pretends  to  wiih  him  dead,  that  he  may  be  releafed 
from  his  fuiferings,  from  his  fcrophuious  diforders. 

14.  ^  third  fwi/e^  ^r.]  Another  prays  for  the  death  of  ihis 
wife,  that  he  may  be  poffefred  of  all  (he  has,  and  that  he  may 
get  a  frelh  fortune  by  marrying  again.  He  thinks  it  very  hard 
that  he  can*t  get  rid  of  one,  when  Nerius,  the  ufurer,  has  been 
fo  lucky  as  to  bury  two,  and  is  now  poffefTcd  of  a  third.  On  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  fortune  went  to  the  huiband  ;  even  what 
the  father  ha»d  fettled  out  of  bis  eftate^  if  his  daughter  fnrvived 
him. 

15.  That  you  may  nfi,  i^c,"]  That  the  gods  may  be  propiti- 
ous, and  give  a  favourable  anfwer  to  your  prayers,  you  leave  lio 
rite  or  ceremony  unobfervcd,  to  fandtify  your  perfon,  and  render 
yourfelf  acceptable. 

In  the  ri'ver  Tiber ^  Wr .]     It  was  a  cuftom  among  the 

antients,  when  they  had  vows,  or  prayers  to  make,  or  to  go 
about  any  thing  of  the  religious  or  facred  kind,  to  purify  theal-> 
fclvcs  by  waftiing  in  running  water. 

Attre^are  nefas,  donee  me  flumine  vivo 
Abluero gee  ^n.  ii.  1.  719 — 20. 

Hence  the  Romans  wa(he4  in  the  river  Tiber— fome times  tl*c 
head,  fometimes  the  hands,  fometimes  the  whole  body. 

Tou  dip.'\  Or  put  under  water.     Thofe  who  were  to  fa- 

crifice  to  the  infernal  gods  only  fprinkled  themfelvcs  with  waie^; 
but  the  iacrihcers  to  the  heavenly  deities  plunged  themfelves 
into  the  river,  and  put  their  heads  under  water.  Sec  Juv.  Sat. 
vi.l.  522. 

16. /a 
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*•  Impel,  I  wifh  I  could  expunge  !  for  he  is  fcabby,  and  with 

*(harp 
*  Bile  he  fwells.  A  third  wife  is  already  married  by  Nerius.* 
That  you  may  a(k  thefe  things  holily,  in  the  river  Tiber 

you  dip  15 

Your  head  in  the  morning  two  or  three  times,  and  purge 

the  night  with  the  ftream. 
Confider,  mind,  anfwer  (!t  is  a  fmall  thing  which  I  labour 

to  know) 
AVhat  think  you  of  Jove  ?  is  he,  that  you  would  care  to  prefer 
Him  to  any  one  ?  to  whom  ?  will  you  to  Staius  ?  what  !-— 

do  you  doubt  ? 

16.  In  the  morning,']  At  the  rifing  of  the  fun  ;  the  time  when 
they  obferved  this  iblemnity  in  honour  of  the  cceleftial  gods : 
dieir  ablutions  in  honour  of  the  Dii  Mane8>  and  infernal  gods« 
were  performed  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun.     Juv.  ubi  fupra. 

— •  Ttua  or  three  times.]  The  number  three  was  looked 
■pon  as  facred  in  religious  matters.     Juv.  ubi  fupra. 

Terra  tibi  haec  primunn  triplici  diverfa  colore 
Li<:ia  circumdo,  terque  haec  altaria  circum 
^^ffigiem  duco :  numero  Deus  impare  gaudet. 

ViRG.  Eel.  viii.  I.  73 — 5  ;  and  note 
there,  75.  Delph.  See  G.  i.  345. 

Purge  the  nighty  l^c]     After  nodumal  pollotion  they 

waflied.  Comp.  Deut. xxiii.  10,  li. — The  antients  thought 
themfelves  polluted  by  the  night  i^elf,  as  well  as  by  bad  dreams 
in  the  night,  and  therefore  purified  themfelves  by  wafiiing  their 
hands  and  heads  every  morning ;  which  cuftom  the  Turks  ob- 
ferKC  to  this  day. 

17.  ConJiJer,  mind,  Wr.]  The  poet,  having  ftated  the  im- 
piety of  thefe  worlhippers,  now  remonltrates  with  them  on  their 
infult  offered  to  the  gods.     See  Ai  nsw.  Heus,  N**  3. 

**  Come,"  fays  he,  «•  let  me  a(k  you  a  ihort  queftion.'* 

1 8.  iVhat  think  you  ofjo'ue  ?\  What  arc  your  notions,  what 
your  conceptions  of  the  god  which  you  pray  to,  and  profeis  to 
honour  ? 

■  ——■//  he,  that  you  nmould  care,  £^r.]  Do  you  think  hi^ 
preferable  to  any  mortal  man  ? 

19.  To  luhom-^]  do  you  prefer  him  ? 

fVillyoM  to  Staius  ?]     Will  you  prefer  him  to  Staius  ? 

«- —  Do  you  doubts  Wr.]  Do  you  hefitate  in  determining  ?— 
which  is  the  bed  judge,  or  the  beft  guardian  of  orphans,  Jupi* 

tcr 
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Quis  potior  judex  ?    Puerifve  quis  aptior  orbis  ?  20 

Hoc  igitur,  quo  tu  Jovis  aurem  impellere  tentas. 

Die  agedum  Staio.     Proh  Jupiter  *!  O  bone,  clamet, 

Jupiter ! — At  fefe  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipfe  ? 

Ignovifle  putas,  quia,  cum  tonat,  ocyus  ilex 

Sulfure  difcutitur  facro,  quam  tuque  domufque  ?  3  j 

An,  quia  non  fibris  ovium,  Ergennaque  jubente, 

Trifte  jaccs  lucis,  evitandumquc  bidental, 

Idcirco  flolidam  praebet  tibl  veHere  barbam 

Jupiter  ?  Aut  quidnam  eft,  qua  tu  mercede,  deorum 

Emeris  auriculas  ?   Pulmone  &  ladibus  un6tis  ?  30 

tcr  or  Staius  r— •From  this  it  appears,  that  this  Staius  was  fome 
notorious  wretch,  who  had  behaved  ill  in  both  thefe  capacities. 

22.  ^^v  /'/  to  Status.]  As  you  mull  allow  Staius  not  compa- 
rable to  Jupiter,  but,  on  the  conhiiry,  a  very  vile  and  wicked 
nian,  I  would  have  you,  that  you  may  judge  the  better  of  the  na- 
ture of  your  petitions,  propoie  to  Staius  what  you  have  propofed 
to  Jupiter— how  would  Staius  receive  it  ? 

—  O  Jupiter!  l^c,  ivouU  be  cry,]  Even  Staius,  bad  as 
he  is,  would  be  (hocked  and  aflonifhed,  and  Cdll  on  Jupiter  iot 
vengeance  on  your  head. 

23.  jinJ  may  not  Jupiter,  tf^ .]  Think  you  that  Jupiter,  then, 
may  not,  with  the  highell  jullice,  as  well  as  indignation,  call  on 
himfelf  for  vengeance  on  you  ? 

24.  To  ba<ve  forgi'ven.]  Do  yoo  fuppofe  that  Jupiter  is  re- 
conciled to  your  treatment  of  him,  becaufe  you  and  yours  are 
viiited  with  no  marks  of  divit.*  vengeance  ? 

26.  BoFweU  ofJheepJ]  Offered  in  facrifice  by  way  of  expia- 
tion. 

—  Ergettna,]  Ergennas  was  the  name  of  fome  famous 
foothfayer,  whofe  office  it  was  to  divine,  by  infpeding  the  entrails 
of  the  facrificcs. 

27.  J  fa^f  bidental]  When  any  perfon  was  ftrnck  dead  by 
lightning,  immediately  the  prieft  (aliquis  fenior  qui  publics  ful- 
gura  condit,  Jav.  Sat.  vi.  1.  586.)  came  and  buried  the  body, 
inclofed  the  place,  and  eredling  there  an  altar,  facrificed  tw« 
two-year-old  (heep  (bidentes) — hence  the  word  bidental  is  ap- 
plied by  authors,  indifferently,  to  the  facrifice,  to  the  place,  or 
(as  here)  to  the  perfon. 

—  ///  the  grD<ves,]  Or  woods,  where  the  oak  was  rent  with 
lightning,  and  where  you  remained  unhurt.    Comp.  1. 24—5. 

28.  Jupiter  offer  you,  ^f.]  Becaufe  you  have  hitherto  efcaped, 

do 


'.:,sS^t. 
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Who  is  die  better  judge  ?  who  the  fitted  for  orphan  chil- 
dren ?  to 

This,  therefore,  with  which  you  try  to  perfuade  the  car  of 
Jove, 

Come,  fay  it  to  Staius  :  O  Jupiter  I  O  good  Jupiter !  would 
he  cry : 

And  may  not  Jupiter  cry  out  upon  himfelf  ? 

Do  you  think  him  to  have  forgiven,  becaufe,  when  he  thun- 
ders, the  oak  fooner 

Is  thrown  down,  by  the  facred  ful|^ur,  than  both  you,  and 
yourhoufe?  25 

Or  becaufe,  with  the  bowels  of  fheep,  Ergenna  commanding. 

You  do  not  lie  a  fad,  and  to-be-avoided  bidental,  in  the 
groves. 

Therefore  does  Jupiter  ofFer  you  his  foolifh  beard  to  pluck  ? 

Or  what  is  it  ?  with  what  reward  haft  thou  bought  the  ears 

Of  the  gods  ?  with  lungs,  and  with  greafy  intrdils  ?        30 

do  you  imagine  that  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  infult  Jupiter  as 
you  pleafe,  and  this  with  impunity »  and  even  with  the  divine 
permiflion  and  approbation  ? 

Plucking  or  pulling  a  peribn  by  the  beard  was  one  of  the 
higheil  marks  of  contempt  and  infult  that  could  be  ofFered-— feo 
Sat.  i.  1.  133,  note  ;  for  the  beard  was  cherifhed  and  rdpeSted' 
as  a  mark  of  gravity  and  wifdom — fee  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  12^  note  ; 
and  Juv.vi.  1.  15, 16. 

29.  Or  nv/jat  is  it  ?]  i.  e.  What  haft  thoa  done,  that  thou  art 
in  fuch  high  favour  with  the  gods  ? 

— -  PFiih  <what  renuardy  &f.]  With  what  bribe  haft  thou 
pnrchafed  the  divine  attention  \ 

30.  With  lungs.]  Con  tern  ptuoudyr  put  here,  per  meton.  for 
any  of  the  larger  inteftines  of  beafts  offered  in  facrifice. 

—  jfnJ  twit/?  greafy  intrails  f]  Lades  ixgnifies  the  fmall 
gats,  through  which  the  meat  paikth  firft  out  of  the  ftomach  ; 
perhaps  fo  called  from  the  lafleals,  or  fmall  veftels,  the  mouths 
of  which  open  into  them  to  receive  the  chyle,  which  is  of  a 
white  or  milky  colour.  The  poet  ivj^^  undis  ladibus^  becaufe 
they  are  farrounded  with  fat. 

The  poet  mentions  thcfe  too  in  a  fneering  way>  as  if  he  had 
faid-^''  What !  do  you  think  that  you  have  corrupted  the  gods 
**  with  lungs  and  guts  ?" 

31.  Lo! 
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Ecce  avia,  aut  metuens  divum  matertera,  cunis 
Exemit  puerum  !  frontemque,  atqOe  uda  labella, 
Infami  digito,  &  luftralibus  ante  falivis 
Expiat ;  urentes  oculos  inbibere  perita; 
Tunc  manibus  quatit,  &  fpem  macram,'  fiipplice  voto,  3J 
Nunc  Licini  in  campos,  nupc  Craffi  mittit  in  aedes. 
'  Hunc  optent  generum  rex  &  regina !  puellae 
'  Hunc  rapiant !  quicquid  calcaverit  hic^  rofa  fiat !' 

31.  Lo!  a  grandmother y  l^cJ\  The  poet  ridw  proceeds  to 
e)cpofe  the  folly  of  thofe  prayers  which  old  ivomeil  inake  for  chil- 
dren. 

■  An  fl«»r.]  Matertera — quafi  mater  altera— the  mo- 
ther's filler,  the  aunt  on  the  mother's  fide,  as  amita  is  oiii\A 
father's  fide. 

—  Fearing  the  gods, '\  Metuens  divum — fuperllitious ;  for 
all  fuperilition  proceeds  from  fear  and  terror :  it  is  therefore  that 
fuperfUtious  people  are  called  in  Greek  Acttri^at/btovif,  from  ^ulu, 
to  fear,  and  A«i.aeiy,  a  dxmon,  a  god.     See  A£ls  xvii.  22. 

32.  His  forehead^  \ScJ\  Perfius  here  ridicules  the  foolifli 
and  fuperftitious  rites  ivhich  women  obferved  on  theie  occa- 
iions. 

Firft,  after  having  talcen  the  infant  out  of  the  cradle,  they, 
before  they  began  their  prayers,  wetted  the  middle  finger  with 
fpittle,  with  which  they  anointed  the  forehead  and  lips  of  the 
child,  by  way  of  expiation,  and  prefervative  againft  magic. 

—  Wet  lifs.]  i.  e.  Of  the  child,  which  are  ufually  wet 
with  drivel  from  the  mouth. 

33.  Infamous  JInger.]  The  middle  finger,  called  infamis, 
from  its  being  made  ufe  of  in  a  way  of  fcorn  to  point  at  in- 
fan^ous  people.    See  Sat.  x.  1.  53,  and  note. 

—  Purifying  fpittle.^  They  thought  falling  fpittle  to  con- 
tain great  virtue  againil  fafcinarion,  or  an  evil  eye  ;  therefore 
with  that,  mixed  with  dull,  they  rubbed  the  forehead  and  lips 
by  way  of  prefervative.  Thus  in  Petronius— **  Mox  tarbaiuin 
**  fputo  pulverem,  anus  medio  fnflulit  digito,  frontemque  re- 
*'  pugnantis  fignat." 

She  hefere*handS\  i.  e.  Before  (he  begins  her  prayers  for 

the  child. 

34.  Expiates,]     See  above  note  on  1.  32,  ad  fin. 

^  HtUlled  to  inhibit y  ^c]    Skilful  to  hinder  the  fafcini- 

tion  of  bewitching  eyes.  Uro  figniiies,  lit.  to  burn ;  alfo  to  in* 
jore  or  deftroy.  Virg.  G.  ii.  1.  196. — Oncibrt  of  witchcraft  was 
fuppofed  to  operate  by  theip/lueDce  of  the  eye.   Virg.  Ed.  iii< 

35.  Then 
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Lo !  a  grandmother,  or  an  aunt  fearing  the  gods^  from 

the  cradle 
Takes  a  boy,  and  bis  forehead  and  his  wet  lips. 
With  infamous  fingpr,  and  with  purifying  ^ittle,  (he^be* 

fore-hand  ^ 

Expiates,  (killed  to  inhibit  deftrudHve  eyes. 
Then  (hakes  him  in  her  hands,  and  her  fletider  hope,  with 

fuppliant  wi(b,  ,--  35 

She  now  fends  into  the  fields  of  LtQinIas,  now  into  the 

hou(es  of  Crafllxs. 
<  May  a  king  and  queen  with  this  boy  their  fon-in-law ; 

*  may  thfe  girls 
^  Seize  him ;  whatey.pr  be  fhall  have  trodden  upon,  may 
*  *  it  become  a  rofe  !* 


35.  Tbmjhakes  him,  ^r.]  Lifts  bim  ap,  aad  dandles  him  to 
and  fro,  as  if  to  prefenc  him  to  the  gods. 

J  _—  HtrJUnder  hope.]     The  little  tender  infant. 

— — *  Jf^iii  fuppliant  wijh,]  Or  prayer.— Having  £nf(hed 
her  fuperftitions  rites  of  luAration,  ihe  now  offers  her  wifhes  and 
prayers  for  the  infant. 

36.  She  now  feuds,  ^r.]  Mittit  is  a  law  terin»  and  taken 
from  the  prxtor's  putting  a  perfon  in  pofTeffion  of  an  eftate  which 
was  recovered  at  law. — Here  it  denotes  the  old  woman's  wiih- 
ing>  and,  in  deiire,  putting  the  child  in  poilefiionof  great  riches, 
having  her  eye  on  the  poiTeOions  of  Craflus  and  Licinius,  the 
former  of  which  (fays  Plutarch)  purchafed  fo  many  houfes,  that, 
at  one  time  or  other,  the  greateft  part  of  Rome  came  into  his 
hands.  Licinius  was  a  young  flave  of  fo  faring  a  temper,  that 
he  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  for  intereft,  and  kept  a  regifter 
of  debtors.  Afterwards  he  was  made  a  colle^or  in  Ganl,  where 
he  acquired  (as  Periius  exprefies  it,  Sat.  iv.  1.  56*  qaantom  non 
milvus  oberret)  **  more  lands  than  a  kite  could  fiy  over.'' 

3  7 .  King  and  queen  "Mifh^  13 c.  ]  May  he  be  fa  opulent  as  that 
even  crowned  heads  may  covet  an  alliance  with  him  as  a  fon-in* 
kw. 

37 — 8.  Girls  feize  him,]  May  he  be  £0  beautifal  and  comely, 
that  the  girls  may  all  fall  in  love  with  him«  and  Qootend  who 
fhall  firil  feize  him  for  her  own. 

38.  Shall  ha've  trodden  upon,  lie.]  Thij  foolift,  extravagant 
hyperbole  well  reprefents  the  vanity  a^d  folly  of  thele  old  wo- 
men, in  their  wifhes  for  the  children. 

Vol.  II.  2  39.  But 
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Aft  ego  nutrici  non  tnando  vota :  negato, 

Jupiter,  haec  illi,  quamvis  te  albat^  rogarit.  4» 

Pofcis  opem  nervis,  corpufque  iidele  fcntSbe  : 
£fto,  -age :  fed  grandes  patiiui,  tacetaque  crafia 
Annuere  his  fuperos  vetuere,  Jovemque  morantur. 

Rem  ftruere  exoptas,  caefo  bove ;  Mercuriumqu^ 
Arciei&s  fibra :  <  da  fortunare  penates !  4^ 

^  Da  pccus,  ii  gregibus  foeCum  !* — Quo,  peffitne,  paiSo^ 
Tot  tibi  cum  ia  flammis  junicum  omenta  liquefcanC  f 

39.  But  f  a  nurjk^  {^r.]  For  my  part,  fays  Petfiiu,  I  Iball' 
never  leave  it  to  my  norfe  to  pray  for  my  child. 

3^..^o.  jyenp  O  Jupiter,  btc]  If  (he  (hoald  ever  oray  thai 
for  a  child  of  miae»  I  befeech  thee,  O  Jupiter,  to  deay  tuch peti- 
tions as  thefe,  however  folemnly  (he  may  offer  them. 

40.  Tho*  clothed  in  white,]  Though  arrayed  in  facrifidal 
garments.  The  antients,  when  they  (acrificed  and  offered  to  the 
gpds,  were  clothed  with  white  garmencs,  as  emblems  of  inoD- 
cence  and  purity. 

41.  Teu  ajk'ftrtngth%  lSc,\  Another  prays  for  ftrength  of 
nervesy  and  that  his  body  may  not  fail  him  when  he  comes  to  be 
dd. 

42.  Be  ii/o — go  on."]  I  fee  no  harm  in  this,  (ays  Perfius ;  yoa, 
aflc  nothing  but  what  may  be  rea(bnably  deiired-,  therefore  [  don't 
£nd  fault  with  your  praying  for  thefe  things-— go  on  with  your 
petitions. 

Great  tlijbesj\    But  while  you  are  praying  for  ftrength  of 

body,  and  for  an  healthy  old  age,  you  are  deHroying  your  health, 
and  laying  in  for  a  difeafed  old  age,  by  your  gluttony  and 
luxury.  V 

•  ^etufages,]    Tuceta— a  kind  of  meat  made  of  pork  o^r 

beef  chopped,  or  other  Huff,  mingled  with  fuet. 

43.  Ha*ve for  hidden,  Wf.]  While  you  are  praying  one  way, 
^ud  living  another^  you  yourfelf  hinder  the  gods  item  granting 
your  wi(hes« 

.   ^.-.^  Hinder  Jeve,]     Prevent  his  giving  you  health  and 
ftrength,  by  your  own  deftroying  both. 

The  poet  here  ridicules  thofe  inconfiilent  people,  who  pray  fen 
health  and  ftrength  of  body,  and  yet  live  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
impair  both.  Nothing  but  a  youth  of  temperance  is  likely  t^ 
infure  an  old  age  of  health. — This  is  finely  touched  by  the  maf- 
terly  pen  of  oar  Shake^eare— 

•  Tho'  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  ftrong  and  lufty : 
For  in  my  youdi  I  never  did  apply 
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But  to  a  nurfe  I  do  not  commit  prayers :  deny, 

O  Jupiter,  thcfc  to  her,  tho*  cloth*d  in  white  Ihe  fcould 

afk.  40 

You  arte  ftrcngth  for  your  nerves,  and  a  body  faithful  to 

old  age : 
Be  it  fo-^go  on  :  but  great  diihes,  and  fat  iauls^es. 
Have  forbidden  the  gods  to  afient  to  thefe,  and  hinder  Jove« 
^  You  wifli  heartily  to  raife  a  fortune,  an  ox  being  flain, 

and  Mercury 
You  invite  with  inwards—"  grant  the  houfebold  gods  to 

^  make  me  profperous !  ^  45 

"  Give  cattle,  and  offspring  to  my  flocks  !**— Wretch,  by 

what  means, 
When  the  cawls  of  fo  many  young  heifers  can  melt  for  you 

in  flames  i  / 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  (Ud  not'with  aobaihfal  fiorehead  woo 
The  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is'  as  a  lufty  winter^ 

Frofty»  bat  icindly 

As  you  like  it»  AdiL  Sc.ii]. 
44*  Yau  ivifit  IJcl    Another  is  endeavoorin|r  to  advance 
his  fortune  by  offering  coftly  facrifices*  little  thinkmg  that  thde 
are  diminifhing  what  he  wants  to  augment. 

—  OxJlainJ]  1.  c.  In  facrifice— in  order  to  render  the  god 
propitioQS ;  hat  you  don't  recoiled  that  by  this  you  hajre  an  ox 
the  lefe. 

—  Mercury,']     iThe  god  of  gain. 

45.  Tou  inviu.'i  Arceffis-rfend  for,  as  it  were— invite  to 
favour  you. 

fFith  iftwarJj,]  Extis — the  entrails  of  beafts  offered  xii 

facrifice. 

Th  houfeboU godsy  ^c]    **  Grant,  O  Mercury  (fay 

"  you)  that  my  domeltic  affairs  may  profper  1'*     See  Ainsw* 
Penates. 

46.  Gl've  cattle,  ISc]  Grant  me  a  number  of  cattle,  and  let 
all  my  flocks  be  fruitful,  and  increafe ! 

Wretch,  by  what  means  ?]     How,  thou  filliefl  of  mens 

can  this  be  ? 

47.  When  the  canvls  offo  maty,  JsTf.]  When  you  arc  every 
fliay  preventing  all  this,  by  facrificing  your  flmale  beaft^ before 

Z  2  th(y 
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Et  tamen  hie  cxtis,  &  opimo  vinccre  farto 

Intend! t :  *  jam  crefcit  agcr,  jam  crefcit  ovilc  i 

*  Jam  dabitur,  jam  jam :'  donee  deecptus,  &  exTpes,        50 

^equicquam  fundo  fufpiret  nummus  Ip  imp* 

Si  tibi  crateras  argenti,  ineufaque  pingui 
Auro  dona  fcram,  fudes  i  &  peSorc  lacvo 
Excutias  guttas :  laetari  prstrepidum  cor* 
Hinc  illud  fubjit,  auro  facr?is  quod  ovato  55 

Pcrducis  fecies.     Nam,  fratres  inter  ahenoe, 


they  are  old  enough  to  breed,  aud  thus>  in  a  two- fold  manner, 
deftroying  your  Hock  ? 

47.  ne  caivls.]  Omentum  is  the  cawl  or  fat  that  covers  the 
inwards. 

r— -  Melt  inflames,^     Being  put  on  the  fire  on  the  altar. 
— —  For  you,]     In  hopes  to  obtain  what  you  want. 

48.  T'et  this  man,  i^c]  Thinks  he  (ball  overcome  die  gods 
with  the  multitude  of  facrifices  which  he  oflFers— this  is  his  in* 
icntion. 

— ^  ff^itb  ho^veh,']  The  inwards  of  beails  dfered  in  facri- 
ficc, 

— —  J  rich  ptufding,']  They  offered  a  fort  of  pudding,  or 
cake>  made  of  bran,  ivine,  and  honey. 

49.  *'  AVm>  the  field  increa/esy^^l  fays  he— fancying  his  land  if 
{setter  for  what  he  has  been  doing. 

— —  N(rM  the  Jhee^ -fold,']  "  Now  ntjcthinjcs  my  (heep breed 
*'  better." 

50.  Noiv  it  fiyall  he  gi'veuy  ^^.J  **  Methinjcs  I  already  fee 
"  my  wllhes  fulfilled— every  thing  will  be  given  me  chat  \ 
"  afked  for."*'       ' 

— —  Now  f  re/en  fly,]  '  f*  I  ftiall  not  be  to  wait  much 
r  longer." 

—  Till  decei*oed,  and  hopelefs,]  Till,  at  length,  he  iindf 
|)is  erro^,  ^n^  <Mt>  by  hpping  \p  increafe  his  fortune  by  the  mol* 
titude  of  his  facrifices,  he  has  only  juft  fo  far  diminifhed  it— >he 
has  nothing  left  but  one  poor  folitary  feflerce  at  the  bottom  of  his 
purfe,  or  diefl;  which,  finding  itfelf  deceived,  and  hopelefsof 
any  acceflion  to  it,  iighs,  as  it  were,  in  vain,  for  the  lofs  of  its 
pompanions,  which  have  been  fo  foolifhly  fpent  and  thrown 
away. 

The  Roman  nummus,  when  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  money, 
^vas  the  fame  with  the  fcflertius,  about  one  penny  three  farthings. 
7'he  profopopeia  here  is  very  humourous. 

52.  1/to  thie  cups,  y^.]    Men  arc  apt  to  think  the  gods  like 

ti>einfelvcs. 
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And  yet  this  man  to  prevail  with  bowels,  and  with  a  rich 

pudding 
Intends :  "Now  the  field  increafes,  now  the  flbeep-fold — 
***  Now  it  flball  be  given,  now  prefently :"  till  deceived,  anci 

hopclefs,  50 

In  vain  the  nummus  will  figh  in  the  loweft  bottom. 

If  to  thee  cups  of  fJver,  and  gifts  wrought  with  rich  gold 
I  fhould  bring,  you  would  fweat,  and  from  your  left  breaft 
Shake  out  drops — ryour  over-trembling  heart  would  rejoice. 
Hence  that  takes  place,  that  with  gold  carried  in  triumph 

you  55 

Overlay  the  facred  faces.  For,  among  the  brazen  brothersj 

themfelves^  pleafed  with  rich  and  codly  gifts— to  fuch  the  poet 
Rowfpeaks.  • 

If,  faith  Perfias,  I  ihoald  make  you  a  prefent  of  a  fine  piece 
effilver  plate,  or  of  feme  coftly  vefiel  of  the  fined  gold. 

53.  Tou  mtouU fweat J\  You  woald  be  fo  pleafed  and  over- 
joyed, that  you  wonld  break  into  a  fweat  with  agitation. 

Left  hreaf,']    They  fuppofed  the  heart  to  lie  on  the  left 

fiude. 

54.  Shake  outJrops:']  i.  e.  You  would  weep,  or  ihed  tears. 
Lachrymas  excutere,  to  force  tears.  Ter.  Ueaat.  A6t  i,  Sc.  i. 
J.  115. — Tears  of  joy  would  ^rop*  as  it  were,  from  your  very 
heart.  Lachrymor  pr«  gau^io.  Tcr.-r-Some  underfiand  Ixvo 
here  in  the  fenfe  of  fooliih,  filly  ;  as  in  Virg.  £cl.  i.  16.  Cft- 
faub. 

■  Tour  ever^tremblittg  heart,  Wf.]  Palpitating  with  un- 
ufual  motion,  from  the  fuddennefs  and  emotion  of  your  furprife 
and  joy,  woald  be  delighted. 

55.  That  takes  place, ^  That  notion  or  fentiment  takes  place 
in  your  mind,  that,  becaufe  yon  are  fo  overjoyed  at  receiving  a 
rich  and  fumptuous  prefent  of  filver  or  gold,  therefore  the  gods 
jnuft  be  fo  too-^judging  of  them  by  yourfelf. 

■■■  Gold  carried  in  triumph,  Wc.]  Hence,  with  the  gold 
taken  as  a  fpoil  from  an  enemy,  and  adorning  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror,  by  being  carried  with  him  in  his  ovation,  you 
overlay  the  images  of  the  gods — thus  complimenting  the  gods  . 
with  what  has  been  taken  from  jour  fellow  mortals  by  rapine 
and  plnnder. 

56.  The  hraxen  irothers,"]  There  ftood  in  the  porch  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  fifty  brazen  fiataes  of  the  iihy  fons  of  iSgyptus, 
the  brother  of  Danaiis,  who,  h.Tving  fidy  fonsj  married  them  to' 

Z  3  ;h9 
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Somnia  pituitai  qui  purgadffima  mittunt, 
Prsciput  funto ;  fttque  illts  aurea  barba. 

Aurum  va£i  Numae,  Saturntaque  impulit  asra: 
Veftalefque  uraas,  &  Tufcum  6Sdh  mutat.  6# 

O  curvse  in  terras  animae,  &  codeftium  iiianes ! 
Quid  juvat  hoc,  tempUs  noftros  immittere  mores  i 
£t  bona  diis,  ex  hac  Toelerati  ducere  pulpa  ? 
Haec  fibi  corrupto  Cafiam  dtlTolvit  divo ; 

die  fifty  daugktersof  Danaut,  and»  by  their  father's  order,  thef 
all  flew  their  hafbands  in  the  night  of  their  marriage,  except  Hy- 
femmeib'a,  who  (aved  Lynceiu.  See  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  jd. 
1.  to,  &c. 

Thefe  were  believed  to  have  great  power  of  ^vtng  aniwcri 
to  their  enquirers,  in  dreams  ofthe  ntght^  relauve  to  cures  of 
dilbrdert. 

57.  Moft  purged^  Hc,'\  Mod  clear  and  true,  as  00ft  defia- 
cated  and  uninHuenced  by  the  grofs  homoars  of  the  body. 

58.  Be  the  chief  J\  Let  thefe  be  bad  in  honour  above  thie  reA^^ 
q.  d.  Beftow  moft  on  thofe  from  whom  you  exped  noil. 

— — •  JgMen  heoTii,]  This  alludes  to  the  image  of  .£icofai» 
pins,  in  the  temple  of  Epidaomm,  vAddx  was  fuppofed  to  reveal 
remedies  for  diforders  in  dreams.  This  image  had  a  gcddatt 
beard,  which  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Syracofe  took  away,  iky- 
ing, jeftingly,  diat>  '<  as  the  father  of  JSiculapins,  Apc^o,  faadT 
no  beard,  it  was  not  right  fo^  the  fon  to  have  one." 

Thb  commontcating,  through  dreams,  iiich  remedies  as  were 
adapted  to  the  core  of  feveral  diibrders  of  the  inquirers,  was  at 
firft  accounted  the  province  of  Apollo  and  .£fcttlapios  ooly^. 
but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  .^^ptian  foperftitioB,  Ifis  and 
Ofyris  were  allowed  to  have  the  fame  power,  as  were  alio  the  fifty 
foils  of  iBgyptas,  here  called  the  brazen  brothers,  from  their  ibi- 
tues  of  brais. 

59.  Qri'oeM  mvttf,  l^cJ]  Has  quite  expelled  from  the  tem* 
pies  the  plain  and  fimple  vefiels  made  ufe  of  in  the  days  of 
Nnma,  the  firft  founder  of  our  religious  rites.  See  Jov.  Sat.  ak 
1.  II  $—16. 

— —  The  Satitrmian^  tra/s.']  The  braxen  vefiels  which  weie 
in  ufe  when  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy. 

60.  Changes  the 'veftai  urns.]  The  pitchers,  pots,  and  other 
vefiels,  which  the  veftal  virgins  nfed  in  celebrating  the  rites  of 
Vefta,  and  which  were  antien tly  of  earthen*  ware,  are  now  chaiq|[s> 
ed  into  gold.     Comp.  Juv.  Sat.  vL  1.  542-^5. 

■  ■  "  The  Tit/can  earthti-avare, ]  Arctium,  a  city  of  Tnkwmf, 
was  famous  for  earthen-ware,  from  whence  it  was  carried  t^ 

Rome, 
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L>«t  thore  who  fend  dreams  moft  purged  from  phlegm^ 

Be  the  chie^  and  let  diem  have  a  goUen  beard. 

Gold  has  driven  away,  the  veilels  of  Numa,  and  the  Sa** 
tumian  braft, 

And  changes  the  Veftal  umA,  and  the  Tuican  earthen- 
ware* '  60 

O  (buls  bowed  to  the  earth— and  void  of  heavenly  things ! 

"What  doth  this  avail^  to  place  our  manners  in  the  temples, 

And  to  efieem  things  good  to  the  gods  ottt  of  this  wicked 
pulp? 

This  diflblves  for  itfelf  Caffia  in  corrupted  oil. 

Home*  and  to  other  parts  of  Italy.    This  was  now  gnMvn  ^aitt 
ontof  life.    Comp.  Jav.  Sat.  xi.  L  109-^10  ;  aad  Juv.  Sat.iii« 

I.  16S. 

The  poet  means  to  fay,  that  people*  no«r-a-days>  had  baniihed 
all  the  fimple  veflels  of  the  antieDt  and  primitive  worfliip,  and 
mam,  imagiaing  the  gods  were  as  fond  of  gold  as  they  were, 
thoaght  m  liicceed  in  their  petitions^  by  laviihing  gold  on  theic 
images.    Comp.  If.  xlvL  6. 

61.  O/utJs  itmfed,  Vc,  ]  This  apoftrophe,  and  what  follows 
so  the  end,  contain  fentiments  worthy  the  pea  of  a  ChrifUan. 

61.  If^Aat  doiJk  ilns  a^uaiL]  What  profited!  it. 
-  — <—  Ts  pUu$  MT  wmnmri,  C^r.]  Immittere— to  admit»  or 
fuiFer  to  enter.  Om*  mannen— i.  e.  oar  ways  of  thinluDg,  ouf 
principles  of  aAioa— ^ho,  becaofe  we  ib  highly  value,  and  are 
ib  eafily  influenced  by  rich  gifts,  think  the  gods  will  be  fo  too. 
See  AiNsw.  Immitto*  N*  3  and  7. 

63.  Jndf  tjinm,  ^r.  j  To  prefcribey  infer,  or  reckon  what 
is  good  in  their  fight,  and  acceptable  to  them. 

•— «»  Qui  •fthis  nvicMpulp,"]  From  the  di^tes  of  this  cor^* 
rapted  and  dM>raved  flelh  of  ou^s.     Flefli  here,  as  often  in  S.  S. . 
means  the  flemly,  carnal  mind,  influenced  by,  and  under  the  do- 
sninion  of,  the  bodily  appetites— tw»  ^a^wvf  tvidvfAiwr,  %  Pet.  il. 

I I .  <<  That  which  is  born  of  the  flefli  is  flefli, ' '  John  iii.  6. 
Polpa  literally  means  the  pulp,  the  flefliy  part  of  any  meat— a 

pieceof  flefli  withoot  bone.  Ainsw. 

64.  nis.]    This  fame  flefli— 

Difil'uei/w  itfilf  Cajfia,  Wc.]     Cafia,  a  fweet  ftirub, 

bearing  fpice  like  cinnamon,  here  put  for  the  fpice :  of  this  and 
other  aromatics  mingled  with  oil,  which  was  hereby  corrupted 
fom  its  fimplicity,  they  made  perfumes,  with  which  (hey 
anoiated  tbemfelves. 

Z  4  65.  Hatit 
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£t  Calabrum  coxiC,  ▼itiato  miirice,  vellus.  (>S 

HaETc  baccam  conchae^  rafifle  $  &  ftringere  venas 

Ferventis  fDaflac^  crudo  de  pulvere,  juffit. 

Peccat  &  hxc,  peccat :  vitio  tatnen  utitur*     At  vos 

Dicite^  pontifices,  in  faxrris  quid  facit  aurum  ? 

Ncmpe  hoc,  quod  Veneri  donatae  a  virgine  pupae*  70 

Quia  damus  id  fuperis,  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 
Non  poffit  roagni  Meflalae  lippa  propago.: 
Compoiltuin  ju8»  fafque  animi :  iandofque  receflfus 

65.  Hath  boiled,  ^r.]  To  give  the  wool  a  purple  dye,  ia 
ordeir  to  make  it  into  fplendid  and  famptuous  garments.  See 
Jav.  Sat.  xii.  38,  39. 

Tke  beft  and  fined  wool  came  from  Calabria.  The  murest 
was  a  (hell*fiik»  of  th^  blood  of  which  the  purple  dye  was  made. 
The  beft  were  found  about  Tyre.  Sec  Virg.  iv,  262..  Hot* 
Epod.  xii.  2i.-*Vitiated— >i..  e.  corrupted  to  the  purpofes  o£ 
luxury.  ,,, 

66.  T9  fcrape^  ^V.]  f  his.  fame  pulp,  or  carnal  mind,  firft 
taught  men  to  extras  pearls  from  the  ihell  of  the  pearl  oyfier» 
in  order  to  adorn  themfelves. 

\  And  10  drarj}^  i^cJ]  Stringere — to  bring  into  a  body 
or  lump  (  Ai  N  s  w.)  the  veins  of  gold  and  iil  ver»  by  melting  dow» 
the  crude  ore.  Ferventis  maiHe— the  mafs  of  gold  or  iilver  ore 
heated  to  fniion  in  a  furnace,  and  thus  feparating  them  from  the 
drois  and  earthy  particles. 

The  poet  is  ihewiiig,  that  the  fame  depraved  and  corrupt  ptiii* 
ciple,  which  leads,  men  to  imagine  the  gods  to  be  like  theia- 
{sXv^s,  and  to  be  plea(ed  with  gold  and  diver  becaufe  men  aie*. 
is  the  inventor.  And  contriver  of  all  manner  of  luxury  aadfenfaal 
gratifications. 

68.  This  aljofitts,  tJc.'\  This  evil  corrupted  fiefli  is  the  pa- 
rent oCail  dn,  both  in  principle  ^and  pradice.  Comp.  Rom.  vuL. 
18—24. 

■     Tet  ufes  n)ice.\   Makes  fomc  ufe  of  vice»  by  way  of  get* 
ting  fome  emolument  from  it,  fome  profit  or  pleaiiire^     -  •       , 

69.  O  ye  priffis^  lic.\  But  tell  me,  ye  mtnifters  of  the 
gods,  who  may  be  prefomed  to  know  better  than  others^  what 
pleafure,  .profit,  or  emolument,  is  there  to  the  gods,  from  all  the 
gold  with  which  the  temples  are  furniihed  and  decorated  I 

70.  Truly  tbis^  ^tf.]  The  poct  anfwers  for  them—*'  Jjuft  as 
*'  much  as  there  i&  to  Venus,  when  girls  offer  dolls  to  her."— 
Pupa,  a  puppet,  a  baby,  or  doIl«  fuch  as  girls  played  with  while 
little,  and,  being  grown  big,  iind  going  to  bp  married,  ogered  tuk 
Venus,  hoping,  by  this,  to  obcaiu  her  favour,  and  to  be  made 

motliers 
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And  hath  boiled  the  Calabrian  fleece  in  vitiated  purple.  65 
Xhis  has  commanded  to  icrape  the  pesurl  of  a  ihell,  and  to 

draw  the  veins 
Of  the  fervent  mafs  from  the  crude  duft. 
'Fhis  alfo  fins,  it  fuis  :  yet  ufes  vice.     But  ye, 
O  ye  priefts,  fay  what  gold  does  in  facred  things  ? 
Truly  this,  which  dolls  given  by  a  virgin  to  Venus.         70 
But  let  us  give  that  to  the  gods,  which,  to  give  from  a 

great  difli. 
The  blear-eyed  race  of  great  Meflala  could  not— 
What  is  juft  and  right  difpofed  within  the  foul,  and  the  fk" 

cred  receiTes 


nothers  of  real  children.    The  boys  offered  their  bullae  to  their 
hoofehold  gods.     Jttv.  Sat.  xiii.  33^  note. 

71.  But  let  us  give ^  ^cA  The  poet  now  is  about  to  fhew 
with  what  facrifices  the  gods  will  be  pleafed,  and  confequeady 
what  Ibould  be  offered. 

—  A  great  diJkJ]  The  laax — lit.  a  deep  difh — (ignified  a 
large  cenfer,  appropriated  to  the  rich:  bat  fomedmes  they 
made  nfe  of  the  acerra  (v.  $.)  a  fmall  cenfer  appropriatedto  thif 
poor. 

71.  The  hUar»eytd  race,  (sTc]  Val.  Corv.  Meflala  took  hit 
name  from  Meifana,  a  city  of  Sicily,  which  was  befieged  and 
taken  by  him  ;  he  was  the  head  of  the  illufbioHS  family  of  the 
Meflalae.  The  poet  here  aims  at  a  defcendent  of  his,  who  de» 
generated  from  the  family,  and  fo  devoted  himfelf  to  gIactony« 
drunkeanefs,  and  luxury  of  all  kinds«  that,  an  his  old  age,  his 
eyelids  turned  infide  out. 

Let  as  ofier  to  the  gods,  fays  PeHitts,  that  which  fach  as  the 
Meflalas  have  not  to  offer,  however  large  their  cenfers  may  be« 
or  however  great  the  quantities  of  the  incenfe  put  within  them. 

73*  IFbat  is  jufi  and  right  J\  Jus  is  properly  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  laws  «f  maA— fas,  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  divine  laws. 

—  Difpnfed^  Settled,  fafhioned,  fct  in  order  or  com- 
pofed,  fitted,  fet  together,  within  the  foul.-— It  is  very  difficult 
CO  give  the  full  idea  of  oorapofitum  in  this  place  by  any  iingle 
word  in  our  language. 

73—4.  The  facred  receffei  of  the  mind,]  The  inward  thoughts 
and  affedlions — what  St.  Paul  cills  tx*  x^ivla  7^9  'Ai9^w3ri>». 
Eom.  ii.  i6«  Prov.  zxiii.  z6. 

74-  ^ 
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Mentis,  &  incofium  genercfo  pedus  honefto. 

.  Haec  cedo,  ut  admoveam  templis,  &  Sure  Ittabo.         75 


74..  J  hreaft  imbrmedt  {^<:.l  IncDQiiin---metapb.  taken  fiom 
wool,  which  is  boiled,  and  (o  thoroaghly  tineea  with  the  dye. 
It  iignifies  that  which  is  infufed ;  not  barely  dipped,  as  it  were, 
fo  as  to  be  lightly  tinged,  but  thoroughly  (baked,  fi>  aa  to  iin« 
bibe  the  colour.    See  Virg.  G.  iiL  307. 

7c.  That  I  may  bring  to  the  temples. ']  Let  me  be  poflellcd  c€ 
theic,  that  I  may  with  thefe  approach  Ae  gods,  and  then  a  lit- 
0e  cake  of  meal  will  be  a  uifficient  offering,  Comp.  Virg. 
iEn.  7,  L  745 ;  and  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  O^  xxiiL  L  17,  &c. 
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Of  the  mind,  and  a  breaft  imbrued  with  generous  honefly— 

Thefe  give  me,  that  I  may  bring  to  the  temples,  and  I  will 

.    facrifice  with  meal.  75 

Lite  not  only  figniiies  to  facrifice,  but«  by  that  facrificf)  tp 
^tain  what  is  fought  for. 

Tarn  lupiter  f^ciat  ut  femper 
Sacrrncem,  nee  unquam  licem. 

Plaut.  in  PerHL 


End  or  rus  SfcOKn  Satire. 
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Argument. 

PerftuSy  in  this  Satire^  in  the  perfon  of  a  Stoic  praceptor^  up^ 

braids  the  young  men  with  Jhthj  and  with  negle£f  of  tb^ 

Jludy  of  philofophy.     He  Jhews  the  fad  confequences  wbich 

will  attend  them  throughout  Ufe^  if  they  do  n^  apply  tbem- 

tbemfehes  early  to  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

NEMPE  hsc  aflidue  !  Jam  clarum  mane  feneftras 
Intrat,  &  anguftas  extend  it  lumine  rimas. 
Stertimus,  indomitum  quod  defpumare  Falernum 

Line  i.  *'  What — thefe  things  confiantlyF]  The  poet  here  in- 
troduces  a  philofopher,  roufing  the  pupils  under  his  care  from 
their  flothy  and  chiding  them  for  lying  lo  late  in  bed.  ''  What 
•*  (fays  he)  is  this  to  be  every  day's  practice  ?** 

■  Already  the  char  morning y  ^f .]  q.  d.  You  ought  to  be 
ap  and  ac  your  fiudies  by  break  of  day ;  but  here  you  are  loung* 
ing  in  bed  at  full  day-light,  which  is  now  (hining  in  at  the  win- 
dows of  your  bed- room, 

2.  Extends  *with  light,  ^c]  Makes  them  appear  wider,  fay 
lbme»  Bat  Cafaubon  treats  this  as  a  foolifh  interpretation.  He 
fays,  that  this  is  an  <<  Hypallage.  Not  that  the  chinks  are  ex- 
*'  tended,  or  dilated,  quod  quidem  inepte  fcribunt,  but  the  light 
*«  is  extended,  the  fun  tranfmitting  its  rays  through  the  chinks 
**  of  the  lattices.'* 

Dr.  Sheridan  fays—-"  this  image  (anguflas  extendit  lumine 
**  rimas)  very  beautifully  expreffcs  the  widening  of  a  chink  by 
'*  the  admiiUon  of  light."  But  I  do  not  underftand  how  the 
light  can  be  fald  to  widen  a  chink,  if  we  take  the  word  widen  ia 
its  ufual  fenfe,  of  making  any  thing  wider  than  it  was.  Per- 
haps we  may  underftand  the  verb  extendit,  here,  as  extending  to 
view — i.  e.  making  vifible  the  interftices  ofthe  lattices,  which, 
in  the  dark,  are  imperceptible  to  the  fight,  but  when  the  morn- 
ing enters  become  apparent.  It  (hould  feem,  from  this  pallage. 
that  the  feneilrx  of  the  Romans  were  lattice  windows. 
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Argument. 

The  title  of  this  Satire^  infome  antient  manufcripis^  tvas^ 

**  7'he  Reproach  of  Idlenefs  i"  though  in  others  it  is  in^ 

fcrihed — "  Againjl  the  Luxury  and  Vices  of  the  Rich  :"-^-* 

in  both  ofwhich^  the  Poet  purfues  his  intention^  iutprinci^ 

pally  in  the  former. 

«   TTTHAT— thefe  things  conftantly?  Already  the 

▼  V  "  clear  morning  enters 

**  The  windows,  and  extends  with  light  the  narrow  chinks* 
**  We  fnore,  what  to  digeft  untamed  Falernan 

Bat  the  bed  way  is  to  abide  by  experience,  which  is  in  favoar 
6f  the  firft  explanation ;  for  when  the  bright  fun  ihines  through 
any  chink  or  crack>  there  is  a  dazzling  which  makes  the  chink 
or  crack  appear  wider  than  it  really  is.  Of  the  &rft  glafs  win* 
dows>  fee  Jortin,  Rem.  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  , 

3.  fVe  fnore.]  Stcrtimus — i.e.  ftcrtitis. — The  poet  repre- 
fents  the  philofopher  fpeaking  in  the  firft  perfon,  but  it  is  to  be 
ttnderftood  in  the  fecond — *'  We  flodents,"  fays  he,  as  if  he  in- 
cluded himfelf,  but  meaning,  no  doubt,  thofe  a>  whom  he  fpaJ&e. 
Comp.  Sat. i.  1.  13. 

—  To  digeft  untamed,  l^cJ]  Inftead  of  rifing  to  (hidy,  we 
(i.  e.  ye  young  men)  are  ileeping,  as  long  as  would  fafiice  to 
g£t  rid  of  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  make  a  man  fober,  though  he 
went  to  becj  ever  fo  drunk. 

— * —  To  digeft  J]  Defpumare— metaph.  taken  from  new 
wine,  or  any  other  fermenting  liquor,  which  rifes  in  froth  or 
fcum  :  the  taking  off  this  fcum  or  froth  was  the  way  to  make  the 
liquor  clear,  and  to  quiet  its  working.  Thus  the  FaleroaR, 
which  was  apt,  when  too  much  was  drunk  of  it,  to  ferment  in  the 
ftomach,  was  quieted  and  digefted  by  fleep.  The  epithet  indo- 
mitum  refers  to  this  fermenting  quality  of  the  wine. 

Perhaps  the  mailer  here  alludes  to  the  irregularities  of  theie 

ftttdents» 
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Sufficiat,  quinta  dam  linea  tangitur  umbra. 

En,  quid  agis  ?  ficcas  infana  canicula  mefles  5 

Jamdudum  coquit,  &  patula  pccus  omne  Tub  ulmo  eft, 

Uiius  ait  comitum,  '  Verumne  f  Itane  ?  'Ociiis  adfit 
Hue  aliquis.     Nemon'  ?*     Turgefcit  vitrea  bilis : 
Finditur,  A^cadix  pecuaria  rudere  credas. 

Jam  liber,  &  bicolor  pofitis  membrana  capillis>  10 

ftvdents,  who,  inftead  of  going  to  bed  at  a  reaibnable  hoar  and 
fbber,  fat  up  late  drinking,  and  went  to  bed  with  their  Ilomachs 
fiill  of  Falernan  wine. 

.4.  Tiff  line  is  already  tmcbed,  tfc]  Hypallage  ;  for  quiBU 
Iinea  jam  tangitor  umbra,  i.  e.  the  fifth  line,  the  line  or  llroke 
which  marks  the  fifth  hour,  is  touched  with  the  (hadoy  of  the 
gnomon  on  the  fun-dial. 

The*  antient  Romans  divided  the  natural  day  into  twelve 
parts.  Sun-rifing  was  called  the  firll  hour ;  the  third  after  ftin- 
lifing  anfwers  to  our  nine  o'clock ;  the  fixth  hoar  was  noon  ; 
lh<?  ninth  anfwtrs  to  oor  three  o'clock  P.  M.  and  the  twelfUi 
was  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  which  we  call  fix  o'clock  P.  M« 
The  fifth  hour,  then,  among  the  Romana,  anfwers  to  our  eleven 
o'clock  A«  M*  Thefe  ftudenu  flept  till  eleven— near  half  the 
iajr. . 

y  L4I  mohat  do  you  /]  What  are  you  at««why  don't  yoo 
get  up  ? 

~-  The  mad  dog*ftar,'\  CaBicola— a  conftellation,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  arife  in  the  midft  of  fttmmer,  when  the  fun  en^ 
tcred  Leo,  with  us  the  dog-days.— This  is  reckoned  the  hotteft 
time  in  the  year  \  and  the  antieots  had  a  notion,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dog-ftar  occafioned  many  diibrders  among  the  ha- 
aaan  fpecies,  but  efpecially  madnefs  in  dogs. 

Jam  Procyon  furit, 
Et  ftella  vefani  Leonis, 
Sole  dies  rcferente  ficcos. 

HoR.  Odexxix.  Lib.iii.  I.  18--20. 
Ra))io&  tempora  figni. 

HoR.  Sat.  vi.  Lib.i.  1.  126. 

The  dog •  ftar  rages.        Po  p  e  . 

6.  hnug  ftn:c  is  r/pemng.]  They  fappofed  that  the  intenfe 
hrat,  at  mai  time  of  the  year,  was  occafioned  by  the  dog-fiar, 
U'hich  rofe  with  the  fun,  and  forwarded  the  ripening  of  the  corn. 
The  poets  followed  this  vulgar  error,  which  fprang  from  the 
liiing  of  the  dcg»!lar  when  the  fun  entered  into  Leo;  but  this 
t  Mar 
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^  Might  fufiide:  the  line  is  already  toudied  ^ridi  the  BKk 

-"  fhadoMT. 
^^  Lo !  what  do  you  ?  the  mad  dog-ftar  the  dry  harvefts  5  - 
*^  Long  fince  19  ripening,  and  all  the  flock  is  under  thr 
V  •         *^fprcading  elm.*' 
Says  cite  of  the  fellow-ftudents — ^^  Is  it  true  ?    Is  it  To  ? 
"  Quick  let  fomebody 
"  Come  hither — ^Is  there  nobody  ?"— vitreous  bile  fwells. 
*«  I  am  ^lit ;"--«'  diat  youM  believe  the  cattle  of  Arcadia 

« to  bray." 
.  Now  a  book,  and  two-coloured  parchment^  the  hairs  be- 
ing laid  afide,  ip 

ftar  is  not  the  caufc  of  greater  heat,  which  is,  in  truth,  only  the 
€fFe6k  of  the  particalar  iitaatioa  of  the  fon  at  that  feafon. 
6.  Jit  tbi  flock,  lie] 

Jam  paftor  umbras  cum  grege  langoido 
Kivumque  fefTus  quaerit,  &  ^ridi 
Daaeta  Silvani 

Ho  R.  Ode  xxix.  Lib.  iiL  K  21-— 3. 
None  etiam  pecudes  ambras  &  frigora  captanc. 

ViRG.  Ed.ii.  8. 

7.  TeU(yiU'ftudentsJ\  This  fecms  to  be  the  jneaning  of  co« 
mites  in  this  place. 

**  ^icky  I3c^    Let  ixoit,  of  the  fcrvants  come  ioime*. 

diately,  and  bring  my  doaths,  that  I  may  get  up. 

%.  Is  there  nobody  ?'\     Does  nobody  hear  me  call?    * 

—  Vitreous  biUj^ells,'\  He  falls  into  a  violent  paflion  at 
nobody's  anfwering. 

Horace  fpeaks  of  fplendida  bilis,  clear  bile — ^i.  e.  furious— 
in  oppoiition  to  the  atra  bilis,  black  bile,  which  produces  me- 
lancholy.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  vitrea,  glafly^  ii| 
this  place. 

9.  '«  /tf«^///,"]  fays  the  youth,  with  calling  fo  loud  finr 
fomebody  to  come  to  me—  - 

—  **  That  you'd  helirue,  ^r.]  Yoa  may  well  &y  you  are 
ready  to  fplit,  for  you  make  fuch  a  noife,  that  one  would  think 
that  all  the  affes  in  Arcadia  were  braying  together,  anfwers  the 
philofopher.  Eclipfis.— Arcadia,  a  midland  country  of  Pclc. 
ponneius,  very  good  for  pafture,  and  famous  for  a  large  breed 
of  afles.     See  Juv.  Sat.  vii,  1.  160,  note. 

I  o.*  Now  a  book.  ]  At  laft  he  gets  out  of  bed,  drefles  himfelf, 
jind  takes  up  a  book. 

10*  Tw9* 
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Isiqae  manus  chartac,  nodofaque  venit  arundo. 
Turn  queritur,  craiTus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor  ^ 
Nigra  quod  infufa  vanefcat  fepia  lympha: 
Dilutas,  queritur,  geminet  quod  iiftula  guttas* 

0  mifer,  inque  dies  ultra  mifer !  huccine  rerum  ^5 
Venimus  ?  at  cu^  non  potius,  teneroque  columba 

£t  fimilis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 
Fofcis  ;  &  iratus  mammae,  lallare  recufas  ? 

^  An  tali  ftudeam  calamo  V  Cui  verba  ?    Quid  Mbs 

10.  T<wQ'CoIoured  parcbmentJ]  The  fladen ts  ufed  to  write 
Aeir  notes  on  pardmient :  the  infide,  on  which  they  wrdte,  was 
white ;  the  other  iide,  being  the  outer  fide  of  the  (kin«  on  whicb 
the  wool  or  h^  grew«  was  of  a  yellow  caft.  See  Jut.  SaL  vii« 
ly23»note, 

— —  TBe  hairs,  i^c,']  The  hairs»  or  wool,  which  grew  on  the 
&in,  were  fcrapedolF,  and  the  parchment  fmoothed,  by  rabbing 
it  with  a  pumice-ftone. 

11.  Paptr,]  Charts  fignifies  any  material  to  write  npon.*- 
The  antients  made  it  of  various  things,  as  leaves,  bark  of  trees, 
isc, ;  and  the  i£gyptians  of  the  flag  of  the  river  Nile,  which 
wa«  called  papyrus — hence  the  word  paper.  Charta  Pergt- 
mena,  i.  e»  apud  Pergamuminventa  (Plio.  Ep.xiii.  la.)  fi^nt- 
fie$  the  parchment  or  vellum  which  they  wrote  upon,  andwnicb 
was  fometimes  indifferently  called  charta,  or  membrana.  Comp. 
Her.  Sat.  X.  Lib.  i.  1. 4 ;  and  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  1.  2. 

But  chartae,  here,  feems  to  mean  paper  of  ibmefortj  different 
from  the  membrana,  I.  10. 

The  lazy  iludent  no^v  takes  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  order  to 
write* 

'  —  A  knotty  rred.]  A  pen  made  of  agreed,  which  was  hol- 
low, like  a  fipe,  and  grew  full  of  knots,  at  intervals,  on  the 
fialk. 

1  z.  He  complains^  ^cS\  That  his  ink  is  (b  thick  that  it  hangs 
to  the  nib  of  his  pen. 

13.  CuttU-fJh,  ^c]  This  fifh  difcharges  a  black  liquor, 
which  the  antients  ufed  as  ink. 

VanififBi  ivitB  ivater,  tfff.]     He  firfl  complained  that 

its  ink  was  too  thick  :  on  pouring  water  into  it,  to  make  it  thin- 
ner, he  now  complains  that  it  is  too  thin,  and  the  water  Iia$ 
caufed  all  the  blacknefs  to  vani&  away. 

14.  The  pipe.]  u  e.  The  pen  made  of  the  reed, 

'    DouBUs  the  dilute  J  drops  J]     Now  the  ink  is  fo  diluted^ 

that  it  comes  too  faft  from  the  pen,  and  blots  his  paper.  Afi 
^hefe  are  Co  many  excufcs  for  his  unwillingncfs  to  write. 

IS-  "  Q 
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And  there  comes  into  his  hand  paper,  and  a  knotty  reed. 
Then  he  complains  that  a  thick  moifture  hangs  from  the  pen : 
That  the  black  cuttle-fifli  vanifhes  with  water  infufed : 
He  complains  that  the  pipe  doubles  the/ diluted  drops. 
"  O  wretch !  and  every  day  more  a  wretch !   to  this 

"  pafe  15 

^^  Are  we  come  ?  but  why  do  you  not  rather,  like  the  tendw 

**  dove, 
^'  And  like  the  children  of  nobles,  require  to  eat  pap^ 
•*  And  angry  at  the  nurfe,  refufe  her  to  fing  lullaby/'— 
**  Can  I  ftudy  with  fuch  a  pen  ?"  **  Whom  doft  thou  dc* 

*«  ccive  f    Why  thofe 

15.  *'  0  -wretch  /  Wr.]  The  philofopher,  hearinj;  his  lazy  pa- 
pU  contrive  fo  many  triviarcXcufes  for  his  idleneis,  exclaims-^ 
*'  O  wretch,  O  wretched  young  man,  who  ardikely  to  be  more 
«•  wretched  every  day  vou  live  !'* 

16.  Jre  'We  come?  l5c,  ]  Are  all  my  hopes  of  you,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  your  parents,  who  put  yoa  under  my  care,  come  to 
this ! 

— •«-*  JFby  n9t  rather, '\  Than  occafion  all  this  expence  and 
trouble  about  your  education. 

— —  The  tender  J(nfe.]  Thcfe  birds  are  remarkably  tender 
when  young— the  old  ones  feed  them  with  the  half-digefied  food 
6f  their  own  ftomachs. 

17.  Children  of  nobles,']  and  of  other  great  men>  which  are 
delicately  nurfed. 

<^— «  Require  to  eat  pap,"]  Pappare  is  to  eat  pap  as  children. 
Miautus  -a  urn,  iignifies  any  thing  lefTened,  or  made  fmaller. 
Here  it  denotes  meat  put  into  the  mother's,  or  nurfe's,  mouth, 
there  chewed  fmalU  and  then  given  to  the  child^— as  the  dove 
to  her  young.    Comp.  the  laft  note  on  1. 16. 

18.  Jngry  at  the  nurfe.]  The  word  mammae,  here,  refers  to 
the  mother  or  nurfe,  which  the  children  called  mamma,  as  they  - 
called  the  father  tata. 

This  well  defcribes  the  fraftioufnefs  of  an  humoured  and 
fpoiled  child,  which,  becaufe  it  has  not  immediately  what  it 
wants,  flies  into  a  paffion  with  its  nune  when  (he  attempts  to 
iing  it  to  deep,  and  will  not  fuffer  her  to  do  it*  See  Ainsw« 
Lallo. 

The  philofopher  iharpty  reproves  his  idle  pnpil.  Rather,  fays 
he,  than  come  to  fchool,  yon  mould  have  ftaid  in  the  nurfery,  and 
have  (hewn  your  childilh  perverfenefs  there  rather  than  here. 

19.  *•  Can  Ijiudj  9mthjucb  apenr^]  Thcyouth  ftillpcxfifts in 
VoL.IL  '  Aa  his 
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Succinis  ambages  ?    Tibi  luditur :  effluis  stmenSf  20 

Contemners     Sonat  vicium  percufla,  maligne 

Hefpondet,  viridi  non  co<Sa  fidelia  IinK>. 

Udum  &  m<Jle  lutum  es;  nunc,  nunc  properandus, &  acrf 

Fingendus  fine  fine  rota*     Sed  rurc  patcrno. 

Eft  tibi  far  modicum ;  purum,  &  fine  labc,  falinum.        25 

Kb  fiivolous  excufcs,  totally  unimprcffed  by  all  that  his  mailer 
has  faid.— '*  Blame  the  pen,  don't  blame  mc — can  any  morral 
•'  write  with  ftich  a  pen  ?*^ 

19.  "  fi^Jbo/ft  do  you  deceive  ?]  I  (hould  fixppofe,  that  coi 
▼erba  ?  is  here  ecliptical,  and  that  das>  orcxillinias  dare,  is  to 
be  enderllood.  Verba  dare  is  to  cheat  or  deceive  >  and  here 
the  philofopher  is  reprefenting  his  pupil,  who  is  franung  trivial 
excufes  for  his  unwiiUngncfs  to  ftudy,  as  a  felf-decciver — tibi 
luditur,  faith  he,  in  tht  next  line. 

19 — 20.  Tbofejhifts.^  Ambages — Ihifts,  prevaricating,  (haf- 
Hing  excufes. 

—  Repeat,]  Siiccinis.— The  verb  foccino  figniiies  to  iiug 
after  another,  to  follow  one  another  in  finging  or  faying—here 
properly  ufed,  as  expreffing  the  repetition  of  h>s  fodifli  excufes, 
which  followed  one  another,  or  which  he  might  be  faid  to  re- 
peat one  after  the  other. 

— -  'Tis  you  are  beguiled,]  Luditur  here  is  ufcd  impcHon- 
ally  ;  as  concurritur,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  Lib.  i.  1.  7. 

— —  Thought Icjs you  run  out.  J  Amcns— foolifh,  filly,  out  of 
one*s  wits  (from  a  priv.  and  mens) — fo,  unthinking,  without 
thought.  You  run  out — cfHuis— mctaph.  ft-om  a  bad  vefle],  out 
of  which  the  liquor  leaks.  You,  fooliih  and  unthinking  as  you 
are,  are  watUng  your  time  and  opportunity  of  improvement, 
little  thinking,  tliat,  lilie  the  liquor  ttv)m  a  leaky  veiTcI,  they  are 
kvfenfibly  paffing  away  from  you — your  very  life  is  gliding 
away,  and  you  heed  it  not. 

21.  TcuUl be  de/pifed.]  By  all  fobcs,  tKi irking  peopfe. 

Aput^  ^c.]     Any  veffel,  made  of  clay  that  is  not  wel!^ 

tempered — virrdi  limo,  which  is  apt  to  chap  and  crack  in  the 
fire— ^o»  co^,  not  baked  as  it  ought  to  be — will  anfwer 
badly,  when  founded  by  the  finger,  and  will  proclaim-,  by  its 
cracked  and  imperfe^  found,  its  «icfc^s. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  you,  none  will  ever  convcrfe  with  you,  or 
put  you  to>he  proof,  but  you  will  foon  make  them  fenfible  of 
your  deficiency  in  wifdom  and  learning,  and  be  the  cbje^  of 
their  contempt. 

23.  Wet  and /of t  clay.]  The  poet  ftill  continues  the  meta*. 
phor. 

A3  wet  and  foft  clay  will  take  any  imprcffionj  or  be  moulded 
o  ioio 
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^  Shifts  do  you  repeat  ?     'Tts  you  are  beguiled :  thought<» 

^  lefs  you  run  out.  20 

^*  You'll  be  defpifed.     A  pot^  the  ckiy  being  green^  not 

*  baked,  anfwers 
**  Badly,  being  ftruck,  it  founds  its  fault* 
**  You  are  wet  and  foft  clay ;  no  w^  now  you  are  to  be  haften*d, 
^*  And  to  be  formed  incefiantly  with  a  brifk  wheel.   But  ia 

**  your  paternal  eftate 
^<  You  hare  a  moderate  quantity  ofcort^  and  a  falt-cellar 

^  pure  and  without  ipot.  35 

into  any  (hape,  fo  may  you  ;  yott  are  youig,  your  underftanding 
flexible>  and  impreffible  by  inftrudion— 

■  idoneus  arti 
CuHibet :  argilli  quidvis  imitaberis  uda. 

HoR.  Epift.ii.  Lib.  iL  1.  7— &; 

23.  Ha/ten^ J, ^  Now,  now  you  are  young,  you  are  to  lofc  no 
time,  but  immediately  to  be  begun  with. 

24.  Formed  incejfantly^  \ic.'\  The  metaphor  ftill  continues. 
As  tiie  wheel  of  the  potter  turns,  without  flopping,  till  the  piece 
of  work  is  finifhed,  lb  ought  it  to  be  with  you;  yea  ought  to  be 
taught  inceffantly,  till  your  mind  is  formed  to  what  it  is  intend- 
ed, and  this  with  fb-idl  difcipline,  here  meant  by  acri  rota. 

— — .  Paternal  eftate,  fcfr.]  fiat  perhaps  you  will  fay,  **  Where 
'•  is  there  occafion  for  all  this  ?*— I  am  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
•*  have  a  fufficient  income  to  live  in  independency ;  therefore 
**  why  all  this  trouble  about  learning  ?" 

2  5 .  Moderate  fuantity,  i^c,  ]  Far  fignifics  all  manner  of  com 
which  the  land  produces  ;  here,  by  metonym.  the  land  itfelf-* 
far  modicum,  a  moderate  eftate,  a  competency. 

— ^  J  falt-cellar  wtboui  /p9t,]  The  antients  had  a  fuper- 
flition  about  fait,  and  always  placed  the  falt-cellar  iirft  on  tho 
table,  which  was  thought  to  confecrate  it ;  if  the  fait  was  for- 
gotten, it  was  looked  on  as  a  bad  omen.  The  falt-cellar  was  of 
filver,  and  defcended  from  father  to  fon— fee  Hor.  Ode  xvi. 
Lib.  ii.  1.  15^  i4«— But  here  the  falbum,  per  fynec.  feems  to 
(land  for  all  the  plate  which  this  young  man  is  fuppofed  to  have 
inherited  fix)m  his  father,  which  he  calls  pumm  and  fine  labe, 
either  from  the  purenefs  of  the  ftlver,  or  from  the  care  and 
neatnefs  with  which  it  was  kept,  or  from  the  honeft  and  fair 
means  by  which  the  father  had  obtained  that  and  all  th^  reft  of 
kis  poflei&ons. 

A  a  2  26.  fFi0f 
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Qaid  metuas  ?  cultrixqtic  foci  fecura  patella  eft. 
Hoc  fatis?  An  deceat  pulmoncm  rumperc  vends, 
Stemmate  quod  Tufco  ramum  niillenme  ducis  i 
Cenforemve  tuum  vel  quod  trabeate  falutas  f 
Ad  populum  phaleras :  ego  te  intus^  ic  in  cute,  novk       3.#' 
Non  pudet,  ad  morcm  difcinSi  vivcFc  Nattae  ? 
Sed  ftupet  hie  vitio  i  &  fibris  inerevit  opimucfr 

26.  0^ifat  can  you  fear  f\-^{z.y  yon,  who  arc  pofTcfTeJ  of*  i^ 
much  property  I 

■  lou  bave  a  Jijhy  ^r.]  Patella — a  fort  of  deep  di(h, 
with  broad  brims,  uied  to  put  portions  of  meat  in  that  were 
given  as  facrifice. 

Before  eating,  they  cutoflTfoine  part  of  the  meat,  which  wav 
£r{lf  put  into  a  pan,  then  into  the  €re,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares* 
which  flood  on  the  hearth^  and  were  fuppofed  the  guardians  of 
both  houfe  an(i  land,  and  to  fecuxe  both  from  harm  :  hence  the 
poet  lays — cultrix  fecura. 

q.  d.  You  have  no»only  a  competent  eflatc  in  land  and  goods, 
but  daily  worlhip  the  guardian  goJs,  who'will  therefore  proteOr 
both— what  need  you  fear  ? 

27-.  //  tbi$  enough  ?\  To  make  you  happy. 
m^..^  May  it  become  fou,]     Havitjg  r.cafon,  as  you  may^tfiinR; 
to  boaft  of  your  pedigree,  can  you  think  it  meet — 

—  To  bnaiyour  lungs ^  ^c."]'  To  fwcll  Up  with  pride,  till' 
you  are  ready  to  bur£E,  like  a  Aran  that  draws  too  much  air  at 
once  into  his  lungs. 

zS*.  J  thou/attdtby  ^eri'vet  Wc]  Willcfime,  for  to  millefimos,. 
antiptotis;  like  craUeate,  for  tn  trabeatus,  in  the  nexc  line*- 
Becaufe  you  can  prove  yourfcif  a  branch  of  feme  Tufcan  family, 
a  thoufand  off  from  the  common  ftock. — The  Tufcaosvwere  ac- 
counted of  rooft  anticnt  nobility.  Hbrace  obtervcs.  this,  in  mofh 
of  his  compliments  to  Maecenas,  who  wa^derhred  from  theoM 
kings  of  Tufcany.  Sec  Ode  i.  Lib.  i.  1.  r,  &•  ahfrcq. 
.  29;  Cen/ory  ^cJ]  The  Roman  knights,  attired  in  the  robe 
called  trabea,  were  fummoncd  to  appear  before  the  cenfor 
(fee  AiKsw.  Cenfor),  and  to  faloie  him  in  paffing  by,  a* 
their  names  were  cali«d  over.  They  led  their  horfes  in  their 
hand. 

Are  you  to  boaft",  fays  the  phitefophcr  to  his  pupil,  becaufe 
the  cenfor  is  your  reiatibn  (tuam),  and  that  when  you  pafs  \m 
proceffion  before  hi ro,  with  your  knight's  robe  on,  you  may 
claim  kindred  with  him? 

30.  Trappings  to  tbepecpk^l^  q.  d.  Thcfc  %it  ibr  the  igwA 

raac 
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^*  What  can  you  fear  ?  and  you  have  a  difh  a  fecure  wor- 

**  Ihippcr  of  the  hearth." — 
*^  Is  this  enough  I   Or  may  it  become  you  to  break  your 

^*  lungs  with  wind> 
*^  Becaufe  you,  a  thoulandth,  derive  a  branch  from  a  Tuf«* 

•*canllock; 
'*  Or  becaufe  robed  you  faSute  the  cenlbr  (as)  yours  ?— 
*^  Trappings  to  the  peoplcr— I  know  you  intimately  and 

*'  thorougMy.  30 

^^  Does  it  not  (hame  you  to  live  after  the  manner  of  diiTo-- 

**  lute  Natta  ? 
^  But  he  is  ftupefied  with  vice,  rich  fat  hath  increaied  in  his 


rant  vulgar  to  admire.  The  ornaments  of  your  drtfs  yea  may 
^exhibit  to  the  mob  ;  they  will  he  pleafed  with  hch  gewgaws, 
and  refped  you  accordingly. 

The  word  phalcrsc  -arum,  figniflcs  trappings,  or  oroamentiu 
Ibr  horfes ;  alio  a  fore  of  ornameot  worne  by  the  knights : 
"but  (heie  no  more  cnochled  the  man»  thaa  ihofe  did  the 
horfc. 

30.  /  ^jw^v  joM  intiaafefy,  (sTr.]  In£(fe  and  oat,  as  we  fay^ 
jherefpre  you  can't  deceive  me. 

31-  Doi'j  ii  n$i  foaoif  jM,  l^c,']  Do  yoo  feci  no^ame  at 
your  way -of  life,  you  ihat  are  boaiHng  of  your  binh,  fortune* 
and  quaiity,  a&d  y<:t  leading  the  life  oT  a  low  profligate  mecha- 
nic? 

Natta  fignifics  one  ofa  forry,  racan  occupation,  a  dirty  mecha- 
nic. Bux  hese  the  p««t  means  foinehody  of  this  name,  or  at  leaft 
who  dciervcd  k  by  his  proBigate  Anl  worthlcfs  character.  See 
Hon  Sat.  VI.  Lib.  i.  K  124;  and  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  I.  ^5. 

32,  He  isjtupcficd  with  *v/f*.]  He  has  not  all  his  iacaltiea 
clears  and  capable  of  difccrnment^  as  you  have»  therefore  is 
more  excufable  tlian  you  are.  By  long  coatraded  habits  of 
vice  he  has  llnpeBt-d  himfelf. 

— —  Faf  bath  incnaftd^  \ScJ\  Pingue,  for  pin^uedo.  Tbeib 
words  are,  1  conceive,  to  be  taken  in  a  moral  fenfe;  and  by 
£bris,  the  inwartls  or  intrails,  is  to  be  undeHtood  the  mind  and 
uoderftanding,  the  judgment  and  confcience^  the  inward  man« 
which,  like  a  body  overwhelmed  with  fat,  are  rendered  tfkrpid^ 
dull,  and  (lupid,  fo  as  to  have  no  fenfe  and  feeling  of  the  attorn 
pf  evil  remaining.    See  Pf.  cxix.  70^  former  part« 

Aa3  33.  Ifc 
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Pinguc :  caret  culpa :  ncfcit  quid  perdat :  &  alta 
Dcmerfus,  fumma  rurfus  non  bullit  in  undsU 

Magnc  pater  divurn,  fevos  punire  tyrannos  JS 

Haud  alia  ratione  vclis,  cum  dira  libido 
Moverit  ingenium,  ferventi  tin<aa  veneno: 
«  Virtutcm  videant^  intabefcantque  relida/ 
Amie  inagis  Siculi  gemuerunt  aera  juvenci.; 
£t  magis,  auratis  pendens  laqueartbus,  enfis  40 

Purpureas  fubter  cervices  terruit,  '  imus, 
*  Imus  praecipites/  quam  £i  fibi  dicat ;  &  intus 

33*  He  is  not  u  ilame.']  i.  e.  Comparatively.  See  Juv.  Sat  li. 
1.15—19. 

He  hows  not,  Wc]     He  is  infenfible  of  the  fad  conie-. 

quences  of  vice,  fuch  as  the  iofs  of  reputation,  and  of  die  com- 
forts of  a  virtuous  life.  He  has  neither  judgment  to  guide  him» 
nor  confcience  to  reprove  him. 

34.  Overrwheime^.]  Sunk  into  the  very  depths  of  vice,  like 
•one  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  tea. 

34,  Bubble  again,  ^c]  i.  e.  He  does  not  emerge,  rife  up 
again.  Metaph.  from  divers,  who  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and,  when  they  rife  again,  make  a  bubbling  of  the  far- 
face  as  they  approach  the  top. 

Therefore,  O  young  man,  beware  of  imitating,  by  thine 
idlenefs  and  mifpending  of  time,  this  wretched  man,  left  thou 
ftouidft  bring  thyfelf  into  the  fame  deplorable  Aate. 

36.  By  any  other  way.']  Thail  by  giving  them  a  fight  of  the 
charms  of  that  virtue,  which  they  have  forfaken,  and  to  which 
they  cannot  attain.     Haud  velis-i-i.  e.  noli. 

■■■  When  dire  luft,  ^f.]    When  they  find  their  evil  paffions 
exciting  them  to  adks  of  tyranny .  See  Ai  n  s  w.  Libido,  N«  i .  3. 

37.  Imbued  with  fervent  poi/on^']  Tin£ta«»-imbued,  full  of^ 
libounding  (met.)  with  the  inflaming  venom  of  cruelty,  whicl; 
may  be  called  the  poifon  of  the  mind,  baletul  and  fatal  as  poi- 
fon  in  its  deftru6iive  influence. 

38^.  L^  them  fee  virtue]  Si  virtus  humanis  oculis  confpice- 
'retur,  miros  amores  excitaret  fui.  Sen  eg.  This  would  be  the 
cafe  with  the  good  and  virtuous :  but  it  would  have  a  contrary 
¥fB:6t  towards  fuch  as  are  here  mentioned  ;  it  would  fill  theiA 
with  horror  and  difmay,  and  infli(^  fuch  remorfc  and  4tings  of 
confcience,  as  to  prove  the  greatefl  torment  which  they  cooli 
lendtxre. 
.    wmmm'het  them  fine  awa^,]  for  the  lofs  of  that  Which  they 
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^'  Inwards :  he  is  not.to  blame :  he  knows  not  what  he  may 

^^  Jofe,  and  with  the  deep 
**  Overwhelmed,  he  does  not  bubble  agaio  at  the  top  of  the 

«  water." 
Great  father  of  gods !  will  not  to  puni(h  cruel  35 

Tyrants  by  any  other  way,  when  fell  defirc 
Shall  ilir  their  difpofition,  imbued  with  fervent  poifon ; 
Let  them  fee  virtue,  and  let  them  pine  away,  it  being  left* 
Did  the  brafs  of  the  Sicilian  bullock  groan  more. 
Or  the  fword  hanging  from  the  golden  ceiling,  did  it      40 
More  affright  the  purple  neck  underneath ;  "  I  go, 
**  I  go  headlong,"  (tlian  if  any  one  fl:iouLl  fay  to  himfelf) 

and,  Vt^ithin 

have  forfaken  anddefpifed,  as  well  as  from  the  defpak  of  ever 
retrieving  it. 

38.  h  being hft.'\  i.e.  Virtute  reliaa.  Abl.  abfof. 

39.  The  S^ . v/i '/jn  IhJicck ^ISc,'^  A 1 1  udi ng  10  the  ftory  of  Phala^ 
jWs  brazen  bull.  Perillus,  an  Athenian  artificer,  made  aEgure 
of  a  bull  in  brais»  and  gave  it  to  Phalam»  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  as 
an  engine  of  torment :  the  bull  was  hollow  ;  a  man  put  into 
it,  and  let  over  a  large  fire>  would,  as  the  brafs  heated  and  .tor- 
mented him,  make  a  noiic  which  might  befuppofcd  to  imitate  the 
roaring  of  a  bull.  The  tyrant  accepted  the  prelent,  and  ordered 
the  expeiimcnt  to  be  firlt  tried  on  the  inventor  himfelf.  Con\p. 
Juv.  Sat.  XV.  |22»  note. 

40.  The  pword  banging,  ^c]  Damocles,  the  flatterer  of 
Dionyfius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  having  greatly  extolled  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  monarchs,  was  ordered,  thai  he  might  be  convinced  of 
his  miibke,  to  be  attired,  as  a  king,  in  royal  apparel ;  to  be  (bat- 
ed at  a  table  fpred'with  the  ^hoiceil  viands,  but  withal,  to  have 
a  naked  fwurd  hung  over  his  head,  fufpended  by  a  f;ngle  hair^ 
witii  t|ie  point  downwards ;  which  fo  terrified  Damocles,  that  he 
could  neither  talk  cf  the  dainties,  nor  take  any  pleafure  in  hi# 
magnificent  attendance. 

41.  Furp-ewiky  bV.]  i.  e.  Damocles,  who  was  placed  under 
the  point  of  the  fufpended  fword,  and  magnificently  arrayed  iu 
royal  purple  garments.  Melon. — Purpureas  cervices^  forpur- 
purea^m  ccrviccm— fynec. 

4i_2.  **.  J goy  1  go,  ^V.]  A  peribn  within  the  bull  of  Pha- 
laris  would  not  utter  more  dreadful  groans ;  nor  one  feated  like 
Damocles,  under  the  (harp  point  of  a  fword,  fufpended  over  his 
head  by  afir.gle  horfe-hair,  would  not  feci  more  uneafy,  than  th^ 
man  who  i4  cefpcratc  with  guilt,  fo  as  to  give  himfelf  over  for 

Aa  4  loft.* 
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Paileat  infclix,  quod  proxima  nefciat  uxor  ? 

Saepe  oculos,  memini,  tangebam  parvus  olivO) 
Grandia  ii  noUem  morituri  verba  Catonts  45 

Dicere,  non  fano  multum  laudanda  magiftroi 
Quae  pater  addudis  fud^ans^audiret  amicis: 
Jure  i  etenim  id  fummum,  quid  dexter  fenio  ferrety 
Scire  erat  in  vote ;  damaofa  canicula  quantum 
Raderet ;  anguftse  coUo  non  faliier  orcae ;  50 

loft,  and  to  have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  than,  '*  I  am  going,  I  am 
•*  plunging  headlong  into  deflruflion,  nothing  can  fave  me." 

42— -3.  Within  unhappy.}  Having  an  hell,  as  it  were,  in  hii 
cbnicience. 

43.  TurnpaJe,]  Pallco  literally  (jgnifies  to  be  pale — as  this 
often  arifes  from  fear  and  dread,  palleo  is  uied  to  denote  feariDg« 
to  fbmd  in  fear  of,  per  meton.  So  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  xxvii« 
I.  27--8. 

Mediafque  fraades 

Palluit  audax. 

In  the  above  paiTage  of  Horace,  palleo,  thoogh  a  verb  neuter^ 
is  ufcd  aftively,  as  here  by  Perfius ;  likewife  before.  Sat,  i. 
1.  124,  where  palles  is  ufed  metonymically  for  hard  flodyiag, 
which  occaiions  ^alenefs  of  countenance. 

— — ■  Nearefiwi/e,  ^f.]  His  conf^pience  tormented  with  tho 
guilt  of  crimes,  which  he  dares  not  reveal  to  the  neareli  friend 
that  he  has,  not  even  to  the  wife  of  his  bofom,  who  is  nearcft  of 
all. 

44.  Bi/mior'J  my  eyes^  £sfr.]  The  philofophcr  here  refatct 
Ibme  of  his  boyilh  pranks.  I  ufed,  fays  he,  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,  and  had  not  a  mind  to  learn  my  lefTon,  to  put  oil  into  my 
eyes,  to  make  them  look  bleary,  that  my  mafter  might  fuppole 
they  really  were  fo,  and  excafe  me  my  tafk. 

4i;.-.»6.  Great  words  of  dying  Cato,^  Cato  of  Utica  is  here 
i^eant,  who  killed  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Julias  Caefar,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  His  fuppofed  laft 
deliberation  with  himfelf  before  his  death,  whether  be  ihoQl4 
flab  hipifelf,  or  fail  into  the  hands  of  C»far,  was  given  as  « 
theme  for  the  boys  to  write  on  ;  then  they  were  to  get  the  d^. 
damation,  which  they  compofed,  by  heart,  and  repeat  it  by  way 
of  exercifipg  them  in  eloquence^^ 

46.  Much  to  heprai/ed, }  Jt  was  the  cuftom  for  tKe  parents  iai 
their  friends  to  attend  on  thefeexercifes  of  their  children,  whicti 
the  mafter  was  Aire  to  commend  verv  highly,  by  way  of  flatter- 
Ing  the  parents  with  a  notion  of  tnc  progrefs  and  abiiities  i^ 
their  chiidrep^  not  wit^stout  fome  view«  that  the  parents  fhovid 

coapliae^ 
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Unhappy,  (hould  turn  pale  at  what  his  neareft  wUe  muft  b« 
ignorant  of? 
.  I  remember,  that  I,  a  little  boy,  often  befmear'd  myeycf  • 

with  oil,    ' 
Jf  I  was  unwilling  to  learn  the  groat  words  of  dying      4J 
Cato,  much  to  be  praifed  by  my  inf^ne  mafter  j 
Which  my  father  would  hoar  fweating,  with  the  fiien^s  ht. 

brought : 

\V  ith  reafyn ;  for  it  was  the  height  of  my  wifli  to  know  what 

The  lucky  fice  would  bring,  how  much  the  miichievous  ace 

Would  fcrape  off— not  to  be  deceived  by  the  neck  of  the 

narrow  jar—  rq 

compliment  the  mafter  on  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  widiU^ 
fcholars. 

46.  In/ane.]  This  does  not  mean  that  the  mafter  was  madj, 
but  that,  in  commeading  and  praifing  fucb  puerile  perform^ 
^nces,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he  did  it^  he  did  00c  aft 
like  one  that  was  quite  in  his  right  fenfes. 

47.  S'wea/ing'^]  i.e.  With  the  eagernefs  and  agitatimi  of 
his  mind,  that  I  might  acquit  myfelf  well  before  him  and  the 
friends  v^ich  he  might  brin^  to  hear  me  declaim.  See  above, 
vote  on  1.46,  N^i. 

48.  fyit/?  rea/on,  ^r.J  Jure-*-not  without  caufe.-p-q.  d.  My 
-father  might  well  fweat  with  anxiety,  for  inftead  of  ftodying  how 

€Q  acquit  myfelf  with  credit  on  thefe  occaiions,  it  wa^thehdghc 
of  my  ambition  to  know  the  chances  0/  the  dice,  play  at  chack» 
and  whip  a  top,  better  than  any  other  boy, 

49.  Lufkyficty  ^r.]  Dexter,  lucky,  fortunate<-*from  dexter^ 
the  right  hand,  which  was  fuppofed  the  lucky  ftde«  as  finiflcr. 
|he  left,  was  accounted  unlucky. 

7'he  fice"»-the  fix— the  higheft  number  on  the  dice,  whic^ 
won. 

M'tfcbte^ous  aci^  (^r.]  The  cce  was  the  unlackieftchiow 

on  the  dice,  and  loft  all*    See  Ainsw.  CaDicula,.N"  5. 

It  was  the  fummit  of  his  wiih  to  be  able  to  calculate  th^ 
ehances  of  the  dice;  as,  what  he  ftio^ld  win  by  throwing  a  &k^ 
and  what  he  (hould  lofe  if  he  threw  an  ace.  How  much  a  fice, 
ferret,  might  bring,  i.  e.  add,  contribute  to  his  winniogs-^bow 
much  the  ace,  raderet,  might  fcrape  o^,  t.  e.  dimin](h>  or  t^ke 
away  from  them.  Metaph.  from  dimioiftuog  a  thing,  or  Id', 
ftnitig  its  bulk  by  fcraping  it. 

50.  Ntttk  of  tb§  n0uro^i^Jar,]    Orca^gniBes  a  jar,  or  Jike 
,  earthen 
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l^^eu  quis  callidior  buxum  torquere  flagello. 

Haud  cibi  inexpertum,  curvos  deprendere  mores  ; 
Quseque  do6ec  fapiens,  braccatis  iliita  Medis, 
Porticus:  infomnis  quibus  &  detonfa  juventus 
JnvigUaC,  filiquis  &  grandt  pafta  polenta.  ^g 

£t  tibi,  qux  Satnios  deduxit  littera  ramos, 
Surgentem  dextro  monftravit  liinice  callem. 
Stertis  ^dhuc  ?  laxumque  caput,  compjge  foluta, 

earthen  vefTel,  which  had  a  long  narrow  neck :  the  boys  ufed  tB 
fix  the  bottom  in  the  ground,  and  try  to  chuck,  from  a  Uttle 
diftance,  nuts,  or  almonds,  into  the  mouth ;  thole  which  they 
i;bucked  in  were  their  own,  and  thofe  which  mifled  the  xnouth^ 
and  fell  on  the  ground,  they  loft. 

X  made  it  my  ftudy,  fays  he,  to  underftand  the  game  of  the 
^ica,  and  to  chuck  fo  dextroufly  as  not  to  rniit  the  mouth,  how- 
ever narrow  the  neck  might  be. 

51.  7J}0  Uf.]  Buxas — lit.  the  box-tree,  box-wood. — As  the 
children's  tops  were  made  of  this,  therefore,  per  meton.  it  is  ofed 
to  denote  a  top,  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe  made  of  box- wood. 
Confidently  with  his  plaQ>  he  was  determined  to  excel,  even  ia 
whipping  a  top. 

52.  lJM€xp^rienfed,l^c.^  The  philofopher  makes  nfe  of  what 
he  has  been  faying,  by  way  of  rcmonftrance  wirh  his  pupil.— 
You,  fays  he,  are  not  a  child  as  I  was  then,  therefore  it  does  not 
become  yov  P  invent  excufes  to  avoid  your  itadies,  in  order  to 
follow  childilh  amufements— you  know  better,  you  have  beeu 
taught  the  precepts  of  wiidom  and  moral  philofophy,  and  know 
by  experience  thedlfFerenee  between  right  and  wrong. 

Croohd  morals.}     Morals  which  deviate  from  the  ftrait 

rule  of  right.  Metaph.  from  things  that  are  bent,  bowed, 
crooked,  and  out  of  a  ftrait  line. 

53.  Wife  port  icoJ]  Meton.  the  place  where  wifdom  is  taught, 
put  ibr  the  teachers.  The  Stoics  were  fo  called,  from  ro«,  a  por- 
tico in  Athens,  fpacious,  and  finely  embellilhed,  where  they  ufed 
to  meet  and  difpute. 

Da<ivb*d  oyer,  tff .]     On  the  walls  of  the  portico  were 

painted  the  battles  of  the  Meclc5  and  Periians  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  their  kings  Xerxes  and  Darius,  were  defeated 
by  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and  Them iftocles,  Athenian  generals, 
at  Marathon,  Thermopylx,  and  on  tht  coaft  of  Salamis. 

r— —  Tnnvzer^d  Medes»]  The  bracca  was  a  peculiar  drcfs  of 
the  Medes,  which,  like  trowzers,  reached  A-ooi  the  loins  to  the 
ankics.     See  Juv.  Sat.  ii.  I.  169,  note. 

54.  Wkich^\  i*e.  The  things  taught  by  the  Stoics. 

^4.  Skipltfs 
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>f  or  that  any  one  fhould  whirl  more  fkilfdiny  Che  top  with  a 
fcourge. 
It   is  not  a  thing  unexperienceJ^  to  you,  to  difcover 
crqoked  morals. 
And  the  thin  ;s  which  the  wife  portico,  dawb'd  over  with 

the  trowzer'd  Mcdcr, 
Teaches,  which  the  flcepLfs  and  (home  youth 
Mr^atch  over,  fed  with  bean-pcds  and  a  great  pudding:   55 
And  to  thee,  the  letter,  which  hath  fever'd  the  Samiai) 

branches, 
Hath  fhewn  the  path  rifmg  with  the  right-*haad  limit. 
Po  you  ftill  faore?  and  does  your  Islk,  head,  with  loofen'i 
joining, 


54 
diicip 


;4.  Sleep fe/syoufh,]     The  young  men  who  follow  the  Ibift 
:ipline  of  the  Stoics,  and  allow  ihemftlves  but  little  flecp^ 
watching  over  their  llud;es  night  and  day. 

—  S/jorne.]  After  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  who  did  not 
fufFer  their  hair  to  grow  long.     See  juv.  Sat.  ii.  1.  14, 15. 

55.  Beaa-po^is.]  Slliqua  is  the  hufk.pod,  or  ihell  of  a  bean^ 
pea,  or  the  like  ;  alfo  the  pulfe  therein  :  put  here  tp  denote  the 
moil  fimple  and  frugal  diet.     Juv.  Sat.  xi.  1.  59* 

" — r-  -rf  great  puMffg»]  Pol  en  ta-r- barley-  flour,  dried  at  tho 
fire  and  fried,  after  foakingia  water  all  night.  AiNsvy.  This 
made  a  fort  of  fried  pudding,  01  cakc^  and  was  a  kiud  of  coarij^ 
food. 

56.  jfiid/o  ihee^  the  Utter 9  ts'r.]  The  two  horns,  or  branches, 
^s  rerfius  calls  thera,  of  the  letter  Y,  were  chofen,  by  Pythago- 
ras, to  dcmonllraie  the  two  different  paths  of  virtue  and  vice, 
the  right  branch  leading  to  the  former,  the  left  to  the  latter ; 
it  was  therefore  called  his  letter:  and  Perfius  calls  the  two 
branches,  into  which  the  Y  div  ides  itfelf,  Samios,  from  Samos,  an 
idand  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  Pythagoras  was  born,  who  hence 

^was  called  il^c  Samian  philofopher,  and  the  Y  the  Samian  letter. 

57.  5/^uvz  th path  rijinp,  ^f.]  i.  e.  He  had  been  well  in- 
flrucled  in  the  dodkrine  of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  way  to 
vinue. 

Litera  Pythagorae  difcriminc  feSa  bicprni, 
Humanap  vita?  fpecicm  prapferre  videtur.      Mart. 

58.  DoyoufliUfnon,']  Thou,  who  baft  been  taught  better 
things,  from  Uie  principles  and  pra^ices  of  the  Stoics  and  Py- 
thagoreans, art  thou  f]ee()ing  till  a  1  moil  noon.     See  1. 4. 

—  Tour  lax  bead,  ^V.]  In  fleep,  the  mufcles  which  raifc 
the  h^ad,  and  k^ep  it  upright^  are  all  relajced^  fo  that  the  head 

wili 
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/Ofciut  hcftcrnuoFi,  diiTutis  undique  malis  ? 

Eft  aliquld  quo  tcndis,  &  in  quod  dirigis  arcum?  60 

An  paflim  fequeris  corves  teftaque  lutoque^ 

Securus  quo  pes  ferat,  atque  ex  tempore  viyis? 

Helleborum  fruftj^  cum  J4ai  cutis  xgra  xumcbit, 
Pofcentes  vidoas,     Vcnienti  ocurrite  morbo; 
£t  quid  opus  Cratero  magiios  promittcre  montes  i  ^£ 

Piicite,  6  miferi  !  &  CAufas  cognofcite  rcrum : 
Qjjid  fumus  \  &  quidnam  viiStAiri  gignimur :  ordo 
Quis  datus :  &  metac  qua  incllis  flextis,  &  undse* 

will  nod,  and  drop>  as  if  it  had  notliing  toconSne  it  in  its  places 
this  is  often  feen  in  people  who  fieep  as  they  iit. 

59.  Ymjun,  l^c.']  From  the  fleepinefs  and  fatigue  occafiooc4 
by  ye(lerday*s  debaach  are  you  yawning  as  if  your  jaws  wcie 
fipped  afunder  ?  Piflutis — naetaph.  from  the  parting,  cm* 
'jg;aping«  of  things  fewed  together>  when  aniUtcbed,  or  ripp«d 
afunder.     Mala  iignifies  either  the  cheek »  or  the  jaw- hone. 

Ofcitajt  heileraam*  Gr;acci&xu — q.  d.  Yawn  forth  yeilerday'f 
debauch. 

Ofcitando  evaporat,  &  cxiormit  btAenitm  cnpolam. 

Marshal. 

60.  Is  there  any  things  C^^.]  Have  yop  any  purfiutj  end*  «r 
point  in  view? 

—  DireH yeur  Be^?1    What  do  you  aim  at?    Metapl^ 
^aken  from  an  archer's  aiming  at  a  roarL 

61.  Follcnu  crews i  l^c,"]  Or  do  you  ramble  about,  you  know 
not  why,  nor  whither,  like  idle  bcy5,  that  foIk)w  crows  to  pelt 
them  with  potfhcrds  and  mod,  in  order  to  take  them  ?— (as  *-e 
ibonld  fay,  co  lay  fait  upon  their  tails.)  A  proverbial  exprefion 
to  denote  vain,  unprofitable,  and  fooliih  purfuits. 

62.  Li've  from  the  tinff']  Ex  tempore — without  any  fixed 
or  premeditated  plan,  and  looking  no  iarther  than  jvft  tbe  pre* 
fcnt  moment. 

63.  In  njain  beiUhon,  &?r.]  The  herb  hellebore  was  ac* 
cotmted  a  great  cleanfcr  of  Doxious  humours,  therefore  admi* 
niftered  in  dropfics. 

When  the  flan  is  fwoln  with  a  dropfy,  it  is  too  late  to  begm 
with  remedies,  in  very  many  cafes. 

64.  Prt'vent^  ISc."]  The  wifeft  way  is  to  prevent  the  dilbrdct- 
by  avoiding  the  caufesof  it,  or  by  checking  its  £rft  approtcbe** 

^ccurrite-^mcet  it  in  its  way  to  attack  you. 

Principiis  obfta  :  fer6  medicina  paratur, 

C^m  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras,         Ori  d. 

65.  What 
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Yawn  from  what  happctf d  yefterday,  with  cheeks  unfewll 

in  aU  parts  i 
Is  there  any  thing  whither  you  tend?  and  to^whaf  do  you 
dirtSt  your  bow  ?  (fp' 

Or  do  you  follow  crows  upatnt  down  mlk  a  podherd  and 

mud^ 
Carelels  whither  yoar  foot  may  carry  yoit ;  and  do  you  liver 
from  the  lime  ? 
In  Tain  hellebore,  whenrtow^the  (ickly  fttn  fhall  f//eI1, 
You  may  fee  peof^e  afklng  for.  Prevent  the  coming  difedfe  ; 
And  what  need  is  there  to  promife  gvea^  mountaiAS  to 
Gaterus  ?  65 

Learn,  Omiferable  creatures,  and  know  the  caufes  of  things. 
What  wc  are,  and  what  wc  are  engendered  to  live :  what  order 
I»  given,  and  by  what  way  the  turning  of  the  goal,  and  ot 
the  water,  may  be  eafy  r 

65 .  ff%i&  need  h  ihere^  £rfr.}  What  need  hare  you  to  let  the* 
£ftemper  get  fach  an  head,  as  that  you  may  be  offering  moun- 
Cains  oi  gold  for  a  cure.  Crateras  was  the  phyfician  of  Au^ 
^flus — put  here  for  any  fantdas  and  fkilful  praAitioner. 

Thepoetj  here^isfpeaking  figuratively » and  meanr,that  what 
be  fays  of  the  diilempers  of  the  body  ihould  be  applied  to  thofe 
of  the  mind  ;  of  which  all  he  f»y»  is  equally  true.  ^ 

>,  The  firft  approaches  of  vice  are  to  be  watched  agamll,  and 
their  progrcfs  prevented ;  othcrwife,if  drfregardcd  till  advanced 
into  habits,  they  may  be  too  obftinate  for  care.  Comp.  L  3  2—4. 

66.  team  J  fcfr.J  Here  the  philbfopher  applies  what  he  has 
been  (aying,  by  way  of  reproof  and  remonftrance^  in  a  way  of 
inferencr-*— Learn  then,  fay&  he,  ye  imferable  youths,  who  are 
givrng  way  to  flotb,  i<^lenef9v  and  negleft  of  your  ftudies— 
learn,  before  it  be  too  late,  the  caufes,  the  final  caufes  of  things* 
which  are  the  great  objects  of  moral  phtlofophy,  which  teacheth 
0s  the  caufes  and  purpofes  for  which  all  things  were  made. 

67.  What  loe  ari.\  Both  as  to  body  and  foul ;  bow  frail  and 
trwifitory  as  U^  the  one>  how  noble  and  exalted  as  to  the  other. 

What  *w€  are  engender* d^  HcJ]     To  what  end  and  pur- 

pofc  we  are  begotten*  in  order  to  live  in  this  world,  and  what 
life  we  are  to  lead. 

67.^8.  fFbat  ordkr  h  gt'Vin^l  In  what  rank  or  degree  of 
life  we  are  placed. 

68.  Bjf  'wkot  waj  the  turning,  (^r.]    Metaph.  to  denote  the 

wife^ 


Qois  modus  argento :  quid  fas  optare :  quid  nfper 

Utile  nummus  habet :  patrix,  canTque  propincfuis,  yo 

Q^iantctm  clargiri  deceat:  quem  te  Deus  eflc 

Juffit ;  &c  humana  qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re — 

Difce  :  nee  invldeas^  quod  multa  fidelia  putct 

In  locuplcte  penu^  defenfis  pingUibus  Umbris; 

£t  piper,  &  periiae,  Mnrii  ^onunienta  ciientis :  75 

wire,  well-ordered,  and  \vell-dire6led  management,  and  right 
condud  of  oar  affairs  \  as  charioreers  in  the  circus  uCed  all  their 
care  and  management  in  turning  the  meta>  or  goal,  (6  as  to  avoid 
touching  it  too  nearly.  To  touch  it  with  the  inward  wheel  of  the 
chariot,  yet  Ut  as  but  to  touch  i(,  was  the  choice  art  of  the  cbj> 
rioteer ;  this  they  called  Aringere  metam ;  as  to  efcape  the 
danger  in  the  performance  of  it  they  called  evicarc  mctam. 

Metaque  fervidis 
Evitara  rotis.        Ho  a.  Ode  i. 

If  they  performed  not  this  very  dextronfly,  they  were  in  danger 
of  having  the  chariot  and  theinielvcs  dafhed  to  pieces. 

68.  And  of  the  <waterJ\  Another  metaphor  10  the  fame  par- 
poTe^  alluding  to  the  naumachi^i',  or  ihip- races,  whet-sin  tn^rc 
were  likewife  placed  mct«e ;  and  the  chief  art  wus,  when  they 
icarae  to  the  meta,  to  tack  their  Ihip  fo  dc^itroufly,  as  to  fail  as 
near  as  pofliLlc  round -it,  yet  fo  as  to  avoid  running  againft  ic 
See  iEn.  v.  1 29 — 3 1 . 

Il  was  one  part  of  moral  philo/bphy,  to  teach  the  attainment  of 
the  beft  end,  by  thefafcil,  caficil,  and  beil  means,  avoiding  all 
difficulties  and  dangers  as  much  as  pofllble. 

69.  What  meafure  to  ntofrey.]  What  iimirs  or  bounds  to  put 
to  our  dciires  after  it,  fo  as  to  avoid  covetocfaefs. 

If'/jat  it  is  right  to  lu/Jh.]  Or  pray  for.  Gee  8at.  ii.  per 

tot. 

69 — 70.  Rough  rnoneyt  ^c]  The  true  ufe  of  money,  for  this 
alone  can  make  it  useful.  Afpcr  nummus  is  coined  gold  or  £]«. 
ver ;  fo  called  from  the  foughnefs  which  is  raift:d  on  the  furface 
by  the  figures  or  letters  Ilamped  on  it. 

Not  only  moneys  but  all  wrought  or  chafed  filver  or  gold,  is 
fignified  by  the  epithet  afper. 

Vafa-afpera.  Juv.  Sat.  xi%'.  L  6i* 

Cymbiaque  argento  perfeAa  atquc  afper  a  fjgnis. 

iEn.  V.  1.  267. 

70.  Our  country,  ^r.]  What  wc  owe,  and,  conufqueatly, 
what  it  becomes  us  to  pay,  to  our  country,  our  relatious,  aud 
fxicods»  &:c. 

71.  fnom 
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What  meafure  to  monty — what  it  is  right  to  wifh«-wh3t 

rough 
Money  has  that  is  ufefulc    To  our  country,  and  to  dear 

relation?,  7a 

How  much  it  may  become  to  give ;  whom  the  Deity  cpm- 

mindcd 
Thee  to  be,  and  in  what  part  thou  art  placed  in  the  human 

fyftem— 
Learn : — nor  be  envious,  that  many  a  jar  flinks 
In  a  rich  ftore,  the  fat  Umbrians  being  defended. 
And  pepper,  and  gammons  of  bacon,  the  monuments  of  a 

Marfian  client,  n^ 

71.  Whom  the  Deity  ctmmanded,  l^c,"]  Quern— what  manner 
of  perfon  it  is  the  will  of  heaven  you  fhould  be  in  your  (latioo. 

72.  In  ^jj bat  part  placed,  l^c,"]  Locatus.  Metaph.  from  the 
placing  people  according  to  their  rank  on  the  benches  at  the 
tlieatres ;  or  from  foldiers,  who  are  placed  in  particular  (lations, 
as  centinels,  &c.  which  they  mud  not  forfake,  but  by  leave>  or 
drder,  of  the  commander.  Thus  the  Stoics  taught,  that  every 
man  was  placed,  or  (lationed,  in  fomedeilined  part  of  the  human 
fyHem  (humana  re)  which  he  mull  not  quit  at  his  own  will  and 
pleafurc,  but  folely  by  the  pcrmiflion  or  command  of  the  Deity. 

73.  Learn. "]  Get  a  thorough,  pradical  knowledge  of  the 
above-mentioned  important  particulars,  and  then  you  need  not 
envy  any  body. 

—  Ajar  flinks,  l^cJ]  Nor  envy  any  great  lawyer  the  pre-' 
lents  which  ate  made  him,  of  fuch  quantities  of  provifions,  thae 
they  grow  flale  and  putrid  before  he  can  confume  them.  Pe^ 
nus  -i,  or  *us,  f^gniiies  a  ilore  of  proviiions^  Ai  nsw. 

74.  Fat  Umbrians. '\  The  Umbrian  and  the  Marfian  were 
the  moil  plentiful  of  all  the  provinces  in  Italy. 

■  Being  defended'^']  Ably  and  ftrenuoufly,  in  fome  great 
caufe,  in  which  they  were  defcn dents— they  fent  prefents  of  pro- 
vificns  to  their  counfel,  and  this  in  fuch  qwantkies,  that  they 
could  not  ufe  them  while  they  were  good. 

75.  And  pepper  ^lic.'\  And  that  there  is  pepper,  &c,  inrthc 
lawyer's  ftore. — The  poet  means  to  ridicule  fuch  vile  prefents,  as 
after  him  Juvenal  did.     See  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  11 9-— 21. 

•  — —  iW<0//a7w/»/j,  ^c]  Monumentum,  ormonimentum  (froni 
moneo)  a  memorial  of  any  perfon  or  thing.  The  poet  calls 
thefe  prefents  of  the  Maruana,  moniments,  or  memorials  of 
them,  becaufe  they  were  the  produce  of  their  country,  iind  be- 
fpake  from  whence  they  came  as  prefents,  to  refrefh  their  coun. 

fel's 
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Maenaque  quod  prima  nondum  defeceritorca. 

Hie  aliquis  de  gente  hircofa  centurionum, 
Dicat ;  ^^  Quod  fapio,  fatis  eft  mihi :  non  ego  euro 
"  Eflc  quod  Arcefdas,  aeruninofique  Solone% 
*^  Obftipo  capite>  &  5gentes  lumine  terrain  }  &• 

^  Murmura  cum  Tecum,  &  rabiofa  fdentia  rodunt, 
^  Atque  ezporredlo  trutinantur  verba  labdlo^ 

Cd*8  memory  concerning  his  Marfian  clients,  who  were,  per* 
haps,  plaincifFs  in  the  caufe  againti  the  Umbri, 

j6.  Becatt/e  the  pilchard,  ^f.]  Becaufc  a  fecond  jar  of 
ittcklcd  herrings,  or  pilchards^  was  fent,  before  the  firft  (hat  had 
Deen  fent  was  all  ufed. 

What  fi(h  the  maena  was  is  not  certain,  bat  fomething,  we 
may  fuppofe,  of  the  herring,  pilchard,  or  anchovy  kind,  which 
was  pickled,  and  put  up  in  jars. 

The  Stoics  were  no  friends  to  the  lawyers ;  not  that  they  con* 
demned  the  profeffion  itfeif,  but  becaufe  it  indaced  men  to  fell 
their  voices,  in  order  to  gratify  their  covetous  de/ire  of  gain, 
whichjby  the  way,  could  not  be  very  confiderablc,  ifitconfiHed 
cmly  in  fach  fees  as  are  above  mentioned.   Comp.  Juv.  Sat.  vii. 

lOO — 121. 

However,  Perfius  makes  his  philofopher,  in  his  difcourfe  to  hi< 

Eapils,  take  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  lawyers,  with  no 
ttle  contempt  and  feverity,  by  telling  the  young  men,  that,  if 
poffefled  of  all  the  valuable  principles  of  moral  philofbphy,  they 
need  not  envy  the  fees  of  the  lawyers,  which,  by  the  way,  he  re- 
prefents  in  the  moil  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light. 

77.  Here  fome  cne,  1^l\]  The  poet,  here,  reprelents  the  phi* 
lolbpher  as  anticipating  fome  objedions  which  might  be  made 
to  his  doQrines,  on  the  fubjefl  of  ftudying  p'  •  oiophy,  which 
he  does,  by  way  of  anfwering  them  ;  and  thus  ae  fatiriz^s  the 
negleft  and  contempt  of  philofophy  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
Ihews  the  lallacy  and  abfurdicy  of  their  arguments  againll  it. 

■  Stinking  cen/unons,]  Hircofus,  from  hlrcus,  a  goat,  ^g- 
nifies  (linking,  rammifh,  fmelling  like  a  ^oat. 

The  centurions,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Roman  feldiery, 
were  very  flovcn^r,  fcldom  pulled  oiF  their  clothes,  and  wore 
their  beards,  which  they  negleded,  fo  that,  by  the  nailinefs  of 
their  perfons,  they  fmelt  rank  like  goats. 

Peril  as  makes  oneof  thefe  the  fpokefman,  by  which  he  means* 
doabtlefs,  to  reiicdl  on  the  opj^onents,  as  if  none  could  be  of  their 
party  but  fuch  a  low,  dirty,  ignorant  fellow  as  this. 

78.  *•  f^ar  I  know,  ^f.]  The  foundation  of  all  contempt 
acknowledge  is  felf-fufficieQcy, 

IICtto« 
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And  becaufe  the  pilchard  has  not  yet  failed  from  the  firft  jar. 

Here  fome  one,  of  the  ftinking  race  of  centurions. 
May  lay  ;  «  What  I  know  is  enough  for  me.  I  don't  care 
**  Xo  be  what  Arcefilas  was,  and  the  wretched  Solons, 
*'  \Vith  the  head  awry,  and  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  ground,  80 
*'  When  murmurs  with  themfelves,  and  mad  filcnce  they  are 

**  gnawing, 
^^  And  words  are  weighed  with  a  ftretch'd-out  lip^ 

I  know  enough  to  anfwer  my  purpofe,  fays  the  centurion  ;  I 
don't  want  to  be  wifer. 

79.  jircejiias.']  An  iEoHan  by  birth,  and  fcholar  to  Polemon  ; 
afterward  he  came  to  Athens,  and  joined  himfelf  to  Grantor, 
and  became  the  founder  of  an  academy.  He  oppofed  Zeno's 
opinions,  and  held,  that  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 

Perfius,  probably,  who  was  a  Stoic^  means  here  to  give  him 
a  rub,  by  fuppofing  this  ignorant  centurion  to  mention  him  as  a 
great  man. 

Wretched  Solons J\     Solon  was  one  of  the  wife  men  of 

Greece,  and  the  great  lawgiver  at  Athens. 

I  would  not  give  a  farthing,  fays  the  centnrion,  to  be  fuch  a 
philofopher  as  Arcefilas,  or  as  wife  as  Solon,  who  was  always 
.making  himfelf  mifer able  with  labour  and  dudy,  or  indeed  as 
any  fuch  people  as  Solon  was — (Solones.) 

80.  HeaJ  auuryJ]  An  aflion  which  the  philofophers  much 
ufed,  as  having  the  appearance  of  modefty  and  fubjedlion.  Se« 
Hor.  Sat.  v.  Lib.  ii.  1.  92. 

■    Fixing  the  eyes  on  the  ground,]  As  in  deep  thought. 
Figentes  lumine  terram.    Hypallage — for  figentes  lumina  ia 
terram. 

8 1 .  Murmurs  luitb  them/elvesJ]  Perfons  in  deep  meditation 
are  apt  fometimes  to  be  muttering  to  themfelves. 

—  Mad Jilence ,\^ c ,]  They  obfcrvcd  a  filcnce,  which,  be- 
ing  attended  with  reclining  the^  head,  fixing  their  eyes  on  th« 
ground,  and  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  muttering  b** 
tween  the  teeth,  as  if  they  were  gnawing  or  eating  their  words, 
made  thofe  who  faw  them  take  them  for  madmen,  for  they  ap- 
peared  like  melancholy  mad.  Perhaps  rabiofa  filentia  may  al- 
lude to  the  nouon  of  mad -dogs,  who  are  fuppofed  never  to 
bark. 

82.  Words  are  lueighfdt  ^<''\  Trutinantur— metaph.  fro|n 
weighing  in  fcales  :  io  thcfe  philofophers  appear  to  be  balanc- 
ing, i.  e.  deeply  confidering,  their  words,  with  the  lip  pouted 
out ;  an  afUoa  frequently  feen  in  deep  thought. 

,VoL.  II.  B  b  83.  Meditatim 
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**  ^groti  vctcris  meditantes  fotnnia :  gipti 

**  De  mhib  mhilum^  in  nihilum  nil  poffe  revirti. 

**  Hoc  eft,  quod  pallcs !  cur  quis  non  prandcat,  hoc  eft  !'*  85 

His  populus  ridet  \  multumque  torofa  juventus 
Ingeminat  tremulos,  nafe  crifpante,  cachinnos. 

Infpice ;  nefcio  quid  trepidat  mihi  pe6bis ;  &  flcgrit 
Faucibus,  exfuperat  gravis  halitus  *,  infpice  fodes. 
Qui  dicit  medico;  juffus  rcquicfcere,  poftquam  9CT 

Tertia  compofitas  vidit  nox  currerc  vcnas, 

83.  MMditating  the  dreams 9  ^c]  Sick  men's  dreams  are  piO' 
▼erbial  for  thoughts  which  are  rambling  and  incoherent ;  as 
fach  the  centurion  reprefents  the  thoughts  andrefearches  of  theie 
philofophers  :  of  this  he  gives  an  inflance— 

83—4.  Nothing  can  be  produced,  Wr.]  q.  d.  Ex  nihilo  nil  fit.— 
This  was  looked  on  as  an  axiom  among  many  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers>  and  fo  taken  for  granted,  that  the  centurion  is  here 
fappofed  to  deride  thofe,  who  took  the  pains  to  get  at  it  bf  fiody, 
as  much  as  we  Oiould  do  a  man  who  mould  laboor  hard  to  find 
oat  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

But  we  are  taught,  that  God  made  the  world  ont  of  matter, 
which  had  no  exigence  till  he  created  it,  contrary  to  the  blind 
and  atheiftical  notion  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
world's  being  God,  as  the  Stoics  and  others  taught. 

8  5 .  /j  tbh  ivhat  joujtudy  ^]  Palles— lit.  art  pale.  See  note 
on  Sat.  i.  1. 124. 

—  Should  not  dim  ?'\  Is  it  for  this,  that  you  philofophers  half* 
ftarve  yourfclves  with  failing,  that  your  heads  may  be  clear. 

Mente  uti  re£te  non  poifumus  multo  cibo  &  potione^ompleti. 
Cic.  Tufc.  Qusit.  5.     Quis  for  aliquis— lit.  fome  one. 

86.  Thefeople  laugh  at  this,"]  At  thefe  words  the  people,  who 
are  the  fappofed  hearers  of  this  centurion,  burft  into  a  horfe- 
laugh. 

The  hranvny  youth,  Wr.  ]  The  ftout,  brawny  young  fel- 
lows, the  foldiers,  who  ftood  around,  were  highly  delighted  with 
the  centurion's  jokes  upon  the  philofophers,  and  with  repeated 
load  laughter  proclaimed  their  highieft  approbation. 

87.  Tremulous  laughs,']  Cachinnus  fignifies  a  loud  laugh, 
particularly  in  deriiion  or  fcorn — tremulos  denotes  the  trem- 
bling or  ihakine  of  the  voice  in  laughter,  as  ha !  ha  f  ha ! 

-—  Wrinkling  no/e.]  In  laughter  the  nofe  is  drawn  op  in 
wrinkles.     See  Sat.  i.  1. 41,  note. 

88.  Infpea,  tf c  ]  The  philofopher  having  ended  the  fiq>- 
pofedfpeech  of  the  centurion  againft  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  now 
relates  a  ftory,  by  way  of  anfwer ;  in  order  to  ihew,  that «  man 

.  who 
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**  Med  i  tating  the  dreams  of  an  old  iick  man-^that  nothing  cam 
**  Be  produced  from  nothings  nothing  can  be  returned  into  nothing. 
^^  Is  this  what  you  ftudy  ?   Is  it  this  why  one  (hould  not 

"diner'*  85 

The  people  laugh  at  this,  and  much  the  brawny  youth 
Redoubles  the  tremulous  loud  laughs  with  wrinkling  nofe* 
**  Infpedl :  I  know  not  why  my  breaft  trembles,  and  from 

**  my  lick 
•'  Jaws  heavy  breath  abounds  :  infi^tQj  I  pray  you  "— 
Who  (ays  to  a  phydcian; — being  order'd  to  reft,— after  90 
A  third  night  hath  feen  his  veins  to  run  compofed, 

who  rejedls  and  ridicules  the  principlesofphilofophy,  which  are 
to  heal  the  diforders  of  the  mind,  ads  as  fatal  a  part,  as  he  who, 
with  a  fatal  dillemper  ia  his  body>  ihould  rejeA  and  ridicule  the 
advice  oi  a  phyfician,  even  a£t  againft  it,  and  thus  at  lad  defboy 
himfelf.  The  qui,  1.  90,  is  a  relative  without  an  antecedent, 
but  may  be  fup plied  thus- 
Let  as  foppofe  a  man,  who  finding  hlmfelf  ill,  fays  to  a phyii« 
cian,  **  ?T9Ly»  dodor,  feel  my  pulfe,  obferve  my  cafe,  examine 
*'  what  is  the  matter  with  me."—- Infpice. 

88.  I  kno^  not  why^  ^c]  I  don't  know  how  or  what  it  is, 
but  I  find  an  unufual  fluttering  of  my  heart. 

89.  Hta<vy  hreatb  aboundi.']  I  feel  an  heavinefs  and  oppref- 
iioQ  of  breath>  a  difficulty  of  breathing :  which  feems  here 
meant,  as  quicknefs  of  pulfe  and  difficuhy  of  breathing  are  ufual 
fymptoms  of  feverifli  complaints,  efpecially  of  the  inflammatory 
kind ;  alfo  a  fcetid  fmell  of  the  breath,  which  gravis  alfo  de« 
notes. 

,  -^—  Wp'^9  ^ P^^yy^'^']  Feeling  himfelf  ill,  and  not  know- 
ing how  it  may  end,  he  is  very  earnell  for  the  phyfician's  ad- 
vice, and  again  urges  his  requeil. 

So  would  it  be  with  regard  to  ph^ofophy ;  if  men  felt,  as  they 
ought,  the  diforders  of  their  mind,  and  dreaded  the  confequencet, 
they  would  not  deipife  philofophy,  which  is  the  great  healer  of 
the  diilempered  mind,  but  apply  to  it  as  earnelTly  as  this  fick 
man  to  the  phyiician. 

00.  Ordered  to  re^.]  Being  ordered  by  the  phyfician  to  go 
to  bed,  and  keep  himfelf  qniet. 

90—1.  J/ter  a  third  night.]  The  patient,  after  about  three 
daysobiervance  of  the  dodor's  prefcription,  finds  his  fever  gone, 
the  fymptoms  vanilhed,  and  his  pulfe  quite  compofed  and  calm. 
As  foon  as  he  finds  this,  he  forgets  his  phyfician,  and  his  dan- 
ger^and  &lls  to  eating  and  drinking  again  as  ufual. 

B  b  2  92.  Great tr 
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Dc  majorc  domo,  modice  fitiente  lagena, 

Lenia  loturo  fibi  Surrcntina  rogavit. 

«  Heus  bone,  tu  palles/'  Nihil  eft.  ^  Videas  tamcn  iftud, 

*'  Quicquid  id  eft :  furgit  tacite  tibi  latea  pellis.*'  95 

At  tu  deteriQs  palles ;  ne  fis  mihi  tutor  5 

Jampridem  hunc  fepeli :  tu  reftas,    *«  Perge,  tacebo.* 

Turgidus  hie  epulis,  atque  albo  ventre,  lavatur  ; 
Gutture  fulphureas  lente  exhalante  mephites. 
Sed  tremor  inter  vina  fubit,  calidumque  triental  100 

92.  Greater  hou/e.]  He  fends  to  fbme  rich  friend^  or  neigh- 
bour, for  fome  Surrentine  wine ;  which  was  a  fmall  wine»  not 
apt  to  afFcft  the  head,  as  Pliny  obferves — 

Sufrentina  vina  caput  non  tenent.        Plxn.  xxiii.  c  i. 

therefore,  drunk  in  a  fmall  quantity,  might  not  have  been  fanrt- 
ful ;  efpecially  as  this  kind  of  wine  was  very  old,  and  therefore 
very  (oft  and  mild,  before  it  was  drunk. 

— —  A  flagon  moderately  tbirfting.']  Perfons  who  thirft  bat 
little,  drink  but  little  :  this  idea  feems  to  be  ufed  here,  meta- 
phorically, to  denote  a  flagon  that  did  not  require  much  to  611 
It — i.  e.  a  moderate  fized  flagon,  but  yet  holding  enough  to  hurt 
a  man  recovering  from  ficknefs,  if  drunk  all  at  one  meaJ^  and 
particularly  before  bathing,  as  feems  to  be  the  cafe  here. 

93.  Jbout  to  hathe.l  Intending  to  bathe,  which,  after  much 
eating  and  drinking,  wasreckoned  very  onwholefome.  Comp. 
Juv.  Sat.  i.  1.  142 — 4. 

94.  •'  Ho!  good  man^  ^r.]  Away,  after  an  hearty  meal, 
with  his  belly-full  of  wine  and  vi6tuals  (1.  98.)  he  goes  to  the 
baths,  where  his  phylician,  happening  to  meet  him,  accoiU  him 
with  a  friendly  concern,  and  mentions  to  him  fome  fy mptoms, 
which  appeared  as  if  he  had  a  dropfy. 

—  **  You  are  pale, ^*]  fays  the  phyfician  ;  you  look  ill. 

—  *«  It  is  nothing."]  O,  fays  the  fpark,  1  am  very  well — 
nothing  ails  me. 

*'  Ha*ve  an  e^e,  ^e.]  fays  the  phyfician— 4>e  it  what  it 

may  that  may  occafion  fuch  a  palenefs,  I'd  have  you  take  care 
of  it  in  time. 

95.  •*  Yellvwjkin,  licJ\  Lutea  petlis— the  fkin  of  a  yeUoir 
caft,  like  the  yellow  jaundice,  which  often  precedes  a  diopfy* 

*«  Silently  ri/es.]  Tacite— infenfibly,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, thoegh  you  may  not  perceive  it— -quafi  fenfim*  rifes,  iwells. 

96.  "  You  are  f  ale,  ^c.  ]  fays  the  fpark,  in  a  hniF,  to  the  phy- 
fician ;  you  are  paler  than  I  am— pray  look  to  yourfelf. 

96.  "  Ihu't 
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From  a  greater  houfe,  in  a  ilagon  moderately  thirfllng. 
He  has  afked  for  himfelf,  ^bout  Co  bathe,  mild  Surrentine. 
*'  Ho  I  good  man,  you  arc  pale,"   "  It  is  nothing."   "  But 

**  have  an  eye  to  it, 
**  Whatever  it  is :  your  yellow  fldn  filently  rifes."-^     95 
**  But  you  are  pale— worfe  than  I— don't  be  a  tutor  to  me, 
*'  I  have  long  fmce  buried  him,  do  you  remain?"—"  Go 

cc  on— riJ  be  nient."  / 

He,  turgid  with  dainties,  and  with  a  white  belly  is  bathed, 
His  throat  flowly  exhaling  fulfureous  flenches : 
But  a  trembling  comes  on  whilft  at  his  wine,  and  the  warm 

triental  1 00 

96.  "  Don^t  he  a  tutor,']  **  Don't  give  yourfclf  airs,  as  if 
•*  you  were  my  guardian,  and  had  authority  over  me." 

97.  *'  lba*ve  longfince^  $iff.]  •*  It  is  a  great  while  fihce  I  bu- 
*•  ricd  my  tutor. 

■  '*  Do  you  remain  F**]   "  Do  you  prcfume  to  take  hi? 

place?" 

*'  Go  on^ril  hejilent,*']    "  O  pray  (replies  the  pbyl 

•«  iician)  go  on  your  own  way — I  ftiall  fay  no  more/* 

98.  Turgid  nvith  dainties,]  Having  his  ftomach  and  boweli 
full  of  meat  and  drink. 

— — .  J  nuhite  belly,]  When  the  liver,  or  fpleen,  is  diflem- 
pered,  as  in  the  dropfy,  and  the  chyle  is  not  turned  into  blood, 
it  circulates  in  the  veins  and  fmall  veflels  of  the  fkin,  and  gives 
the  whole  body  a  white  or  pallid  appearance.  Thus  Hor.  Lib. 
ii.  Qdeii, 

Crefcit  indulgens  fibi  dirus  hydrops. 

Nee  iitim  pellit,  nifi  caafa  morbi 

Fugerit  venis,  &  aquofus  albo 

Corpore  languor. 

— — -  Is  ^athed.^  i.  e.  He  perfiils  in  going  into  the  bath  in 
this  manner,  notwithilanding  the  warning  which  had  been  given 
him. 

99.  His  throat  Jloiiflj  exh^iling^  tSfc]  The  fuwcs  of  the  meat 
and  drink  afcend  out  of  the  ilomach  into  the  throaty  from  whence 
they  leiforely  difcharge  themfelves  in  filthy  fleams.  Mephitis 
fignifies  a  flink,  particularly  a  damp,  or  $rong  fulphureous 
fmell  arifing  {toesl  corrupted  water.  See  ^n.  vii.  1. 84.  Me- 
phitis was  a  name  of  Juno«  becat^fe  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  preiQde 
over  linking  exhalations. 

IpQ,  4  tffmbling  comes  on,  l^c]    The  riotous  and  glutton- 
B  h  3  oui 
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Excutit  e  manibus :  dentes  crepu^re  retefti  ; 

Un£la  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris : 

Hinc  tub%  candelae.    Tandemque  beatulus  aho 

Compofitus  le£to,  crafiifque  lutatus  amomis^ 

In  portam  rigidos  calces  extendit.    At  ilium  X05 

Hefterni  caplte  induto  fubiere  Quirites. 

Tange,  mifer,  venas ;  &  pone  in  pedore  dextram  : 

ous  ufed  to  bathe  after  fupper,  and  in  the  going  in»  and  in  the 
bath  itfelf,  they  drank  large  draughts  of  hoc  wine,  to  produce 
fweat.  Hence  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  1.  168.  thermarum  calices.  At 
alfo  after  bathing  they  fometimes  drank  very  hard.  See  my 
note  on  Jav.  ubi  fupr. 

100.  TrientaL]  A  little  vefTel,  which  was  a  third  f»art  of  a 
larger,  and  held  aboat  a  gill ;  this  he  has  in  hand  full  of  warm 
wine,  but  it  is  ihook  out  of  his  hand  by  the  trembling  with  which 
he  is  feized. 

10 1.  Hi  J  uncovered  teeth  y  Sffr.l  His  face  being  convulied, 
the  lips  are  drawn  afunder,  and  difcover  his  teeth,  which  grind 
or  gnalh^-thig  is  frequent  in  con vuliion*  fits. 

102.  Greafy  foups^  ^r.]  Pulmentarium — chopped  meat, 
with  pottage  or  broth— *Ainsw,  which  undigelted  meat,  to- 
mited  op,  refembles.  He  was  feized  with  a  violent  vomiting, 
and  brought  op  all  the  dainties  which  he  had  filled  his  Homach 
with  before  he  went  into  the  bath. 

—  Frtm  bis  loofelipsJ]  Hippocrat.  in  Prognoftic.  fays,  that 
when  the  lips  appear  looie  and  hanging  down,  it  is  a  deadly 
fign* 

103.  Henci  the  trumpet J\  Of  this  intemperance  he  dies. 
The  funerals  of  the  rich  were  attended  with  trumpets  and 
Kghts— the  poor  had  only  tibis,  fmall  pipes  which  played  on 
the  occafion. 

'  This  happy  fellow, 1  Beatulus— -dim.  from  beatos,  hap* 
py.  Iron. 

I03«— 4.  On  an  high  hed^  C^r.]  Laid  on  a  high  bier. — ^Com- 
pofitns  here  feems  to  exprefs  what  we  mean  by  laying  oat  a 
corpfe. 

104.  Dawtid  ever,  He.']  After  waihing  the  corpfe  with 
water,  they  anointed  it  with  perfumed  ointment,  of  which  the 
amomom,  an  aromatic  fhrub,  which  grew  in  Armenia,  fnrniHwd 
the  chief  iogredient.— The  amomum  was  nfed  in  embalming* 
Hence  momy  or  mummy.    See  Ax  nsw. 

105.  His  rigid  herisi  CSTr.]  The  Romans  idways  carried  the 
dead  heels  fOTemoft,  noting  thereby  their  laft  and  hud  depar- 
ture from  their  houfe.    Rigid— i.  e.  ftilF  with  death. 

X  io6,  Htfhnud 
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He  fhakes  out  of  his  hands  :  his  uncovered  teeth  crdihed, 

rrhen  the  greafy  foups  fall  from  his  loofe  lips: 

Hence  the  trumpet,  the  candles :  and,  atlaft,  this  happy  fel- 

low,  on  an  high 
Bed  laid,  and  dawbed  over  with  thick  ointments. 
Extends  his  rigid  heels  towards  the  door :  but  him       105 
HThe  heilernal  Romans,  with  cover'd  head,  fuftained, 
**  Touch,  wretch,  my  veins,  and  put  your  right  hand  on 
•*  my  breaft : 

io6.  Hefiernal  Romans. 1  See  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  609  note.-* 
When  a  perfon  of  confequence  died,  all  the  ilaves  which  he  had 
made  fttt  in  his  life-time  attended  the  funeral ;  fome  bore  the 
corpfe  (fabiere — pat  themfelves  under  the  bier)  others  walked 
in  proceifion.  Thefe,  being  freedmen,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Roman  citizens ;  but  they  were  looked  on  in  a  mean  li?ht» 
and  were  contemptuouily  called  hefbrni>  Romans  of  yeuer* 
day-^i.  c.  citizens  whofe  dignity  was  of  very  ihort  Handing.* 
Thus  the  firft  gentleman  or  nobleman  of  his  family  was  called 
nevus  homo.— -So  we,  in  contradiftindtion  to  families  which  are 
old,  and  have  been  long  dignified,  fay,  of  fome  family  lately 
ennobled,  that  it  is  a  family  of  yellerday. 

■      Cover'd  bead.']  Wearing  the  pileus,  or  cap,  which  was 
the  fignal  of  liberty.    Servum  ad  pileum  vocare,  iignified  to 

five  a  flave  his  liberty,  which  they  did,  among  the  Romans,  by 
rft  (having  his  head,  and  then  putting  a  cap  upon  it.  Ai  nsw. 
107.  *'  Touch,  ivretcbi  my*veins,'\  It  is  very  evident,  from  the 
four  laft  lincs^,  that  the  cafe,  which  the  philofopher  has  put,  is  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fenfe  ;  and  that,  by  the  conduA  of 
the  wretched  libertine,  who  rcjefted  his  phyfician's  advice,  and 
proceeded  in  his  abfurd  courfes,  till  he  fixed  a  diforderupon  him 
which  brought  him  to  the  grave,  he  meant  to  reprefent  the  con- 
duA  of  thofe  who  defpifed  the  philofophers,  thofe  phyfidans  of 
the  mind,  and  fet  at  nought  the  precepts  which  they  taught,  tillj 
by  a  continuance  in  their  vices,  ihetr  cafe  became  defperate,an4 
ended  in  their  deltrudHon. 

However,  the  opponent  is  fuppofed  to  nnderftand  what  the 
philofopher  faid,  in  his  ftory  of  the  libertine,  in  a  mere  literal 
and  grofs  fenfe,  and  is  therefore  reprefented  a$  faying— 
'*  What's  all  this  to  the  purpofe  i  What  is  this  to  oie  ?  I  am 
**  not  fick— I  don't  want  a  phyfician— try,  feel  my  pulfe." 

--*—  On  niy  breajf.]  To  feel  the  regular  pulfation  of  my 
heart. 

Bh  J^,  108.  Nothing 
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Nil  caTet  hic.     Summofque  pedes  attinge,  manufque : 

Non  frigent ^vifa  eft  fi  forte  pecunia,  five 

Candida  vicini  fubrifit  moUe  puella  ;  1 1* 

Cor  tibi  rite  falit  ?    Pofitum  eft,  algente  catino, 
Durum  olus ;  &  populi  cribro  decufla  farina: 
Tentemus  fauces.     Tenero  latct  ulcus  in  ore 
Putre,  quod  baud  deceat  plebeia  radere  beta. 

Alges,  cum  excuffit  membris  timor  albus  ariftas :  1 15 
Nunc,  face  fuppofita,  fervefcit  fanguis,  &  ira 

108.  Nothing  is  hot  here.']  There's  no  iigns  of  any  feveriih 
Iieat. 

— —  Touch  the  extremes,  l^c,'\  You'll  find  there  the  nam* 
ral  heat ;  no  coldnefs  as  in  the  feet  and  hands  of  a  dying  man. 

109.  **  If  haply  money  he/een,]  Here  the  philofbpher  explains 
himfelf«  and  feems  to  fay,  <*  I  grant  that  your  bodily  health  is 
good,  but  how  is  your  mind  ?  does  not  this  labour  under  the  dif- 
cafes  of  covetoufnefs,  flefhly  lull,  intemperance,  fear,  and  an- 
ger  ?  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  alk  you,  if  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney comes  in  view«  or  your  neighbour's  handfome  daughter 
Ihould  fmile  upon  you — does  your  heart  move  calmly  as  it 
ought,  do  you  feel  no  deiire  of  poffeffing  cither  ?*' 

III.  There  is  placed,  Iffc]  What  think  you  of  a  vile  difh  of 
bard,  half-boiled  cabbage,  or  coleworts,  and  coarfe  bread,  fuch 
as  the  common  people  eat.  Farina  is  lit.  meal  or  flour ;  here, 
by  meton.  the  bread  itfelf  which  is  made  of  it.— -Shaken  through 
the  ficve  of  the  people— i.  c.  of  the  poorer  fort,  who  ufcd  coarfe 
fieves,  which  let  more  of  the  bran  and  hafks  through,  and  there- 
fore their  bread  was  coarfer  than  that  of  the  gentry. 

113.  Try  your  janvs.']  Whether  they  can  devour  fuch  coaHe 
fare,  or  whether  you  would  not  find  yourfelf  as  unable  to  chew^or 
iwallow  it,  as  if  you  had  a  fore  and  putrid  ulcer  lurking  in  your 
mouth,  too  tender  for  fuch  coarfe  food,  and  which  it  would  not  be 
at  all  fitting  to  injure^  by  fcratching  or  rubbing  againft  it  with 
vulgar  fboo. 

1 14.  Beet.]  Beta-^fome  fort  of  hard,  coarfe,  and  nnfavoury 
)ierb.  AiNsw.  Put  here,  by  meton.  for  any  kind  of  ordinary 
harih  food. 

If  you  found  this  to  be  the  cafe,  you  may  be  cerUin  that  yon 
have  a  luxurious  appetite. 

115.  fThen  tvhite/ear,  ^c,]  You  faid  that  you  had  no  cold 
in  the  extremes  of  your  feet  and  hands— 4)ut  how  is  it  with  yoa 
when  you  ihudder  with  fear  ? — The  Stoics  were  great  advocates 
for  apathy,  pr  freedom  from  all  paffions^  fear  among  the  reft. 

White 
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*'  Nothing  is  hot  here :  and  touch  the  extremes  of  my  feet 

**  and  handf, 
•*  They  are  not  cold."— *<  If  haply  money  be  feen,  or 
**  The  fair  girl  of  your  neighbour  fmile  gently,  no 

"  Does  your  heart  leap  aright  ? — there  is  placed  in  a  cold 

"difh 
**  An  hard  cabbage,  and  flour  fhaken  thro'  the  ficvc  of  the 

"  people : 
♦*  Let  us  try  your  jaws :  a  putrid  ulcer  lies  hid  in  your  ten-» 

**  der  mouth, 
**  Which  it  would  be  hardly  becoming  to  fcratch  with  a 

"  plebeian  beet. 
**  Yoi;  arc  cold,  when  white  fear  has  rouzM  the  briftle$ 

"  on  your  limbs :  115 

**  Now,  with  a  torch  put  under,  your  blood  grows  hot,  and 

"  with  anger 

White  fear^  fo  called  from  the  palenefs  of  countenance  that  at* 
tends  ft. 

1 1 5.  Roux,*d  the  hriftles.']  Arifta  fignifies  an  ear  of  corn,  or 
the  beard  of  corn.  Sometvines,  by  cacachrefis,  an  hair  or  brif- 
tle,  which  are  often  faid  to  Hand  an  end  when  people  are  in  z 
fright. 

116.  Now  iviih  a  torch,  ^r.]  He  now  charges  him  with  the 
difeafe  of  violent  anger,  the  blood  fet  on  fire»  as  if  a  burning 
torch  were  applied^  and  eyes  fparkling  and  flafhing  fire  as  it 
were.-— In  this  fituation,  fays  he,  yoa  fay  and  do  things,  that 
even  Orelles  himfelf,  mad  as  he  was,  would  fwear  were  the  words 
and  adions  of  a  perfon  out  of  his  fcnfes.  So  that,  though  yoa 
may  think  yoa  are  well,  bccaufe  you  find  no  feverifh  heat  in  your 
body,  yet  you  are  troubled  with  a  fever  of  the  mind  every  time 
you  are  angry.  Therefore  in  this,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
difeafes  of  covetoufnefs,  lull,  luxury,  and  fear,  which  are  all 
within  you,  you  as  much  (land  in  need  of  a  phyiician  for  your 
mind*  as  the  poor  wretch  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  ftood 
in  need  of  a  phyfician  for  his  body ;  nor  did  he  adlmore  oppo- 
iitely  to  the  dictates  of  found  reafbn,  by  defpiiing  his  phyfician, 
and  rejefking  his  remedies  for  his  bodily  complaints,  than  yoa 
do,  by  defpiAng  the  philofophers,  and  rejeding  their  precepts* 
which  are  the  only  remedies  for  the  diforders  of  the  mind. 

Thus 
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Scintillant  oculi :  dicifque,  facifque,  quod  ipfe 
Non  fani  efle  hominis,  non  fanus  juret  Oreftes, 

Thas  the  philofopher  is  fuppofed  to  conclude  his  difconr/e  wi*li 
his  opponent,  leaving  an  ufeful  lefTon  on  the  minds  of  his  idle 
and  lazy  pupils,  who  negleded  their  ftodie^  to  indulge  in  Ooth 
and  luxury,  not  coniiderlng  the  fatal  diftempers  of  their  minds, 
which,  if  neglefted,  muft  end  in  their  definition. 

117.  Orefles]  was  the  fon  of  Agamemnon  and  Ciytemneilra. 
He  flew  his  own  mother,  and  iEgyllhus*  her  adulterer,  who  had 
murdered  his  father.  He  killed  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  for  marrying  Hermione,  who  had  been 
promifed  to  him  by  her  father  Menelaiis.  Apollo  fent  fories  to 
haunt  hi  pi  for  the  profanation  of  his  temple,  and  forced  him  to 
expiate  his  crimes  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Taurica.  See  Jut. 
$at.  XV.  1.  116-^19. 

See  Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.ii.  1. 133,  8c  feq.  in  which  fatire  Ho- 
race, with  a  degree  of  humour  and  raillery  peculiar  to  himlelf, 
expofes  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  philofophers,  which  was,  that  all 
fpankind  were  madmen  and  fools«  except  thofe  of  their  own  feQ«« 

this 
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^  Your  eyes  fparkle,  and  you  do  and  fay,  what,  Oreftes 

"hiipfelf 
^^  Not  in  his  found  mind,  would  fwear  was  not  tjie  part  of 

**  a  man  in  his  right  fenfes/* 

this  he«  with  infinite  humour  and  zddrcCs,  tarns  qpon  themfelves« 
and  naturally  concludes,  upon  their  own  premifes,  that  they  were 
greater  fools  than  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  Stoics  were  a  proud>  har(h>  fevere»  and  four  fe£t,  in  many 
partacukrs  not  very  diflFerent  from  the  Cynics.  Tlie  reader  may 
find  an  inilnidive  account  of  their  principles,  dodrines^  and 
pra6tice8>  as  well  as  an  edifying  ufe  made  of  them  >  in  that  maf. 
teriy  performance  of  Dr.  Leiand,  intitled — «'  T|ie  Advantage 
"  and  Neceffity  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,"  vol.  ii.  p.  140-*^ 
z^3' 
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Argument. 

^bejling  of  this  Satire  is  particularly  aimed  at  Nero ;  hut  tb^ 
Poet  has  been  cautious^  and  therefore  has  written  it  under 
the  notion  of  Socrates  admomjhing  his  pupily  young  Alci^ 
blades :  under  this  fiSf  ion  he  attacks  Nero*s  iinfitnefs  to  ma- 
nage  the  reins  of  government^  his  iufl^  his  cruelty^  bis 
drunkennefsj  his  luxury  and  effeminacy.  He  alfo  reprehends 
the  flattery  of  Nero*s  courtiers^  who  endeavoured  to  makt 

REM  populi  tra£bs  ?  (barbatum  haec  crede  magiftrum 
Dicere,  forbitio  toUit  quern  dira  cicutc.)  ' 

Quo  fretus  ?  die  hoc,  magni  pupille  Pericli. 
Scilicet  ingenium,  &  rerum  prudentia  velox, 
Ante  piles  venit ;  dicenda,  tacendaque,  calles  !  ^ 

Ergo,  ubi  commota  fervet  plebecula  bile, 

Line  I.  Do  you  manage  ^  ^c.'\  Do  you  take  apon  yourfelf  tb^ 
management  of  public  affairs — the  government  of  the  date  \ 

—  ThinL'\  i.  e.  Let  us  fuppofe — imagine. 

— —  The  bearded  majierj]  Socrates,  who,  like  other  philo- 
fophers,  wore  a  beard,  as  a  mark  of  wifdom  and  gravity — let  u 
fuppofe  him  thus  to  difcourfe  to  his  pupil  Alcibiades. 

a.  Dire  potioHt  Wf.]  Socrates  was  put  to  death  at  Athens, 
on  the  accufation  of  Anitus  and  Melitus.  He  was  condemned 
to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock.  See  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  1. 185— ^« 
note. 

3.  Upon  tvbat  relying?']  What  are  your  qualificationt  for 
this,  that  you  rely  upon  as  fufficient  for  fo  arduous  an  under* 
taking  ? — hu  w%nvw9y  fays  Socrates  to  Alcibiades. 

O  pupil,  Wf.]     The  father  of  young  Alcibiades  left 

him  under  the  care  and  guardianfhip  of  Pericles,  who  was  a  wife 
and  great  flatefman,  and  who  adminiflered  the  affairs  of  Athens 
for  forty  years.  Alcibiades  was  prone  to  luxury  and  other  vices, 
bat  giving  himfelf  to  be  inflru^ed  by  Socrates,  he  was  ibme- 
wh^t  reclaimed.    See  Ainsw.  Alcibiades. 

4.r. 
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Argumint. 

hts  Vices  pafsfor  virtues.  It  may  befuppofed^  that  our  Poet 
might  mean  to  repfefent  Senecoy  Nero*s  tutor ^  under  the  cba^ 
ra£2er  ofSocrateSy  the  tutor  of  young  Jlctbiades ;  and  Nero^ 
Seneca's  pupily  under  the  character  of  Alcihiades.  Perfius 
has^  in  this  Satire^  alfnoft  tranfcribed  Plato* s  fir/i  Alci' 
Hades.     See  Spe^ator^  N*»  207. 

DO  you  manage  the  bus'ncfs  of  the  people  ?  (think  the 
bearded  mafter 
Xo  fey  thefe  things,  whom  the  dire  potion  of  hemlock  took  off) 
Upon  what  relying  ?  tell  this,  O  pupil  of  great  Pericles. 
Xo  be  fure,  genius,  and  quick  forefight  of  things, 
Come  before  hairs :  you  know  well  what  is  to  be  ipoken, 
and  what  kept  in  filence.  5 

Xherefore  when  the  lower  fort  of  people  grow  warm  with 
ftirr'd  bile, 

4.  To  be/ure.^  Scilicet  is  here  ironicaU  and  is  pat  to  intro- 
duce the  following  lines >  which  are  all,  to  1.  ij,  ironical,  and 
lafh  Nero  ander  the  perfon  of  young  Alcibiades. 

—  Genius,"]     Ingenium— -capacity « jiidgment. 
--'-^•^^uick forefight^  Wf.]     Pmdentia — a  natural  qaicknefs 
and  forefight  of  things,  and  an  habitaal  adHng  accordingly. 

5.  Before  hairs.]  i.e.  Thehairsof  the  beard  .-—According  to 
Suet,  Nero  began  to  reign  before  his  feventeenth  year. 

-—  You  know  nvellf  l^c]  This  is  a  moil  important  qoali- 
£cation  in  the  chief  governor  of  a  (late,  to  know  when  to  fpeak, 
and  when  to  be  filent — ^what  to  impart  to  the  people,  and  what 
conceal  from  them — what  to  take  public  notice  of,  and  what  to 
pafs  over  in  filence :  therefore  when-— 

6.  The  lower  fort  of  people.]     Plebecula  (dim.  from  plebs) 

the 
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Pert  animus  calids  fecille  filentia  turbaci 

Majeftate  manus.     Quid  deinde  loquere  ?— ^  Quirites, 

*  Hoc,  puto,  non  juftum  eft ;  illud  male ;  redius  iftud.* 

Scis  eteiiim  juftum  gemlna  fufpendere  laiice  lo 

Ancipitis  librae :  re^m  difcernis,  ubi  inter 

Curva  fublt ;  vel  cum  fatlit  pede  regula  varo : 

tlie  moby  as  we  fay  i  wbo>  in  all  ilates,  are,  al  timesj  apt  to  be 
troablefome  if  difpleafed. 

^.  fTMjfirr'ii Me.]    Wax  warm  wiA  anger,  their  ckoltr 
^rred,  pat  into  conunotion— 

7.  JTour  mnd  carriis you."^  Your  mind  is  (o  perTuaded  of  yoor 
dignity  and  auihority,  that  it  carries  you  into  a  notion,  that  ytm 
have  bat  to  wave  yoor  hand»  and  the  people,  though  in  ever  £> 
great  a  ferment,  would  be  ioftantly  appesued. 

— -  T9  have  made  Jilence,  CfTr. J  The  thought  hat  but  to 
come  into  your  mind,  and  the  thing  feems  to  have  been  already 
done.     SeeiEn.  i.  15a — 57. 

8.  What  tben^l^c^  q.d.  Nowletasfappofeyoatohavefac^ 
ceeded*  and  to  have  made  filence,  fecifle  filentia*-what  would 
be  your  fpeech  to  them,  in  order  to  their  difperfion  i 

— — -  *'  Romans  J]  Qairites. — The  poet  fuppofes  himtoaddrds 
the  mob  by  the  antienc  and  honourable  title  of  Qjiiritet,  in  or- 
der to  gain  their  attention  \  and  by  this,  too,  he  marka  out  who 
is  meant  by  Alcibiades ;  for  the  Romans^  not  the  Athenians* 
were  called  Quirites,  from  Qnirinas,  i,  e.  Romulus,  their  firt 
Ibunder. 

9.  I  thinkJ]  Puto— i.  e.  in  my  opinion.  He  fpeaks  with 
the  diffidence  aild  fear  of  a  young  and  unexperienced  man*  10- 
ftead  of  the  boldnefs  and  authority  of  an  old  experienced  go- 
vernor. 

— —  Is  notjufi^  y^.]  Hercprefents  Alcibiades  (i.  c,  yoong 
Nero)  as  a  mifcrable  and  puerile  orator,  and  making  a  fpeecli 
confiding  of  very  few  words  (and  thofe  ill  calculated  to  alky 
the  turbulence  of  an  enraged  mob)  and  therefore  not  fit  for  the 
government  of  fuch  a  place  as  Rome,  where  feditiont  and  rifings 
of  the  people  were  very  frequent,  and  which  required  all  the 
gravity  and  force  of  popular  eloquence  to  appeafe  them. 

-«-«  That  is  hadl^y  cfr.}  He  reprefents  Alcibiades,  as  if  he 
were  faying  over  his  leAbn  about  the  ro  Aixaio»»  t»  va^»r,  t* 
Am«(o)i^r>  to  his  mailer  Socrates  ;  in  order  to  ridicule  the  ^p« 
pofed  fpeech  of  Nero  to  the  people*  which  is  roorelikeaicfaool* 
boy's  repeating  his  lefibn  in  moral  philofophy,  than  like  a  manly 
authoritative  oration,  calculated  for  the  arduous  occafionof  ap- 
peafing  an  incenfed  and  foditioos  mob. 
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Your  mind  carries  you  to  have  made  filence  to  the  warm 

crowd, 
W'ith  the  majefty  of  your  hand  :  what  then  will  yoa  fpeak  t 

•*  Romans, 
**  This,  I  think,  is  not  juft ;  that  is  badly — that  more  right.'* 
For  you  know  how  to  fufpcnd  what  is  juft,  in  the  double 

fcale  10 

Of  the  doubtful  balance  :  you  difccrn  what  is  ftrait  when 

between 
Crooked  things  it  comes,  or  when  a  rule  deceives  with  a 

wry  foot  i 

to.  Tou  kii§w  hovi  to/tf/penJ,  ^c]  i.  e.  To  weigh  and  ba- 
lance between  right  and  wrong ;  and  to  refolve  all  difficult  and 
dottbtfal  qaefttens  concerning  them.  Metapb.  taken  from 
weighing  in  fcales,  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  the  weight  of  any 
thing. 

II.  The ihuhfrnl  hahuue,']  Not  knowing  which  way  it  will 
incline*  till  the  experiment  be  made.  So  there  may  be  quef* 
tions  which  may  be  very  doubtful  concerning  right,  and  not  to  be 
decided,  till  very  nicely  weighed  in  the  mind. 

«— — >  What  hftrMiy  ^r.]  Metaph.  from  meafuring  things 
by  a  ftrairrttle>  by  which  is  difcovered  every  deviation  and  in« 
clination  from  it.  This  was  applied  to  morals ;  what  was  right 
was  called  rednm— what  was  not  right,  corvom.  So  Sat.  iii.  52. 

Haud  tibi  inexpertum  curvos  deprendenr  mores. 

1 1— 1 2.  When  bttfwtin  crooked  things y  ^r .]  Virtue  may  fome- 
times  be  ibund,  fo  fituated  between  two  vices,  as  to  make  the  de- 
cifion  of  what  is  right  very  difficult ;  its  extremes  may  feem  to 
border  on  vice,  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

For  inftance,  when  Junius  Brutus  put  his  two  fens  to  death, 
.  for  fiding  with  Tarquin  afcer  his  expulfion  from  Romci  this  ac« 
lion  of  firutos,  however  virtuous  it  might  be,  certainly  bordered 
on  cruelty  and  want  of  natural  afFedion  on  one  hand,  and  want 
of  jufltce  and  public  fpirit  on  the  other.  See  Juv.  Sat.  viii. 
1.  a6i>  note. 

12.  When  a  rule  Juei vet,  i!fc.]  Metaph.  from  legs  ithich 
bend  inward ;  bandy  legs,  which  are  mifhapen  and  uneven. 
You  alfo  know,  when  on  account  of  Tome  necefTary  exceptions, 
ihe  rule  itfelf  would  be  uneven  and  wrong,  and  would  deceive, 
if  observed  according  to  the  letter  of  it. 

For  inftance,  it  is  a  rule  of  jullice  to  return  a  depoGt,  when 
demanded  by  the  owner.^<— A  man,  in  his  right  mind,  leaves  his 

fword 
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£t  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  praefigere  theta. 

Quin  tu,  igitur,  fumma  nequicquam  pelle  decorus. 
Ante  diem  blando  caudam  ja&ire  popello  15 

Defmis,  Anticyras  melior  forbere  meracas  ? 

fword  in  his  friend's  hands — afterwards  he  runs  mad«  and»  with 
an  apparent  intent  of  doing  mifchief^  comes  and  demands  his 
fword :— the  law,  in  the  letter  of  it,  fays,  «*  retam  it ; "  bat  this, 
in  fach  a  cafe,  would  be  a  diilortion  of  ri^ht,  which,  if  obeyed, 
would  deceive  him  that  complied  with  it  into  a  wrong  adion. 

13.  To  fix  the  black  tbeta.'\  You  are  perfedly  fldlled  in  the 
proper  diiribution  of  punilhments.  The  letter  8  was  put  to  the 
names  of  thofe  who  were  capitally  condemned  among  the  Greeks, 
it  being  the  iirft  letter  of  the  word  Ga^alo?,  death. 

q.  d.  You  perfedly  underfland  criminal  as  well  as  civil  juf- 
tice. 

In  all  thefe  four  lafl  lines  Perfius  is  to  be  underftood  diredlf 
contrary  to  what  he  fays,  and  to  fpeak  ironically  of  Nero's  abi* 
lities  for  the  diftribution  of  civil  and  criminal  joftice.  In  ihort, 
he  means  that  Nero  had  not  any  fort  of  knowledge  or  experience 
which  could  fit  him  for  the  government  on  which  he-  was  en- 
tered. 

14.  Buty  (sTr.]  The  poet  having,  in  the  four  preceding 
lines,  reprefented  Socrates  as  infinuating,  by  a  fevere  inmy, 
that  his  pupil  was  deilitute  of  ail  the  requisites  which  form  a  chief 
magiftrate  (which  we  are  to  underdand  as  applied  by  Perfius  to 
young  Nero)  now  reprefents  him  as  throwing  off  the  difguife  of 
irony,  and,  in  plain  terms,  arraigning  his  affeding  the  govern- 
ment, young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  and,  to  that  end,  his 
exhibiting  his  handibme  perfon,  clad  in  a  triumphal  robe,  in  or- 
der to  captivate  the  minds  of  the  filly  rabble-— fee  Tacit.  Aon. 
Lib.xiii.  and  Ant.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  xiv,  p.  356. — when  be,inftead 
of  governing  others,  itood  in  need  of  chat  wifdom  which  could 
enable  him  to  govern  himfelf. 

•— -  Therefore^']  As  you  are  deftitute  of  the  preceding  qoa* 
lifications  of  a  chief  magi ftrate.»—( See  1.  10—14.) 

■  In  'vain  beautiful,  ^cJ]  Alcibiades  was  a  beautiful 
youth— fo,  all  agree,  Nero  was— but,  alas  I  how  vain  and  emj>ty 
was  this  outward  embelliihment  of  a  fine  peHbn,  if  his  mind 
were  replete  with  ignorance  and  vice,  fo  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
fit for  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  afpired  ! 

15.  Before  the  Jay,"]  Before  the  time  comes,  when  a  maturer 
age,  and  an  acauired  knowledge  in  the  afiFairs  of  government, 
fliall  have  qualified  you  properly.— Nero,  though  not  fiMirteen 
years  old,  after  his  adoption  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  own  fon  Britannicus,  was  presented  with  the  manly 
robe,  which  qualified  him  for  honours  and  employments.   At  the 

fame 
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And  you  are  able  to  fi^  the  black  theta  to  vice. 

But  do  you  therefore  (in  vain  beautiful  in  your  outv^ard 
flan) 
Before  the  day,  to  boaft  your  tail  to  the  fawning  rabble     i$ 
Leave  ofF,  more  fit  to  drink  up  the  pure  Anticyrae  ? 

fame  time,  the  fenate  decreed^  that,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he 
fliould  difcharge  the  c(uiful(hip»  and,  in  the  mean  time,  as  confui 
deiigned,  be  inveiied  with  procoafular  authority  out  of  Rome, 
and  be  ilyied  prince  of  the  Roman  youth. 

15.  Boaft  your  fail.]  Mctaph.  alluding  to  the  peacock's 
tail,  which,  when  expanded^  is  very  beautiful,  and  highly  ad- 
mired, by  children  particularly;  (comp.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  32,  note). 
V— So  young  Nero,  in  order  to  draw  the  eyes  and  afFefiions  of 
the  common  people  upon  him,  appeared  at  the  Circeoiian  games 
in  a  triumphal  robe,  the  mark  and  ornament  of  the  imperial 
ftate.     Ant.  Hift.  ubi  fapra. 

■ifc.  ■  Tit0  fanuning  rabbk.'X  Blando — flattering,  fawning, 
eaitly  captivated  with  outward  (hew,  and  as  eafily  prevailed  on 
to  make  court  to  it.  Popellus,  dim.  of  populus — fmall,  iilly^ 
or  poor  people— the  rabble  or  mob.    Ai  nsw. 

\6.  Lea'veoff.]  Dcfinis. — q.  d.  Do  you  defifl  from  engaging 
the  admiration  and  flatteries  of  the  people  by  your  fine  outward 
appearance,  as  though  you  afpired  at  governing  them — 

More  fit J\     Melior— i.  e.  aptior— i.  e.  when  you  are 

fitter  to  be  drinking  hellebore  to  purge  out  your  qnadneis  of  vice 
and  folly  ? 

— —  The  pure  AniicyraJ]  Anticyrae  mcracae— whole  ifles  of 
pure  hellebore.  Ai  nsw.  The  Anticyrae  were  two  jflands  in  the 
i£gean  Sea,  famous  for  producing  large  quantities  of  hellebore, 
much  in  repute  for  purging  the  head,  not  only  in  madnefs/but 
to  dear  it,  and  quicken  the  apprehenfion.  Anticyrae  ftands  here 
for  the  hellebore  which  grew  there.  Meton.  See  Sat.  i.  1.  51, 
note  ;  and  Hor.  Lib.  li.  Sat.iii.  1.  83. 

All  this  is,  in  fubJlance,  what  Plato  reprefents  Socrates  fay- 
ing to  Alcibiades  ;  but  Perfius  is  to  be  underftood  as  applying 
it  to  Nero,  who,  having  taken  the  reins  of  government,  without 
being  qualified  for  the  management  of  them,  flattered,  and  paid 
court  to  the  fenate  and  people,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour  ; 
when  all  he  did,  that  appeared  right,  did  not  proceed  from  in- 
ward  virtue  and  real  knowledge,  but  from  counterfeiting  and' 
diflembling  both. — Leave  oft  this,  fays  Periius,  till  being  pro- 
perly inflru£ted  and  informed  in  the  principles  of  real  wifdom 
and  virtue,  you  may  be  that  really  which  now  you  only  pre- 
tend— in  the  mean  time,  as  you  are  at  prefent,  you  arc  more  fit 
VoL.JJ.  Cc  to 
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Quae  tibi  fumma  boni  eft  ? — '  unSa  vixiflc  patella 

^  Semper,  &  ^ffiduo  curata  cuticula  fole.' 

Expefta ;  haud  aliud  refpondeat  baec  anus.     I  nunc, 

Dinomaches  ego  fum,  fufRa,  fum  candidus.     Efto,  20 

Dum  ne  deterius  fapiat  pannucia  Baucis^ 

Cum  bene  difcindo  contaverit  ocyma  vernae. 

to  be  put  under  a  regimen  of  heflebore  than  for  any  thing  elfr. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  aik  you — 

17.  Your  film  of  good.]  Your  fammum  bonum,  or  chief  good  ? 
If  you  anfwer  truly,  you  muft  own  it  to  be— 

To  have  euivays  livedo  l£c,\   To  fare  fumptttOttfly>  and 

to  live  in  all  the  delicacies  of  gluttony. 

18.  Skin  taken  care  of,  feTf.J  They  ufed  to  anoint  their  bo- 
diei,  and  then  balk  in  the  fun,  to  make  their  ikin  imbibe  the  cal» 
that  it  might  be  fmooth  and  delicate.  See  Mart.  Epigr.  Lib.  x» 
Epigr.  xii. 

Here  Perfins  attacks  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  Nero, 
who  had  not  yet  thrown  oiF  the  ma(k ;  but  whatever  nccs 
&nd  debaucheries  he  might  pradife  privately,  to  the  public  he 
fiill  continued  to  perfonate  a  character  of  fome  remaining  vir- 
tues. 

—  Continual  fun, ^  Hypallage— for  continually  in  the  foiu 
See  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  I.203. 

19.  Stay,]  Stop  a  little— therc*s  an  old  woman  crying  her 
herbs— a(k  her  what  Hie  thinks  the  chief  good,  and  youll  hear 
from  her  as  wife  an  anfwer  as  you  have  given  me,  fays  the  poet, 
as  in  the  perfon  of  Socrates  to  Atcibiades. 

—  Go  ftonv,  ^c]  i.  c.  Go  now  where  you  pleafe,  if  fuch 
be  your  ideas  of  the  chief  good,  and  boaft  that  you  are  nohly 
born,  the  fon  of  the  noble  Dinomache,  that  great  and  illulbious 
woman — but  how  will  this  fit  you  for  government,  while  your 
ideas  are  fo  ignoble  and  bafe  ?  Alcibiades  was  the  fon  of  a  no- 
ble woman  of  that  name— Nero  of  Agrippa. 

20.  Puj^upJ]  SufRa — "  be  proud  of  this — puff  yoarfelf  np 
*'  with  this  conceit—- but,  alas  !  of  what  avail  is  this,  when  the 
*'  firft  wrinkled  old  \xpman  you  meet  is  as  well  informed,  louch- 
*'  ing  the  chief  and' higheft  good  of  roan,  as  you  are.'* 

21.  Baucis,']  The  name  of  an  old  woman.  See  Ov.  Met. 
Lib.  viii.  Fab.  viii.  ix. — here  put  for  any  of  that  charafier. 
jPannuccus  fignifies  ragged,  or  clothed  in  rags  ;  alfo  wrinkled. 

22.  Cried  herbs ,  {fff.]  Ocimum  is  an  herb  called  bafil,  but 
pat  here  in  the  plural  number  for  all  forts  of  herbs,  which,  as 
well  as  this,  were  cried  and  fold  by  old  women  about  the  ibeets 
ef  Rome. 

Difcin^s 
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**  What  is  your  fum  of  good  ?"— "  To  have  always  lived 

**  with  a  delicious 
^'  Di(h)   and  the  (kin  taken   care   of  in  the  continual 

«  fun."— 
**  Stay :  this  old  woman  would  hardly  anfwer  otherwifc.— 

"  Go  now— 
•*  I  am  of  Dinomache :"— **  puff  up :"— *<  I  am  hand- 

*<  fome :"— "  be  it  fo :  ^O 

*^  Since  ragged  Baucis  is  not  lefs  wife  than  you, 
*^  When  (he  has  well  cried  herbs  to  a  flovenly  flave.** 


Difcindlus  (ignifies>  lit.  un^irtf  the  clothes  hanging  loofe— 
hence  flovenly — and  perhaps  it  may  therefore  be  a  proper  epi- 
thet for  one  of  the  common  flaves^  who  might  be  afnsdly  flovenly 
m  their  appearance ;  one  of  thefe  hearing  the  womair  cry  her 
herbs,  goes  oat  into  the  flreet  and  buys  fome. 

Some  are  for  making  cantaverit  ocyma  a  figurative  expreflion 
for  the  old  woman's  qaarrelling,  and  abufiae  the  flave  ;  hot  I 
fee  no  reafon  for  departing  from  the  above  literal  explication* 
which,  to  me»  feems  to  contain  a  very  natural  defcription  of  an 
old  herb- woman,  crying  her  herbs  in  a  ibrt  of  finging  or  chant, 
fuch  as  is  heard  every  day  in  London,  and  one  of  the  lower  (ev" 
vants  in  the  family  hearing  her,  and  going  into  the  ffa-eet  to  her 
to  buy  fome. 

The  poet's  meaning,  here,  is  to  mortify  Nero's  vanity,  with 
regard  to  his  perfon  and  appearance.  "  You  boafl  of  your 
••  youth,  birth,  and  fortune — of  yonr  beauty  and  elegance  of 
"  appearance—- all  which  may  be  underflood  by  candidus— 

Candidas,  &  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos. 

HoR.  Epift.  ii.  Lib.  ii,  1.  4. 

q.  d.  ''I  grant  all  that  you  can  fay  on  thefe  fubjeSs ;  but 
*'  how  little  are  all  thefe,  in  comparifon  of  the  beauty  and  orna« 
< '  ments  of  the  mind,  in  which  you  don't  exceed  a  poor  old,  rag- 
"  ged,  and  wrinkled  hag,  that  cries  herbs  about  the  flreet  ?  She 
'^  is  not  worfe  off  (deterios)  than  you,  in  point  of  wifdom  and 
*'  knowledge  ;  nay,  fhe  may  be  faid  to  exceed  you^  fince  fhe  is 
**  endowed  with  wifdom  enough  to  fulfil,  and  well  tcr  perform, 
'*  what  her  flation  of  life  requires  :  (he  cries  her  herbs  well,  and 
<*  knows  how  to  recommend  them  to  the  beft  advantage  to  the 
''  buyers ;  but  you  are  deftitute  of  all  thofe  qualities  which  are 
*'  requifite  to  perform  theduties  of  that  ftation,  iii  which  you  are 
*•  placed  as  the  chief  governor  of  a  great  people." 

C  c  2  23.  Nohodj 
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Ut  nemo  in  fefe  tentat  defcenderc !  Nemo : 

Sed  praecedenti  fpeSatur  mantica  tcrgo. 

Quaefieris,  *  noftin'  Veaidi  pradia  ?'     «  Cujus  ?'  2  J 

*  Dives  arat  Curibus  quantum  non  milvus  aberret/ 

ttunc  ais  ?  hunc,  dis  iratis  genioque  finiftro. 

Qui  quandoque  jugum  pertufa  ad  comptta  figit, 

Seriote  vetcrem  metuens  dcradere  limurn, 

23.  Nohodj  tries,  ^r.]  However  profitable  felf  knowledge 
may  be >  yet  how  backward  are  men  toeadeavour  to  fearch  and 
know  themfclvcs !  — in  (hort  nobody  does  this, 

24.  ne<u;a//et,^c,]  Alluding  to  that  fable  of  ^fop,  wlncfc 
we  find  in  Phsedrus  as  follows : 

Peras  impofuit  Jnpiter  nobis  doas  : 
Propriis  repletam  viiiis  poft  tergom  dedit,  • 
Alienis  ante  peflus  fufpendit  grave m. 

Hac  re  videre  noftra  mala  non  poiTumqs, 
Alii  &mul  delinquunt,  cenfores  fumus. 

Hence,  though  we  do  not  fee  our  own  faults,  which  are  dirowii 
(as  it  were)  behind  our  backs,  yet  thofe  who  follow  us  can  fee 
them,  and  will  look  at  them  (harply  enough ;  thus  we  alio  look 
at  the  faults  of  thofe  whom  we  follow. 

Dixerit  infanum  qui  me,  totidem  audiet,  atqae 
Refpicere  ignoto  difcet  pendentia  tergo* 

HoR.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.iii.  1. 298— 9. 

2  5 .  you  are  ajked,  ^r .]  i.  e.  Suppofe  you  arc  enquired  of  bf 
fomcbody,  and  are  aiked,  <<  Whether  you  know  the  farms  00 
•«  the  cilate  of  Veaidius?'' 

•'  WbojeVl  \,  e.  Whofe  fay  you  ?— as  if  not  know- 
ing whom  he  means  to  enquire  about. 
•  26.  **  Rich  he  ploughs^  IscJ]  I  mean,  fays  he,  that  rich  fellofr, 
that  has  more  arable  land  than  a  kite  can  fkim  over  in  a  day. 
Oberro  fi^nifies  to  wander  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
well  deicribes  the  flight  of  a  kite,  which  does  not  proceed  ftrait 
forward,  but  keeps  wheeling  about,  in  an  irregular  manner,  in 
fearch  of  prey.  This  feems  to  be  proverbial  for  a  large  and  ex- 
tenfive  fanded  eftate.  See  Juv.  Sat.  ix.  1.  55.  tot  milvos  intn 
tua  pafcua  laffos. — Cures  was  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  or  rather  the 
country  about  it. 

27.  <'  Him  doymJayf'\     Do  yon  mean  that  Vedidins,  who 
has  fo  much  land  at  Cures  ?— fay  you— 

— —  Him.'l  Hunc— novi  under (lood.—q.  d.  O  yes,  I  know 
him  of  whom  you  fpeak. 

27.  Angrf 
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How^  nobody  tries  to  defcend  into.himfelf !  nobody: 
But  the  wallet  on  the  preceding  back  is  looked  at.— 
You  may  be  aflced— "  Do  you  know  the  farms  of  VeSi- 
"dius?"    "Whofe?"  25 

^^  Rich  he  ploughs  at  Cures  as  much  as  a  kite  can  not  fly  over. " 
^^  Him  do  you  fay  ?-*luni,  with  angry  gods,  and  an  unlucky 

genius, 
**  Who,  whenfoever  he  fixes  a  yoke  at  the  beaten  crofs-ways, 
**  Fearing  to  fcrape  off  the  old  clay  of  a  vefiel, 

27.  ^ngrj  gods^"]  It  was  a  notion  amgng  the  antient  hea* 
tKen«  that  che  gods  were  difpleafed  and  angry  with  thofe  with 
whom  they  themfelves  were  difpleafed,  even  at  the  time  they 
were  born,  and  that>  therefore,  through  life  they  were  under  an 
advcrfe  fate.  Sec  Juv.  Sat.  i.  1.  49 — ^o  ;  and  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
129.     Dis  ille  adverfis  genitus,  fatoqae  iiniftro. 

•  ■     I      An  unlucky  genius,]     See  Sat*  ii.  1.  3,  note. 

"  Of  heaven  and  earth  the  (corn, 

**  With  angry  gods,  and  adverfc  genius  born." 

Brewster. 

SiniHer,  as  has  been  akgady  obfenred  (fee  Jay.  xiv.  1, 
note)  means  unfortanate,  unacky,^.  untoward ;  alfo  unfavoar- 
aMe\ 

28.  Fixes  a  yoke  i  Wf,]  This  allades  to  a  feftival  time,  when, 
after  ploughing  and  fowing  were  over,  the hufbandmen  hangup 
the  yokes  of  their  oxen  on  flakes,  or  pofts,  in  fome  public  high- 
way, moft  frequented ;  therefore  they  chofe  the  compita,  or 
places  where  four  ways  met,  where  the  country  people  came  to- 
gether to  keep  their  wakes,  and  to  perform  their  facrifices  to 
the  Lares,  or  rural  gods  \  hence  called  Compitalitii.  This  was 
a  feafon  of  great  feftivity  (fomething  like  harveft-home  among 
us)  when  the  farmers  ate  and  drank  with  great  jollity. 

29.  Fearing  to/crape,  ifff.]  The  antients,  when  they  put  %vinc 
into  vefiels,  Sopped  up  the  mouth  with  clay  or  pitch  daubed 
over  it.  When  it  was  brought  out  for  ufe,  the  mouth  wi^  un- 
flopped,  by  fcraping  off  the  covering,  that  the  wine  might  be 
poured  out.    Hor.  Lib.  i.  Ode  xx.  1.  2 — 3. 

This  poor  niggardly  wretch,  even  at  a  time  of  feftivity, 
grudged  to  open  a  vefTel ;  and,  if  he  did  it,  feemed  as  if  it 
threatened  his  ruin.  O,  fays  he,  with  a  groan,  may  this  end 
well !  hoc  bene  fit— a  iprt  of  folemn  deprecation,  freqaently 
ufed  by  the  Romans  on  their  undertakiDg  fomething  very 
weighty  anfl  important. 

C  c  $  30—1.  4 
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Ingemit,  hoc  bene  fit;  tunicatum  cum  fak  mordens         3c 
Cxpe,  &  farratam  pueris  plaudentibus  ollam, 
Pannofam  fecem  morientis  forbet  aceti  ? 

At  fi  un£tus  cctksy  &  iigas  in  cute  folem. 
Eft  prope  te  ignotus,  cubito  qui  tangat,  &  acre 
Defpuat  in  mores ;  penemque  arcanaque  lumbi  55 

Runcantem ;  populo  marcentes  pandere  vidvas. 
Tu  cum  maxillis  balanatum  gaulape  pedas, 
Inguinibus  quare  detonfus  gurgulio  extat  i 
Qutnque  palaeftritas  licet  haec  plantaria  velbmt, 
Elixafque  nates  labefa£bent  forcipe  adunca,  40 

Non  tamen  ifta  fUix  ullo  manfuefcit  aratro. 

Caedimus,  inque  vicem  prasbemus  crura  fagittis  : 


30—1.  A  coated  onion. '\  Tanicatam—-becaafe  an  onion  coo- 
fifts  of  feveral  coats. 

3 1 .  Mefs  of  pottage.']  Farratam  (ignifies  made  of  com :  ol- 
lam,  a  pot  in  which  the  potuge  (which  was  made  of  com,  meal» 
or  floar^  with  water  and  herbs)  was  boiled ;  here,  by  meto* 
nymy,  put  for  its  contents — i.  e^  the  pottage.  Comp.  Juf . 
Sat.  xiv.  171  y  note. 

— —  Ser<vants  applauding,]  Even  this  mean  fare,  being  more 
than  they  ufually  had  on  other  days,  therefore  they  rejoiced  at 
the  fight  of  it,  and  applauded  their  mailer's  liberality.  Comp. 
Juv.  -Sat-  xiv.  1. 126—134. 

32.  Sups  up  the  motbery  dregs ^  i^fc]  Acetum— wine  turned 
four. 

Acre 
Potet  acetam.  Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  1. 1 16—17. 

When  wine  ferments  and  turns  four,  there  is  a  fcum  or  mooldi- 
nefs  on  the  top,  which  bears  the  appearance  of  white  rags— hence 
jnothery  wine  was  called  pannofus.  Every  word  in  this  line  has 
an  eipphafij,  to  defcribe  the  covetous  miserable  wretch  who  is 
the  fubje^  of  it.  ^orbet^  he  fups  or  drinks  up,  leaves  none— 
wine  turned  four,  mothery,  the  dregs  of  it,  dying,  li^ng^en 
the  little  fpirit  it  had.  So  we  fpeak  of  vapid,  flat  liquors, 
that  have  loft  all  their  fpirit— we  fay  they  are  dead,  as  dead 
fmall-beer,  &c.  All  this  he  isfuppoTed  to  do,  even  at  a  tiaeof 
feafting.  radier  than  afford  himfelf  good  liquor. 

33.  lou  can  loiter,  W*f .]  Comp.  1.  18.  If  you  indulge  in  h- 
aiaefs,  luxury,  and  effeminacy.— The  poet  here  cautions  the  re- 

7  iawp 
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•*  Groans  ** — ^  M^  this  be*well !"  "  champing,  with  fidt, 
*'  a  coated  30 

^  Onion^  and  tiie  fervants  applauding  ^  me&  of  pottage,    ' 
**  Sups  up  the  mothcry  dregs  of  dying  vinegar.'*— 

^^  But,  if  juiointed>  you  can  loiter,  and  fo(  the  fun  in  your 

^^  There  is  «igh  you  one  unknown,  who  may  touch  with 

^  ^  the  elbow,  and  ibarply 

^<  Spit  down  on  your  manners  :  who  by  vile  arts  35 

^  Are  making  your  body  fmooth  and  delicate. 
•**  When  you  can  comb  a  long  anointed  beard 
*^  On  your  cheeks,  why  are  you  (home  elfewhere  ? 
**  When,  after  all  the  pains  that  can  be  taken, 
^  Tho'  affifted,  in  the  depUalion  of  your  perfon,  by        4Q 

**  Five  ftrong  wreftlers,  you  can  never  fucceed. 

<^  We  lafb,  and  in  omt  turn  we  expofe  our  legs  to  arrows. 

later  of  the  faults  of  Vedlidius,  and  lets  him  know  that  foine 
Other  may  make  as  free  with  his. 

34*  One  unknown,']  Dou't  think  that  yoar  faults  will  be  con* 
eealed  any  more  than  you  conceal  the  faults  of  other  people. 
Somebody  or  other,  wliom  perhaps  you  little  thiak  of>  and  whom 
yon  know  not« 

34.  May  icitci,  ^c.  ]  May  remind  you  of  your  vices  by  a- 
jgentle  jog  of  the  elbow,  and  (^y^  **  Pray  Ipok  at  home." 

34 — 5.  Sharply  fpit  do^tt^  i^c]  Acre,  a  Grecifm  ;  foracri- 
tcr,  iharply,  with  acrimony.— Delpuo,  literally,  is  to  fpit  down 
or  upon  :  hence  to  fpit  out  in  abhorrence,  to  exprefs  cooteapt, 
abhorrence,  deteftation:  **  Therefore  don't  flatter  yourfelf  that 
<<  you  will  efcape  the  cenfure  of  others,  any  more  than  Vedlidius, 
<'  or  othersi,  efcape  yours — your  manners  are  fuch,  as  to  call  for 
**  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  and  the  fharpefl  cenfure.  Metaph* 
from  thofe  who  fpit,  en  foiielling  or  tatting  any  thing  ihat  is 
iilthy. 

From  this  place  to  1.  42.  the  thoughts  and  exprefik)nd  are  by 
no  means  proper  for  literal  tranflation— >l  have  therefore  para- 
phrafed  them,  and  ihall  only  obfcrve,  that  their  tendency  is  in- 
direilly  to  charge  the  young  emperor  Nero  with  certain  lewd 
and  unnatural  anions,  which,  however  hitherto  he  might  keep 
fi-om  the  public  eye,  were  yet  pradifed  by  him  in  fecret. 

42.  IVelaJh,']  Or  we  flrike  others,  in  cenfuring  and  publifh* 
ine  t|;ieir  faults. 

^  Cc4  24.  »V 
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Vivitur  hocpafto:  fie  novimus.    Iliafubter, 

Caecum  vulnus  habes  ;  fed  lato  baltcus  auro 

Prartcgit :  ut  mavis,  da  verba,  &  decipe  nervos,  45 

Si  potes.     ^  Egregium  cum  me  vicinia  dicat, 

Non  credam  P'  vifo  fi  palles,  improbe,  nummo ; 

Si  facis,  in  penem  quicquid  tibi  vcnit  amanims 

Si  puteal  multa  cautus  vibice  flagellas ; 

Nequicquam  populo  bibulas  donaveris  aures.  5# 

42.  We  exp$fo  our  legs  to  arrows  J]  Metaph.  from  the  gla- 
diators, who,  while  they  flrike  at  the  adverfary,  expofe  their  ova 
perfons  to  be  wounded  where  moft  eafily  vulnerable.  So,«^iIe 
we  laih  or  Arike  others  with  our  tongues,  we  expofe  oarfelves  to 
be  laftied  by  them  in  our  turn,  and  to  receive  the  arrows  of  de- 
traction and  defamation  into  whatever  part  of  oar  charaAer  is 
molt  vulnerable.  The  gladiators  could  guard  the  body,  but 
the  legs  and  lower  parts  were  much  expofei  to  the  ftroke  of  tiic 
adveHary. 

43.  Thus  ^e  li've,']  Vivitur,  impcrf.—q.  d.  This  is  the  mao- 
Tier  of  common  life,  cenfuring  and  being  cenfured.  See  Sat.  iii. 
L  20,  luditur,  note. 

—  Thus  'we  /wow.]  TImis  wc  become  acquainted  with 
men's  charadlers,  by  hearing  their  faults  publifhed  by  their  rc- 
vilers. 

44.  A  blind  ivound.^  i.  e.  Yott  pradlife  wickednefs,  which  is 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  yet  wounds  your  coo- 
fcience  ;  guilt  lurks  within,  and  wounds  you  inwardly. 

44 — 5.  Ahelt — covers  it — ]  Metaph.  from  the  pradltce  of  the 
gladiators,  who,  when  they  received  a  wound,  covered  it  with 
the  broad  belt  which  they  wore,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  eyes 
of  the  fpeftators.  Thus  Nero,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  power, 
ani  by  the  fplendor  of  his  appearance  and  (ituation  (here  meant 
by  the  figure  of  a  broad  belt  of  gold)  covered  his  iniquities  from 
the  animadverfion  of  the  laws,  and  ^m  the  obfervation  of  the 
people. 

45:  Cheat — aseddecei';;e,  fefr,]  Impofe  upon  others,  and  de- 
ceive your  own  feelings,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  that  is,  if  you 
find  it  poflible  fo  to  do. 

-—  Cheat. '\     Da  verba.     See  before,  note.  Sat.  iii.  1. 19. 

•— -  Nerves.']  Nervos. — The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  fen- 
fatioti. 

46.  If  you  can,]  i.  c.  But  this  you  cannot  do. 

'  "  When  the  neighbourhood  fays,  ^r.]      Thefe  are  the 

words  of  Alcibiades  (i.  e.  Nero}««>in  anfwer  to  what  has  been 
faid. 

4  "All 
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**  Thus  we  live — thus  we  know — under  your  bowels 
^^  You  have  a  blind  wound :  but  a  belt  with  broad  gold 
^*  Covers    it:   as  you   pleafe,  cheat — and   deceive  your 
**  nerves,  45 

**  If  you  can/'— **  When  the  neighbourhood  lays  I  am  ex- 

'*  ccllent, 
**  Shall  I  not  believe  it?"— "If  money  being  feen,  O 

"  wicked  man,  you  are  pale— 
**  If  you  do  whatever  your  luft  prompts  you  to— 
^*  I^  cautious,  you  fcourge  the  puteal  with  many  a  ftripe, 
^  In  vain  (ball  you  give  your  foaking  ears  to  the  rabble.  50 

••  All  the  world,"  fays  he,  «*  (peak  of  my  excellence  as  a 
**  man,  and  as  a  prince,  and  would  you  not  have  me  believe 
•*  what  they  fay  ?" 

A7«  1/  money,  ^r.]  Socrates  (i.  e.  Perfias)  anfwers— In- 
*'  ftead  of  taking  the  idea  of  your  own  character  from  the  flat- 
**  teries  of  the  populace,  examine  yoorfelf ;  and  if  you  find  that 
**  yon  grow  pale,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  fight  of  money ,  from  an 
'*  envious  and  covetous  deiire  after  it-— if  yon  give  the  reins  to 
"  your  abominable  lufts — if  you  are  committing  robberien,  mar* 
*'  ders,  and  other  ads  of  cruelty  in  the  Greets,  cautions  tofecnfc 

•'  yourfelf  by  taking  guards  with  you in  vain,"  &c. Pa- 

teal  (from  puteus,  a  well).  When  lightning  fell  in  any  place, 
the  old  Romans  covered  the  place  over,  like  a  public  well ;  and 
fuch  a  place  they  properly  called  puteal.  There  was  one  in 
the  Roman  forum,  and  near  it  was  the  tribnnal  of  the  praetor. 
This  was  the  fcene  of  many  of  Nero's  nightly  frolicks,  who  was 
a  kind  of  Mohock  in  his  diveriu>ns,  and  committed  nnmberlefs 
enormities,  even  murders  and  roU>eries,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of 
a  flave  :  but,  at  laft,  having  beenfoundlyheaten,  he  grew  cau- 
tious, and  went  attended  by  gladiators.  It  is  to  this  Perfius 
here  alludes.  And  Nero  might  well  be  called  the  fcourge  of 
every  place  where  he  tranfadked  fuch  enormities,  and  be  faid  to 
leave  many  marks  and  wales  behind  him  in  thofe  places  which 
were  the  fcenes  of  his  flagitious  pradices. 

50.  In  'vain,  ^c]  It  will  be  of  very  little  ufe  to  you  to  let 
your  ears  imbibe  the  applaufe  and  flattery  of  the  mob  (fee  be- 
fore, 1.  15),  which  ears  of  yours  are  as  prone  to  this  as  a  fponge 
to  foak  in  water. 

If  your  own  confcience  accufcs  you  of  what  I  have  above  fpo« 
ken  of,  the  applaufes,  which  you  know  yourfelf  to  be  utterly  nn- 
deferving  of,  can  give  you  but  little  comfort— nor  can  they  make 
you  better  than  you  are. 

51.  Rejea 


J94  PER  S II     SATIKM.      Sat*  IV. 

Refpue  q^od  noa  g»  :  toUat  Aia  munera  cerdo :  | 

I'ecum  bal^ita,  &  ngris  qui^m  (it  tibi  curU  fupdiexu  ,  | 

51.  Reje^ivhaty^uarenot.]     Perfms  concludes,  this  Satire 
with  two  lines  of  falutary  advice  to  Nero— 

Rejed,  {M  away  from  yott>  what  does  not  bdong  to  yoa-^iay       I 
afide  the  feigned  charadler  under  which  you  appear.  I 

m        Let  ibi  cohler,  Wf.]     Cerdo— put  here  for  the   lower        11 
people  in  general.    See  Jnv.  Sat.  iv.  1. 153.-^.  d.  "  Give 
**  them  back  the  prefents  which  they  make  yon  of  adulation  and 
**  applaufe ;  let  them  carry  them  away,  and  keep  them  to  them- 
<'  felves,  or  beftow  them  clfewhere—^ve  nothing  to  do  with         1 
'•them."  I 

52.  Dwell  with  y^urfilf J]  i.  e.  Retire  into  thyfelf;  let  thine         I 
Q^n  breaft  be  the  abode  ^f  thy  confian^  thoughts. 

5a-  Tair  , 
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^^  Rejed  iH^at  you  arc  not^'Letthe  cobler  take  away  his 

"gifts: 
^  Dwell  with  yourielf,  and  you  will  know  how  fhort  your 

"boufeholdftuffis," 


52.  Tovr  hwfAMfiuff^  (!fr.]  You  will  then  find  oat  how 
poorly  fttmi(hed  yoa  are  within,  bow  fhort  your  abilities,  and 
now  little  fitted  for  the  ardaous  talk  of  government,  or  indeed 
fi^*  the  purpofes  of  civil  fociety. 

Metaph.  itom  the  forniture  of  an  houie-i-here  applied  to 
tbofe  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  necefiary  to  furnilh  a»J 
%Aam  u,  for  the  ^porgtA^  of  civil  and  ibcial  Ufe. 
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Argument. 

This  Satire  isjujily  ejleemed  the  heft  of  the  fix. ^^1t  conjt/is  ef 
three  parts  :  in  the  firft  of  which  the  Poet  higbfy  praifes 
Annaus  CornutuSy  who  bad  been  his  preceptor^  and  recom^ 
mends  other  young  men  to  his  care.^^In  the  fecond  part^  he 
blames  the  idlenefs  and  floth  of  young  men^  and  exhorts  tbem 
tofoUow  after  the  liberty  and  enfranchifement  of  the  mind^^^ 

Persius.T  tat  I  bus  bic  mos  eft,  centum  fibi  pofeere 

V  voces, 

Centum  oi%,  &  linguas  optare  in  carmina  centum : 
Fabula  feu  mcefto  ponatur  hianda  tragcedo, 
Vulnera  feu  Parthi  ducentis  ab  ingoinc  fcrrum. 

CoRNUTUs.  Quorfum  haec?  aut  quantas  robufii  car- 
minis  ofFas  5 

Line  I .  A  cujiom,  ^r.]  Of  epic  poets^  and  fomeiimes  of  ora- 
tors, to  adopt  this  idea. 
Hon.  11.  ii.  for  inftance— 

*tf^  fi  fAoi  ^ixa  /Atv  y'XticaeLiy  Itna  ji  rof4.»(  cur* 
So  Virg.  Geor.  ii.  1.  43  ;  and  ^n.  vi.  1.  625. 

Non  mihi  fi  centum  linguae  fint,  oraque  centam. 

And,  Quint,  ad  fin.  Decl.  vi. — Univcrforum  vatum,  fcrip- 
torumqae  ora  confentiant,  vincet  tamen  res  ifla  mille  linguas, 
&c. 

Jn  hundred  <voUesJ]     Allnding  perhaps  to  the  refportfes 

of  the  Sibyl— Yirg.  -^n.  vi.  43—4. 

Aditus  centum,  oftia  centum 

Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces  refponfa  Sibyllae. 

2.  For  verjh.]  U  c.  That,  when  they  compoie  their  vcrfcs, 

thcif 
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Argument, 

TTjirMy^  he  Jhtius  wbenin  true  liberty  confifisy  and  affirti 
that  doSfrine  of  the  Stoics j  that  **  a  wife  man  only  is  free  ;** 
and  that  aflavery  to  vice  is  the  mojl  miferahle  ofalL 

The  Satire  begins  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Per-^ 
Jius  and  Cornutus. 

Persius.  rriHIS  is  a  cuftom  with  poets,  to  aflc  for 

JL       themfelves  an  hundred  voices, 
And  to  wifh  for  an  hundred  mouths,  and  an  hundred  tongues 

for  their  verfes : 
Whether  a  fiible  be  propofed  to  be  bawled  out  by  the  lad 

tragedian ; 
Or  the  wounds  of  a  Parthian  drawing  the  (word  from  his 

groin. 
CoRNUTUS.    Wherefore  thefc  things?  or  how  great 

pieces  of  robuft  verfe  5 

th<^ir  flyle  and  language  might  be  amplified  and  extended,  ade- 
quately to  the  greatnefs  and  variety  of  their  fubje^s. 

3.  Whether  a  fable, '\  The  fubjeft  or  ft6ry  on  which  they 
write  is  called  the  fable. 

—  Bawled  out,  Esff.J  i.  e.  Whether  they  write  tragedy,  to 
be  a«^ed  on  the  ftage.     Comp.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  1. 635. 

Grande  Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamor  hiatu. 

4.  Or  the  fwounds  of  a  Parthian,  fefr.]  Or  write  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Parthians,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  overcome. 

Aut  labentis  equo  defcribere  vulnera  Parthi. 

HoR.  Sat.  i.  Lib.  iL  ^  15. 

5«  Co  R  N  UT  u  s .   Wherefore  the/e  things .  ]    C2uorsiim«— to  what 

end. 
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Ingeris,  ut  par  fit  centeno  gutture  niti  ? 

Grande  locuturi,  nebulas  Helicone  legunto : 

Si  quibus  aut  Prognes,  aut  fi  quibus  olla  Thyeftse 

Fervebit,  fxpe  infulfo  cocnanda  Glyconi. 

Tu  neque  anhelanti,  coquitur  dum  mafia  camino^  to 

Folic  premis  ventos :  nee,  claufo  murmure  raucus, 

Nefcio  quid  tecum  grave  cornicaris  inepte : 

Nee  fcloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  bueeas. 

Verba  togae  fequeris,  juiidura  eallidus  acri, 

cnd»  purpofe,  or  intent^  do  you  mention  thefe  tiiingSj  as  if  yoa 
were  wiihing  them  for  yoarfelf  ? 

-  5.  Hwf  great  pieces,  {!fr.]  Metaph.  from  a  p^fim  wk» 
puts  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  meat  into  his  mooth»  big  enoiigii 
to  require  a  number  of  throats  to  fwallow  them. 

q.  d.  What  great  and  huge  heroics  art  thou  fetting  about* 
which  thou  canft  think  equal  to  fuch  a  wiih»  in  order  to  coaUc 
thee  to  do  them  juflice  ? 

7.  Gather  cUnuls  in  Helicon.^  Let  them  go  to  Mount  Heficoa 
(fee  ante,  the  Prologue,  1. 1  >  note)  and  there  gather  up  the  xmfts 
which  hang  over  the  facred  top,  and  which  teem,  no  doubt,  with 
poetical  rapture. 

8.  ThepQt  ofPrcgne,  ^c,"]  i.  e.  If  any  (hall  have  his  imagi- 
nation warmed  with  the  fea(b  of  Progne  and  Thyeftes,  ib  as  to 
write  upon  them. 

Pffogne  was  the  wife  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace  :  Tcreos  fstt 
in  love  with  Philomela,  fifter  to  Progne,  ravifhed  her,  and  cut 
out  her  tongue.  In  revenge  Progne  killed  Itys,  her  own  Ton  by 
.Tereus,  and  ferved  him  up  at  a  teaft  to  be  eaten  by  his  father. 

—  ThyeJIes,']  Atreus,  king  of  Mycenae,  bauifhed  his  bro- 
ther Thyeftes,  for  defiling  his  wife  ^rope  ;  afterwards,  recal- 
ing  him,  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  ordered  the  children  he  hid 
hy  her  to  be  drefTed  and  fet  before  him  on  a  table. 

9.  Often  to  he  fupped  en  hy  foolijb  Glyten.'\  He  was  fbmc 
wretched  tragedian  of  thofe  times,  who  aded  the  parts  of  Te- 
reus and  Thyeftes,  and,  accordingly,  reprefented  both  of  them 
as  eating  their  children. 

10.  Tbou  neither,  lubile  the  mafs^l^c.']  Metaph.  from  fmiths 
beating  iron  in  furnaces,  where  the  iire  is  kept  up  to  a  great 
heat  by  thp  blowing  with  bellows,  in  order  to  render  the  iron 
du£lile,  and  eafily  formed  into  what  ihape  they  pleafe. 

q.  d.  You,  fays  Comutus,  are  not  forging  in  your  brain  hard 
and  difficult  fubjefls,  and  blowine  up  your  imagination,  to  form 
them  into  fublime  poems.    Seelior.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  iv.  1. 19—21. 

li.  Nor  boarfe,  iic,"]    Nor  do  you  fooliihly  prate,  like  the 

hoarfe 
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£>oft  thou  thruft  in,  that  it  (houlcl  be  itieet  to  ftrive  with  an 

hundred  throats  i 
Let  thofe  veho  are  about  to  fpeak  fotnething  ^eat,  gather 

clouds  in  Helicon, 
If  tx^  any  etdier  the  pot  of  Progne^  or  if  to  any  that  of 

Thyeftes 
Shall  be  hot,  often  to  be  fupped  on  by  fbolifli  Olycon. 
Xhou  neither^  while  the  mafs  is  heated  in  the  furnace,    lo 
Preiieft  the  wind  with  breadiing  bellowB ;  nor  hoarfe,  with 

clofe  murmur, 
Foolifhly  croakefi  I  know  not  what  wefghty  matter  with 

thyfdf : 
Nor  intended  to  break  thy  tumid  cheeks  with  a  pufF. 
You  follow  the  words  of  the  gown,  cunning  in  fliarp  cotrhi 

pofition, 

Koarie  croaking  of  a  crow,  with  an  inward  kind  of  mttrmttr  to 
yourfelf,  as  if  yoa  were  mattering  ibmething  you  think  very 
grand  and  noble.     See  Sac.  iii.  L  8i ,  and  note. 

13.  Tumid  cheeks y  l^cJ]  Scloppus  is  a  (bund  fnade  with 
puiEng  the  cheeks,  and  then  forcing  the  air  out  faddenly  by 
ftriking  them  together  with  tlie  hands. 

q.  <L  Nor  do  you,  when  you  repeat  your  verfcs,  appear  as  if 
you  were  making  a  noife  like  that  of  cheeks  paiFed  up  almoft  to 
burning,  and  then  fuddenly  flricken  together,  like  the  fwclling 
and  bombaft  method  of  elocution  ufed  by  the  fufiian  poets  of  our 
day. 

Cornatus  praifes  Perfius  in  a  threefold  view.  1.  As  not  heat- 
ing his  imagination  with  high  and  difficult  fubje6ts.  2.  As  not 
afFe£ting  to  be  meditating  and  murmuring  within  himfelf,  as  if 
he  would  be  thought  to  be  producing  fome  great  performance. 
3.  As  in  the  repetidon  of  his  verfes  avoiding  all  bombaflic  ut- 
terance. 

14.  Words  oftbegtnxjH.']  Toga  is  often  ufed  to  lignify  peace— 
Cedant  arma  togse.  Cic.-— for,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Romans 
wore  only  the  toga,  or  gown ;  in  time  of  war,  the  toga  was 
thrown  afide  for  the  fagum,  or  foldier's  cloak. 

Cornntus  here  means  to  fay,  that  Pcrfius  did  not  write  of  wars 
and  blbodihed,  but  confined  himfelf  to  fuhje^ls  of  common  life, 
fuch  as  paffed  daily  among  the  people,  and  made  ufe  of  plain 
words  fuited  to  his  matter. 

■  Cuntring  in  fl>arp  ccmpofition,'\     Acute  aiid  ingenious  in 

a  near 
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Ore  teres  tnodico :  pallentes  radere  mores  15     * 

DoduS)  &  ingenuo  culpam  defigefe  ludo. 

Hinc  trahe  quae  dicas :  mdnfafque  relinque  Mycenis 

Cum  capite  &  pedibus  ;  plebeiaque  prandia  n6ras. 

Pers.  Non  equtdem  hoc  ftudeo,  bullatis  ut  tnibi  nugis        t 
Pagina  turgefcat,  dare  pondus  idonca  fumo.  20      I 

Secret!  loquimur :  tibi  nunc,  hortante  caipGeDa,  ^ 

a  neat  compofitioti  of  verfe.  Metaph.  from  thofe  wbo  work  ia  1 
marble,  who  fo  exz&ly  join  their  pieces  together,  and  poUfii  \ 
them  fo  neatly,  that  the  joinu  can't  be  perceived.  Sec  Sat.  i.  ] 
1. 64,  note. 

I  J.  Swimitbiuiibmodirati  language, '\  Teres  figniiies  finoodi, 
even ;  alfo  accurate,  exa6t  Modico  ore— with  a  moderate, 
m^deft  language,  or  ftyle  of  writing,  neither  riiing  above,  nor  J 
finking  below  the  fubjeift,  nor  flying  out  into  that  extravagance 
of  expreflion,  fb  much  then  in  vogue.    See  Sat.  i.  1. 98— loz. 

■■  To  lajb,"]  Radere,  lit.  fignifies  to  fcratch,  or  fcrape  up, 
or  rub  againft;  here,  by  meton.  to  laih  or  choAize.  When  a 
fatirift  does  thb  efiedually,  the  guilty  turn  pale  at  his  reproof: 
for  palenefs  is  the  effeft  of  fear ;  and  fear,  of  confcioiis  guilt* 
Hence,  Hor.  £pift.  i.  Lib.  i.  1. 60—1. 

Hie  murus  aheneus  efto 
Nil  confcire  fibi,  nulla  pallefcere  culpa. 

I  Vicious  manners.']  Pallentes  mores — lit.  manners  turn- 
ing pale — the  efFedl  for  the  caufe.  Meton.     See  the  lad  note. 

16.  Mark  a  crime  ivitb  ingenuous  Jport,]  Defigere— >metaph. 
from  fixing  a  dagger^  or  critical  mark,  agalnfl  any  word  or  Sen- 
tence, either  to  be  corre^d  as  faulty,  or  ilruck  out  as  fuperflo- 
ous.  This  the  Greeks  called  xi>7«»»,  r*^«*F,  compungcrc,  confb- 
dere,  or  the  like. 

So  Periius  is  faid  to  ftigmatize,  or  mark  down,  a  crime  with 
ingenuous  fport— i.  c.  with  well-bred  raillery,  in  order  to  iu 
correflion  ;  to  fix  a  mark  againfl  it. 

Qu. — If  this  be  not  going  rather  too  far  with  regard  to  Per- 
fius,  whofeems  not  much  inclined  to  politenefs,  with  refped  to 
thofe  whom  he  fatirizes,  but  rather  treats  them  with  feverity  and 
roughnefs  ? 

Horace  indeed  dcferved  fuch  an  account  to  be  given  of  him. 
Comp.  Sat.  i.  1.  116 — 18. 

Jonn  Hanvil,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  about  the  year  1190, 
thus  writes  on  the  different  merits  of  Horace  and  Periius — 

Perfius  in  pelago  Flacci  decurrit,  Sc  audet 
Mendicafle  flylum  Satirae,  ferraque  crucntus 
'  Rodit,  &  ignorat  polientem  pedtora  limam, 

17.  Henee 


■*  >T*"Mifc 
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Smooth  with  moderate  language,  to  lafh  vicious  manners  15 
Skilled^  and  to  mark  a  crime  with  ingenuous  (port. 
Hence  dravi^  what  you  may  fay :  and  leave  the  tables  at 

Mycena, 
\Vith  the  head  and  feet,  and  know  plebeian  dinners. 

Pers.  I  do  not  indeed  defire  this,  that  with  empty  tri»- 
Acs  my 
Page  (hould  fwell,  fit  to  give  weight  to  fmoke.  20 

Secret  we  fpcak  :  to  you  now,  the  Mufe  exhorting, 

17.  Henct  dra'Wt  tsfc.]  From  hence,  i.  c.  from  the  vices  of 
mankind,  fele6l  the  fubjei^s  of  your  writings. 

— —  League  the  tables,  fcff.]  Leave  the  tragical  banquet  of 
Thyeftes  at  Mycenae  for  others  to  write  on— trouble  not  your^ 
felf  about  fuch  fubjefts. 

18.  IFitb  the  head  and  feet  J]  Atreus  referved  the  heads,  feet, 
and  hands  of  the  children  ;  which  after  fupper  he  (hewed  to  his 
brother  Thyeftes,  that  he  might  know  whole  flelh  he  had  been 
feafting  upon. 

' Kntnjj  plebeian  dinners,"]     Acquaint  yourfelf  only  with 

the  enormities  that  pafs  in  common  life-^ndris— quau,  fac 
nofcas— let  thefe  be  your  food  for  fatire. 

19.  I  do  not  defire  thii,]  PerGus  here  anfwers  his  preceptor 
Cornutus,  and  tells  him,  that  he  does  not  want  an  hundred 
tongues  and  voices,  in  order  to  be  writing  vain  and  highflown 
poems  i  but  that  he  might  duly  expreis  Cornutus's  worthy  and 
his  fenfe  of  it. 

Studeo  (i^nifies  literally  to  fludy,  but  alfo  to  apply  the  mind 
to,  to  care  ior  a  thing,  to  mind,  to  defire  it. 

Empty  fr/fies.j    Bullatis  (from  bulla,  a  babble  of  wate^) 

cugis — ^by  met.  fwelhng  lines,  lofty  words,  without  fenfe,  empty 
exprefiions.  Ainsvv. 

io.  Fit  to  give  cweight  to/moke.']  i.  e.  Fit  for  nothing  elfe  but 
tOrgive  an  air  of  coafequence  and  importance  to  trifles,  which,  iii 
reality,  have  no  more  fubfbince  in  them  than  fmoke. — Nugis  ad- 
dere  pondus.    Hor.  Epiil.  Lib.  i.  Epift.  xix.  1. 42. 

21.  Secret  ^we  /peak."]  You  and  I,  Cornutus,  arc  not  now 
fpeaking  to  the  multitude,  but  to  each  other  in  private,  and 
therefore  I  will  difclofe  the  fentiments  of  my  heart. 

—  The  Mufi exhorting,]  My  Mufe  prompting  and  leading 
me  to  an  ample  difclofure  of  my  thoughts,  and  to  reveal  how 
great  a  ihare  yon  have  in  my  affections — to  do  this,  is  a  plea- 
Uire  to  myfelf. 

Vol.  II.  Dd  25.  H'i,at 
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Excudenda  damus  praecordia :  quantaque  noftrae 

Pars  tua  fit,  Cornute,  animae,  tibi  (dulcis  araice) 

Oflendifle  jtivat.    PuUky  dignofcere  cautus 

Quid  folidum  crepet,  &  pi<^  te£loria  Imgiue.  2J 

His  ego  centcnas  aufim  depofcere  voces ; 

Ut  quantum  mihi  te  finuofo  in  pedore  fixi. 

Voce  traham  pura :  totumque  hoc  verba  refignent^ 

Quod  latet  arcana  non  enarrabile  fibra. 

Cum  prrmum  pavido  cuftos  mihi  purpura  ceflit,  jt 

Bullaque  fuccindlis  Laribus  dofiata  pependit ; 
Cum  blatidi  comites ;  totaquc  impunc  Suburri 

25.  What  founds  folid!\  Try  and  examine  me,  knock  at  mjr 
breaft ;  if  you  wiih  to  know  whether  lam  iincereor  not,  hear  hov 
that  founds. -^Metaphor^  from  ftriking  earthen  veflels  with  tht 
knuckle,  in  order  to  try,  by  the  found,  whether  they  were  iolid 
or  cracked.    See  Sat.  iii.  i.  ai,  a2,  and  note. 

— — —  Tht  coverings 9  ^c."]  Tedoriom—the  plafter,  parget, 
or  rough -cail  of  a  wail,  which  conceals  it ;  hence  dHBmolatm, 
flattery,  which  cover  the  real  fentinents  of  the  heart.  See 
Malt.xxiii.  27. 

Painted UfngueJ]    ?i£la1tngua:^.  e.  a  tonfi;oe  adorned 

andgarniAied  with  aiffimulation — varniHied  over  with  Bdlehood. 

26.  for  thefe  thingi,\  i.  e.  Properly  to  difclofe  my  friendifaip 
and  gratitude  to  you,  by  drawing  forth  and  uttering  what  I  fcA 
for  you,  whom  I  have  fixed  within  the  moft  intimate  recedes  of 

.  ray  bread.  See  Ai  n  sw.  Simio(u»^  N*"  4.  This  fenfe  of  the  woid 
f<^ems  metaphorical,  and  to  be  taken  from  what  haih  many  tann- 
ings and  windings,  and  fo  difficult  to  find  or  trace  out. 

28.  With  pure  nfoice.]  With  the  utmoU  fincerity,  pure  fras 
*all  guile. 

— «  fTords  ifutf  a$/eaL]  Reiigno  U  to  open  what  is  iealed, 
to  unfeal :  hence,  met.  to  difcover  and  declare. 

29.  Not  to  he  told,]     Not  fully  to  be  exprefled. 

■  In  myficret  Jnavardj.]  In  the  (ecret  recedes  of  my  heart 
and  mind.     Comp.  Sat.  i.  1. 47. 

'^o.  The  guardian  purf  It,"]  The  habit  wome  by  younger  nobk- 
men  was  ed?ed  about  with  a  border  of  purple ;  an  ornament 
which  had  the  repute  of  being  facred,  and  was  therelbre  af&gnni 
to  children  «is  a  fort  of  preservative.  Hence  Perfius  calls  it 
cuftos  purpura. 

•«—  FearfuLI  Which  prote£led  me  when  a  child,  and  when 
I  was  under  the  fear  and  awe^f  a  fevere  mailer.  Pavidum  ty- 
ronem.  Juv.xvi.  1. 3. 

30.  TieUed. 
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I  give  my  heart  to  be  fearched,  and  how  great  a  part 
Of  my  foul,  Comatus,  is  jrours,  to  you,  my  gendc  friend, 
It  pleafes  me  to  have  Ihewn  :  knock,  careful  to  diicern 
What   may  found  folid,  and  the  coverings  of  a  painted 
tongue.  a5 

For  thcfe  things  I  would  dare  to  require  an  hundred  voices. 
That,  how  much  I  have  fixed  you  in  my  inmoft  breaft, 
I  may  draw  forth  with  pure  voice :  and  all  this,  words  may 

unfeal, 
Which  lies  hid,  not  to  be  told,  in  my  fccret  inwards. 

When  firft  to  fearful  me  the  guardian  purple  yielded)  30 
And  the  bulla  prefented  to  the  girt  Lares  hung  up : 
When  kind  companions,  and,  with  impunity,  in  the  whole 
Suburra 

30.  TiiUed."]  Reiigned  its  charge,  and  gave  place  to  the 
toga  virilis,  or  manly  gowD«  About  the  age  of  fixteen  or  feven* 
teen  they  laid  afide  the  prastexta;  and  put  on  the  toga  virili9> 
and  were  ranked  with  men. 

31.  Jttdthe  huUa.']  This  was  another  ornament  worne  by 
children  :  it  was  worne  hanging  from  the  neck,  or  about  the 
breaft,  and  was  made  in  the  dupe  of  an  heart,  and  hollow  within. 
This  they  left  of  with  the  prstexta,  and  confecrated  to  the 
hoofehold  gods,  and  hang  up  inhonoiur  to  them.  Se^Ant. 
Univ.  Hift.  vol.xi.  p.  2S9,  note  S. 

.i.'i.—  Tiff  girt  Lar4s,  1  The  images  of  the  Lares*  or  houie* 
hold  gods,  were  defcribed  in  a  fort  of  military  habit,  which  hut^ 
on  the  left  (hoolder,  with  a  lappet  fetched  under  the  other  arm» 
brought  over  the  breaft,  and  tied  in  a  knot.  The  idea  of  tli^s 
drefs  was  firft  taken  from  the  Gabini,  and  called  CinCtus  Gabi^ 
nus.  See  Ai  nsw.  Gabhiua  ;  and  Virg.  £jbu  vii.  6ia,  and  Sir- 
vius's  note  there.  • 

32.  Kind  c^mfMtMs.]  A  fet  of  young  fellows,  who  were  my 
companions,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  fcheme  of  debauchery  with 
ne.  I  cannot  think  that  comites,  here,  is  to  be  underflood  of 
<«  his  fchool-nnflers,  or  podagognes,  who  now  no  ktftter  treated 
«« him  with  feverity.''  He  was  now  a  man,  and  had  doofr  wijih 
thcfe.— Of  fuch  a  one  Hora«p  fays— • 

Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  cuAode  remoto,  kc» 

De  Art.  Poet.  L  i6i-*-*65» 

And  fee  Kennett,  Antiq.  f.$ii»  edit.  5.  17 13* 

D4  z  3a.  In 
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Pcrmifit  fpariiffe  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo : 

Cumquc  iter  ambiguum  eft ;  &,  vitae  nefcius,  error 

Diducit  trcpidas  ramofa  in  compita  mcntcs ;  35 

Me  tibi  fuppofut.     Teneros  tu  fufcipis  annos, 

Socratico,  Cornute,  finu.     Tunc  fallere  folers^ 

Appofita  intortos  extendit  regula  mores ; 

£t  premitur  ratione  animus,  vincique  laborat ; 


32.  In  the  ijohole  Sithurra.']  This  was  a  famoas  and  popolcu 
llreet  in  Romej  where  were  numbers  of  brotbeLs  the  harlou 
from  which  walked. out  by  night,  to  the  great  mifchief  of  young 
men.  Here,  fays  Perfias,  I  could  ramble  as  I  pleafed,  and  nz 
my  eyes  where  I  pleafed,  and  had  nobody  to  call  me  10  account, 
or.puni(h  me  for  it.     Juv.  Sat.  iii.  1. 5. 

33.  The  ivhitejhield,  l^eJ]  When  the  young  men  put  on  the 
toga  virilis,  they  were  prefented  with  a  white  (hield  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  a  (hield  with  no  engraving,  device,  or  writing  upon  it,  bet 
quite  blank,  ^i  his  ihield  was  a  token  that  they  were  now  gronn 
up,  and  fit  for  war.  tts  being  blank,  fignified  their  not  luiving 
yet  atchieved  any  warlike  adion  worthy  to  be  defcribed,  or  re- 
corded, upon  it  by  a  device. 

So  Virg.  i£n.  ix.  I.  548.  | 

Enfe  levis  nudo,  parmaque  inglorius  alba.  1 

When  this  fhield  was  a  paflport  to  me,  fays  Perfius,  to  go 
where  I  pleafed,  without  being  moleiled  by  my  old  mafters. 

34.  W'hen  the  journey  is  iloubtfuL']  When  the  mind  of  a  youog 
man  is  doubting  what  road  of  life  to  take,  like  a  traveller  who 
comes  to  where  two  ways  meet,  and  can  hardly  determine  wbich 

to  purfue.  I 

«— >  And  error. "l     So  apt  to  befet  young  minds^  and  fo  ea£Iy       ! 

to  miilead  theiA. 

.^..^  Ignorant  of  life.]  Of  the  beft  purpofes  and  ends  of  life, 

and  wholly  unknowing  and  ignorant  of  the  world. 

35.  Parts  a/under  trembling  minds,']  Divides  the  yon ng  and 
inexperienced  minds  of  young  men,  fearing  and  trembling  be- 
tween the  choice  ^  good  and  evil,  now  on  this  iide^  now  on 
that.  , 

■  Branching  crofs-^uoays.]     Com  pi  turn  is  a  place  where 

two  or  more  ways  meet.-^The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean letter  Y.     See  Sat*  iii.  \,^6t  note. 

36.  I  put  my/elf  under  you,]  Under  your  care  and  inftruftion. 
,  3^ — 7*  ^*^  undertake  J  ISc]     You  admitted  me  under  yoor 

difcipline,  in  order  to  feafon  my  mind  with  the  moral  philofo- 
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Now  the  white  ihield  permitted  me  to  have  thrown  about 

my  eyes, 
And  ivhen  the  journey  is  doubtful,  and  error,  ignorant  of  life, 
Parts  afuader  trembling  minds  into  the  branching  crois- 
ways,  35 

I  put  myfelf  under  you :  you  undertake  my  tender  years, 
Cornutus,  with  Socratic  bofom.     Then,  dextrous  to  4^- 

ccivc. 
The  applied  rule  reflifies  my  depraved  morals. 
And  my  mind  is  prcfled  by  rcafon,  and  labours  to  be  over- 
come, 


phy  of  the  Stoics :  you  not  ooly  received  me  as  a  pupils  but 
took  me  to  your  bolom  with  the  affeftion  of  a  parent. 

Antiilhenes,  the  madcr  of  Diogenes,  was  a  dlfciple  of  So- 
crates ;  Diogenes  taught  Crates  the  Theban,  who  taught  Zeno 
the  founder  of  the  Stoic  fchool  :  fo  that  the  Stoic  dogmas  might 
be  faid  to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Socrates,  as  from  the 
fountain-head. 

37.  Dextrous  to  deceive^  ^cJ]  The  application  of  your  doc- 
trine to  my  morals,  which  were  depraved,  and  warped  from  the 
Itrait  rule  of  right,  iiril  difcovered  this  to  me,  and  then  corrected 
it ;  but  this  you  did  with  fo  piuch  (kill  and  addrefs,  rhat  I  grew 
alnioft  infenfibly  reformed  :  fo  gradually  were  the  fevcrities  oi 
your  difcipline  difcovered  to  me,  that  I  w^s  happily  cheated,  as 
it  were,  into  reformation;  whereas,  had  you  at  firft  acquainted 
me  with  the  whole  at  once,  I  probably  had  reje^ed  it,  not  only 
as  difpleafing,  but  as  unattainable  by  one  who  thought  as  I  then 
did. 

38.  jippUed  ruUS]  Meta]5f).  from  mechanics,  who,  by  a  rule 
applied  to  the  fide  of  any  thing,  difcover  its  being  warped  from 
a  llrait  line,  and  fet  it  right. 

— -^  Rectifies,]  Lit.  extends.  Metaph.  from  ftraitening  a 
twilled  or  entangled  cord,  by  extending  or  itretching  it  out. 
Intortos,  lit.  twilled,  enunglcd. 

59.  My  mind  is  prejftd  by  rea/on,  i^cJ]  My  mind  and  all  its 
faculties  were  fo  overpowered  by  theconvidionof  reaibn,  that  it 
ilrove  to  coincide  with  what  I  heard  from  you,  and  to  be  con- 
quered by  your  wifdom. 

Labours 9  ^r.]  The  word  laborat  denotes  the  difficul- 
ties which  lie  in  the  way  of  young  minds  to  yield  to  inftruftion, 
and  to  fubdue  and  corredt  their  vicious  habits  and  inclina- 
tions. 

D  d  3  .4a  And 
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Aitificefn<|ue  tuo  duett  fub  poUioc  vultam.  40 

Tecum,  ctenim,  longos  mcmini  confumcre  Wes ; 
"Ety  tecum,  primas  epulis  dccerpcre  Aodes. 
Vnum  opus,  &  requiem  pariter  difponimus  araboj 
Atque  verecunda  laxamus  feria  menfa. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites,  amborum  fbnkrc  certo      45 
Confendre  dies,  &  ab  uno  fidere  diici. 
Noftra,  vel,  xquali  fufpendit  tempera  Libra 
Parca  tenax  veri ;  feu,  nata  fidelibus  hora 
Dividit  in  Geminos  cOncordia  fata  duorum  ; 

40.  jfnJ  dranvs,  &r.]  Metaph.  from  an  artifl  who  draws 
forth«  or  fbrmsy  figures  with  his  fingers »  out  of  wax  or  clay.-— 
Ducere  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  making  ftatues  in  marble  alio. 

—Vivos  duccnt  de  marmore  vultus.        ^n.  vi.  84^. 

— —  Jm  arttficial  cwntenance,]  Artificem— >bypal]agc»  ibf 
artifici  pollice.  The  fenfe  is— My  mind,  by  thee  gently  and 
wifely  wrought  upon,  put  on  that  form  and  appearance  which 

J^ou  wiihed  it  (hould.     The  like  thought  occais»  Juv.  Sat.  viL 

Exigito  ot  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 
Ut  fi  qois  cera  valtum  fadt-^— 

41.  Cofi/ume  icng/uns.}  To  have  pafifed  many  long  days— 
bits,  for  dies.     Meton. 

— — —  Sxpe  ego  longos 
Cantando  paerum  memini  me  condere  foles. 

ViRG.  £cl.  ix.  L  51— *s, 

42.  To  pluck  tbt  firft  nights,  fcff.]  Decerpere*— metaph. 
IVom  plucking  fruit.  The  firft  nights««-the  firft  part  or  be- 
ginning  of  nights ;  we  plucked,  i.  e.  we  took  away  from  the 
hours  of  feafting. — q.  d.  Inftead  of  fupping  at  an  early  hour, 
and  being  long  at  table,  we  fpent  the  firft  pari  of  the  evening 
in  philoTophical  converfe,  thus  abridging  the  time  of  te&fting  fi^ 
the  fake  of  improvqment. 

Of  the  night 
Have  borrowed  the  firft  hoars,  feafting  with  thee 
On  the  choice  dainties  of  philofophy.  Holy d at. 

43.  Ow  ^ork  and  rtft,  £rff,]  We,  both  of  us,  dHbofed  and 
divided  our  hours  of  ft^udy,  and  our  hours  of  reft  aadrefrefkmeat, 
in  a  like  manner  together. 

44.  And  rtlax  firious  things.]  Relaxed  our  minds  from 
ftudy. 

44.  d 
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And  draws,  uiidrr  your  thumb,  an  artificial  coimtcnaace*  4a 
For  I  remember  to  confume  with  you  long  funs, 
And  with  you  to  pluck  the  firft  nights  from  feafts. 
One  work  and  reft  we  both  difpofe  together. 
And  relax  ferious  things  with  a  modeft  table* 

Do  not  indeed  doubt  this,  that,  in  a  certain  agreement^  45 
The  days  of  both  confent,  and  are  derived  from  one  ftar» 
Fate,  tenacious  of  truth,  either  fufpended  our  times 
With  equal  Libra ;  or  the  hour,  framed  for  the  faithful. 
Divides  to  the  twias  the  concordant  fates  of  both  $ 


44,  Amodtfi  teMt^  With  innocent  mirth,  as  we  fat  at  ta- 
ble»  and  with  frugal  meals. 

45 .  Do  not  doubt  this,  ^r.]  Beyond  a  dotbt,  this  Arid  union 
of  our  minds  muft  be  derived  from  an  agreement  in  the  time  of 
our  nativity,  beings  born  both  under  the  fame  ftar. 

So  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  xvii.  I.  21 — z. 

Utrumque  nollrum  incredibili  modo 
Confentit  ailrum. 

The  antients  thought  that  the  ndnds  of  men  were  greatly  inr 
fhienced  by  the  planet  whieh  prefided  at  their  birth ;  and  that 
chofe  who  were  born  under  the  fame  planet,  had  the  fasic  difpa- 
fitions  and  inclinations. 

47.  Fati,  tenacious  of  truth."]     Unerring  fate,  as  we  fay. 

•^ —  Suff  ended  our  timis,"]  Metaph.  from  hanging  things  on 
the  beam  of  a  balance,  in  order  to  weigh  them. 

Fate  weigKed»  with  equal  balance,  our  times,  when  Libra  had 
the  afcendency. 

48.  With  equid  Uhra.]  A  conflellation  into  which  the  fan 
enters  about  the  twentieth  of  September,  defcribed  by  a  pair  of 
icales,  the  emblem  of  equity  and  jaftice. 

Felix  squatas  genitus  fub  pondere  Librar. 

Ma  NIL.  Lib.  v« 

Sea  Libra,  ku  me  Scorpius  afpicit 
Formidolofus,  pars  violentior 
Naulis  horae,  i(C. 

Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Odeirvii.  1.  17— az. 

— —  Framed/or  the  fiiitbfuL']  ^  The  particular  hour  which 
jprefides  over  the  faithfulnefs  of  friendfliip. 

49.  Divides  to  the  twins,  t^c'^  The  Gemini,  another  con- 
jtellation  r^reftnted  by  two  twin-children>  under  which  who- 

IX  d.  4  iberer 
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Saturnumque  gravcm  noftro  Jove  frangimus  una.    '  50 

Ncfcio  quod,  certe  eft  quod  me  tibi  temperat,  aftrum. 

Mille  hominum  fpecies,  &  rerum  difcolor  ufus : 
VcHe  fuum,  cuique  eft\  ncc  veto  rrvitur  una. 
Mercibus  hie  Italis  mutat,  fub  fole  recenti, 
Rugofum  piper,  &  pallentis  grana  cumkii :  55 

Hie,  fatur,  irriguo  mavutt  turgefeere  fomno  > 
Hie  campo  indulget :  hunc  alea  decoquit :  ille 
In  venerem  putret.     Scd  cum  lapidofa  chiragra 

foevcr  were  born,  were  fuppofed  by  the  aftrologcrs  to  coniene. 
verycxadtly,  in  their  afFcftions  and  purfuits. 

Magnos  erit  Geminis  amor  &  concordia  duplex. 

Manil.  L.ib.  H 

50.  Break,  ^c]  Frangcre  and  tempcrare  were  ufcd  by  the 
tflrologers,  when  the  malignant  afpedl  ot  one  flar  was  corre^ed, 
and  its  influence  prevented,  by  the  power  of  foxne  other  propi- 
tious and  benign  planet. 

Hence  that  aflrological  axiom—Quicqmd  ligat  Saturnqs. 
iblvit  Jupiter. 

The  planet  Saturn  was  reckoned  to  have  a  malign  afpeft ;  the 

! planet  Jupiter  a  mild  and  favourable  one,  and  to  collateral  th^ 
brmer, 

i» »  Te  Jovis  iropio 
Tutela  Saturno^  refulgens 
Eripuit.  HoR.  Ode  xvii.  Lib.  li.  1.  22«— 24. 

51.  I  know  noif  ^c]  J  won't  take  upon  me  to  be  ceitaia 
what  ftar  it  w|is ;  but  that  it  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  feme 
friendly  flar  or  other,  which  preiided  at  our  natal  hoar,  that  ve 
are  one  in  heart  and  fentiment,  I  am  very  clear. 

Temper9  literally  ftgnifies  to  temper^  mix  or  mingle  toge- 
ther. 

52.  Tbert  an  a  tboufand  ffemSi^c.'\  i.e.  Different  kinds  of 
men,  as  to  their  difpofltions  and  purfuits. 

—  Different  uje,  tsff.]  Difcolor — ^literally,  of  a  diflfcrcnt 
colour.  Their  ufe  of  what  they  poflfefs  diflers  as  much  as  one  co- 
lour from  another  :  fome  (as  it  follows  in  the  next  lines)  from 
avarice,  trade  to  increafe  their  (lore ;  others,  through  luxury  and 
extravagance,  fquander  it  away. 

53.  Has  bhwilL]  Vclle,  i,  e.  voluntas,  Vivitar,  imperC 
Sec  Sat.  iii.  20,  note. 

54.  The  recent /un,]    In  the  Eaft,  where  the  fun  firft  appears. 
515-.  Changes,  isfc.]  Sails  to  the  £.aft  Indies,  where  he  barters 

the  nrod^cc  pf  italy  for  the  produce  of  the  Eaft. 
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And  we  together  break  grievous  Saturn  with  our  Jupiter.  50 
I  know  not  what  ftar  it  is  certainly  which  tempers  me  with 
you. 
There  are  a  thou&nd  fpecies  of  men,  and  a  diflFerent  ufe 
of  things : 
£very  one  has  his  wiU,  nor  do  they  live  with  one  wifb. 
This  man,  for  Italian  merchandizes  under  the  recent  fun. 
Changes  the  wrinkled  pepper,  and  grains  of  pale  cumin :    55 
Another,  fated,  had  rather  fwell  up  with  moift  fleep : 
Another  indulges  in  the  field  i  another  the  die  confumesi 

another 
Is  rotten  for  Venus :  but  when  the  ftony  gout 

55.  Wrinkkd pepper. '\  When  pepper  is  gathered,  and  dried 
in  the  fun,  the  coat  oroutfide  (hrivels  up  into  wrinklet. 

— —  Pale  cumin,']  The  feed  of  an  herb,  which  being  infafed 
in  wine,  or  other  liquor,  caufes  a  palenefs  in  thofe  who  drink 
it :  it  comes  from  i£tbiopia.  Probably  it  Hands  here  for  any 
Oriental  aromatics. 

Hor.  Epift.  xix.  Lib.  i.  1.  17 — 8,  fpeaks  of  his  imiutorsw 

Quod  fi 

Pallerem  cafa>  biberent  exangue  cuminum. 

56.  SatedJ]  Satar*-that  has  his  belly  full-^glutted  with 
eating  and  drinking. 

Swell  up,  ]  With  fat. 

Moift Jleep,'\  Jrriguus  fignifies  wet,  moiil,  watered; 
alfo,  that  waterech.  Here,  metaph.  from  watering  plants,  by 
which  they  increafe  and  grow.  So  ileep  is  to  thofe  who  eat 
much,  and  fleep  much ;  it  makes  them  grow,  and  increafe  in 
bulk. 

57.  Indulges  in  the  field, "]  In  the  fports  and  exercifes  of  the 
Campus  Martius.  Or  perhaps  field.fports  may  be  underflood. 
Comp.  Hor.  Ode  L  I.  3—6,  and  1.  25-— 8. 

'-"^^The  dtecon/umes,]  Is  ruined  by  gaming.  Decoqait— 
metaph.  from  boiling  away  liquors  over  a  fire.-^So  the  game- 
iler,  by  continual  play,  confumes  his  fabftance. 

58.  Far  Fenus,]  I,  e.  Roins  his  health — is  in  a  manner  rot- 
ten*—by  continual  afls  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery.  Putrii 
means  alfo  wanton,  lafcivioua. 

Qmnes  in  Dapialim  patres  deponent  oculos. 

HoR,  Ub.i.  Odcxxxvi.  1. 17, 18. 

58.  ne 
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Fregcrit  articulos,  veneris  ramatia  iagi; 
Tunc:  cxaflbs  tran£ile  dies^  lucemque  paluftmiy  to 

£t  fibi  jam  feri  vitam  ingemuere  reU£lani« 

Ac  te  iB>£himis  jovait  hnpallefcere  chartss, 
Cultor  enim  juvenum^  purgatas  inferis  aures 
Fruge  Gleanthea.    Petite  bine,  juveii€fi|ue  fenerqna^ 
Finexn  antma  certtun,  mtferiique  viatica  canrsv  65 

^  Cras  hoc  fiet/  Idemcras  fict.   ^  Quid !  <iuafi  ms^mtm 

58.  Thi  fimiy  g*Mt.'\    So  called  from  its  breedi&g  chalk* 

ftones  in  the  joints^  when  long  afflidled  with  it. 

59.  Broken  hisjotnti,]  Deftroyed  the  ufe  of  them  as  modi 
as  if  they  had  been  broken,  and  are  fo  to  all  appearance. 

— -—  The  hranchesp  ^r.]  Ramalia — feared  or  dead  boughs 
cut  from  a  tree>  which  may  be  looked  upon,  from  their  withered 
mnd  ufeiefs  appearance,  as  very  ftrong  emblems  of  a  gouty  man** 
limbs,  the  joints  of  which  are  ufeleis,  and  the  flefb  withered 
away— (fee  Sat.  i.  97.)^— fo  that  they  appear  like  the  dead 
branches  of  an  old  decayed  beech>tree. 

60.  Gro/s  i/ayj.]  CraiTos — the  days  which  they  have  fpent  in 
grofs  fenfuality,  as  well  as  in  thick  mental  darknefs  and  error. 

—  Gloomy  light,')  Paluftrem — metajjh.  from  the  fogs  whiih 
arife  in  marfiies  ana  fenny  places,  which  obfcnre  the  light, 
and  involve  thofe  who  live  in,  or  near  them,  in  nowholeibme 
mifts.—- Such  is  the  fituation  of  thofe,  whofe  way  of  life  is  not 
only  attended  with  ignorance  and  error,  but  with  injary  totheii 
health,  and  with  rain  of  their  comfort. 

61..  Lat£  hewaiUdA     Too  late  for  remedy. 

— —  The  life  HOW  left,  i^c]  They  not  only  bemoan  them- 
lelves,  at  the  recoUedlion  of  their  paft  mifpent  life,  but  the  per- 
tion  of  life  which  now  remains,  being  imbtttered  by  remurie* 
pain,  and  difeafe,  becomes  a  grief  and  burthen. 

62.  Growpnie,  ^c]  Your  delight,  O  Cornutns,  is  to  pafs 
the  tame^  wheaothers  fleep,  in  hard  fludy,  which  brings  a  pale- 
nefs  on  your  countenance.  See  Sat.  i.  1. 124;  and  Sat  iii 
1.85. 

63.  J  cubiwitm'  ^youths.']  Cukor— metaph.  from  cob,  to 
till  or  cultivate  the  ground. 

q.  d.  As  the  hafbandman  tUls  or  cultivates  the  ground,  end 
-prepares  it  to  receive  feed,  and  to  bring  forth  fruit— fo  do  you, 
Cornutus,  prepare  youthful  minds  to  receive  and  bring  forth 
wifdoni. 

Vmfn^v  thtir  purged  ear iC\     The  metaphor  is  (HII  car- 
ried on  ;  as  the  hofbaudman  cafts  the  feed  into  the  ground  which 
'  he  hab  prepared  and  cleaned,  by  tillage,  from  weeds— fo  do  yoa 

W 
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Has  broken  bis  joints^  the  branches  ef  tbe  dd  bccchy 
Then,  that  their  grofs  days  have  paifed  awaj,  and  tbe 
gloomy  ligbc,  60 

And  they  have  late  bewailed,  tbe  bfe  nmw  left  to  diem. 
But  it  delights  you  to  grow  pale  with  nightly  |Miperi| 
For^  a  cultivator  of  youths,,  yo«  fow  their  purged  ears 
With  Cleantbean  c6rn.    Heace-feek^  ye  youog  and  old^ 
A  certain  end  to  the  mind^  and  fiores  for  ou&rablc  grey 
hairs.  65 

**  To-morrow  this  fhalf  be  done" — **  tbe  6me  wffl  bo 
**  done  to-morrow  '^— **  what  f 


fow  the  doctrines  of  moral  phtioCbphy,  which  were  taaght  by 
Cleanthes,  the  difciple  and  fucceflbr  of  Zeno,  in  the  ears  of  yoar 
pupils,  after  having  purged  away  thofe  errors,  falfehoods,  and 
prejudices,  with  which  they  were  at  fir!t  pofl*eired,  by  your  wife 
and  well-applied  inlhuflion.  You  firft  teach  them  to  avoid  vice 
and  error,  and  then  to  embrace  and  follow  truth  and  virtue. 

Virtus  eft  vitium  fugere,  Sr  fapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caruiiTe.         Hor.  Lib.  i,  £pift.  i.  I.  4] — 2, 

64.  Hence /eeif^c]  Perfias  here  invites  both  young, and 
old  to  feek  for  wifdom  from  the  Stoic  philoibphy,  as  taught  by 
his  friend  and  preceptor  Cornutus  ;  ihat,  thereby,  they  might 
find  fome  certam  and  fixed  end,  to  which  their  views  might  be 
dirededy  and  no  longer  fluduate  in  tbe  uncertainty  of  error. 

Certum  voto  pete  finem. 

HoR.  Epift.  Lib.i.  Ep.  ii.  !•  56. 

65.  Stores f  Cffr.]  Viatica,  literally,  are  ftores,  provifioni^ 
thtDffs  necefbry  for  a  journey  ;  as  money,  visuals,  &c. 

The  poet  here  advifes  their  learning  philofophy,  that  their 
minds  might  be  furnished  with  what  would  fuffice  to  fupport 
them  through  the  journey  of  life,  and  more  particularly  through 
the  latter  part  of  it»  when  under  the  mifcriet  and  infirmities  cvf 
old  age. 

66.  *'  To^ffnrrvw,  tf  r.]  Periius  here  introduces  fome  idle 
young  maa»  as  if  faying— *<  To  be  fure  you  advife  very  rightly>, 
*'  but  give  me  a  little  time^^^o- morrow "  (g.  d.  fome  time 
hence)  *'  LwiU  apply  myieif  4o  the  ftudiea  which  yon  recom- 
"  mend.'* 

— —  "  Tbtfium  «»*fl  be  ikm  ta-mcrrmu,]  When  to-morrow 
comes,  anfwers  Perfius,  the  fame  thing  will  be  done  ;  that  is, 
you  will  want  to  defer  it  foe  a.day  more. 

66,  "  matf 
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<  Nempe  diem  donas  V    Sed  cum  lux  altera  venit. 

Jam  eras  hcfternum  confumpfimus :  cccc  allud  eras 

Egertt  hos  annos,  &  Temper  paulum  erit  ultra : 

Nam  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvis  temone  fub  uno,  70 

Vcrtcntem  fcfc,  fruftra  feiSbberc  canthum ; 

Cum  rota  pofterior  curras,  &  in  axe  fecundo, 

Libcrtatc  opus  eft  :  non  hac,  qui,  ut  quifque  Velina 
Publius  emeruit,  fcabiofum  teflerula  far 

66.  "  l^hatf  fcfr.]  What!  replies  the procraftinator,  woB*t 
you  allow  nie  another  day  before  I  begin  ?— »whac !  do  yoa 
make  fuch  a  mighty  matter  pf  giving  me  a  day,  as  if  chat  were 
of  lb  great  confequence  ? 

68.  **  Yefterdafs  to-morrow,]  But^ rejoins  Perfms,  when  an. 
other  day  comes»  remember  that  yefterday,  which  was  the  mor- 
row of  the  day  before  ic»  and  which  you  wiflied  to  be  allowed 
you,  is  pafl'ed  and  gone. 

—  £eh  Id  another  to-morrow,]  This  day,  which  is  the 
morrow  of  yederday,  is  uow  arrived,  and  is,  with  ail  the  paii 
morrows,  exhaudlng  and  confuming  thefe  years  of  ours ;  and 
thus  the  time  you  afk  for  will  always  be  put  off,  and  ftand  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  morrow  you  fix  upon. 

70.  Althd*  near  you  J  6fr.]  The  poet,  in  allufion  to  the  hind- 
wheel  of  a  carriage,  v^hich  is  near  to,  and  follows  the  fore-wheel« 
but  never  can  overtake  it,  gives  the  young  man  to  under Aand,, 
that,  though  to-day  is  nearly  conne^ed  with  to- morrow,  in  point 
of  time,  yet  it  can't  overtake  it,  the  morrow  will  always  kcepoa 
from  day  to  day,  and  it  can  never  be  overtaken — thus  fhewiog* 
that  procradinated  time  will  always  fly  on,  and  keep  out  of  hi& 
reach  ;  however  near  he  may  be  to  it,  all  his  refolutions  to  over- 
take it  will  be  in  vain. 

—  Under  one  beamJ]  Temo  iignifies  the  beam  of  the  wain, 
or  the  draught'tree,  whereon  the  yoke  hangeth.  Sonettmes, 
by  fynee.  the  whole  carriage. — q.  d.  Our  days  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  wheels  by  whfch  our  lives  roll  on  ;  each  day,  as 
well  as  another,  is  joined  to  thefpace  allotted  us,  like  wheels  to 
the  fame  chariot. 

71.  The  felly,]  Canihas  properly  iignifies  the  iron  where- 
with the  wheel  is  bound,  or  (hod,  on  the  outward  circle,  called 
the  felly—* here,  by  fynec.  the  wheel  itfelf. 

72.  The Jtcond  axle,**]  Axi$-«<he  axle-tree  on  which  the 
wheel  is  fixed,  and  about  which  it  turn&— >the  fecond,  i.  e.  the 
hinder.— q.  d.  You  will,  like  the  hinder-wheel  of  a  carnage, 
which  can  never  overtake  the  fore -wheel,  be  flill  following  the 
time  before  you,  but  will  never  overtake  it ;  therefore  defernQt 

tiU 
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**  As  a  great  thing  truly  do  you  give  a  day  ?"— '<  but  when 

**.  another  day  comes^ 
^*  'We  have  already  fpcnt  ycftcrday's  to-morrow*     Behold 

**  another  to*morrow 
^*  Has  fpent  thefc  years,  and  will  always  be  a  little  beyond : 
**  For  altho'  near  you,  altho'  under  one  beam,  70 

**  You  will  in  vain  follow  the  felly  turning  itfelfi 
*'  When  you,  the  hinder  wheel,  do  run,  and  on  the  fecond 
«  axle." 
There  is  need  of  liberty :  not  this,  by  which  every  Pu- 
blius  ill  the  Vellnan  tribe, 
As  foon  as  he  has  been  difcharged,  mouldy  c(H*n  with  his  tally 


till  to-morrow  what  you  (hoald  do  to-day.  The  whole  of  the 
metaphor,  1.  70 — 2,  is  very  fine,  and  well  expreflcd.  See  Hor. 
Lib.  ii.  Odexviii.  1.  15,  16. 

I  mad  confefs  that  I  cannot  difmifs  this  part  of  xny  tafk,  with- 
out mentioning  that  beautiful  defcription  of  the  flipping  away 
of  time,  unperceived  and  unimproved,  which  we  find  in  Shake- 
ipeare— 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow> 
*'  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
"  To  the  lafl  fyllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
*'  And  all  our  yeilerdays  have  lighted  fools 

"  The  way  to  dufty  death. 

Macb.  Adv.  Sc.  V.  edit.  Stockdale. 

73.  There  is  need  of  liberty, '\  The  poet  now  advances  to  a 
difcuflion  of  that  paradox  of  the  Stoics— that  "  only  the  wife 
"  are  irt^  ;"i— and  that  thofe,  who  would  follow  after,  and  at* 
tain  to  true  liberty,  rouft  be  releafed  from  the  mental  ihacklcs 
of  vice  and  error.— -His  treatment  of  the  fubjedl  is  exqoifitely 
fine,  and  worthy  our  ferious  attention. 

■  ■  Not  tbisJ]  Not  merely  outward  liberty,  or  liberty  of 
the  body,  fuch  as  is  conferred  on  flaves  at  their  manomif- 
fion. 

*— «  By  nvhicL]     See  1.  74,  note  a. 

«— -  Every  Pubiius.]  The  flaves  had  no  praenomen  ;  but 
when  they  had  their  freedom  given  them,  they  afTumed one—- fo» 
for  inibince»  a  flave  that  was  called  Licinius,  would  add  the  name 
of  his  mailer  to  his  own,  and  call  himfelf,  if  his  mafler's  name 
were  Publius,  Publius  Licinius — they  alfo  added  the  name  of 
the  tribe  into  which  they  were  received  and  inroUed;  foppofe 

the 
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MUet.    Heu  fteriks  tcti,  iquilms  vati  Quiritem  75 

Vertigo  facit  I — Hie  Dama  eft,  110a  treffis  agaib  ; 
Yappa  &  Vfpamj'Uin  tenui  imragiiie  tnendax : 
Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 
Marcw  Dama.— *— Papic !  Mair€k>  fpondente,  rrcu£» 
Credere  tu  wmtunos  i^M^xco  fub  jiidice  paHes  i  9o 

—Marcus  £xit :  ita  eft.— AfignO)  Marce,  tabellas.— 

the  Velinan,  then  the  freed- man  woQldftylehimiHf  PoUias  Li* 
daitM  Veiiaa«— thus  he  was  diftiagiiilbed  &oai  flaves. 

'j^BetndifcbargedJ]  i.e.  From ila very —made  free.  Eme- 
rald—metaph.  from  foldiersy  who  for  ibme  meritorioas  ibrice 
were  fenthoiQe^  and  diickarged  from  gOMi^  to  war.  AUb  fioB 
gladiators,  who  for  their  valour  and  dextenty  at  the  theatre  ob» 
taiaed  their  difmiffion  from  their  perilous  occttpatioo»  and  woe 
4aiMd  rude,  frefented  with  a  rod,  or  wand,  in  token  of  tknr 
difcharge  and  releafe.  Hor.  Epiil.  L  Lib.  i.  1. 2.  Juv.  Sat.  ri. 
113.    Thefc  were  ftyled  Emeriti. 

So  (b»es  wwe  often  made  free,  on  acconnt  of  their  pail  ia- 
ykes»  as  having  deferved  this  £iTOur— this  is  fignified  by  erne- 
xakbew. 

—  Mouhfy  coTMt  ^c]  Thofe  who  were  thus  admitted  to 
freedom,  and  inrplled  in  one  of  the  tribes,  were  entitled  to  all 
public  doles  and  donations,  on  producing  a  little  ticket  or  tally, 
which  was  ^iven  them  on  their  maoumiflion.  The  com  laid  np 
in  the  public  magazines  was  not  of  the  beft  fort,  and  was  fre- 
guently  damaged  with  keeping. 

The  name  of  the  perfon,  and  of  the  tribe  which  he  bekxiged 
to,  were  infcribed  on  the  ticket,  by  which  he  was  known  to  M  a 
citixen.    See  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1. 174,  noce. 

7;.  ullas  i  ys  hmrenf  l^cJ]  The  poet  fpeaks  with  commife- 
ratioQ  of  their  ignorance,  and  total  barrennefs,  with  refped  10 
troth  and  real  wifibm,  who  could  imagine  that  a  man  ihcmld  be 
called  fi-ee,  becaofe  he  was  emaacipa^  from  bodily  iavecy. 

—  One  /arm.]  Vcr<tigo  (from  ver tcre,  to  torn)  •  This  was 
one  of  the  ceremonies  of  makin|:  a  flave  free :  he  waa  cairied 
before  the  prctor,  who  turned  nim  mond  upon  his  heel,  and 
fai(i — Hunc  eife  liberum  volo. 

So  Plautus,  Menxchm.  Liber  efto,  ito  quo  voks.  Thus 
he  became  Quiris,  a  Roman  citinen.  See  Jut.  Sat*  iii.  L  6o, 
note. 

j6.  Hen  is  i>«Mtf.]  For  inftaace,  iays  the  poet,  here  a  *  the 
flave  Dama. 

-..—  Agr—m  moi  viortb^  &r.]  Agafo,  an  horfe-keeper,  a 
groom  that  Vxk%  after  his  aoafter's  ho^s.    Mon  ueiCs  (qu.  tirs 

afles) 
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Pofieiles.     Alas!  ye.ibaaran.jof  trttth^atuuigii4iam,«ne 

turn  '75 

Makes^  a  iloman  l^^kgceis  EUma,  a  gvoom  not  mosih  thrte 

fiinl\iass ;. 
A  icoundrel,  andUe»Ne)ned,anda  liar  ia  alitde com: 
If  his  'j&aftor  tuca  }uin--^  >tbe  moawucm^  ^  a  tap,  lie 

conges  fonh 
Marcus  Dama.^    Wondeffiil !  Jilarcus  beiag  ftcurity,  re. 

fiife  yoii 
To  lend  monej  ?  Are  jrou  jpalc .under  judge  Marcus?    80 
Marcu^.faid  iit— it  is  ib.— Sigp,  Marcus,  |d»e  tabkts» 

aflfes)  a  f>6or>  paltry  feH^w,  wortb  hardly  three  farthings  if  one 
were  to' parcKafe'hiiQ.    They  jjought  their. flavcs. 

77.  jf /coMndreL]  Vappa' ^gnifies  wine  that -is  p^ed>  that 
has  loft  its  ftreqgl;1i>  therefore  .called  vapid. — Hence  a  ftapid» 
fenfelefs  fellow ;  or  a  fccmndrel,  a  good-l^r-nothing  fellow. 

'  ■  Bkar-ejedA    -Feriiaps  from  debaachery  and  dru^kea- 
iiefs.     See  Sat.  ii.  1.  7«,'note. 

-^i —  A  liar  in  a  little  atrn,']  That  wiM-clieat  hts  mlfter,  and 
defraud  his  horfe>  of  their  ilender  aHowance>  and  dien  lye  to 
conceal  his  petty  knaveJy .  Farrago  is  a  mixture  of  ieveral 
grai  Rs— MefeeiHne. 

7S.  If  his  mafter^  ^r.]  Let  his  mafter  hut  turn  him  upon  his 
heel.     See  note  above,  i.  75 . 

■  Mo^jement  of  a  top,]  In  one  torn  of  a  top,  which  is 
Tery /wjft  when  it  is  fpinning — i.  e,  as  we  fay,  in  the  twirikh'ng 
of  an  eye.  This  allaiion  to  the  turning  of  a  top,  very  bu- 
moaroady  agrees  with  the  verterit. 

■■■  Hi  comes  forth  y  (^r.]  He  that  Went  before  the  prartor 
p)atn  J>ania,  now  conies .ont  from  him  with  a  noble  praenomen, 
and  calls  himfclf  Marcas  Dauia. 

79.  Wonderful!']  What  a  furprifing  change  !  or  pap«  may 
introduce  the  following  irony,  where  a  perfojn  is  fuppofcd  to  he  - 
iitate  abbot  lending  money,  for  which  Marcus  offers  to  become 
furcty.  Pap«— How  ftrangei  that  you  ftoold  fcniple  it,  when 
fo  refpedUble  a  peribn  as  Marcas  offers  his  bond^  and  engages 
for  the  payment ! 

80.  jfreyoufakF]  Do  you  fear  left  yon  ihould  not  have  juf* 
tice  done  you,  where  lb  worthy  a  perfon  is  advanced  to  the  ma«i 
giftracy  ? 

•81.  Marcus  faid  it t  HcJ]  Marcuf  gives  his  teftimony,  and 
who  can  contradift  ib  juft  ax^d  upright  a  witnefs*— what  he  fays 
mnft  be  tmt*  * 

81.  Sign, 
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Haec  meta  libeitas !  •  Hoc  nobis  pilea  ^lonant ! 

<  An  quifquam  eft  alius  liber,  nifi  ducere  vUam  I 

'  Cui  licet^  ut  vokiit?  licet,  ut  v6lo»  vivere :  non  liim 
^  Liberior  Bruto  !'     Mendose  coUigis,  inquit^  85 

Stoicus  hiCj  aurem  mordaci  loftas  aceto  : 
:  Hoc  reliqottm  accipio ;  licet  illud,  &,  ut  volo,  tollc« 

^  Vindi;da  poftquam  meus  a  praetore  receffi, 
^  Cur  mihi  non  liceat,  juBit  quodcunque  voluntas  $ 
*  Excepto,  fi  quid  Mafuri  rubrica  notavit  ?*  93 

81.  Sign,  Marcus,  the  tablets.']  The  poet  repeats  the  wocd 
Marcos,  and  drops  the  word  Dama,  as  if  he  would  lodicroo/}; 
infiooatey  that  however  great  a  rogue  Dama  was*  yet  to  be  Am 
Marcus  was  a  very  difiereDt  kind  of  peribn.  ;  He  fuppoTes  hie 
called  upon  to  fign  his  nanie«  as  wicnefs  to  ibmebody's  wiU, 
which  he  could  not  do  when  a  flave,  for  their  teHimony  fni«  hoc 
received. 

— —  The  tahlitsJ]  Thin  planks  of  wood,  fmeared  over  witi^ 
wax,  on  which  they  wrote  wills,  deeds,  &c«  See  Jo  v.  Sac  ii. 
1.  58,  note.     Here  the  will  or  deed  itfelf. 

The  poet,  in  the  preceding  irony,  carries  on  his  grand  point, 
which  was  to  deride  the  common  notion  of  liber  ty,  or  of  a  change 
being  wrought,  with  regard  to  the  refpe^ability  of  tboie  «& 
were  ftill,  however  emancipated  from  bodily  flavery,  flaves  un- 
der ignorance,  vice,  and  error. 

82.  Mire  liberty,']  Mera — bare,  naked  liberty  (fays  tbe 
Stoic) — L  e..  in  the  bare,  outward,  literal  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  bat 
it  is  to  be  underHood  no  farther. 

—  This  caps  give  us,]  The  flaves  went  bare-headed,  with 
their  hair  growing  long,  and  hanging  down :  but  when  they  were 
manumitted,  their  Jieads  were  ihaved,  and  a  cap,  the  enfigo  of 
liberty,  put  on  their  heads  in  the  temple  of  Fcroaia,  the  goddds 
of  liberty.     See  Sat.  iii.  1.  io6. 

83.  •'  Any  other  freet  ISc]  Here  the  poet  introduces  Dama 
as  reifying—"  Aye,  you  may  deride  my  notions  of  liberty ; 
**  but  pray  who  is  free  if  I  am  not  ?  Is  there  any  other  ittt- 
"  dom  but  to  be  able  to  live  as  one  pleafcs  ?  But  I  may  live  as 
"  1  pleafe^-therefore  am  I  not  free  ?"— by  this  fy  llogifm  think- 
ing  to  prove  his  point. 

85.  More  free  than  Brutus  f]  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  great  af» 
fcrter  and  reftorer  of  liberty,  by  the  expuliion  of  the  Tarqoias, 
&c.  who  facrificed  his  own  fon^  in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and 
changed  the  form  of  the  government  into  a  conunon wealth. 

— *—  "  Tou  conclude falyely J*]  Your  argument  is  bad  ;  the  af- 
fumption  which  you  make,  that  '*  you  live  asyoupleafe,"  is  not 

true. 
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Xhis  is  mere  iiberty— this  caps  give  tis. 

^*  Is  there  any  other  free,  unleis  he  who  maj  live 
*^  As  he  likes  i^^X  may  live  as  I  like :  am  not  I 
*«  MorefreethanBrutus?"— « Youconcludc&lfely,"&ys  8$ 
A  Stoic  here,  having  waihed  his  ear  with  fharp  vinegar : 
^  I  accept  this  which  is  left,  take  away  that— ^  I  may,''  and 
«  as  I  will/' 
**  After  I  withdrewfrom  the  praetor,  my  own  by  the  wand, 
^  Why  might  I  not  do  whatever  my  will  commanded, 
**  Except  if  the  rubric  of  Mafurius  forbad  any  thing  ?**   90 

trae»  therefore  the  conclafion  which  yon  gather  or  colleft  from 
it  is  falfe>  ttaaely,  «<  that  yoa  are  free."    See  A i  n  a w.  Colligo* 

S5— >6.  SajfsaStoJc]  i.  e.  Methinki  I  hear  fome  Stoic  fay. 

■  •  ■  I  Wafbtd  ins  iwr^  ^cJ\  .  At  1. 63.  we  find  purgacas  aures* 
wbere  fee  the  note ;  here,  lotos  aorem,  meaninv  alio  the  fame' 
as  before,  only  under  a  diflRsrent  image,  differently  exprefled.-«» 
By  vinegar,  here,  we  are  to  OBderftand  the  Iharp  and  fevere  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  which  hat  deaaied  his  mind  from 
all  fttch  fidfe  ideas  of  liberty,  and  made  his  ear  quick  in  the  dif- 
cemment  of  trath  and  falfehood. 

87.  *«  /  actefu  &^*]  Voar  definition  of  liberty  in  yoar  firft 
propofition  is  true ;  I  grant  that  **  all  who  may  live  as  they  pleafe 
«'  are  free  ;''«-4)ut  I  deny  yoar  minor,  or  fecond  propontion» 
viz.  **  that  yottUve  as  yon  pleafe;'*  therefore  youf  conclufion, 
viz.  *'  that  yon  are  free,"  is  alio  wrong. 

That-^**  Ima^t^  and**  as  I <tuilJV\  i.  e.  Take  away 

your  minor  propofition,  and  I  admit  what  remains^— hoc  reli- 
^uum  accipio— viz.  all  that  is  contained  in  the  firft  propofition— 
that  *'  all  who  may  live  as  they  pleafe  are  free  -."—-this  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  definition  of  liberty ;  bat  this  is  not  yonr  cafe. 

88.  From  thipr^nr,1  Before  whom  I  was  carried,  in  order 
to  receive  my  freedom. 

— ^  Afyown.]  Mens— i.e.  my  own  mailers  being  made  free, 
and  emancipated  from  the  commands  of  another,  replies  Dama, 
not  at  all  anderftanding  what  the  Stoic  meant  by  liberty. 

«  ■■■  By  the  wand.]  Vindida.— The  praetor  laid  a  wand  upon 
the  flave's  head,  and  faid«>'<  I  will  that  this  man  become  free,'* 
and  then  ddivered  the  wand  out  of  his  own  hand  into  the  iid^or's ; 
(fee  pofl,  1.  I75).  This  wand  was  called  viodi&a,  as  vindi- 
cating, or  maintaining,  liberty.  See  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  vii. 
1.76. 

90.  Rutric]  The  text  of  the  Aoman  laws  was  wriuen  in  red 
Vol.  11.  E  e  >ttcj;«;, 
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Difce }  fed  ira  cadat  nafo,  rugolaque  fanna, 
Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmane  revello. 
\    Non  praetoris.  erat,  ftultis  dare  tenuia  rerum 
Officia;  atque  ufum  rapidae  permittere  vitx— - 
Sambacatn  citius  caloni  aptaveris  alto.  95       \ 

Stat  contra  ratio,  &  fecretam  garrit  in  aurem, 
Ne  liceat  facere  id,  quod  quis  vitiabit  agendo. 

tetters ,  which  was  called  the  R obric.  D  r  y  d  e  n. — According  to 
others,  the  titles  and  beginnings  of  the  difi^rent  ftatutes  were        \ 
only  written  in  red»  and  therefore  to  be  underftood  by  rubrica. 
Sec  AiNSw.     See  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  1.  192 — 3,  note.  t 

90.  Ma/urius*]  An  eminent  and  learned  lawyer,  in  tbe  reigo 
of  Tiberias,  who  made  a  digeil  of  the  Roman  laws. 

.  q.  d*  When  I  received  my  freedom  from  the  prstor,  iorely  I 
was  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  would,  except,  indeed,  breaking  the 
law  ;  r  don't  fay  that  I  might  do  this. 

91.  *'  Leant,]  The  Stoic  here  begins  hb  argmnent,  ia  order 
tt)  refute  what  Dama  was  fappoied  to  fay  ia  fuf^rt  of  his  nodoa 
of  liberty. 

Now  iiHen  to  me,  fays  the  Stoic,  that  you  may  iearn  what  tnse 
liberty  is,  and  in  what  it  con&fts. 

.  -«—  Let  anger  fall  ^  ^r.]  Ceafe  from  your  anger  as  me,  ^i 
ridiculing  your  notion  of  liberty* 

Tt  b  to  be  remarked,  that  the  antients  represented  the  noie 
as  denoting  laughter.  Sat.  i.  118.  Contempt,  Sat.  i.  40—1. 
Anger,  as  here*— So  we  find  the  nofe,  or  noftnls,  denoting  aa- 
ger  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  Bibie.  See  the  learned  and  accu- 
rate Mr.  ParkhurU,  Heb.  and  £ng.  Lex.  f)ii,  N*^  v. 

■         TVrinHing fneerJ\     Comp.  Sat.  i.  40— 1,  and  note. 

92.  From  your  ireafty  ^c]  Pulmo,  literally,  lignifies  the 
lungs  ;  but  here  denotes  the  whole  contents  of  the  breaA  in  a 
moral  fenfe.— "  Put  away  anger  and  fneering  at  what  I  fa> , 
while  I  pluck  op  thofeiboiifh  notions  of  liberty,  which  are  im- 
planted and  rooted  within  your  mind^  and  with  wMch  yoa  are 
as  pleafed  and  fatisfied,  as  a  child  is  with  an  old  woman's  tale. 
Avia  is  literally  a  grandame,  or  grandmother :  hence  dd  wo- 
men's tales.  AiNsw.— FabeliK  aniles.  Hqr*  Lib.  ii.  Sat*  vi. 
L  77 — 3.    r^««J^»f  ^v^tf^.  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

93.  h  was  not  oft  ^r.]  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
praetor. 

■  The  delicate  management  of  things t  feff.]  Though  the 
praetor  might  confer  civil  liberty  upon  you  at  your  manomiffion, 
and  though  you  may  know  how  to.dired  yourfelf,  fo  as  to  avoid 
offending  againft  the  letter  of  the  law — yet  you  could  receive 
from  the  praetor  none  of  that  wifdom  and  difcernmeot^  by  which 

alone 
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**  Learn :  but  let  anger  fall  from  your  nofe,  and  the 

"  wrinkling  fncer, 
**  While  I  pluck  from  your  brcaft  your  old  wives  tales. 
^^  It  was  not  of  the  prxtor  to  give  the  delicate  manage- 

**  ment  of  things 
**  To  fools,  and  to  permit  the  ufe  of  rapid  life— 
**  You  would  fooner  fit  a  dulcimer  to  a  tall  footman.      95 
'^  Reafon  ftands  againft  it,  and  whifpers  into  the  fecret  ear,'* 
*^  Let  it  not  be  lawful  to  do  that,  which  one  will  fpoil  in 

«  doing:"— 

alone  you  can  diftingaiAi  aright>  as  touching  thofe  more  minute 
and  delicate  aflions  which  concern  you  in  the  more  nice  duties 
of  life,  and  which  are  to  be  attained  by  philofophy  alone. — I 
take  this  to  be  meant  by  tenuia  oificia  rerum— lit«  fmall  offices* 
or  duties  of  things  or  a^airs. 

94.  To  fools.]  The  Stoics  held,  that  "  all  fools  were 
*'  flaves/'— and  that  "  nobody  was  free  except  the  wife."  A 
man  mtift  therefore  be  wife  before  he  is  free ;  but  the  praetor 
could  not  make  yon  wife>  therefore  he  could  not  make  you  frte. 

—  To  permit  the  u/e.]  It  was  not  in  the  praetor's  pOwcr  to 
conunit  to  fuch  that  prudence  and  wifdom,  by  which  they  can 
alone  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  this  fleeting  life,  and  of 
all  things  belonging  to  it. 

95.  Sooner  Jif,  Vc]  Sambuca  was  feme  mufical  inflrument, 
as  an  harp,  dulcimer,  or  the  Hke  ;  but  what  it  exa^ly  was  we 
cannot  tell. 

—  A  fall/oQfmafi,]  Altocaloni. — Calo,  a  foldier's  boy, 
or  any  meaner  fort  of  fervani.  Ainsw. — Horace  feems  to  ufe  it 
ire  the  latter  fenfe.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  vi.  1.  103  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  fo  to 
be  underilood  here. 

You  might  fooner  think  of  putting  a  harp,  or  fome  delicate 
mufical  inllrument,  into  the  hands  of  a  great  overgrown  booby  of 
a  fervant,  and  expedl  him  to  play  on  it,  than  to  commit  the  nice 
and  refined  duties  of  life  to  fools,  and  expedl  them  either  to  un- 
deriland  or  pra^ife  them. — Afinus  ad  Lyram.    Prov. 

96.  Keafonftands  againft  //.]  Reafon  itfelf  oppofes  fuch  an 
idea. 

—  Whiff ers  into  the  fecret  tar.  ]     Secretly  whifpers  into  the 
-    ear.   H/pallage.— Comp.  fupr.  1.  40,  and  note. 

97.  Let  it  not  he  la'wful.']  Ne,  before  the  potential,  has  the 
fenfe  of  the  imperative  mood.    SoHor/Ode  xxxiii.  Lib.  i.  I.  i. 

•    Ne  doleas ;  and  Ode  xi.  i.  Ne  quseficris.     Here,  ne  liceat  is 
likewife  imperative,  and  fignifies  that  the  v6ice  of  reafon  fecretly 

E  c  z.  whifpers 
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Publica  lex  hominutn,  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas, 

Ut  teneat  vetitos  infcitia  debilis  a£lus. 

Diluis  helleboruii^,  certo  compefccrc  punSo  lOO 

Ncfcius  cxatncn  ?  vetat  hoc  natura  medendi. 

Navetn  fi  pofcat  fibi  peronatus  arator, 

Luciferi  tudis  ;  exclamet  Melicerta  perifle  ^ 

Frontem  dc  rebus.— Tibi  refto  Tivcre  talo 

Ars  dedit?  &  vcri  fpeciem  dignofcerc  calles,  105 

Ne  qua  fubaeram  mendofum  tinniat  auro  ? 

Quxque  fequenda  forent,  quseque  evitanda  viciflim, 

lUa  prius  creta,  mox  hxc  carbone  nptaftt  ? 

wUrpers  in  the  ear  this  admonition—''  Let  it  not  be  permitted* 
"  that  any  ihould  ondertake  what  they  are  not  fit  for.  but  would 
'<  fpoil  in  doing  it.''  Or  ne  liceat  may  be  underflood,  here»  as 
non  licet. 

98.  The  puhVtc  latv  ofmenj]  The  common  rule  among  mv- 
kind,  as  well  as  naiure,  may  be  fald  to  contain  thos  much  of 
what  is  right  and  juft. 

99.  That  tweak  ignorance,  13 1,"]  That  an  ignorance  of  what 
we  undertakcj  which  mud  render  us  inadequate  to  the  right  per- 
formance of  it,  (hould  redrain  us  from  attempting  adls,  which, 
by  the  voice  of  human,  as  well  as  of  natural  law,  are  fo  clearly 
forbidden  to  us.    Corop.  1.  96. 97. 

ico.  Do  you  dilute  hellebore,']  He  here  illuftrates  his  argu- 
ment by  examples. 

SuppoTe,  fays  he,  you  were  to  attempt  to  mix  adofe  of  helle- 
bore, not  knowing  how  to  apportion  exactly  the  quantity. 

1 00—  I,  To  a  certain  point, ]  Metaph. — Exa men  fig ni fies  the 
tongue,  or  beam  of  a  balance,  by  tlie  inclination  of  which  ve 
judge  of  proportional  weights. 

10 1.  ^he  nature  of  healing  forbids  this,^  All  medical  ikill, 
in  the  very  nature  of  it,  mud  place  this  among  the  veiitos  adus, 
which  weak  ignorance  is  not  to  attempt.     See  1.  99, 

102.  High-Jhoed ploughman*']  Peronatus. — Theperowasan 
high  Qioe  worne  by  rudics,  as  a  defence  againd  fnow  and  cold. 
See  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  1. 186. 

103.  Ignorant  of  Lucifer,]  Knowing  nothing  of  the  ftars. — 
Lucifer,  or  the  day-dar,  is  here  put  (by  fynec.)  for  all  the  ftars, 
from  which  mariners  take  their  obfervations  to  deer  by. 

—  Melicerta  exclaims,  I3c,]  Alfo  called  Portunus,  or  Por- 
tumnus,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  prefide  pver  ports.  See  his  (Uiiry, 
Ov.Met.  Lib.  iv.  Fab.  xiii. — Melicerta,  the  fea-god,  would  ex- 
clalmi  that  all  modedy  was  banidied  from  among  thofe  whoun. 

dertcck 
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^^  Xhe  public  kw  of  oien,  and  nature,  contains  this  right, 
**  That  weak  ignorance  (hould  forbear  forbidden  afts. 
*'  Do  you  dilute  hellebore,  not  knowing  how  to  confine, 

*'  to  a  100 

**  Certain  point,  the  balance  ?  the  nature  of  healing  for- 

**  bids  this. 
^  If  the  high-flioed  ploughman  (hould  require  a  (hip  for 
^^^  Hioifelf,  ignorant  of  Lucifer,  Melicerta  exclaims,  that 

**  fhame 
"  Has  perifh'd  from  things.— To  live  with  an  upright  ankle 
^^  Has  art  given  you  ? — Are  you  fkilfiil  to  diftinguifh  the 

"  appearance  of  truth,  105 

^'  Left  any  fhould  tinkle  ^e  with  gold  having  brafs  under  it  I 
*^  And  what  things  are  to  be  followed,  and,  in  like  manner, 

**  what  avoided  ? 
'^  Have  you  firft  marked  thofe  with  chalk,  then  thefe  widi  a 

«♦  coal  ? 

dertook  the  management  and  direction  of  human  affairs^  when 
he  faw  fo  impudeDt  an  attempt. 

103.  Shame,]  Fronteffl»  lit.  the  forehead,  or  coaoten^nce, 
the  feat  of  fliame — here,  by  met.  ihame  or  modefty  itfelf. 

104.  Upright  atik/e,]  Mecaph.  from  perfons  having  their 
legs  and  ankles  ftraic,  and  walking  uprightly ;  which  is  often 
ufed,  to  denote  going  on  throQgh  life  with  an  honeft  and  vir* 
tuoos  cond^^  This  occurs  frequently  in  S.  S.  as  Pf.  xv.  2« 
Ixxxiv.  II.  Prov.x.  9.  Sc  al. 

105.  Has  art,  ^c]  That  is  philofophy,  which  it  the  art  of 
living  well— has  this  enabled  you  to  do  this  ? 

106.  Left  any,  l^c]  Ne  qua— -i.  e.  ne  aliqua fpecies  veri.— ^ 
Have  yoo  learnt  to  diftinguifh  between  the  appearance  and  rea* 
lity  of  truth  and  virtue,  left  you  ihould  be  deceived,  as  people 
are  who  take  bad  money  for  good,  when,  inilead  of  anfwering  to 
the  appearance  of  the  outfide,  which  is  fair,  they  find,  upon 
ibundmg  it,  that  it  is  brafs  underneath,  inftead  of  being  all 
gold. 

108.  Marked  thofe  nvith  chalk,  Wf.]  The  antients  ufed  to 
note  things  good  and  profperous  with  a  white  mark,  and  thinga. 
bad  and  unlucky  with  a  black  one.  In  allafion  to  this,  the 
Stoic  IB  fuppofed  to  afk  the  quedion  in  the  preceding  Hne» 
which  is,  not  only  whether  his  opponent  has  been  taueht  to  dif- 
tinguiih  the  appeaifances  of  good  and  evil,  bat  whether  he  has 

£e  3  particularly 
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Es  modicus  voti  ?  preflb  lare  ?  dulcis  amicis  ? 

Jam  nunc  aftringas,  jam  nunc  granaria  laxes  ?  f  lO 

Iiiquc  luto  fixum,  poffis  tranfcenderc  nummum, 

Ncc  gluttd^fqrbere  falivam  mercurialem  ? 

Haec  mea  funt,  tenco,  qjim  vere  dixeris ;  cfto 
Liberque  aq  fapicns,  praetoribus  ac  Jove  dcxtro. 

Sin  tu,  cum  fueris  noftrae  paulo  ante  farinas,  115 

Pelliculam  yeterem  retines  5  &,  fronte  politus, 
Aftutam.vapido  fervas  fub  pe<Jtore  vqlpem  : 
Quae  dederam  fupra  repeto,  funenique  reduco. 

particularly  noted  down  what  a  wife  iDan  ought  to  follow,  axid 
what  he  ought  to  avoid.  See  Hpr.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  1.  2^6,-^ 
Mendofuih  tinniat,  for  inendose :  Gr^pcifm. 

109.  Mo^trau  rf  ivifif.]  The  deiiies  confined  within  (lie 
bounds  of  moderation. 

■  »"  ji  confined  hou/ehold.']  Yoar  houfehold-eftabliniincoc 
frugal,  and  not-expeniive-— contraded  within  a  little  compafs ; 
or,  pefhaps,  by  preiTo  lare,  may  be  iignified  a  fmall  Koufe. 

--^ —  Kind  to  your  friends.'^  Dulcis— obliging,  fwcet,  agree- 
able.    See  Hon  Lib.  i.  Sat.  iv.  1. 135. 

110.  SonUtimesf often,  ^r.]  Judging  rightly  when  it  is  a 
time  to  withhold,  and  when  to  give.  Heie  perhaps  is  an  alhi- 
fion  to  the  public  granaries,  or  magazines  of  corn  ac  Rome, 
which,  at  a  time  of  dearth  and  want,  was  dealt  out  in  doles  tq 
the  citizens,  on  producing  their  tickets,  but,  at  other  feaibns, 
locked  up.  Jam  nunc— lit.  juft  now^-i,  e.  jult  at  a  proper 
time; 

Kit.  Can  you  fafs  hy  money,  ^r.]  Alluding  to  a  pradice 
among  the  boys  at  Rome,  who  ufed  to  fallen  a  piece  of  counter- 
feit money  to  the  ground,  or  ftick  it  in  the  mud,  with  a  ftring 
tied  to  it ;  and  if  any  miferly  fellow  coming  by,  and  imagining 
it  to  be  real,  (looped  to  pick  it  up,  they  (hatched  it  away,  and 
laughed  at  him. 

In  triviis  fixum  qui  fe  de^nittit  ob  aflem. 

HoR.  Lib.  i.  Epift.  xvL  L  64. 

1 1 2.  Mercurial  /fit tie,]  Mercpry  was  the  god  of  gain: 
hence  a  defire  of  gain  is  called  faliva  mercurialis.  Metaph. 
from  gluttons,  who,  at  beholding  feme  dainty  di(h,  have  their 
fpittle  increafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that,  if  they  did  not  fwallow 
it|  it  wo^ld  run  oqt  of  the  piouth.  This  we  call — the  mouth 
watering.  Can  you  fee  money  without  your  mouih  watering  at 
jt  ?— i.  e.  without  being  greatly  delighted,  and  coveting  it? 

113.  The/c]     All  the(e  good  qualities. 

114.  Prsftor^ 
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^*  Are  you  moderate  of  wifh— with  a  confined  houfebold— 

"  kind  to  your  friends  F-^ 
^^  Can   you  fometimes  fsiften,  and  fometimes  open  your 
"granaries?  iio 

'*  And  can  you  pafs  by  money  fixed  in  mud, 
**  Nor  fwaUow  with  your  gullet  mercurial  fpittle  i 

*'  When  you  can  truly  fay,  thefe  are  mine,  I  pofiefsdiem— • 
**  be  thou 
'*  Free  and  wife,  the  praetors  and  Jupiter  propitious. 

^*  But  if  you,  fince  you  was  a  little  before  of  our  meal,  1x5 
•'Retain  your  old  /kin,  and,  poliflied  in  front, 
*^  Keep  a  cunning  fox  under  your  vapid  breaft: 
**  What  I  had  above  given  I  demand  again,  and  bring  back 
*'  the  rope. 

114.  Frators  and  Jupiter  frofitioui.'\  I  then  allow  yott  to  be 
free  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man-*- i.  e.  not  only  with  refpeft  to 
the  liberty  of  the  body,  which  you  received  from  the  praetor, 
but  with  refpefb  to  ^eedom  of  the  mind,  of  which  Jupiter  alone 
is  the  author. 

115.  But  if  you,]  Now  he  comes  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
qucftion— 

— r  Since youJ]  Since  yon,  bot  a  little  befi>re  your  mann- 
miffion,  was  jufi  like  what  we  were  till  taught  by  philofophy— 
i.  e.  naturally  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

■  0/  our  meaL]  Metaph.  taken  from  loaves  of  bread, 
which  are  all  alike>  and  tafte  alike,  if  made  of  the  fame  floui^— 
fo  mankind,  having  the  fame  nature,  are  all  corrupt. 

116.  Retain  your  old  fein.'\  Metaph.  taken  from  fnakes, 
which  caft  off  their  ol^  ikin,  and  have  a  new  one  every  year.— 
q.  d.  If  you  retain  your  old  depraved  manners  and  conduct 
(fee  1. 76 — 7)  and  have  not  changed  and  caft  them  off*. 

Policed  in  front,  ]  Appearing  with  a  countenance  ieem- 

ingly  open  and  ingenaotts.^-pNecqaicquam  pelle  decorns.    Sat. 
iv.  1.  14. 

1 17.  Keep  a  cunning  fox,  £^r.]  Entertain  wily,  canniog,  and 
deceitful  principles  within-r-r 

<-^—  lour  wpid bnaft,'\  Within  your  rotten  heart.  See  1.  77, 
pptc. 

Nonqoam  te  fallant  animi  fob  vnlpe  latentes. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  437. 

118.  What  I  bad  ahon;e  given.']  i.  e.  What  I  juft  nOW  grant- 
ti;  vi?;.  that  you  are  free  and  wifis-— 

£e  4  ii3.  / 
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Nil  libi  coocefit  ra^o,  digitiim  cxcrc,  pcccas : 

£t  quid  tam  parvum  eft  ?    ^ed  nuUo  thure  litabis,  1 20 

Hfler^at  in  ftultis  brevis  ut  femuncia  rtSd. 

H«c  mifcerc,  nefas :  ncc  cum  fis  caetera  fofibr 

Tres  tantum  ad  numcros  iatyri  move^reBathylii. 

*  Liber  ego/    Unde  datum  hoc  fiimis,  tot  iubdUe  rebus  ? 

An  dominum  ignoras,  nifi  quem  vindi^a  relaxat  ?  X25 


118.  1  demand  azain,"]     I  recall.  * 

<^*-—  And  hring  back  the  ropeJ]  Metaph.  from  leadii^  heats 
with  a  rope,  which  fometimes  they  lengthened,  and  gave  the  am> 
mal  agood  deal  of  liberty,  (fcejuv.  Sat.xii.  1.  5.);  out,  ifrefiire 
and  mifchievpua,  they  fliortened  it  to  confine  him.  Thos  die 
Stoic,  who  lengthened  his  allowance  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  dc 
man  wife  and  frte^  fuppofmg  him  to  anfwer  the  deicriptioD 
which  he  gives  of  thofe  who  are  fo,  now,  on  (nding  the  contrar}-, 
draws  back  what  he  had  faid,  and  reduces  the  man  to  his  old 
narrow  bounds  of  bodily  freedom  only. 

.119.  Heafod  has  grafted  you  nothing.]  Whatever  the  pnetor 
j^ay  have  done»  wifdom  has  done  nothing  for  yoo. 

—  Put  forth  ymr  finger^  you  fin,]  The  Stoics  held,  that 
there  was  no  medium  between  wifdom  and  folly,  that  a  man 
wajJ  eUher  perfc6Uy  wife,  or  perfedly  foolifti ;  therefore,  that 
the  mod  trivial  and  indifferent  thing,  if  done  by  the  latter,  coald 
not  be  done  aright,  not  even  the  patting  forth  of  a  finger. 

.  1 20.  What  is/of/nall  ^]  "  What  can  be  fo  trivial  as  this  ?"— 
yet,  trivial  as  it  is,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  wife  and  free,  as 
it  ought,  any  more  than  tvcxy  other  adion,  of  what  nature  or 
kind  foever. 

—  IViliobtain.']  Lito  fignifies,  not  only  to  facrifice,  hot  to 
obtain  thai  for  which  the  facrifice  is  offered.  See  Sat.ii.  1.  75, 
and  note. 

131.  Half  ounce  of  right,  l^c]  In  (hort,  the  Stoics  held,  that 
not  a  grain  of  what  was  right  could  refine  within  any  hut  die 
wife  and  free,  in  their  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  or,  in  truth,  in  any 
but  their  own  fed-^all  the  reft  of  the  world  they  accounted  ftols 
and  mad,  and  that  though  they  were  to  offer  incenfe,  in  ever  io 
great  .a  quantity,  to  the  gods,  yet  they  could  never  obtain  a  fia- 
^\q  fixed  principle  of  what  was  right. 

12?.  fimix  the/e^i^c]  i.e.  Wifdom  and  folly  ;  there  moft 
be  either  all  one,  or  all  the  other.  See  above*  note  on  1. 1 19, 
It  is  impo^iJble  they  fhouldhe  mixed  in  the  fiime  perfon. 

-rr*  -^  ^^iS'^*]  Foflbr— a  ditcher,  delver,  and  the  like— 
c|.  d.  A  mere  clown. 

q.  d.  When,  in  every  tJupgelfe — c^tera^  i.e.  quoad ca;tcn, 
3  Gr«ci£DBr^ 
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^*  Reafon  has  granted  yoa  noting :  put  forth  your  finger, 

**  you  fin: 
^^  And  what  is  fo  fnull  ?  but  you  will  obtain,  by  no  in«t 
*«  ceofe,  120 

^^  That  a  fmall  half  ounce  of  right  ihould  be  fix'd  in  fools. 
^^  Xo  nnix  thefe  is  iiiipoffibility,  nor,  when  as  to  other  things 

*♦  you  are  a  digger, 
**  Can  you  be  moved  to  three  mcafurcs  only  of  the  fatyr  Ba- 

*«  thyllus.*' 
**  I  am  free."—"  Whence  take  you  this  for  granted,  fub- 

**  je&ed  by  fo  many  things  f 
**  Are  you  ignorant  of  a  mafter,  unlefs  he  whom  the  wand 
"  relaxes  ?"  125 

Graecifin-<-yoa  are  as  clomfy  and  awkward  as  a  common  lout  or 
clown,  it  is  impoifible  that  you  ihould  daoce»  even  three  fteps, 
Jike  the  famous  dancer  Bathyllasf.  Perhaps  the  poet,  by  foflor» 
alludes  to  the  flaves,  who  were  fet  to  dig  with  fetters  on  their 
legs.     See  Juv.xi.  8a. 

123.  Thi fatyr  BatbyUusJ]  He  was  a  famous  dancer  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  and,  for  his  great  agility  and  nimble  moVements, 
was  furnaraed  the  Satyn-^Saltantes  Satyros.  Virg.  Eel.  v.  73. 

The  Stoic  concludes  this  part  of  his  argument  with  averring, 
that  thofe  who  are  not  wiic  and  {rec^  as  in  every  thing  elfe  they 
are  unable  to  do  what  is  right,  fo  neither  can  they,  in  the  moft 
trivial  or  indiierent  a£Uon ;  any  more  than  an  awkward  clown 
could  dance  like  fiathyiius  for  three  fbps  together.  See  Juv. 
Sat.  "vi.  1.63. 

124.  "  /  am  free.*']  "  Aye^  it  is  all  very  well,"  {kysDama  ; 
''  but  I  do  in&ft  upon  it,  that  I  am  free,  notwithftanding  all  you 
♦•  fay." 

■■  -**  Wheneetakeyoutbis^lic,']  Datum  is  a  technical  term— - 
when  any  thing  is  yielded,  agreed,  and  granted  as  true,  it  is 
called  a  datum.—*'  Now,''  anfwers  the  Stoic,  **  whence  had 
* '  you  that  datum,  for  lb  it  appears  to  you,  that  you  are  ine^  be- 
<"'  caofe  you  have  had  your  medom  given  you  by  the  praetor's 
**  wand,  you  who  are  put  under  (ful^e)  the  power  and  domi* 
**  nion  of  ia  ranch  error  and  folly  ?" 

125.  Are  you  igmorant^  ^cS\  **  Know  you  not  any  other 
*'  mafter  than  he  who  exercifed  an  outward  authority  over  you, 
<«  till  he  was  releafedfroni  it  by  the  ptaetor's  wand  ?"  See  be* 
fore^  L  88,  note. 

126.  Gop 
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X  pvLcr'y  &  'ftrigtles  Crifpini  ad  balnea  defer. 

Si  increpuit,  c.eflas  nugator? — Servitium  acre—- 

Te  nihil  impellit ;  nee  quicquam  extrinfecus  intra^ 

Quod  nervos  agitet Sed  fi  intus,  &  in  jecore  s^gro 

Nafcantur  doming  qui  tu  impunUior  exis  •       13^ 

Atque  bic,  quern  ad  ftrigiles  fqutica  &  metus  egit  herilis  ? 

Mane  pigcr  ftertis.     *  Surge,  inquit  Avaritia  :  eja 
*- Surge.'— negas.      *Inftat,  furgc   inquit/     Non   quoo. 

*  Surge/ 
£t  quid  agam  ?  <  rogitas  ?  Saperdas  advehe  Ponto^ 
*  Cailoreum,  ftuppas,  bebenum,  thus,  lubrica  Coa«  •      i  J5 

1 26.  Go,Jla*ue,  and  carry,  ^r.]  I  grant  yoo  that  you  hare 
nothing  to  fear  from  your  late  mader.  If  he  were,  in  a  lood 
and  furly  manner,  to  bawl  oat-—''  Here,  ilave,  carry  rhefc 
**  fcrapers,  &€►"  and  fcold  you  for  the  Icaft  delay— 
.  127— -8.  Sharp  fettwtiule,  ^r.]  However  (harp  and  feverB 
bodily  fervitude  may  be,  yet  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it^  it 
can't  enforce  any  fdch  orders  upon  you. 

128.  Nor  dees  any  thing  enter,  i^cJ]  Nor  Can  any  thing,  as 
threats,  or  menaces,  of  being  punilhed  for  not  obeying,  eater 
into  your  mind,  fo  as  to  make  you  nneafy ;  all  this  I  grant — ia 
|his  fenfe  you  are  free. 

.  129.  But  i/fwitbin^.]  If  vice  and  folly,  generated  within 
your  difordered  heart,  are  yoar  mailers,  and  rule  over  you,  io  as 
to  compel  your  obedience  to  their  commands. 

Jecore  aegro.  See  Jnv.  Sat.  i.  1. 45,  and  note.*— The  antients 
looked  on  the  liver  as  the  feat  of  the  concupifcible  and  irafdUe 
alFedions,  and  therefore  jecore  aegro  may  be  underfiood,  raeto- 
i^mically ,  to  denote  the  difeafed  or  difordered  afiedions,  for  vice 
i&  the  fickneis  or  difeafe  of  the  mind. 

1 30.  How  go  you  forth,  i^c,  ]  How  can  you  be  faid  to  be  le^ 
liable  to  puniflbment,  from  the  Aavcry  and  mifery  of  your  mind, 
than  the  poor  flave  is,  in  a  bodily  fenfe,  when  compelled  to  obey 
his  ma^er,  from  the  terror  of  bodily  punifhment.  .  The  only 
difierence  between  yon  is,  he  ferves  his  mafler,  you  your  vices. 

151.  The/crapers,]  Strigiles.-^ThefewereinftnimeiitswJttch 
th^  Greeks  and^i^omaiis  made  nfeof  to  fcfape  their  bodies  after 
bathing,  and  were  carried  to  the  baths  by  their  Haves.  Driven 
to  the  fcrapers— HI.  re.  has  forced  to  cairy  the  fcrapers  to  the 
baths,  when  ordered.  .  , 

1 5a.  .Shthfd,  you  /oarA]  The  poet  proceeds  to  iUoibare  and 
confirm  his  argument  (in  which  he  has  been  contending  for  the 
%<  Havcrx  of  all  but  the  wife,"  according  to  the  Stoic  do£ifiDe) 

by 


•--"^r!^.^ 
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^^  Go,  flave,  and  carry  the  fcrapers  to  the  baths  of  Crifpinus," 
'*  If  he  has  founded  forth— do  you  loiter,  triflcr  f "  **  Sharp 
'^  Servitude  impels  thee  nothing,  nor  does  any  thing  enter 

**  from  without 
*'  Which  may  agitate  your  nerves.    But  if  within,  and  in 

"  a  fick  liver 
^  Matters  are  produced,  how  go  you  forth  more  unpu- 

"  niflied,  130 

*^  Than  he,  whom  the  fcourge,  and  fear  of  his  mafter,  has 

*'  driven  to  the  fcrapers  ? 
**  In  t1ie  morning,  flothful,  you  fnore :  "  Rife,"  fays 

"  Avarice,  "  O  fie  ! 
»«  Rife."— You  refufe— he  urges—"  Rife,"  fays  he.— «  I 

«  cannot."—"  Rife." 
«  And  what  fhall  I  do?"  «  do  you  afk?— bring  fiih  frogi 

*«  Pontus, 
**  Caffor,   flax,  ebony,    frankincenfe,  and  flippcry  Coan 

*^  wines:  135 

by  inftancing  the  power  of  ilotfa,  avarice,  and  luxury,  over  the 
l)uman  mind,  in  its  corrupted  ftate. 

He  introduces  a  dialogue  between  Dama  and  Avarice.  Ava« 
rice  is  fuppofed  to  find  Dama  fnoring  abed  in  the  mornings  in 
the  luxurious  eafe  of  his  fo  highly-prized  freedom. 

132.  **  -Ri>,"  fiffi  Jh/arUi.']  This  word,  **  Rife,"  is  re- 
peated four  times.  Thus  Vice  ceafes  not  from  its  importunity  ; 
and  the  anfwers  of  Dama,  ««  1  will  not"—"  I  cannot"— 
"  what  ihali  i  do  if  I  rife?"— are  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the 
power  of  idienefs  and  floth,  when  indulged.  This  is  finely 
defcribed,  Prov.  vs.  9, 10.  xxii.  13.  xxvi.  13,  14. 

1 34.  Fifljfrom  Pontus.  1  Saperdas*— a  fort  of  fifh  which  came 
from  Pootus,  or  the  Black  Sea. 

135.  Ca^rJ]  Caibreum.<— This  fignifiet  either  beavers 
fldns,  or  what  we  call  caftor-«»i.  e.  the  medicinal  part  of  the  ani* 
ma) ;  both  of  which  were  articles  of  trafiic.  See  Juv.  Sat.  xiL 
1.  34—6. 

«- —  Hemp.']  Stuppa,  or  ftupa— ^the  coarfe  part  of  flax, 
tow,  hards,  oakum  to  calk  fliips  with.  Ainsw. 

— ^-^  Ehony,"]  A  black  wood,  well  known  among  us-^the 
(ree  whereof  bears  neither  leaves  nor  fruit.  Ainsw. 

r— «  ^Ufptry  Codn  wncs,']     From  the  ifland  Co,  or  (^s>  i^ 

the 
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^  ToUe  recensy  primus,  piper  e  fiticnte  camelo. 

*  Vcrtc  aliquid^  jura/     Sed  Jupiter  audict.     *  Eheu, 
^  Baro !  reguftatum  digito  terebrare  falinum, 

*  Contentus  peragcs,  fi  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis.' 

Jam  pueris  peliem  fuccinfhis,  &  oenophorum  aptas :    14^ 
Ocius  ad  navem :  nihil  obftat  quin  trabe  vafta 
^gaeum  rapias>  nifi  (bicrs  Luxuria  ante 

the  iEgean  Sea.—- They  were  foft,  and  of  a  laxative  qaalirr ; 
hence  called  lubrica. 

136.  Takefirft  the  recent  pepper  J]  Be  fure  be  at  the  market 
£r(l«  that  you  may  not  only  have  the  firfl  choice,  but  retam  to  a 
better  fale,  by  coming  home  before  the  other  merchants. 

Hor.  Lib.  i.  £pift,  vi.  1.  3z<— 3. 

——Cave  ne  portaa  occupet  alter, 
Ne  Cybiratica>  ne  Biihyna  negotia  perdas* 

— -  Thirfling  cameL]  The  eaflern  people  loaded  their  pep- 
per and  other  fpices  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Thefe  animaJs  are 
faid  to  endure  third,  in  their  jooroies  over  the  defarts,  for  many 
days  together ;  wherefore,  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  water  is 
very  fcarce,  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful. 

137.  Turn /omething,]  Trade,  barter— i.  e.  as  we  fay,  tora 
the  penny. 

— -  Swean]  Don't  mind  a  Ettle  perjury  upon  occafioo, 
either  with  refpedt  to  the  goodnefs  of  your  wares,  or  coocemiag 
the  firft  cofti  and  what  you  can  aiFord  to  fell  them  at. 

—  '*  Jupiter  tuill  hean"]  Dama  is  fuppofed  to  raife  a 
fcruple  of  conscience. 

137—8.  Jias!  ^mpUtonJ]  Baro>  or  varo— a  fervant  that 
waited  upon  the  common  foldiers,  who  was  ufually  ^i^Ty  ftopid 
and  ignorant— hence  a  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  fbolifh  fellow. 

138.  f»  iffe  with  your  finger,  l^c.'\     If  you  aim  at  tiring 
(i.  e.  living  in  amity)  with  Jupiter,  you  mufl  not  think  of 
trading  to  increafe  your  fortune,  but  muil  be  content  to  live  in 
a  poor,  mean  way.     The  poorer  fort  of  people  lived  upon 
bread,  with  a  little  fait.   Fergus  {iippofes  the  Stoic  to  tell  Dama, 
that  if  he  would  not  perjure  himfelf,  in  order  to  get  money  by 
trade,  he  mult  be  content  to  put  his  finger,  and  endeavour  to 
ferape  up  a  little  ialt  irom  the  bottom  of  his  one  poor  faltcellar  ; 
where  there  were  only  a  few  grains  lcft»  from  his  having  done 
this  fo  often,  in  order  to  give  a  relHh  to  his  palate,  by  licking  his 
fingers,  after  they  had  rubbed  the  bottom  of  the  faltcellar,  as  if 
)ke  meant  to  bore  it  through.    This  is  proverbial,  to  exprefs  very 
great  poverty.     Salem  hngere  fignified  to  live  in  the  utmofi  po- 
yerty— to  fare  poorly — Plaut.  CnrcalL  Ad  iv.  Sc.  the  iatf. 

Hlc 
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**  Take  firft  the  recent  pepper  from  the  thirfting  camel':, 
*^  Turn  fomething ;  fwear.— **  But  Jupiter  will  hear/'— 

"  Alas ! 
*^  Simpleton, tobore  with  your  finger  the  re-taftedfaltcellar, 
**  Content  you  will  pafs  your  time,  if  you  aim  to  live  with 
**  Jove. 
**  Now^  ready,  you  fit  the  (kin  to  the  flaves,  and  a  winc- 
**  veflel :  140 

'*  Quick  to  the  (hip :  nothing  hinders,  but  in  a  large  (hip 
•*  You  may  hurry  over  the  i^gcani  unlefs  fly  Luxury  (hould 

Hic  hodie  apud  nie  nanqaam  delinges  falem ;  that  is  as  mnch 
as  to  (ay—**  you  ihan't  eat  a  morfcL" 

140.  N<n»,  ready, ^  Succindtts— -literallyy  girt,  trulTed  up. 
The  antients  wore  long,  loofe  garments,  which,  when  they  pre- 
pared  to  travel,  they  girded,  or  tmfTed  up,  about  their  loins, 
that  they  might  walk  the  more  freely.  See  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Sat. 
VI.  io7.  Hence,  beinj^  ready,  prepared;  alfo  nimble,  expe- 
ditious. See  Exod.  xii.  11,  former  part,  i  Kings,  xviii.  46. 
Lttke  xii.  35. 

Fh  the  Jkitty  l^cJ]     They  had  wallets,  or  knapfacks, 

made  of  (kins,  in  which  they  packed  their  clothes  and  other  ne- 
cciTaries  when  they  travelled  either  by  land  or  fea. 

You  put  yoar  knapfack,  and  your  cafk  of  wine  for  the  voyage, 
on  the  backs  of  your  flaves,  to  carry  on  board. 

141.  ^ick  to  thejhip.]  Yott  lole  no  lime,  you  harry  to  get 
on  board. 

— —  Nothing  hinders.]  Nothing  flands  in  your  way  to  pre- 
vent the  immediare  execution  of  your  pi an^  or  to  difcourage 
you— unlefs —  See  1.  142,  note  2. 

——  J  large  Jhi^,]  Trabs  is  a  beam,  or  any  great  piece  of 
timber,  of  which  ihips  are  built :  here,  by  fyn.  the  whole  fliip. 
See  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  1.  276.    Virg.  Mn,  iii.  191 . 

142.  The  jEgean.]  A  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near 
Greece*  dividing  Europe  from  Aiia.  It  is  now  called  the  Archi- 
pelaeo,  and,  by  the  Turks,  the  White  Sea.  Its  name  is  fup. 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  Alyoi,  Dor.  FIu£tus,  from  its  turbulent 
waves.  From  this  dangerous  fea  are  made  two  adages;  viz. 
^geum  fcaphula  tranfmitterc — to  crofs  the  j£gean  Sea  in  a  lit- 
tle boat— i.  c.  to  undertake  a  weighty  bufinefs  with  fmall  abili- 
ties i  and  ^geum  navigare-^to  undertake  an  hazardous  enter- 
prize.  See  AiNsw.  Hence  our  Stoic  mentions  this  fea  in  par- 
ticular, to  fliew  the  power  of  avarice  over  the  mind  that  is  en- 

flaved 
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Sodu^m  moneat ;  ^  Quo  dein<ie,4n&iie,  ruts  f    Quo? 

*  Quid  tibi  vis  i  calido  fub  pedore,  mafcula  bills 

*'  Intumuit,  quam  tlon  extinxerit  urna  cicutc  i^ 

*  Tun'  mare  tranfilias  I  Tibi,  torta  cannabe  fixha, 
^  Coena  fit  in  tranftro  ?  vejentafiumque  rubellum 

*  Exhalet,  vapida  laefum  pice^  feffilis  obba? 

<  Quid  petis  ?  Ut  nummi,  quos  hic  quincunce  inodefto 
'  Nutrieras,  pergant  avidos  fudare  deunces  ?  15: 


flaved  hf  it,  and  that  no  dangers  will  deter  from  its  pnria 
Nihil  obftat,  fays  he. 

142;  SJy  Luxury,"]     Solers — (hrewd,  wily,  cunning. 

We  have  feen  the  vidory  of  Avarice  over  iloth,  now  Lnxnn 
is  introduced,  as  potting  in  its  claim  for  the  maiterf. 

Thus,  fays  the  Stoic,  will  Avarice  lord  it  over  yon,  and  ^i 
you  in  her  chains  over  the  dangerous  ^gean  for  lacre*s  iakr, 
unlefs,  being  beforehand  feduced  and  enthralled  by  Loxoit. 
you  (hould  lillen  to  her  admonitions.  Ante— i.  €.  beiofr  joe 
put  in  pradlice  what  Avarice  has  advifed. 

143.  Whither  thenci,  ^r.]  Whither  from  that  warm  asd 
comfortable  bed  of  yours,  on  which  you  fo  delightfally  rcprtf 
yourfelf,  are  you  running  headlong  (ruis)  like  a  madman  as  joa 
are?     Seel.  132. 

144.  Matily  btle^  ^r.]  Mafculus — male;  hence  maalf, 
ftout,  hardy,  than  which  nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  luxury.^ 
Your  warm  breail — i.  e.  heated  and  inflamed  with  the  ardest 
dedre  which  now  pofTefTes  you  to  face  the  danger  of  the  Teas ; 
ibr  this  an  hardy  rage  is  rxfen  up,  (intumuit)  fwells  within  yw, 
fays  Luxury,  and  ilirs  you  up  to  this  dangerous  refolution. 

145.  Urn  of  hemlock.]  An  urn  was  a  meafure  of  about  (bor 
gallons.  Cicuta — an  herb  like  our  hemlock,  the  juicepf  wltici 
was  of  an  extremely  cold  nature,  fo  as  to  be  a  deadly  poifoo, 
when  taken  in  a  certain  quantity.  See  Sat.  iv.  2.  AUb  a  (on 
of  hellebore,  adminiflered  medicinally  in  madnefs,  or  frenzies, 
to  cool  the  brain.     See  Ainsw.  Cicuta,  N**  i,  2. 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  fatis  expurgare  cicotae.  • 

HoR.  Epid.  ii.  Lib.  iL  53. 

1 46.  Canyou  crofs  the/ea  ?]  Can  you  be  fo  forgetful  of  the 
blandi(hments  of  eafe  and  luxury,  as  to  fubjedl  yourfelf  to  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  of  a  fea- voyage  } 

— —  ji /upper,  ^f.]  Inftead  of  an  elegant  and  well-fpred 
table,  can  you  bear  to  eat  your  fupper  upon  a  rough  plank  ;  and 
inilead  of  an  eafy  couch,  to  be  fopported  by  a  coil  of  cable,  by 
^ay  of  a  feat? 

147.  Rf^ 
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**  Admonifli  you  before  fcduccd— "  Whhhcr  thence,  mad- 

"  many  do  you  nilh  ?  ' 

*'  Whither?  what. would  you  havei   under  your  warnr 

**  breaft  manly  bile 
^^  Has  fwelled  up,  which  an  urn  of  hemlock  could  not  hdve 

^^  extinguifhed.  145. 

^^  Can  you  crofs  the  fea  I  tp  tb^e  fliall^  there  be  a  fupper  on' 

"  a  bench, 
**  Propp'd  with  twifted  hemp  ?  and  red  Veientane  wintf 
^^  Shall  the  broad-bottomed  jug  exhale,  hurt  with  nady 

^'  pitch  ? 
^^  What  feek  you  ?  that  money,  which  here  with  modeft  five 

**  per  cent. 
'^  You  had  nouriflicd,  fhould  go  on  to  fweajt  grtedy  cent. 

"percent.  \       150 

1 47.  R£J  Veientane  wine.']  \  Coarfe,  bad  wine,  fuch  as  fea- 
men  carried  with  them  among  their  fea-ftores.  See  Hor.  Lib.  ii« 
Sat.  lii.  ].  143. 

148.  The  broad'hottomedjttg.]  Obba — a  bowl  or  jug  witlj  a 
great  belly  and  broad  bottom,  that  iitteth»  as  it  were — feililis.— 
This  Ibrt  of  jug,  or  bowl,  was  peculiarly  afefal  at  fea,  becaofe 
not  eafily  thrown  down  by  the  motion  of  the  fliip. 

-^—  Exbale."]    Call  forth  the  fumes  oL 

— —  Hurt  nvith  nafty  pitch  f\  Smelling  and  taiUng  of  the 
pitch,  with  which  ey^xy  thing  on  board  a  Aiip  is  daub^^— this, 
perhaps,  was  the  cafe  with  the  obba  :  or  the  pitch  may  be  meant, 
with  which  the  velTel  which  held  the  wine  was  (lopped,  and  which 
being  of  a  cos^rie  fort,  might  give  a  difagreeable  taHe  to  the 
liquor. 

149.  What  feek  you  ?"]  What  errand  are  you  going  upon  f 
Is  it  to  make  better  interefl  of  your  money,  than  you  can  make 
by  flaying  at  home  ? 

■'     Modeftfi*ve per  cent,"]     This,  as  among  us,  was  not  rec- 
koned ufurious,  but  modeft — i.  e.  moderate,  legal  interefl. 

150.  Nourified.]  Metaph.  from  nourifiiing,  nurfing,  fofter- 
ing  a  child,  making  it  thrive  and  grow  :  hence  applied"  to  mo- 
ney, as  increafing  it  by  care. 

—  T^/weat.]  Metaph.  from  the  efFcdl  of  toil  and  la- 
bour*—thefe  mud  attend  thofe  who  endeavour  to  make  extraordi- 
nary interefl  of  their  money,  by  trs^ding  to  foreign  countries. 

—  Greedy.]     iMetaph.  from  an  immoderate  defire  of  food. 

Thofe 
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^  Indulge  genio :  carpamus  dukia ;  noftnim  eft 
<  Quod  vtvis :  cinis,  &  manes,  &  iabula  fies. 
^  Vive  iffsmoit  lethi  :  fuqit  ho&a  :  hoc  quod  loquor, 
^  inde  eft/ 
£n  quid  agis  ?  duplici  in  dtveifum  fcinderis  hamo. 

Thofe  who  drive  to  make  exorbitant  intereft  of  their  money,  mij 
well  be  called  greedy  of  gain  ;  and  hence  the  eptdiet  givedy  is 
applied  to  the  gain  itfelf. 

I  j^o.  Ceftt,  psr  cent.]  Deunx-— a  pound  lacking  an  osnce. 
A  duodeciro,  una  dempta  uncia.  Eleven  ounces — eleven  paiu 
of  another  thing  divided  into  twelve  :  fo  that  deonces,  here, 
iignifies  eleven  pounds  gained  by  every  twelve,  which  is  gais- 
ing  very  near  cent,  per  cent,  as  we  fay. 

151.  InJulgejeur  genius.]  Here  genio  means  nataral  incfi- 
nation.    Indulgere  genio,  to  make  much  of  himfelf.  Aiiffsw. 

— —  Pluck  fnveeti,]  Metaph.  from  plucking  frutuor  flowers. 
Hor.  Lib.i.  Odejti.  1.  %. 

Carpe  diem. 

q.  d.  Let  us  feize  on  and  enjoy  the  fweets  of  life. 

This  fenciment  is  finely  expiefled  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Wifdom,  eh.  ii.  6.»  k  feq. 

Lu:cury  has  been  dilTuading  Dama  from  attempting  his 
voyage,  oy  reprefenting  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which 
mud  attend  it :  now  flie  invites  him  to  day,  that  he  may  not 
lofe  the  pleafures  of  eafe  and  ]axary»  which  the  (hortneis  tif  fife 
afibrds  him  but  a  little  time  for  the  enjoyment  of. 

151—2.  Mine  that  you  live,]  i.  e.  It  is  owing  to  me,  iavs 
Luxury,  that  you  enjoy  the  pleaTures  and  fweets  of  life>  wichoat 
which,  to  live  is  not  Jiie.  B»^  /3»«  ^•^■va?  ««  ir*  0io(--4ays  the 
Greek  proverb.  Among  us — *'  May  we  live  all  the  days  of  our 
**  lives,"  is  a  common  convivial  expreffion. 

Horace^  on  another  occafion,  fays  to  the  mufe  Melpomene^ 

Quod  fpiro  &  placeo,  ft  placeo,  tuum  eft. 

Lib.  iv.  Ode  iii.  1. 24. 

152.  Becomt  ajhes,]  You  will  ibon  die,  and  be  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile,  where  you  will  be  burnt  to  alhes. 

— *-  A gbofi,]     Manes—a  fpirit  feparated  from  the  body. 

j-  J  fable,]   Fabula  (from  for  -faris,  to  fpeak  or  talk)  a 

iubjedl  of  dtfcourfe.  Periius,  here,  fome  think  to  allude  to  Ho- 
race's fabula^que  manes— i.  e.  manes  de  quibus  multz  funt  fst^ 
bulse-— the  manes  who  are  much  talked  of.  Lib.  i.  Ode  iv. 
I.  16. 

£ut  as  the  Stoic  is  here  fpeaking  as  an  Epicurean,  who  be- 
lieves body  and  foul  to  die  together,  I  fhould  rather  think  that 
fabula,  here,  means  on  invented  fiorr,  a  groundlefs  ule— for 

fuch 
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^  Il}dulgeyourgeiltu6-^kt  lis  pluck  fw^eet8«-Jt  is  mine 
^  That  you  live :  joa  will  become  a0ies,  and  a  ghofl:,  and 

.''a&Ue* 
^^  Live  mindfui;  op  dxaths  the  houa  flies:  tfaiS| 
f^  whidi  I  ijpeak^  is  from  thence/' 
^  Lo,  what  do  yt>u  ?  you  are  divided  difierent  wiys  with 
^^  a  double  hook; 

fuch  they  looked  upon  the  doflrine  of  a  futare  ilate.    See  Wiid. 
ii.  1 — 9* 

**  A  nothing  bat  an  old  wife's  tale."        DrtdkiY; 

Soon  wilt  thou  glide  a  ghoft  foi*  gbflips  cEat. 

BaBWsfBR. 

153.  Live  mindful  of  deaiB.'l  q.  d.  Memento  mori* 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jacundis  vive  beatus : 
Vive  memor  qUam  £s  aevi  brevis. 

Hoa.  Lib.  ii:  Sit.  ti.  I.  ^S^j. 
;        I  The  hourJUisJ] 

Currit  enim  ferox  seta^. 

HoR.  Lib.  ii.  Ode lr.  1. 1 3^14. 

$ed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  ttmpus. 

Vi RG.  Gcbrg.  iii.  1.  ±)ij^     Coirip.  Mn.  x.  467-^8. .    - 
■    >-  This f 'which  I/peak^  it.Jrth  thia<i.}    The  time  in  which 
I  am  now  fpeaking  ia  taken  frpm  theace-^i.  e.  from  the  flying 
hour.     See  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Ode  xi..  1.  7. 

Dum  loqiiimur  fngerlt  invida 
iBtas.  / 

The  late  lord  Hefvey^  in  a  poetical  epiflle  t6  a  friend,  applied 
fhU  very  beautifully — 

'^  Even  now,  whiU  I  write,  time  ftesl j  on  oar  youth, 
**  And  a  moment's  cut  off  from  thy  friendihip  and  trath.^ 

Thcr  whole  of  Luxury's  argument  amounts  to — "  Let  us  eat 
**  and  drbk,  for  to-morrow  we  die."    If.  xxii.  13.    i  Cor.  xv. 

154.  La  !  *whitt  dojfou  f'\  The  Stoic  now  turns  his  difcourfe^ 
immediately,  as  from  himielf,  to  Dama/ whom  he  has  repr^- 
fented  as  befet  by  Avarice  aiid  Luxury,  and  at  a  lofs  which  to 
obey.  Now,  fays  he,  what  can  you  do,  under  thefe  different  fd- 
Ucitatlons  f  , 

— —  Tm  are  divided ^  feTr.]  Metaph.  from  singling,  with  tw6 
hooks  fixed  to  the  line,  and  differently  baited^  £>  Uiat  the  fifh 
tiir  doubtful  which  to  take. 

Vol.  IL  t(  iH- Tkh 
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Huiiocm^  tti htttic^ fafneris?  f i4ct» altenwtt oporte%  155 
Aocipiti  obfeqitics  dominot :  akentuiB  pteitfos. 

Nee  tu,  cum  obftiteris  kmdy  inftantiqoe  i 
Pawrc!  imperio,  *  ru^i  jam  vincula,'  iiic«. 
Nam  &  ludafa  canb  tlodm  ^Vipit:  attaliien  iHiy 
Cum  fiigit,  a  collo  trahhor  par*  longa  catcmer.    ,  i6« 

Dave,  citb,  hoc  credas)ube(H  finire  dobrca 
Praeterrtos  meditor  f  [crudute  Chareftratui  ui%uem 
Abraricns,  ait  hgecj  An  ficcis  dedccus  obftem 

1 5  J.  This  JoyQufelio'TOf  i^c.)  Httnc«— donrinam  Qtidierftoodw^ 
Which  maftcr  will  you  follow — Avarice  6t  Luxury  ? 

■  ■  ■  jG()^  /crr»j  it  bebu'vei,  ^r.]  Tlve  truth  is,  that  yoa  «3l 
Ibmetimes  go  under,  or  yield  to,  the  dominion  of  the  one,  fine- 
times  of  the  pther»  alternately-'Htacipttr  obfevno^-dotthoB^ 
which  you  ihall  ferve  oioft.    AUernus  -a  -uin.    See  Aiirsw. 

ig6.  fFan^irA  Ojberres — be  like  one  that  is  at  a  ]q6,  asi 
wanders  up  and  dowa ;  you  will  wander  in  your  detcxmiaadoes 
which  to  rerve,  at  times,  their  commands  bein^  contrary  to  eack 
other.— -Avfitijee  hxds  yoir  get  more— -Luxury  bids  yoo  enjoy  what 
you  have. 

157,  Withfioodi  ^r.]  Perhaps  for  once,  or  foy  you  may  rt- 
fufe  to  obey  their  moil  importunate  folicitations  andcommaads  i 
bat  don't^  frdm  this,*  conclude  chat  you  are  free  froni  their  fer- 
vice,  ft  is  not  a  iingle  hiftanee,'  but  a  whole  tenor  of  refiibiioi 
to  vice,  which  conlhtutes  freedom.    Jnlhrnti-^-earaefty  urgent. 

159.  A  dog 9  ^c]  A  do^  may  firoggle  till  he  breaks  hb 
chain,  but  then  runs  away  with  a  long  piece  of  it  hanging  to 
him  at  his  neck,  by  which  he  is  not  only  iacommodea  in  kh 
Hight,  but  eaiily  laid  hold- of,  and  brought  back  to  his  coaftoc- 
ment.     Canis^hcre  feminine — lit.  a  bitch. 

So  will  it  be  with  you  $  you  may  break  Ibofet  for  a  whik/ 
from  the  bondage  and  fervice  of  vice,  but  diofe  inbred  princi- 
ples of  evit,  which  you- wHl  carry  about  you,  will  hinder  your  ta- 
tal  efca^e,  and  make  it  eafy  for  tlie  folicicadons  of  yoQr  old  ma^ 
ters  to  reduce  you  again  into  bondage  to  theor.  Therefore, 
while' thex^e  remains  any  vice  and  folly  within  youj  yov  wiQ  be 
a  flave,  however  you  may  call  yoorfelf  free. 

161.  I>a*vut,  (icJ]  The  Stoic,  in  confirmation  of  his  man 
argument,  to  prove  that ''  all  but  the  wife  are  ilaves;"  having 
ihilanced  iloth^  avarice,  and  luxury,  as  lording  itover  themindf 
of  men,  now  prataeds  to  fliew  that  tb^  paffioo  of  lOve  is  another 
of  thofc  chains  by  which  the  mind  is  boand. 

He 


^«  This  do  yott  iblIow»  or  thk  ?    By  tiirti»  il  bihovet  tbat 

<«  you  go  under>  155 

'''  With  doubtful  obfequiouiheiS}  your  maflert :  by  turns> 

<<  you  may  wftn^. 
^'  Nor  can  ybu^  when  once  yoU  have  withftood^  aftd  have 

**  refufed  to  obey 
**  Aninftantcommaitd^  iay,  ^  I  now  have  broken  my  bonds./' 
^^  For  alfoa  dog)  having  ftruggled^  breaks  the  knot :  but  to 

«  him, 
^*  When  he  ^ies^  a  long  part  of  the  chain  is  drawn  by  his 

<•  neck.  160 

^  DavuS)  quickly  (I  command  that  this  you  believe)  to 

<<  finiOi  griefs 
'<<  Paft  I  meditate:  (Chaereftratus,  kis  raw  nail 
<^  Gnawing,  fays  thefe  words)  Shall  I)  a  difgracci  oppofe  my 

«fober 

He  ifitrodaces  a  fcene  in  the  Eanuth  df  Ifentnder^  fton 
which  T^reace  look  kis  Eunudi,  where  the  lover  it  called  Chtt- 
reftratns  (in  Terence^  Phaxlria)  communicating  to  his  fervant 
Davns  (in  Terence>  Parmeno)  his  intention  of  leaving  hi$  mif- 
trefs  Chryfis  (in  Terence,  Thais). 

'<  DavUs»"  fays  Chaereftratus  *'  (and  I  infift  on  your  believing 
«<  xa%  to  ht  in  eameft)  I  am  thinking  to  give  up  my  miftrefs-,  and 
«'  to  do  this  ihortly-^<it6-^and  thus  to  pat  an  end  to  all  the 
•'  plague  and  uneafinefs  which  ihe  has  cott  me.*' 

iSz'^^.  MhrMwnailgntnviMgfi^c.]  Biting  his  nail  to  the 
quick ;  a  very  common  adion  With  people  in  deep  and  anxious 
thought. 

i6).  •*  Sh^di  if  d  di/grace.]  q.  d.  Shall  I,  who  have  made 
myfclf  a  difgrace  to  my  £unily  by  keeping  this  woman«A. 

—  OppoftJ]  Aft  contrary  to  the  wilhes  and  advice  of 
my  fober  relations  f 

Siccus  fignifies  fober,  in  oppofition  to  uvidus,  (baked,  bmIIow 
with  Uquor.    Hor.  Ode  iv.  5.  58-^40. 

Dicimus  integro 
8icci  mand  die,  dicimus  uvidi 
Ciim  Sol  oceano  fobeiL 

Hence  ficci  means  ibber,  orderly  people  in  general^  la  contrM 
diimntfo*^  to  rakes  and  Ubertbes. 

F  f  a  i<4»  fs^ 
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CognathF  -  An  rem  patriam,  rutitore  finiftMs 

Ximen  ad  obfcoenum,  frangam  ?  dum  ChryfuiU  adas    165 

,£hrius  tnte  fskt^y  extin^b  £uia  £ice  canto  i 

Euge,  puer,  fapias :  diis  depellentibus  a^nam 
Perciite.    Sed  cenfon'  plond^it,  Dave^  reltda  i 
Nugaris:  folca,  pucr,  objurgabere  rubra, 

'^e  trcpidarc  vclb,  atque  ardos  rodere  cafles.  its 

164..  Paternal  ejl at tfl^c J]  Spend  and  diminifh  my  patn- 
mony,  at  the  expence  of  my  reputation.    Comp.  Jav.  Sat.xrr 

1.  I, 

16;.  An  ohfcene  threjhold,^  At  the  houie  of  an  harkiL* 
Syncc.  Umen  for  domun). 

r— ^^f  ieen^  ^r.]  The  doors  wet  with  the  dew  of  ik 
night.— '*  Shall  1  ferenade  her  at  xnidnighc,  when  I  am  drankea. 
"  and  have  put  out  the  torch  with  which  my  fervant  is  ligh:Bi| 
«*  me  home,  for  fear  of  being  fcen  and  known  by  the  pafien 
•'by?'' 

167.  **  Well  done t  I3e.\  '*  Well  done,  my  young  matter," 
fays  Davus,  •*  I  hope  you  will  come  10  your  fenfes  at  lafL" 

-»—  Repelling  gods^  Cifc]  It  was  ufual  to  offer  a  thank-offtr- 
ing  to  the  godl»  on  a  deliverance  from  any  danger :  hence  Da- 
vits bids  bis  mafter  facrifice  a  Itaib-— <liis  depeiientiliui-^iDtir 
*gods,  whofe  offiot  it  was  to  repel  and  keep  off  evil.  Perhaps  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  are  here  meant,  as  they  were  reckoned  pecaKariy 
CO  avert  mifchtef.  See  Delph.  note.— -Horace  iacrificedalanb 
CO  Faunus,  the  god  of  the  fields  and  woods,  for  his  efcape  fros 
the  falling  tree.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  xvii.  ad  fin.«— Averranco>— Decs 
qui  mala  avert  it.  Ainsw. 

i68.  "  Think  you,  Da<vvs,l^c,']  Here  the  young  man  warefs 
in  his  refolutioo,  and  (hews  that  he  is  Itill  a  flave  to  his  pa&m  for 
Cbrylisf  he  can*c  bear  the  thought  of  making  her  ttoeaiy; 

169.  "  Tou  trifie^]  anfwers  Davus.  Is  this  the  way  iawhidh 
yon  are  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  plague  and  uoeafiitefs  of  this 
amour,  to  be  thus  irrefolute,  and  unable:to  bear  the  tiioi^hi«£ 
.her  tears  for  the  lofs  of  you  t  Alas!  how  yon  trifle  with  your- 
fflf!        ^  '  •   .  . 

..  .— *n-  Tok  wH  he^  (bidden^  ^r.]  O  fix>Iifii  yooik,  wheacnice 
Ctxryfis  finds  out  that  yon  are  io  fond  of  Jier^  tku  ybac^&'tbear 
to  grieve  her  by  forfakin^  her, (he  will  make  her  advantage  of  it ; 
(he  will  let  you  fee  her  imperioufhefs,  and  will  not  oiSy  fcold, 
but  beat  you. 

^---^  Red  flipper  A  Solea— a  kind  of  pantouflc,.or  flipper, 
rtvering  ody  thefofcof  the  foot,  and  frilened  with  laces.  It  was 
a  fafhipn  among  the  fine  ladies  to  hate  thefeof  aredor  norpleco- 


•%| 
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^^  Relations  i   Shall  I  my  paternal  eftate,  witir  an  III  report^ 
V  Spend  at  an  obfcene  tbreihold)  while,  before  the  wet 

**  floors.  \  165 

**  Of  ChrjfiSjdrunkcoIfingwithanextinguiJDbied  torch?"— 

**  "Well  done,  boy,  be  wife  :  to  the  repeHinggods  a  Iamb 

«*  Smite  :'*—♦«  But  think  you,  Davus,  (he  will  weep,  being 

"left:?*' 
"  You  trifle — ^you  will,  boy,  be  chidden  with  a  red  flipper^ 
^  Left  fouAtfM  have  a  inind  to  ftruggle,  and  bite  ttie  tight 

***  toih:  '  170 

lbVLr»  as  wdl.ai^  tp  make  ufe  pf  (hcon  for  ttu;  chalUfemeatof  (heir 
humble  admirers.     See  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  1. 61 1 . 

Thra^  i$  repreTepted  by  Terence  (£ua»  Adv.  $c;  viii.)  ai 
intending,  after  his  quarrel  With  the  coartezan  Thais,  tofurrei^<r. 
der  himielf  tocher  at  diftr€lioa»  and  to  do  whatever  (he  cooi- 
s(MMuled.    The  parafite  Gii  at  ir o  (ay^«-Qoid  eH  ? . 

Thraso.  Qui  min^s  quam  Hercules  fervivit  Omphale  f 
,  On.  Exemplom  placet : 
Utinam  tibi  commitigari  yji4eai9  £iadalio  capot. 

Fromfihn  aofwer  of-Gpathp^  4^  feenu.likely  that  there  was 
reprefented,  on  the  Athenian  ilage,  ibaic  €oine4y  on  the  loves  of 
Hercules  and  Onsphale^  in  ^hkh.that  herQ  was  feen  fpinningof 
wool,  and  his  miftrefs  fitting  by,  and  beating  him  with  her  Sn- 
daU  or  flipper,  when  he  did  wrong.  To  this  our  poet  may  pro- 
bably allude.  See  the  ingenious  Mr.  Col  ic  a k's  tranflation  of 
this  pkflage,  and  the  note. 

170.  TiftruggU.']  ).  e.  That  yoa  may  not  again  attempt* 
your  liberty.  Meuph.  frodi  the  fluttering  of  birds  when  caugh^' 
on  lime-twigs,  who  flatter  their  wings  to  free  themfelves,  by 
which  they  are  the  more  limed,  and  rendered  more  utiable  tq 
efcape.     Marshall. 

Sic  aves  dum  vifcam  trepidantes  ezcotiuntj  plumia  omnibas 
iiHnunt.     S  B  If  B  c  A  f  De  Ira. 

'  Trepido  does  not  always  flgnify  trembling  through  fear,  bat 
ibmetimes  to  haflen,  to  buAle,  to  keep  a  clotter« 

Dum  trepidant  alz.      Vii^g.  -^n.  iv.  la^ ;  and  ix.  i\J^ 

80  flruggling  to  get  free  from  a  haughty  miftrefc^^f 

Ac  veluti  primo  Taurus  detrad^at  aratro^ 
Mox  venit  aflueto  mollis  ad  arya  jogo. 

Sic  primo  juvenes  trepidant  in  amore  fefoces, 
|)ehit)c  domid  poflhac  sequa  &  iniqua  ferunt. 

PROPBRT.  Lib.  iL 

f  f  J  170.  4n4 


/ 
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Nunc  Terus,  &  violens :  at  &  vocet,  litud  mora  dicas, 
<  Quidnam  igitur  factam  ?  Ne  nunc,  cum  aceer&t,  Sr  ohr^ 
^  Supplicet,  accedam  ?*    Si  totuS|  &  integer,  illinc 
Exieras,  nee  nunc.     Hie,  htc,  quern  quaerimus,  hie  eft: 
Non  in  fbftoca,  liStor  quam  ja6bt  ineptus.  17 j 

Jus  habet  tile  fui,  palpo  quern  ducit  hiantem 
Cretata  Ambitio  ?  Vigila,  &  cicer  ingore  largp 


17P.  j/iuf  ifte,  Vc]    Metapk  from  wild  btftlb^ 

nets,  or  toils,  who  endeavour  to  free  themfelves  by  bio^  ilMai 
^fuiider. 

H  fhort,  Chryfis  will  fo  vfe  you,  if  yoo  agdn  put  yoaMfiM 
her  power,  that  you  will  not  dare  to  attempt  a  feocmd  iMveii 
efcape  her. 

'  171.  Fhnrce  and  viflint.]    Now  j&i  are  not  mhh  hot  yoa 
can  blufter  ftoutly. 

— —  CaiL]  i.  0,  Invite  you  to  come  to  lierN.. 

*»—  ^itbotti  dilof^  C5r.]  YoQ  would  inHaiitly  ebaofe  foar 
note,  and  fay-^k. 

172.  <<  What  tbtrtfwt,  13 1^  Thefe  are  almoft  the  wQcda  of 
JPhaedria,  in  Ter.  £un.  AAi.  oc.  i.  L  i<«*<a. 

Quid  fgltnr  faciam  \  ao«  eam,  ne  nmic  ^iem 
Cum  accerfor  ultrd  F 

171.  "  WbQk  Mutentirtf  tjc.\  "  If  when  you  left  her,  you 
4'  had  been  entirely  heart-whole,  and  had  (haken  offtheyofceof 
<'  luft  and  paflion,  you  would  not-^nec  nunc,  not  even  now— 
'<  return  to  her,  even  though  (he  has  fent  to  intreat  you  to  it  i 
^  but,  from  your  tboi^ht  oryieldiBf  to  her  intreaties,  I  fee  very 
V  plainly  that,  notwithftanding  aU  your  deliberations  afmat 
*'*  leaving  her,  you  are  ftill  a  Have  to  her.*' 
«  174.  Whcm  njue/eek.']  The  man  who  can  fo  fkr  emancipate 
himfelf  from  hispailion,  as  to  free  himfelf  from  its  dominiQB^  la 
as  no.longer  to  be  a  (lave  to  it,  which  Cha^efiratus  would  Ikave 
proved  himfelf,  if  he  could  have  kept  his  refiblution  againft  afi. 
ibUciiations  to  break  it ;  this  is  the  man  I  mean^  fays  &  Stoic, 
this  is  the  man  I  allow  to  be  free. 

175.  Not  in  the  avW#  JsTr.]  The  better  to  explain  this 
ptace,  as  well  as  1.  88  of  this  Satire,  it  niay  not  be  ashiis  to 
mention,  pavikalarly,  the  oeremony  of  maoiymiffion. 

*'  The  (lave  wa<  brought  before  the  confute  an4»  in  after- 
times,  before  the  prqptor,  bv  his  mailer*  who,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  fervant's  Kead,  &ia  to  the  prxtor— Huuchonunem  ii- 
berum  ede  volo,  and*  with  that,  let  him  go  out  of  his  hand. 
whifsh  ihcy  termed— re  maiiu  emittere,  whence  manumtffion  :— 
ih^a  the  prxtor,  laying  a  rod  ujpon  his  head,  called  viodi^a. 

iaid—^ 
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^«  Now  $erce  and  violent:  but,  if  (be  fliould  caH,  without 

^ddajr  jfou  would  fa/-^ 
^  What  thprcfore  fhall  I  do  I  blow,  when  (he  can  fetid  fbf 

^<  m^  and  willingly 
^*  Supplicate^  (baU  I  not  go  ?"— «  If  whole  aod  entire  from 

"  thence 
M  Yo\i  had  conjc  forth,  not  now."-."  This,  this,  this  is  he 

*<  whom  we  feck, 
^  Not  in  the  wand  which  the  foolilh  liftor  fliakes.        175 
*^  Has  he  the  right  of  himfclf,  whom  gaping,  with  its 

*^  lure,  chajkcd 
^  Ambition  leads  ?  Watch :  and  heap  vetches  largely  on  the 

fald— Dicq  eum  liberoiii  efle  more  Qairituip  ;  and  turned  him 
round  on  Us  heel.  See  ).  75 — 6.  After  tl^js,  the  li4or«  taking 
the  rod  oat  of  the  pras^r^s  hand,  ib-uck  the  fervant  fever^ 
blows  on  the  head,  face,  j^od  back  (which  part  of  the  ceremony 
Fergus  refers  to  in  this  lii^e) ,  and  ttotl|ing  now  remained  buf 
pileo  donare,  to  prefent  hiip  with  a  cap  in  tpken  of  liberty,  am) 
p  have  hit  naQie  entered  in  the  common  roll  flf  freemen^  with 
the  reafon  of  his  obtaining  thfit  favour."  See  befpre,  1. 88.  Sep 
Kennet,  Antiq.  p.  100. 

175.  The  fomjh.  li^for,"]  Inpptus,  here,  is  either  ^fed  in  con-, 
tempt  of  the  lidor,  who  was  a  fort  of  beadle,  that  carried  the  - 
pSct$  before  the  prstor,  and  ufi^ally ,  perhaps,  an  ignorant,  illi* 
ierate  fallow  ;  or  it  may  be  nfed  in  the  ienie  of  unapt,  unfit, 
improper— i.  e.  to  convey  true  liberty  on  the  ilav^,  whom  he 
llruck  with  the  rod,  in  that  part  qf  the  ceremony  which  fell  to 
l^isihare. 

— —  ShaJtff.']  Jad^09-is  to  ihahf  or  move ;  to  mov^  to  an4 
fro,  as  in  the  amon'offtriking  often  :  alio  to  brag  or  boaft. 

17$.  Right  o/Jbim/el/,]  The  poet  now  inibinces,  in  the  vice 
pf  ambitioi),  another  chain  which  binds  the  enflaved  mind,  an4 
which  hinders  that  freedom  for  which  pur  Stoic  is  contending. 

Can  he  call  himfdf  hi|  own  mafter«-peus,  1.  88 ;  or  {»y  that 
he  is  fni  juris-r-i.  e.  that  he  can  difpofe  pf  himfclf  as  he  pleafes. 
4s  having  a  ibiwreign  propriety  in  his  peribn. 

— *-  ff^hom  gApingJ]  Hiantem-*g»)ing  after^  coyeting 
greatly,  like  a  creature  gaping  for  ibod. 

fftfh  its  lure.}    Palpum  -i,  lit.  afifcntle,  ibft  i^roktng 

widi  the  hand:  hence  obtrudere  palpam  ^coi—- to  wheedle^ 
(latter,  or  coax.  Atnsw. 

{  76:-r7 .  Chalked  amtitien.']  This  exprei&on  ^ludes  to  the  white 
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JUxanti  p((q;wlcH  n«ftra  ut  Flonlia  poffiiit. 
Aprici  meminifle  fenes  I  quid  pulchrius  ?-^Ac  dun 
Herodis  venere  dies,  ua6bu|ue  feneftra  180 

DifpoAtse,  ptngufem  nebulam  vomuere  lucemaBy 
Portances  violas ;  rabrumque  amplexa  catinum, 

garments  worne  l^y  caodidat^s  for  offic^  ;  in  theCe  thej  wvb? 
about  to  aflc  tbe  people's  Votes,  and  from  thefe  white  gaunkeiics, 
which  to  make  ftill  whiter  they  rubbed  over  with  clulk*  they 
were  called  candidati. 

177.  Jmhition]  literally  (ignifies  a  going  al^at,  from  as- 
bio  :  hence  a  foing  or  canvaffing  for  favour — hence' that  de£rc 
of  honour  and  promotion  >  which  is  called  ambition* 

Watch^'[  fays  Ambition ;  always  be  upon  the  look  opt; 

We  no  opportunity  to  make  yourfelf  popular. 

*— —  Heap  <uetcbes  largely,']  Thofe  who  afpired  to  public  of- 
fices, endeavoured  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  people  by  donaini 
and  largefTes.  Thefe  Kinds  of  public  bribes  coiififle^  in  {eafe, 
beans,  lupines  or  vetches,  giveii  away  ambne  the  people.  Tlie 
Remans  ran  to  fuch  extravagance  on  thefe  o^cafions,  thatftreral 
ofthericheft  entirely  ruined  themfelves.  J.  Ccfar  employed 
in  iuch  largefles  near  a  million  and  an  half  more  than  his  etae 
was  worth. 

In  cicere  at(}ue  faba  bona  tu  perdafque  lupinif, 
'  Xatus  ut  in  circb  fpatiere,  aut  sneus  ut  ftes-<- 

Ho  ft.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  I.  182^3. 

1 7$.  barrelling  peef  If .]  Quarrelling  about  their  {bares  ia 
the  large jTes  and  donations;  or,  as  we  fee  at  our  eledions,  abooc 
the  intereib  of  the  feveral  candidate^,  whom  they  feveraliy 
efpoufed. 

— •  Onr/eafis,  ^cJ]  That  the  fcafts  which  we  gave»  marked 
by  our  great  liberality,  may  never  be  forgotten,  to  the  lateftold 
age  of  thofe  who  attended  them. 

«-»—  Fei^s  0/  FUra.]  Fl<va  was  a  noted  courtezan  in  Roue, 
who  having  gotten  a  large  fum  of  money  by  proftitutien^  nude 
the  Roman  people  her  heir :  but  they,  being  aihamed  of  her  pro- 
fefllon,  made  her  the  goddcfs  of  flowers* 

In  honour  of  her  feails  were  held*  and  mmes  exhibited » 
Yfhich  were  provided  by  the  aedile,  who,  on.  this  oecaiioo,  wni 
very  liberal  in  his  donations  to  the  people,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
their  voie^  for  an  higher  place  in  the  i^kagiib-acyti  The  Flora- 
lia  were  held  on  the  z8th  of  April. 

— — -  SuMnj  oU  met/.]  Aprici  ienes— old  men  who  loved  to 
baik  in  the  fan»  the.  warmth  of  which  was  very  accepuble  to 
their  cold  habit  of  body«  which  old  age  broughton;  their  deligh; 

was 


**  Quarrelling  people^  &atoor  feaftf  of  Flora  fuimjr  old  medi 
^'  Ma  J  remember:  what  more  glorious  f  but  when 
^  The  days  ofHerodhavecome,andtntfaegrBaiy  window  180 
**  The  candles  difpofed)  hxve  vomitdd  a  Ht  dead, 
^^  Bearing  yidets ;  and,  having  embraced  a  red  difli, 

was  to  baflc  on  a  funny  banl^,  and  taltc  ov(:r  old  times.    CoiD]k 
Jav.  Sat.  xi.  I.  203. 

In  the  welt- known »  beantifal  ballad  of  Darby  and  Joan,  tbf 
|>oet  has  made  ufe  of  tbis  idea,  as  one  defcription  of  the  amufe* 
^eotpfoldage — 

Together  they  totter  about,  , 

Or  fit  in  the  fun  at  the  door— &c. 

179.  What  mon  glortms?)  Than  thns  to  recommend  evf^ 
felves  to  the  people,'  gain  their  favour,  and  leave  a  lafttng  me- 
imor/  of  our  mumficenee  ?    iron. 

1 80.  TJbe  dayt^  ofHtrod^  (2fr.]  ^  Another  chain  in  w!iich  the 
human  n^ind  is  Hddea,  b  fuperllition  ;  to  this,  all  bat  the  wile 
are  .flare*.  He  inilancet  this  in  thofe  Romans  who  had  addicted 
thpmfelves  to  many  of  the  Jewift^  rites  and  foperftitions,  ibr  fuci 
thieir  whole  religion  appealed  to  the  heathen.  See  Jov.  Sat.  xiv. 
1.  96— 0106.  We  find,  by  Matt.  xiv.  6.  and  Mark  vi.  ai.  that 
the  king's  birth-day  was  an  high  leftival,  obferved  at  HerodV 
conrt ;-  and,  by  this  paflage  of  Perfins,  it  appears  to  have  been 

/Celebrated  by  the  Jews  at  Ronie  alfo,  particnlarly  by  the  Heror 
dians,  who  conftitvted  a  Society  in  honour  of  Herod,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sodalitia  at  Rome.  See  BaouoTON,  Biblio- 
theca«-*tit.  Herodians. 

-  ■  ■■■-  Qrtafy  Tb/HiAmi;^.]  They  (luck  up  eandles,  or  lamps,  in 
their  windows,  in  token  of  a  rejoicing-day^— they  lighted  them 
early  in  the  day  (comp.  Jut.  Sat.  xii.  92.)  and  by  their  flaring 
and  guttering  they  made  the  frames  of  the  windows  on  which 
they  Hood  all  over  greafe.  * 

18 1 .  Fat  cloud J\  i.  e.  Of  fmoke.*^An  exa6  defcription  of  the 
fnioke  of  a  cancile,  or  lamp^  which  is  impregnated  with  particles 
of  the  fat,  or  greafe,  from  which  it  aicends ;  as  may  be  feen  oa 
ceilings,  or  o&er  places,  on  which  this  fmoke  has  alighted,  and 
which,  when  they  m  attempted  to-be  cleaned,  are  found  to  be 
ibiled  with  a  mixture  of  foot  aitd  greafe. 

Vomuere  is  a  word  well  adapted  to  exprefs  the  difcharge  of 
^  thick  and  fihhy  fioiioke  from  the  wicks.  So  Vhg.  J£n.  v«  68  v 

Stapa  vomens  tardum  fumum. 

The  tow  difgorging  tardy»  languid  fmoke* 

182.  Bearing  w9kt$,']  They  adorned  their  lamps  with  wreatbi 
4f  vipiecs,  and  other  flwprs,  on  theft  occafimi8« 

182.  Embract4 
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(Jnvb  itatat  thTiitii,  tumet  alba  fiddia  yino ; 

Labra  moves  tacitus,  recHtitaque  fabbata  psdles  : 

Tunc  nigri  lemnrei^  ovoqite  pericola  rupto :  1S5 

|iinc  graniki  Galli,  &  con^itftro  lufca  (i^oerdoSy 

182.  Embrmeed  a  red  dfjl'-]  Ifypallagc,  for  the  difli  em- 
bjaciftg  the  tail  of  the  fi(b.  Thynnus»  a  large  opaiie  fifli ;  the 
poet  mentions  only  the  ta^  of  it,  which  was  the  worft  parti— this 
pt  does,  probably,  )>y  way  of  deriiion  of  the  Jcwa  fcftalrdia- 
her.— TliHC  difh,  of  red  earthfn-war^* 

183.  ^Kz/Vo/*-]   In  fauce* 

-^— -  fTJbiu  fitc^er,]  Aq  earthen  yeflel^a  ifhite  ^nxk  g( 
4^rth. 

— — -  Swens.]  Is  filled  up  to  the  briin-r-or  tnmet  may  imply, 
(hat  the  wine  wai  bad,  and  in  a  fermentiBg  ^ate,  frochki^  up 
Skbove  the  brini. — ^yery  circom^ance  of  t^  enteftatnawai 
^eems  to  be  mentioned  with  a  thorougl^  aif  of  a>iueiiipt«  smi 
|o  denote  tl^e  poverty  of  the  Jews.  , 

184.  $iU/nyou  ptrveyour  //^/.]  Ypu  johof  |ii  the  (nlrmnhy, 
jrod  attenji  at  their  profeuch^e,  and,  hke  them,  mutt^  prayera 
liiwardly,  on)y  moving  your  lips.     See  Sat.  iL  1. 6. 

'  Jfid/iar.]  Pailes  is  ixSfd  by  our  poet  elfewjiere  to  de« 
note  hard  ftudy^  which  occaiions  palenefs.  Se^  Sat.  u  1. 114 1 
lind  Sat.  iii.  85.  i^ere  it  is  uied  tp  denote  that  fuperlitioat 
iear,  which  ocfaiipnsj  from  yielding  to  it^  a  pale  anq  waa  ap^ 
pearance  in  the  countenance. '  " 

CircMfnci/edJ'ahhaihs.'\     Recutit:|  (abbata.     HypalL  lor 

fabbata  recutitorum— the  fabbatns  of  tbe  circnrndfe'd*  Pallea 
fabbata,  here,  is  equivalent  to  metuentem  fabbata.  Jqt.  S«t.xir. 
\,  96.<r-q.  d.  %  oegrofs  yop  wUl  fnte^  into  al|  the' jewiih  (^ 
perftition* 

The  word  fabbata,  in  th^  plural,  may  here  deqote,  not  only 
the  (abbath-days,  but  all  the  lewi^  holidays,  wKich  were  dnya 
of  reil  from  labour ;  among  others,  the  fefdval  which  they  had 
infthuted  in  honour  of  Herod's  birth-day» 

185.  Then  Hack  MrMinf.]  The  mind  enflavfd  by  foper* 
ftition,  falls  from  one  decree  of  it  into  another! 

Lemures-^ghoib,  fpiriu  that  walk  ty  night,  hol^oblkif. 
AiNsw.— No^urnos  leisures.  Hor.  ^p.  ii.  Lib.  ii.  1.  209^ 
They  are  only  fuppofed  to  appear  by  nightfr^heace  cabr4 

.    panders  froift  a  fr^fen  fgg.l   Th^  aattents  had  a  fuper* 

flition  about  egg- (hells :  they  thought*  that  if  an  egg*(hellwerQ 
cracked,  or  had  an  hole  boriKi'througl^  at  th^  bottooiof  itj  they 
were  fubjeA  to  the  power  of  forcery. 

f  This  is  contrary  to  the  fuperftitaon  of  thole,  who,  iff  the  days 
when  witches  were  believed  b,  always  broke  ^le  ^>ttom  of  a^ 


^ — Jl 
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^  The  t^il  of  a  tunny-fifh  fwlms^  the  whies  pitcher  rwellf 

^  with  yriw } 
^^  Silent  you  move  your  Kps^  2x\d  fear  cifcumcifed  fid>baths  : 
^  nThen  black  hobgoblins,  and  dangers  from  a  brokeif 

f?cgg:  i8$ 

^^  Hen^ebuge  prteftsof  Cybele|andaone--eyedpriefters  witl) 

**  a  fiftriioi, 

^gg^lbell,  and  ^roAd  k,  after  h^riw  eaten  tl^e  egg,  left  feme 
witch  ibpilld  malceufe  of  it  in  bewitching  them»  or  failing  over 
tlfee  "km  in  It,  if  it  were  who|e.     See  J>krhtn*$  note. 

For  an  in^'nce  of  national  foperiHtioo»  ai  ridiciiloas  as  aof 
that  can  be  imagiiied»  I  wonld  refer  the  reader  to  the  feleai% 
public  ilatnte  o?  i  Jac;  I.  c.  |^.  ^pinSt  wiwhcrafi-!-now  re« 
jpealed  by  9  Geo.  tl.  c.  5. 

iS6.  lietice.]  i.  e.  From  (his  fnperftitioiis  principle  in  tiie 
minds  of  men,  they  are  led  from  one  degree  of  erednlity  to  an^ 
pther :  of  this  advantage  hMbeeii  t^en  by  the  pneftsof  Cybele* 
and  of  lfis»  to  fill  them  with  groqndfeis'ierrori* 

—  Hugipriefis  ofCjheltT^  See  tliefe  deferibed  at  large^ 
Jnv.  Sat.  vi.  5io«»aa.  They  were  called  palU,  from  Galkis» 
a  fiver  t>fPhrygia,  the  drinking  of  which  made  people  fariooti 
»oOvid,Faft.iv;  ^    '        ^^ 

Inter,  ak,  yiridem  Cybe|en  altafqne  Cclenasj 

Amnis  it  iniana  nomine  Gallus  aqua. 
Qui  bibit  inde  farit,  ^c. 

PcHius  calls  them  grander— Juvenal  fays,  iogens  (emivir^ 
^c— They  were  oifaaUy  of  great  Mature,  owing,  as  has  been  (aidj^ 
to  their  catlration,  which  increafed  their  bulk.  Their  ftrangei| 
mad  geftures,  and  their  extraordinary  appearance,  as  well  as 
their  loud  and  wild  yoid{ti9sioik»  had  great  effed  on  weak  an4 
iiiperftitious  minds.     See  juv.  Sat.  vi.  521—25.  ' 

— i-  One-tytd friiHrfs  Hifitb  aJi/tniM.]  The  fuperftitlon  of 
the  ^eyptian  goddefs  liis  had  been  transferred  to  Rome,  where 
ihe  had  a  (emple.  She  was  reprefented  with  a  fiftrum,  a  fort  of 
brazen  or  iron  timbrel,  with  lobfe  rings  on  the  edges,  in  he^ 
hand.  Zurfoy,  from  atw,  to  ihake— its  noife  proceeding  from 
iu  being  ihaken  violently j  and  'finick  wi|h  ^e  hand>  or  with  aii 
iron  rod* 

The  prieftefs  of  Ifis,  when  celebrating  the  wild  rites  of  Tfis« 
carried  a  fiftrnm  in  her  band,  in  imitatioi^  of  the  goddefs,  an4 
had  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  fupermcious.  See 
Juv.  Sat.vi.  525^—30. 

The  poet  calls  her  one-eyedF^perhapt  this  was  her  fttuation. 

and  that  ihe  pretended  to  hayc  loft  an  eye  by  a  blow  from  the 

'         fiftrum 
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Incuilere  decs  inflautes  corpora,  fi  non 
PraediAum,  ter  mane,  caput  guftaveris  alU* 
Dixeris'  hafcc  inter  >aricofos  ceiituriones  ; 
ContiauQ  craffiim  ridet  Vulfenius  ingem>  19^ 

£t  centum  Graecos  curto  centufle  licebit. 

iiftrum  of  Ids ;  for  it  feems  that  this  was  the  way  which  the  god- 
defs  took  to  avenge  herfelf  on  thofe  who  offended  her. 

.  Ptcemat  quodcanqae  Tolet  de  corpore  noftro 
16^,  &  irato  feriat  niea  lumina  iiftro. 

Jy  V.  Sat*  xiii.  1.  92—3.  See  the  note-there*  qb  Lg^ 

tij.  HmviiMcttliat^f^c.]  Tbefe  vile  i«poflors#  wheoonce 
Ae  mind  is  enflaved  fe  far  by  fttperftitioa  as  to  receive  thdx  im* 
yefttioas,  will  incntcate  their  abiard  and  wild  notiont  at  io  uaof 
truths— -they  will  perfuade  yon,  that  the  gods  whifch  they  £tn% 
Hill  fend  dropfies,  and  other  fwellings  of  the  boiiy*  unleft  fM 
nk  foine  amulet  or  charm  to  prevent  it ;  fach  as  eatiog  a  inid, 
ar  chyc,  of  gartick,  for  three  mornings  foeceffively. 

188.  Jff9inted,\  i.  e.  Ordered— pracribed*<-aa  a  pwefafa^ 

189.  Ifyaa/^jf  tkeji  thittgi,i^c.]  7f  you  were  to  difix»rfe»  as 
I  have  done,  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  oar  rough  ceatarioas 
(comp.  Sat.iii.  1.  77.)  in  order  to  prove  the  flaveiy  of  all  Bca 
to  vice  an4  folly  >  except  the  wife^  be  woa^dfet  up  a  loo^  horie- 
Jaugh  at  you. 

—  Fanj.]  Varicofus,  haying  largp  vein»^periiape  fioa 
the  rpbuftnefi  of  Ms  make. 

190.  fiiyf 
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'^  Have  inculcated  gods  inflating  bodies,  if  you  have  not 
^^  HTafted,  three  times  in  the  morning,  an  appointed  head  of 
**  earlick. 
^^  If  you  lay  thefe  things  among  the  veiny  celiturions, 
*^  Immediately  huge  Pulfenius  rudely  laughs,  19O 

*^  And  cheapens  an  hundred  Greeks  at  a  clipped  centuflis," 

¥90..  Hug^  Pulfenius,]  The  name  of  fome  remarkably  tall 
and  kifly  ibidier  ofthat  day— ^ ut  here  for  any  fitch  fort  of  pef* 
ion.  ' 

'  Rttdelj  laughs.'\     CrafTam  ridet,  for  crafse  ridet.  Grse- 

'  cifih. 

191.  And  cheapems.']  Liceor-eri^  Dep*  to  cheapen  a  things 
to  bid  mopey  for  ic>  to  offer  the  price. 

■  -  Grteks,'\  i.  e.  Philoibphers,  moft  of  which  firfl  came 
from  Greece. 

-«— •  A  clipped  centujfls.  ]  Centuflid,  a  rate  of  Roman  money, 
amoontine  to  about  fix  (hillingsand  three  pence  of  our  money. 

■  Clipped,']  Curtailed,  battered — ^fhort  of  its  nominal  va« 
lae,  like  (md  money  among  us; 

q.  d.  If  Pulfenius,  the  centurion,  were  to  hear  what  I  have 
faid  on  the  fabjedt  of  liberty,  he^voiild  notonhr  laugh  at  it,  but, 
if  he  were  aiked  what  he  would  give  for  an  hundred  philofopto-s, 
he  would  not  offer  a  good  fix  and  threepenny  piece  ior  them 
all.— Howover^  clKjngh  you  may.  be  pi  the  &ii|e  oiind,  Dama, 
yet  what  J  have  fald  is  not  the  lefs  true,  nor  are  philofophers 
(he  lefs  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  wife  and  good. 
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AliCUMENT; 

P/^^us  adJriJfes  this  epiftoktf  SaHre  t9  his  frUhd  C^as 
BaJJusj  a  lyric  poeti  They  hothfum^  ai  was  ufual  ttnit  tit 
Jiudious  ammg  the  Romans^  in  th  beginning  ofunnitry  U 
bavi  retindfrim  Rmt  H  ti>eir  rejpeahe  tmeKtrf-^lmifei  \ 
Pirjius  U  hisj  at  the  port  6f  Lima^  in  Ligutia  i  B^m  ta 
hisy  in  the  territories  of  the  iabines. 

The  Poet  firji  enquires  iifier  bisfriemTs  numnei'ef^t 

Ad    CiESIUM    BASSUM. 

AbMOVIT  jam  brUma  foco  tc,  Baffq  Sabtnd> 
Jamnfe  Ijrra,  &  tetrico  vtvunt  dbi  pe^ne  chordar  ? 
Mire  optfex^  liumerisy  reteruin  priihorclia  rerUm, 

I.  Sioiine /re-beartk]  The  antifent  Sabidct  were  a  people 
between  the  Umbrians  and  Latins,  buti  after  the  rap^of  the 
Sabine  women*  incorporati^  into  one  oeople  with  tite  Latias, 
by  agreement  between  Tatios  and  Roiniilas.  This  paHbf  Italy 
ihll  retained  its  name :  and  here  BalTas  had  a  country -honfet  to 
which  he  retired  at  the  beginning  of  winter^  for  the  loofe  qoiet 
and  conirenient  opponanity  of  ftudy.  Thi<  was  not  ftr  Ma 
Rome. 

^ —  FireJkartb.]  So  focos  literally  foiifiet^  diiM  fbveat 
ignem— ^AiNSW.  but  it  is  ibmetiiiies  ofed  for  the  whole  honic. 
by  fynec.  and,  perhaps^  is  fo  to  be  underftodd  herii*  Some- 
times,  by  melon,  for  the  fiH^. 

a.  beet  Mdtf  the  fyn,]  The  lyitwas  a  ftfiilged  mfbttaent, 
^hich  gave  a  foft  and  gentle  fonnd  when  touched  with  fingers  | 
bat  when  fbuck  with  a  ouiil,  which,  when  lb  nfedi  Was  called 
peden^  gave  a  loader  and  hariher  fbnnd. 

The  Ungoage  htre  is  figurative-i-tht  lyre  flandi  for  lyric,  or 
die  ibfter  and  gentler  kindof  poetry ;  and  the  fhings,  or  chords^ 
being ftnick tcuico pedine,  with  the  roogh orterik ^aiJI,  <ie. 
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AkovimiLKT. 

mndjiiidies^  then  informs  him  of  his  awTtj  €tnd  whin  h  noid 
iV.  Hidiftrihts  bimfdfin  bis  ntiremniy  as  qitite  umUf" 
^uiettd  with  Tigari  to  cars  or  paffivHS  i  amd^  with  rsfpiff  to 
bis  expsnceSy  neither  prcfUfe  nor  parJimoniouSm  He  then 
irents  on  the  true  ufeefritbes ;  andft)ews  tbefoUyofthofewha 
Kve  fordidly  themfehesifor  the  fake  of  leaving  their  riches 
ia  otberS4 


H 


To    CiESiUS    BASSU^. 

AS  wiitter  already  moved  thee^  BaiHis,  to  thy Sabiae 
fire-hearth  !* 
Does  now  the  lyre^  and  do  the  ftrings,  Kve  to  thee  wicb  a 

r6ugb  quit!  ? 
AdmiraMe  artfft  !  in  nimibcrs  the  btginn?ngs  6f  things 

Aote  the  ftarp<(r  and  ievertr  flyle  ^^f  veife.    The  poet  enquire! 
Whether  Baflbst  in  bit  retirement,  was  writing  tyrxc  verfcs,  and 
'  whether  be  was  alfo  employing  himfelf  in  graver  or  feverer  kinds 
4f  compofition. 

2.  Li*ve  to  thee,}  When  ati  inftroMent  lies  by,  and  Is  not 
flayed  ony  it  may  ht  fiud  to  be  dead,  and  when  taken  up  and 
|>li^ed  on,  the  fkrmgs  may  b^  faid  to  be  alive,  from  their  m<^ 
tio&  and  foihid« 

f:  Admirahle  .arttfi!\    Ot>ifex-^lLt.  a  workman  :-^it  alib 
means  an  inventor,  deviTer,  and  framcr. 
«-Ji-  In  mimhersJ]  i.  e*  in  verfes— ^in  metre. 
.  •— i*  The  heginmngsA    Primordia— the  firft  beginnings— the 
Uftory  of  the  earlieft  beginnings'  of  things.    So  Ovid,  Met/ 
JLtb«s*  1.  3«--4. 

— —Primiqne  ab  origlne  miindi 
J^  ttea  perpetoum  deAieiu  tcmpora  carawir. 

J  Some 
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Atque  niarcm  ftrcpitum  fidis  intendiflc  Ladnat ; 

MoX  juvcnes  agitarc  jocos ;  &,  poUice  honeftcv  J 

Egregios  lufiffe  fencs !— Mihi  nunc  Ligus  ora 

Intepet,  hybcrnatqu^  meuin  mairc  ;  4|ua  latus  ii%ei» 

Dant  fcopuli,  &  multe  littus  fe  vallc  rcceptat. 

•  Lunai  portura,  eft  opcrae  cognofcere,  civcs  :* 

Cor  jubct  ho€  Eniii  j  poftquam  deftertuit  cflc  to 


Some  onderfland  tBe  ^t  totneaiii  thatBalTiis  had  wrictet  a 
treadfe  in  verTe,  concerDing  the  origioaL  begimiiiig  <ur  rile  ofM 
and  antiquated  words*  reading,  after  many  copies,  vetenui 
primordia  vocum — and  that  fiaaas  was  not  only  a  good  po«, 
but  a  learned  antiquary.  Bat  rerum  affords  the  cafieft  mmd  sot 
natnral  renfe — Maiim  igiturcum  Caufabono  &  aliis  quibufilaiB, 
efo>oyia»  ic  fAvhiropM't  intelligere.     See  Delph.  note. 

4.  Dijplayed.]  Intendiflc— lit.  to  have  llrciched.*fciThe  Iboiid 
is  given  frqoi  inffaruments  by  the  tenfion  of  the  ilrings. 

Manly  fwnd  of  tht  Latin  lutt.]  i,  e.  To  havp  written  La- 

Un  lyric  vertes,  in  a  noble,  manly  ftraid. 

Among  the  Greeks  they  reckon  nine  famous  lyric  pocti : 
ttkt  two  among  the  Romans ;  viz.  Horace  and  C«:ftos  Bmni 

Horace  calls  himfelf— Romanae  fidic^n  lyrse.    Ode  iii,  lA. 
iv.  1.  23. 

^    To  be  reckohed  thi>  Was  hts  great  ambition,  as  appears. 
Ode  i.  Lib.  i.  ad  fin.  where  he  fays  to  Maecenas^ 
Quod  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferes^ 
Sublimi  feriam  fidef-a  vertice. 

5.  Thentoagitattveungjokes.^  Then,  in  H^ht  and  lively 
ftrains*  to  defcribe  t^e  amours  and  frolics  of  yoiin^  men. 

— £ — ;  tioneft  thumb. ^  Meton.  with  truth  and  faithfulneis,  re- 
prefenting  the  aftionS  and  worthy  deeds  of  older  men*  who  have 
lUftinguiSed  thepftfelves  in  a  more  advanced  time  of  life. 

6.  LiguridM.'l  i.  e.  Seing  now  removed  from  itpiiieiato.  Li- 
gu^.^Ligus  ora,  for  Ligudica  ora. 

6-^7.  Coaft  grows  'warm.\  Either  frdni  its  fitiiadoD  near 
Aouotains,  which  )^ept  off  the  cold  blafts  of  wind,  or  from  the 
circumftance  next  mentioned*  the  a|(iuitiop  of  the  fea,  wkicji 
caufes  a  warmth  in  the  water. 

Tully  j  Nat.  Dcor.  Lib.  ii,  fays— *^  Seas  agitated  by  the  winds 
*^  grovtr  fo  warm,  as  eafily  to  make  us  nnderftand,  that  io  dkoff 
**  large  bodies  of  water  there  is  heat  included:  fef'tbat  Ijeat 
••  which  we  perceive,  is  not  to  be  accounted  merelylncterAsI  ad8 
^  advcAtitk)iis»  biit  excited  by  the  agitation  whic^if.  io  die  in- 

'^DernwA 
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To  have  difplayed,  and  the  manly  found  of  the  Latin  lute." 
Then  to  agitate  young  jokes,  and  with  an  honeft  thumb  5 
To  have  played  remarkable  old- men.   To  me  now  thcLi^ 

gurian  coaft 
Groivs  warm,  and  ray  fea  is  rough,  where  a  large  fide 
The  rocks  give,  and  the  flxore  draws  itfclf  inwith  mugh 

valley. 
**  The  port  of  Luna  it  is  worth  while  to  know,  O  citizens  :*' 
The  heart  of  Ennius  commands  this,  after  he  ceas'd  dream- 
ing that  he  was  10 


«*  nermoft  parts  of  the  water ;  this  slfo  happens  to  our  bodies^ 
•*  when  by  motion'  they  grow  warm.*' 

7.  Myfia  is  rough, '\  That  is,  the  fea  near  Volaterra,  a  city 
of  Tufcany,  where  Perfius  was  born,  and  near  which  he  now 
•was. 

'  Large  fide  y  ^r.]     The  rocks  running  out  far  into  the 

fea,  prcfent  an  exienfire  fide  to  the  water,  by  which  the  waves 
are  flopped,  and  a  quiet  bay  formed. 

8.  The  Jhore  dnews  itjkff  in,  Gfr .]  The  fhorc  retires,  knd 
forms  a  large  circular  valley  between  the  mountains ;  which  id 
another  reafon  of  the  warmth  of  tny  Situation ;  my  houfe, 
which  is  fituate  in  that  valley,  being  ineltered  from  the  wintry 
ftorms.  ^^ 

9.  PortofLunaJ]     So  called  from  the  ftapc  of  the  bayl^ 
which  it  was  iitaate,  which,  from  the  circular  form  of  the  ihore> 
was  like  an  half-moon^^XiUpai,  per  disreiim,  for  Luna. 

■  It  is  <worth  'while,  i^c,  ]     This  line  is  from  £nniu5>  who 
began  his  annals  of  the  Roman  people  with-— 

£fl  operae  pretium^  O  cives^  cognofcere  portum 
Luns. 

1  o.  The  heart  of  Snnitrs,  i^c,  ]  He  Was  an  antient  poet,  born 
at  Rttdice,  a  town  of  Calabria  :  he  wrote  anfials  of  the  Roman 
people ;  al(b  fatires,  comedies,  and  tragedies ;  but  nothing  of  hia 
IS  come  to  us  entire*     He  died  169  years  before  Chrift, 

Cor  means,  }itera]1y>  the  heart ;  and^  by/meton.  the  mind, 
wifdom ,  judgment.  Perhaps  the  poet  means  to  fay^  that  Enntus# 
when  in  his  right  mind  and  fober  fenfes,  reconunended  the  port 
of  Lena  to  his  countrymen^  after  he  came  out  of  his  vagaries  af- 
ter mcntion^ed.  * 
.  — i—  Dreaming,  Wr.]  See  Probgne  to  Sat.  i.  1. 2,  and  Hote- 
ls aeonides  was  a  name'  ^ven  to  Homer>  on  account  of  his  fup« 
pofed  birth  at  Sjnyrna,  m  the  country  of  Maonia#  i*  e.  Lydia. 

VoL.U.  «g  11.  F^tb 
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Mabdnicffi^  ^dintus  pHtv^ne  ^  Pytbiigor^. 

Hfe  ^0  «Rrat«s  vulgi,  &  'qiM  t^ratpiiret  letter' 
IhfeHtpecori:  fecurus  &  ahg\ihis  ilk 
Vicini  noftro  quia  pinguior :  et  fi  ade^  OBMes 
Ditdcaint  <3Wi  i)^or4bus,  uf?de  reojfem  15 

CiuVus  ob  HI  m^i  !fetrio,  »lt  ^ece^stre  Ane  ^Al&o  ; 
£t  fignum  in  vapida  nafo  tetigifTe  lagena. 

Prddiici^  gemo.    Sblxs  narb^fbas,  ^ft  <{ni 

1 1 .  Fifth  from  the  Pythagorean  feaeoci.]  Some  are  for  (op- 
|>ofiAg  C^inun*  here,  to-be  tinderftood  asa^praeDomen  of  £a- 
htus  :*->bat  It  (hou!d  rather  feem»  as  if  Perfios  «vere  lieie  laof  ii- 
^'iog  at  the  extra va^gaiu  idea  of  the  P^thag0reaii  4a&ice  of 
trahfoiigratiooy  which  £nniaa'for  a  wVtle  haa  receive4«  and  wio 
is  (aid  'to  have  dreamt,  that  the  ifool  of  a  peacock  Ktfd  tran^i- 
grated,  fi rfl  into  Euphor bus,  then  ioto  Homer,  then  into.Pjtha- 
£ora$»  aad  then  ii^  l^nnitts  ;  (o  chath^  ftood  fifth 'fi-om  die  pea- 
cock.    See  firyddn,  ^ranf.  ana  note  on  this  place.. 

This  is  an  evident  banter  on  th^  l^ythagorean  no'cidb  t>f  the 
jWct^mprychetis,  '         • 

I  z«  H&e  am  7,  VfcJ]    In  this  coftiibrtable  retread  of  tbe  pon 
bTLuna,  I  troahie  not  my  head  abom  what  people  f^  of  ne. 
^^  ...^  A^ir  the  fouth,  &c.)    'The  fouth  wind,  when  k  blew 
y|||ith  any  long  contiauaiiccwasKckoaed  very  iinwhoiefi»ie. 
partkttlarly  to  c&ttle.     So  Vicg.  C^eor.  i.  1. 444* 

ArbonbiirqQev  ^EClftpno',  NoctB^peeortq^'ftiiAer. 
^    Tblepoetft^6msf6l%y,th^th^w^^jim)kStitt:iV^ 
his  retreat.  The  vMWn  lUAnk^'im'itm^^d  BMb^,  ^Bia- 
k>oco,  w|kidi  blows  Irpm  the.fboth-^aift. 

rj.  Thai  corner,  ^r.}    Ilorace,  Sat.  vi.  Lib.  ju.  L  t — 9. 

O  fi  <ai^lii0  ille 
PrejfeiaMis  &ccedat>  qai  nmic  denoriliat  i^ellonu 

#a!*to  tbdk  hfe  ka|tti«l  iHli  fiiM  ilns  path^idf  fidnM. 

14.  Ail^  // ^^  bV.]  If  %Vfer  fb  many  df  khy  ittfef*^>  fcdw- 
^VCt  Ic^y  ami  iiY<^H»ly  iMftn,  tkMd  pow  fil  rich,  lOtd  AheC- 
esMtt  08 10  ha>«  th^r  pbllc^fifohs  %MSn3  knine^ 

1 5.  /^/^Mfi/  y^ny  '^«^,  &t:.-]  I  ^ThdiiM  Hbt  fffAt  tt^MT tt). 
«ifyi  Alt) tofrifl  lipoii  dAtftc(^tit>  and  ^  briftg  <fl^  ^Id'agt 
before  zny  time,  as  if  bowed  under  a  weight  of  y^ft. 

t6.  ^/  >ijJitJ^i»  «  iMf9^.1  tJHaus»1irerall7>  is  anointed, 
freafy,  a^d  affiled  ft>  disifi{HM  a  dainty  rich  taeal,  ]B«bd  cHeer. 
iitHtt  iuA^Kmie  4)«ltox    Sift  Ai  f^»w,  UnOiis. 

ini 
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IvTaeonicTes,  the  fifth  from. the  Pj^thagorean  peacock. 

Here  [am]  I,  careleft  of  the  vulgar^,  and  what  the  fouth, 
tJnfbrtunate  to  tne  cattle,  may  prepare :  and  unconcerned 

becaufe  that  corner 
Is  more  fcuitful  than  mine  that 's  next  to  it :  and  if  all. 
Sprung  from  worfe,  fliould  grow  ever  fo  rich,  I  ibould 

always  refufe,  15 

On  that  account,  to  be  diminiihM  crooked  with  old  age,  or 

to  fup  without  a  dainty, 
And  to  h^ve  touched  with  my  nbfe  the  feal  in  the  vapid 

cafk. 
•    Another  may  differ  In  thefc  things ;  twins,  O  Horofcope, 

with  a  various. . 
Genius  you  produce*  There  is,  who,  only  on  his  birth-day, 

1*11  not  live  tne  worfc;  eavy  (hail  not  fpoil  my  appetite  3,  TH 
tlot  abate  a  fiogh  dlfh  at  ray  cable«  in  order  to  lave  up  what 
woula  make  me  as  rich  as  jny,  neighbour.  ^    ; :  .  1  .. 

17.  Andtoba^e  touched 'vnith  my  nofcj  ^c]  I  (hall  not  bottlf 
up  drpgs  of  mtt%.wi,ne«  and  ^en  exan^ioe  the  (<;{^,;wiuch  I 
have  put  on  the  mouth  of  the  veiTel,  as  cloiely  as  it.I,;|%c^nc  to 
t'an  my  nofe  into  the  pitch  which  has  receiyed  its  imprellioii,  to. 
try  whether  any  of  my  fervants  have  opened  Ip  ^ 

q.  d.  I  (hall  rieicber  fret  myfeif  into  old  a';^e  before  my  time 
with  envy,  nor  turn  niggard,  in  order  to  fave  money,  that  I  may 
^ual  my  richer  neighbours.  ^,  .  ,- 

18.  Another  maj  d/fir,l^c.]  However  fuch  may  be  my  way 
of  thinking,  yet  as  there  are 

Mille  homlaum  fpecies  Se  rerum  difcolor  ufus>-^See  Sat.  v.  52, 

k.Uc^n^i^  jEJ>atpthers  may  differ  from  me  in  fentiments,  with  re^^ 
gard  to  ihefe  matters.    . 

*—; — .  P.&r|/{-0/^3  HorAibopus  here  figniiies  the  flar  that  had 
the  afcendent>  and  prefided  at  one's  nativity.    . 
.  <|.  d.  Whatever:ailn>iogej*$- m ay. fay,. t wo  perfon&9  even  twins, 
bora  fiqd^r  the  iame.  horofcope^  are  frequeniiy  teen  to  be  pro«^ 
ducefi  with^  diiferent  .gemaa«  «oe  natural  indioatioQ*-         -  \ 

.  if^,Therfi,is9  whQ,-^'c.]  .Ofxhcic  twini^,  one  of  them  ihall  be 
covetous  and  doie,  the.  other  prodigs^L  . -. 

^  Q&e  of  them  will  grudge  himlelf  almoft  the  common  comforts 

of  life.  ...  ^  .....,.: 

— <-~  Off  his  birth  day, 1    Thi3Avas  abally  obierved  as  a  tiniQ'^ 

Cig  2  of 
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Tingat  olus  Cecum  muria,  vafer,  in  calice  empta  ;  zc 

Ipfe  (acrom  irrorans  patinx  piper.     Hie  bona  dente 
Grandia  magnanimus  pcragit  puer.— Utar  ego,  utar  i 
Nee  rhombosj  ide6,  litcrtis  ponere  lautus ; 
Nee  tenuem  folers  turdarum  nofle  falivam. 

Mcffe  tenus  propria  vive ;  &  granaria  (fits  eft)  25 

Eflfiole  ;'  quid  metuas  ?  occa,  &  feges  altera  in  herbal  eft. 

of  feaJHng,  and  making  entertainments  for  their  friexuis.     See 
Juv.  Sat.  xi.  1.  83 — 5  ;  and  v.  1.  ^^ — 7.  -  :* 

20.  /^//y.]     Vafer;— cunning,  crafty. 

Dip  his  dry  herbs.'\     OIus  -eris— any  gardea  herbs  lor 

food — probably  what  we  call  a  fallad. 

Indead  of  pouring  oil,  or  otUergood  dreffing,  over  tbe«fboIe» 
he,  in  order  to  have  no  wafte,  craftily  contrived  todrcfs  no  more 
than  he  ate,  by  dipping  the  herbs,  as  he  took  theofi  op  to  cat, 
into  a  fmall  cap  of  ^ckle  :  of  this  he  had  no  fiore  by  him,  bat 
bought  a  little  for  the  occafion. 

Muria  was  a  kind  of  faucc,  or  pickle,  made  of  the  Iiqoorof 
the  tunny-fifli — a  very  vile  and  cheap  fauce. 

21.  Himfelffprinkling,  ^r.]  He  would  not  truft  this  to  a  fcr- 
vant,  for  fear  of  his  fprinkling  too  much,  therefore  did  it  him- 
felf. 

■  Sacred  pepper,']  Which  he  fets  as  much  (lore  by  as  if  it 
were  facred. 

Hor.  Lib.i.  Sat.  i.  1. 71 — 2. 

Tanquam  parcere  facris 
Gogeris. 

And  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  1.  no. 

Metuenfque  velut  contingcrc  facruro. 

—  916//.]  i%  e.  The  other  twin,  quite  of  a  contraqrdifpofi- 
tion. 

. A  Tnagnemipmus  hoy,]     Yet  not  grown  to  manhood,  but 

having  early  a  noble  dilpofition,     iron.    . 

•  22.  His  toothJ]     By  the  indulgence  of  Ws  Iiixorioas  appe- 
tite—meton.— devours  all  he  has. 

— —  Di/patches  a  great  ejiaie.]  u  e.  Makes-  an  end  of  a  large 
eflate,  by  fpending  it  profufely  upon  his  gluttony  and  loxwy. 

—  /  ivill  u/e,  tSc]  For  ro^-  part,  fays  Perfnis,  J  wiH  ofc 
what  I  have ;  I  fay  ufe,  not  abufe  it«  either  by.  avarice  oa  the 
ope  hand,  or  by  prodigality  on  the  other. 

'  23.  Not  thtreforefpUndid^  ^r.}  Not  fo  fumptuous  and  coftly, 
as  to  treat  m^  treedmen,  when  they  come  to  fee  me,  widnurliot 
for  dinner—* ide5>  i.e.  merely  becaafe  I  wooidikppear  fplendid. 

24.  lUr 
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Wily  can  dip  his  dry  herbs  in  a  cup  with  bought  pickk,  20 
Himfelf  iprinkling  on  the  dUh  facred  pepper.  This  a  mag- 
nanimous hoy 
With  his  tooth  difpatches  a  great  eftatc.— I  wiD  ufc,  J 

will  ufe : 
Not  therefore  fplendid  to  put  turbots  to  my  freedmen. 
Nor  wife  to  know  the  fmall  tafte  of  thruflies. 

Live  up  to  your  own  harveft :  and  your  granaries  (it  is 
right)  25 

Grind  out.     What  can  you  fear  ? — Harrow— and  another 
crop  is  in  the  blade. 

24.  Nor  nvi/e  to  kntno,  HcJ]  Nor  yet  indulge  myfelf  in  glut- 
tony, or  cultivate  a  fine  delicate  palate^  To  as  to  be  able  to  dif* 
tinguifh  the  fmall  difference  between  one  thruih  and  another. 

Thefe  birds,  which  we  commonly  tranflate  thruOies,  were  ia 
great  repute  as  dainties.  Some  precendetf  to  (o  nice  a  taile,  as 
to  be  able  to  diftinguifli  whether  the  bird  he  was  eating  was  of 
the  male  or  female  kind,  the  juices  of  the  latter  being  reckoned 
moft  reliHiing. 

I  will  ufe  what  I  have,  fays  Perfius,  but  then  it  fhali  be  in  a 
rational  moderate  way ;  not  running  into  needkfs  extravagance, 
for  fear  of  being  reckoned  covetous,  or  fetting  up  for  a  connoif- 
feur  in  eating,  for  fear  of  not  being  refpedl^d  as  a  man  of  a  deli- 
cate taHe^ 

25.  Tour  own  barvefij]  Equal  your  expences  to  your  in- 
come. 

26.  Grind  out.]  Don't  hoard,  but  live  on  what  you  have— 
ufe  it  all.     Fas  efl — q.  d.  You  may  do  it,  and  ought  to  do  it. 

— -—  fThat  can jou  fear  ?]  You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of:  the  next  harveft  will  replace  what  you  fpend.  Comp. 
Matt.  vi.  34. 

«—  Harrow,"]  Occo  is  to  harrow,  to  break  the  clods  in  a 
ploughed  field,  that  the  ground  may  lie  even,  and  cover  the 
grain.  Here,  by  fynec.  it  ftands  for  all  the  operations  of  huf- 
baadry.— -q.  d.  Plough,  fow,  harrow  your  land,  and  you  may  ex- 
ped  another  crop.— Herba  is  the  blade  of  any  corn,  which,  when 
firft  it  appears,  is  green,  and  looks  like  grafs.  ''  Firfl  the  blade, 
''  then  the  ear,  then  the  fall  corn  in  the  ear.''  Mark  iv.  28. 

Periius  was  for  Horace's  auream  mediocritatem  (Ode  x. 
Lib.  ii.  1.  5 — 8.)  neither  for  hoarding  out  of  avarice,  nor  for  ex- 
ceeding out  of  profttfenefi. 

Gg  3   •  *;.  Bu^ 
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*  At  vocat  ofiicium.    Trabe  rupta,  Bruttia  iaxa 

*  Prendit  amtci*b  inops :  pemquc  omn6m,  furdaque*  votsu 

*  Condidit  lohio:  Jaicct  ipfe  in  Itttore,  &  una 

*  Ingentes  de  puppe  dci ;  jamque  obviamcrgls,  33 

*  Coda  ratis  laceraf.' — Nunc,  &  de  cejpitc  vivo^ 
Frangc  aliquid ;  largire  inopi ;  ne  piclus  obcrret 
Caerulea  in  tatiilal '  *  Scd  ccenam  fixneris  hsercs 

27.  Buf  duty  calls].  Aye,  fays  a  mifer,  all  this  b  very  weflj 
bat  I  may  be  called  upon  to  ferve  a  friend,  and  how  can  I,be  pre- 
paj^^  for  this  if  I  ipcnd  pny  whole  annual  income? 

-'^^'^  Whh  irakenpip.]  Methinks,  ^ys -tilr'mifer,  «bo  » 
fuppofing  a  cafe  of  a  diiirefTed  friend-«-methinki  I.fbe  14o  fiiip- 
wrecked,  and  cafi  away  on  the  Bruttia n  rocks,  and  feizins  bold 
on  a  point  of  the  rock  to  fave  himfelf.     See  iEneid  vi.  360. 

Prenfantemque  uhcis  manib'us  capita  afpera  mbntis. 

Bratiam,  or  Briittium,  was  a  promontory  of  Italy,  nearMe- 
^um;  h^d.  RVg^io,  bot  fkritpm  Sicily,'  ni^  to  wbM±  cfere 
w¥K;  dartgerocw-  rocks.      '   '  -  -    ■ 

£8.  Hts  uTt^earH^^v^ws.]  Surdus  means,  not  oaly  deaf,  but 
allp'  that  ^hidi  is  t^ot  heard,  ft  was  ulual  for  perfims  in  <Sltc& 
at  W  to  make  ydws  tb  rotife'god,iftorde)'  for  their  deliircttnor, 
that  they  woald,  if  prefer ved«  make  fuch  or  fuck  ofiiriiws  ok 
th*ir  arrivirtj  fafe  on  fhore.  '  But,' alas !  tlie  poor  man  5  freight, 
andalUhe  v6#s  that  he  htade,  were  all  gone  together  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Ionian  Stsi, — The  fea  between  Sicily  and  ICxete  wai 
antiemly  Ibeafled.     •        . 

30.  The  great  gods  from  the  ftern,'] ,  The  antients  h^d  large 
figtti^es  of  deities,  which  wtre  ii^ediit  the  fterni  of  Ih'e  fiiip,  and 
were  regarded  as  tutelar  gods. — Aurato  fulgebatApolljo«-«apl 
pis.  Virg.  iEh.  x.  1 71  .-^Thc  violence  of  the  waves  ari  fipnm 
JO  have  bfoken  thefe  off  from  the  veffel,  and  thrown  them  on 
(hcyre,  whithet  alfo  thfe  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  fWum^'  and  whnc 
he  iaow  lay.- 

•—  Sea-gulls,]  Mergus  is  the  name  of  feveral  fea-birds, 
from  their  fwimming  and  diving  in  the  fea.  Ai  n  s wd r t  li'fiy? 
it  particularly  means  the  dor raorant.  "       ' 

Th^  ribs  of  thV  (Mp  were  hoW^  torn  open,  and  expofcd  to  the 
bird4  of  prey  wliidh  hairnted  tbd  fea,  who  might  devour  the&a4 
bodies,  or  any  prorifions  which  were  left  on  board, 

31.  TheUvetur/,J^r.]  q.  d.  Now,  upon  fuch  anoccafioaas 
this  (which',  however,  is  not  fo  likfly  to  happen  to  ah  indiviiioaf 
f>f  your  acquaintance;  as,  in  the'prbfped  of  it,  to  be  a  prcteDce  fcr 
pot  frfc^y  ktA  ho^t^bly  fpending  the  whole  anniial  produce  of 
your  land)  you  n^ay  relieve  your  ruined  friend  by'si  lale'^df  put 


Sat.vi;    persius^  satikf?;        49^ 

<'  But  dut)e,calls.    With  brdlsegi  fbip^  the^Briiltisu^  W:i»' 
^  A  pooi;  fnend  takes  bold  of,  ai)d  ail  hU  fiiMlMioe^  an4'bis' 

'<  unheard  vgiw$ 
**  He  has  buried  in' the  Ionian !  hixnSoiP  li^e  on-  die  ibove^ 

^^  ^d  toget^  [iMtb  hip] 
^^  The  great  god#-fm>in  the  flern:  and*  now-obviOUS  to^dfe' 

"  fiiargujlsr  30 

^  Aro  the  ildes  of  the  torn  (htp*"-^Now  evon  ftom  the  Uvm 

turf 
Break  fomething ;  beflf>wit  on  the  poor  aiaii>.le(bhoihauld 

Painted  in  a  cxrulean  table.  ^  But  your  funeral  flipper  your 
«  heir 

of  your  land,  {upjioriflg.that  yoq  bayc.no.i|C.of.tlip  fjrvw  of  it  leffe 
to  help  hia  with/  Sell  a  piec^  of  your  land  already  (6ym*  cm^ 
which  the  blade  is  now  fpringing  up^  apd  giye  the  rnQpeytoyoiu. 
friend  who  has  loft  hia  all ;  th^^  u,  dp  not  (by  tiU.yoo,  hwrcr 
reaped;  bat  help  him  immediately  as  hi^wantfi  require. 

Cefpes  is  a  turf,  a  fod,  or  clod  of  earth,  with  the  gfafs  or  other 
produce,  as  corn,  te.  groining  vpon  it ;  h«pce  csJlSi  vivus,  liv* 
ing, 

SoHor.  Lib.  i.  Odexiz.  h  19* 

Hie  Tivara  mihi  cefpiteni)  8eti 
And  Libp  ill.  Ode  viiL  1. 3<— 4. 

-r— rPofitoiqiie.  cacbo  in . 
Cefpite  vivo. 

Comp.  Juv.  Sat.  xii.  1. 1* 

Here  cefpite  vivo  is  to  be  anderftopd  of  the  land'icfelf,  with 
the  corn  growing  upon  it.  The  image  is  takea  fnm  the  Idea, 
of  a  man's  talcing  up  a  fod,  breaking  offa  pte<;e  of  it,  ^nd  git* . 
inig  it  to  another. 

32 — 3.  Leftpainttd^  Wr.]     See  Sat.  i.  L  89,  noff. 

The  table,  or  plank,  on  which  the  ftoiy  ofthe  diflteft  wat, 
painted*  repr^ented  the  Tea,  an^  therefipte.app^rea  of  a  fea- 
green  colour.     Hence  Perfius  fays — Casriilea  ^tabpla. 

3  3 .  Tour  funeral /upper,  Wf .  ^  Prolepfo.— Ptt'fiu*,  who  wcU 
knew  the  wofldngs  of  avarice  withiiAthp  hnintQ  piiod,  and  bow 
many  excufes  it  would  be  making,  in  order  ^o  avoid  the  force  of 
what  he  has  been  faying,  here  anticipates  an.  objeAion,  which 
might  be  made  to  what  he  Iai^fa|d,  about  fdlxn^part  of  one's 
cAate,  in  ord^  to  reiieve  a  fhip-wrtakediriend, 

Gg4  *•* 
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*  Ncgligct,  iratus  quod  rem  curtavcris :.  uriwe 

'.Ofla  inpdora  dabit :  feu  Tpirent  cinnama  furdum,  35 

^  Seu  cerafo  peccent  Cafiae,  ncfcirc  paratus, 

«  Tiine  bbna  incolumis  minuas  ?•— Scd  beftius  urget 

'  Dodlores  Graios :  ita  (it,  poftquam  (apere  urbi, 

^  Cum  pipere  ^  palmis,  v^nit  noftrum  hoc,  maris  expers. 

But  perhaps  yoa  will  fay,  that  if  you  fell  part  of  yoor  land, 
mid  thds  diminiih  the  inheritance^  yoat  heir  will  be  ofieodcd, 
and  rcfent  his  having  lefs  than  he  expefled,  by  not  affording  yoa 
ft  decent  faneral. 

Horace  fays,  Epift.ii.  Lib. ii.  1.  191-^2. 

Nee  metuatn  quid  de  me  judicet  haeres. 

Quod  npQ  plttfi^  datis  invenerat^— ^ 

It  Was  ufual  at  the  funerals  of  rich  people^to  make  famptaMu 
entertainments,  the  fplendour  of  which  depended  on  the  heir  d 
tbejdeceafed,  at  whole  expence  they  were  given.  Thefc  coen% 
ferales,  or  coenje  funeris,  were  three-fold.  i.  A  banquet  wai 
put  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  burnt  with  the  corpfe.  See^oeid  vu 
222 — 5.  2.  A  grand  fupper  was  given  to  the  friends  and  re- 
lations of  the  family.  Cic.  de  leg.  Lib.  ii.  3.  A  dilh  of  pro- 
vifions  was  depofited  at  the  fepulchre. 

Ponitur  e^igua  fjpralis  co^na  patella. 

See  Juv.  Sat.  v.  1.  85,  and  note. 

This  laft  was  fuppofcd  to  appeafe  their  manes. 

35.  ilfjr  unp^rfumsd  hontt.^  Af(er  the  bodiei  of  the  rich  were 
burnt  on  the  liineral  pile,  the  a(hes  containing  their  bon^s  were 
vfually  gathered  together,  and  put  into  an  urn  with  fweetfpiccs. 

'  Whether  cinnamont^  ^V.]     Perfius  here  namef  ctnna- 

mpn  and  Cafia,  the  latter  of  which  he  fuppoies  to  be  fophifti- 
cated,  for  the  fake  of  cheapnefs,  with  cherry-gum,  or  gam  from 
the  cherry-tree.  Tbe  cinnamon^  if  true  and  genuine,  is  a  fine 
aromatic  ;  but  the  expreilion,  fpirent  furdum,  breathe  iniipid- 
ly-r-(furdum»  Gr^cifixi,  for  furdc— -or,  perhaps,  odorcm  may 
be  underflood) — looks  as  if  the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  the  Ca£a, 
were  fuppofed  to  be  adulterated,  and  mixed  with  fpine  iogredi- 
ejxt  whi^  fpbiied  its  odour.  The  heir  is  fuppofed  to  Uy  out  as 
little  as  he  well  could  pn  the  deceafed. 

36.  Prepared  to  be  ignorant,']  i.  e.  Determined  belbrehaiMt 
not  to  trout^le  hit  heiid  aboii^  the  matter r— the  worfe  the  (pices, 
iheleft^he^oft, 

17.  Safe  diminifii,  Wr.l ,  Therefore  c^n  you,  while  alive  and 
wellf  haying  no  iicknefs  or  lofs  pf  your  own-^-all  which  are 
itoeant  b]r  incolumis — fubtraft  from  your  eftate,  and  thus  diio*. 
blige  your  heir  ?^t-§oji9  fuppofc  ;|ipf(f  p  fep  th^  words,  of  the 

t  hw* 
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^  Will  neglect,  angry  that  you  have  diminiflied  your  fub-^ 

"  ftance :    "  To  the  urn 
*'  He  will  give  my unperfumed  bones:  whether  cinnamons 

"  may  breathe  infipidly,  35 

^*  Or  Cafias  offend  with  cherry-gum,  prepared  to  be  ig- 

*^  norant. 
«  Safe  can  you  diminifli  your  goods?" — ^But  Beftius  urges 
The  Grecian  teachers :  "  So  it  is,  after  to  the  city, 
"  With  pepper  and  dates,  came  this  our  wifdom  void  of 

**  manlinefi, 

heir,  remonftrating  againft  the  old  man's  fpending  his  money, 
and  fo  diniiniihing  the  patrimony  which  he  was  to  leave  behind 
him  :  but  I  rather  fuppofe  the  poet  to  be  continuing  the  prdep- 
fis  which  begins  I-  33  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  queilion,  which  may 
be  imagined  to  arifeout  of  what  the  mifer  has  been  fuppofedto 
offer  againft  being  kind  and  generous  to  a  diftreflcd  friend.— 
The  poet  before  foppofes  him  to  urge  his  fear  df  difobliging  his 
heir,  if  he  diminiflied  his  eilace<-»Then,  continues  Periius,  tune 
bona  incolumis  minuas? — q.  d.  Can  you  then^on  pain  and  peril 
of  having  your  heir  uegleft  your  funeral,  and  fhewthe  utmoft  con- 
tempt to  your  remains,  think  (while  alive  and  well — incolumis—^ 
having  no  fickncfs,  or  lofs  of  your  own)  of  fubtra^ing  from 
your  eilate  for  the  fake  of  other  people  ?— this  you  will  urge  ay 
an  ananfwerable  objection  to  what  1  propofe  you  (hould  do  for 
the  fake  of  an  unfortunate  friend — by  this  you  plainly  fliew,  that 
you  are.  more  concerned  for  what  may  happen  to  you  after  yoa 
are  dead,  than  for  your  friends  while  you  are  alive. 

37.  But  Beftius,  ^cA     The  name  of  fbme  covetous  fellow, ' 
a  legacy-huEkter,  who  is  reprefented  very  angry  that  philofb- ' 
phera  have  taught  generoiity,  by  which  the  fums  which  they  ex- 
pert may  be  leflened  during  the  teftator's  life,  and  that  from 
Greece  has  al-fo  been  derived  the  cuftom  of  expenfive  funerals, 
which  affect  the  eUate  after  the  teftator*s  death. 

37 — 8-  Urges  the  Grecian  teachers,]  i.  c.  Rails,  inveighs 
againft  the  philofophers,  who  brought  philofophy  firft  from 
Greece,  and  taught  a  liberal  beftowing  of  our  goods  on  theue- 
cefTities  of  others. 

39.  Pfpper  and  dates 9 13 c]  Papper,  dates,  and  philofophy, 
were  all  imported  together,  from  A/ia.  This  is  faid  m  the  fam^ 
firain  of  contempt  as  Javenal's 

Advcftas  Romam,  quo  pruna  &  codlona  vento. 

Sat.  iii.  1.  8j. 

39.  Tbit 
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<  Fceoifeca^  cra^o  vitianmt.unguine  pultes.'  4^ 

Haec  cincrc  ulterior  mct^a^  ?  At  tu,  meus^  hseres 
QlHfquk.eris,  jJAuJum  a  tjirha^fcdttflior  audi : 


39.  T'/^iJ  our  ivi/dom.]    Npftrum^  iapcre,  Gr.  for 
pientia—- like  vivere  trirfe,  for  triftis  vita,  Sat.  i.  1. 9. 

Foi^  of  manline/s.]     A  poor  effeminate. tlun^ 

t}iat  noble  plainn^  and  hardine^  of  our  aj^ceftors,  wiia  n 
ihoaght  of  fcading  To  lazy  and  indolent  a  life  as  the  pJniUM' 
phers^  or^of  laying'  out  extravagant  faros  in  fpices,  and  Damns 
aroraptii:s.on  funeral  piles,  or. putting  coftly  fpices  imiQ  uau^ 

The  poet'ufes  niarem  ftrepitum  ior  a  (Irong  manhr  Hom^ 
L4  of  this  Satire.  This,  among  other  feufes  given  oAbis  dif- 
ficult phrafe — maris  expers — feems  moiUy  adopted  by  comBco- 
ta;ors,  6«it  as  Pierfias.  evidently  applies  the  wordsr — zaajk  ck- 
gers— from  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  viii.  1.  15,  it  may  pcriiajtf  be 
iuppgfed.tha;.  be  meant,  they  fbpuld  be  underiboad  an  a  like 
f^ywe, 

Bundanias  is  giving  Horace,  an  accpu^t  of  a  great  entertaio. 
jQejit  which  he  had  been  at^  and«  among  other  particulars, 
t}on&  the  winesr- 

Procedit  fafcus  Hydafpes 
Caecaba  vina  ferens ;  Alcon,  Chiuqi  maris  expers. 


...,.   '\  Black  Hydafpes  ftalks , 
*'  With  right  Caecubian,  and  the  wmc  of  Greece— 
*'  Of  foreign  growth  which  never  crofs'd  the  fca^." 

To  this  Mr.  Francis  fubjoJns  the  foUowing  note. 

"  Chiuni.maris  expers.]  It  was  cuilomary  to  mix.  fea.water 
<■  with  the  ftrong.wiae^  of  Greece ;.  bur  Fundanios,  wJien  he 
*'  fays  th^  the  winewjiich  AJcon  carried  had  not  a  drop  of  i^- 
<*  ter  in  it^wp^ld  h#ye  us  underiiaQd^  that  this  wiaeiM^o^cr 
**  C|<#d  the  f«/a|»  a^dxhat  itwai  an  Italian  wine,  whickNafi. 
**  diqpus  (the  n^aftar  of  th^.feaft)  recommended  for  Chna/* 

'This  feems  to.b^  agood  ioterpretatson  of .ilorace*4 tnaris 
c^fa^  and^  th^fefc^^,  as  anala^a  thereto,  we  may  underdasd 
it;^  In  t^is  p^/Jagj^^.of  :P^fsu&,  m.a  Hke  .fenfo*«-to  deaote  duu 
the  p)iiloibpiiy«  wHuji  BeiUvaxaUs  luxtom  hoc-fapeie,  '^  this 
**  fame  wifdom  of  ours,*'  and  which  came  fixun  Greece  oti* 
ginallyd  is-no^f  jiQ-ioilScr.  t^iye.lo^lced'Opon  aai«reigQ«  but  as 
t^ip  growth^pf  I^\3f,  fei^in^xhat  .that,  and  the  luxonoas  man- 
ners which  came  from  the  lame  qoartesr  have  takes  place  of  t^be 
antient  fimplicity  anjl  frogalitypfour  fcttxfa^crs.-:-^*  vAnd  fo  it 
*•  conies ^0. pals  (ita  fit,  1.  38*)  that  we  are  to  give  away  our  fub- 

•<  iiaace 
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^  The  mowers  hftve  yii^ate^  tjicir.  IJU^Jn^,  wifj^  d^ 
*«oil.'*      '   '         '  -^  ' "  -     ^ 

**  Do  you  fear  Aefe  things  t^XPI^i^  YQW.  ^^  Jr^ftuf^ 
**  thou,  my  heir, 
^^  WTioever  thou  fhaj^  be,  a  Ijtjie  ipogi^  retired  ffopvtl^!?. 
**  crowd,  hear. 

*'  dance  to  others,  and  that  a  vafl  expence  is  to  attend  oar  fii- 
".neralsy  and  that  even  a  coinmon  rul^c  cai^'t.eat  l^^jpaddi^llg 
«'  Withbut  k  rich  faucc/'^-^Bur  feeCafaaWli  in  loic, " 

40.   Tj^f  mowtn,  t^^.]     The  common  rviSii^  h^c  bftgil  CQCr 
iiiptedwit^  Grecian  luxury,  and. now 

Xhc  ploughmen  uuiy  could  no  longer  eat > 
Withoat  rich  oils  to  fpoil  thtir  whokfome  meat. 

BelHus  is  very  right  in  faying,  that  the  phiiofophy  which  tW 
Stoics  taught  at  Rome  came  from  Greece  1  but  he  would  not 
hav6  raited  at  the  philofophers,  if  they  had  not  taught  princi- 
ples entirely  oppofite  to  ms  ft-itifhueis  and  avarice  |  nor  would 
he  have  fpund  fault  with  the  intrc^tuftion  of  what  niade  funerals 
experifive,  had  he  not  carried  lib  thoughts  of  pariimony  beyond 
the  grave,  aftd  Jrcadcdthe  expense  he  muft  beput  to  in  burying 
thofe  whom  he  expedcd  to  be  heir  to  ;  and  even  the  liucury 
which  had'b^en  imported  from  Qreece  would  not  have  troubled 
him,  hot  as  it  coil  money  to  gratify  it. 

Their  fuMf/^s»]     Puis  -tjs — a  kind  of  i^eat  whi^  the 

antients  afedt  made  of  meal,  watei^,  hone/,  or  cheefeapd  eggs.; 
a  fort  of  hafty- pudding— here  put  for  any  ruftic,  homely  &c."' 
The  word  vitiarunt  well  intimates  the  meaning  of:tlie{€ttfli 
Bedius,  which  was  to  exprefs^  hit  enmity  to  every  thing  that 
looked  like  pxpence.  "^  * 

41.  Beyond  j<iur.ajbes J]    B^ond  the  gravf,  as  we  {ay-i^>a 
you,  miferable  wretch,  concern  yourfelf  ^bont  w)i^(  yofi^  .heir.. 
fays  of  you,  or  in  what  manner  your  funeral  is  condu^d  ? 

—  But  thou,  my  heir,  Wc]  Perfius,  here,  coincidently  with 
the  fubjedl  he  is  now  entering  opon,  reprefents^  in  a  fuppofed 
converfation  in  private  with  the  perfon  who  mi^ht  be  his  heir* 
the  right  a  map  has  to  fpend  his  f&i'tune  a^  he  pieces,  withoal 
ftanding  in  awe  of  thofe  who  come  aftdr  him :  and'firft,  (6^  - 
liberal  and  munificent  on  alLpublicQ^calions  of  rejoicing;  next» 
to  live  handfomely  and  comfortably,  and  not  fM've  hV|ijil)lf  (hat 
his  fuccefKxr  may  live  in  luxury.      * 

42.  'Retired  from  the  crowd, ']     Secret  am  garrit  in  aurem. 
Sat.  V.  1.  96.— Step'afide  a  l&tlfc,  if  you  f)tdafe,'Ait  1  may  deal , 
the  more  ffeely  with  yott>  and  liften  to  me.  ' '  ' 

^*    '^  •  "        ''■    •;"  43r''0    • 
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O  bone,  nutn  ignoras  ?  mifla  eft  a  Caefare  laurus^ 
Infignem  ob  cladcm  Germanae  pubis ;  &  aris 
Frigidus  excutitur  cinis :  ac  jam  poftibus  arma^  fS 

Jam  chlamydas  regum,  jam  lutea  gaufapa  captis, 
Eflcdaque  ingcntefque  locat  Caefonia  Rhenos. 
Diis  igitur,  gcnioque  ducis,  centum  paria,  ob  res 
Egrcgie  gcftas,  induco.    Quis  vetat  ?  audc. 

43.  "O  good  man,]  q.  d.  Harkye,  my  good  ^end,  and  &eir 
that  is  to  be— 

— —  Art  you  ignorant  ^]     Have  not  you  heard  the  news  ? 

«— —  A  laurel  is  fent,  ^r.]  Caias  Caligula  zSeOed  to 
Criamph  over  the  Germans »  whom  he  never  conquered,  is  lie 
did  over  the  jBritons ;  and  fent  letters  to  Rome»  wrapt  aboat 
with  laurels^  to  the  fenatCj  and  to  the  emprefs  Cslbaiai  hit 
wife* 

4j.  The  cold  ajhes;  ^r.]  The  afhes  which  were  to  be  fwepc 
ofF  the  altars  >  were  either  thofe  that  were  left  there  after  the  l^ 
fatrl&ce  for  vidiory,  or  might*  perhaps,  mean  the  afhes  which 
were  left  on  the  altars  fmce  fome  former  defeat  of  the  Romans 
hf  the  Germans  ;  after  which  overthrow  the  altars  had  bccA 
neglefled.    Dryden. 

m     ■-  And  no^,"]  i.  e.  On  the  receipt  of  this  good  news. 

*—  To  the  pofis\  arms.]  Perfius  here  enumerates  the  prepa- 
rations for  a  triumph ;  fuch  as  fixing  to  the  doors  or  columns  of 
the  temple  the  arms  taken  from  the  enemy.  Tba$  Virg. 
,^n.  vii.  183—6, 

]    Multai^ae  prasterea  facris  in  poiUbas  anna, 
Captivi  pendent  ctirrus,  canraeque  iecares, 
£t  cridas  capitum,  &  portarum  ingentia  clauilra, 
.   Spiculaqoe,  clypeique,  ereptaque  roiira  parini$» 
/itd  Hor.  Lib.iv.  Odexv.  1.  6—8. 

Et  figna  poftes  reftituit  Jovi, 
Derepta  Parthorum  fuperbis 
Poftibus. 

46.  Garments  of  hngs^]    Chlamys  fignifies  an  habit  worne  by 
Jcings  and  other  commanders  in  war. 

Ipfe  agmine  Pallas 

-  In  medio,  chlaroyde,  U  pi^s  conlpedtus  in  armis. 

JSn.viii.  1.587—8. 
f   ■  ■  ^orry  mantles  on  the  captives.]     When  captives  were  to 
f>e  led  in  triumph/  the^  put  on  them  cloathing  of  the  coarieft 
for  J,  made  of  a  dark  fnze,  in  token  of  their  abjedl  date. 
^7,  And  chariots.]     £0edam  is  a  Gallic  word^a  fort  of 

cbaiiis 
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*«  O  good  man,  arc  you  ignorant  i  A  laurel  is  fcnt  from 

^Cxbx 
^^  On  account  of  the  famous  flaughter  of  theGermaa  youth, 

"  and  from  the  altars        \  .    .  , 

<^  The  cold  a(hes  are  fhaken  oiF;  and  now,  to  the  pods, 

"  arms,  .45 

^^  Now  the  garments  of  kings,  now  forry  mantles  on  the 

''captives,    ,  _         . 

^'  And  chariots,  and  huge  Germans,  Caefonia  places.       '  ^ 
^'  HTo  the  gods  therefore,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  general^; 

'^  an  hundred  pair, 
**  On  account  of  things  eminently  atchieved,  I  produce  :' 

«  Who  forbids  ?— Dare— 

chaife  or  charbt  ofed  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  alfo  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

'    Belgica  vel  moUi  melius  feret  efTeda  colic.  ' ' 

ViRG.  G.  iii.  I.  204.  ' 

The  Belgse  were  originally  Germans,  but,  paifing  the  Rhine, 
fettled  themfelves  in  Gaul,  of  which  they  occupied  what  is  qqw 
called  the  Netherlands. 

47.  Huge  Germans, "l  Rheoos,  fo  called  becaofe  they  inha- 
l)ited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  they  were  men  of  great  ftature. 

Cafottia*^  Wife  to  Caius  Caligula,  who  afterwards,  la 

the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  propofed  to  be  married  to  htm,  af- 
ter he  had  executed  the  emprefs  MeiTalina  for  adultery,  but 
he  would  not  have  her.  See  her  charader-— Ant.  Univ.  Hill, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  297. 

She  was  a  moftlewdand  abandoned  woman.  See  Juv.  Sat.  vi^ 
1.615 — ^^• 

48.  To  the  gods  therefore,']     By  way  of  thankfgiving, 

■»i  The  genius  of  the  general,  ]    Of  the  emperor  Caligula— > . 
fee  Sat.  ii.  1.  3,  note— who  protected  and  profpered  hini. 

An  hundred  pair,]  i,  e*  Of  gladiators.  Thefe  were  be- 
yond the  purfe  of  any  private  man  to  give  ;  therefore  this  muH 
be  looked  upon  as  a  threatening  to  his  heir,  that  he  would  do  as 
he  pleafed  with  his  eftate.  i 

On  public  occafions.of  triumph,  all  manner  of  coftly  ihews 
and  games  were  exhibited,  in  honour  pi  the  gods,,  to  whofe  au-  - 
fpices  the  vi^ory  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing;. alfo  in  honour  of 
tne  conqueror  ;  therefore  reriius  adds — ob  res  cgregie  geftas. 

49.  1  produce.']  Indaco  fignifles  to  Introduc^'—to  bring  in- 
to bring  forth,  or  produce.  -  Ai  nsw. 

49.  Who 


I 


t*,*r«yiiftilfe-O^^Vrt^^  ^         so 

Largior :  an  prohibes  ?  die  dare,     Non  aJ«6,  mquts, 
l!»ffl&»  \gtt  )iim  "eft.    A^c,  H  %1hi  nuffa 
Jam  reliqua  ex  amitis ;  ^truelis  jfiiiftji^,  ]^'r6h^^Vis 

I^ue  avia  nihilum  fupercft :  accedo  BoviII&;  55 

49.  ^^  /i»-*ii£j  /]    Who  puts  a  negative  Hi  iny  inten- 
tion?   .^_     .  ..-,:.. .    -     . .  . ;: V  --'-  • 

^-i—  Dare^    Will  yoo,  who  are  to  be  my  heir,  cootradid 
d&>*«oifyo6cltfe-. 

50.  ^or  /  unlefsyw  c9mu*utJ\     Qobii^m^  I8  toiMBk  with  the 
e).     Met  —10  wink  at  a  matter,  to  take  no  notice,  to  tDoia^ 

tfliidwWfccit. 

Woe  be  to  you,  fays  Perihxs^  tf  yon  offer  to  take  aotite,  or  to 
objeft  to  what  I  purpofe  doing  on  this  occafion. 
.  ,«.-«  Oil  kkd  f^us  'to  the  'fiffle.^^  Moreover  2  IntenS  lb 
beftow  a  dole  upon  the  common  people — popello  (fee  SaL  jr. 
J  5.)— in  or^er  to  enable jthe^i  to  celebrate  th);  v^^^ory  »•— Oil  waa 
a  fayourtte  tauce  for  their  viduaU.     oce  1. 40,  aod  note. 

Arcbcrea  (from  «^1oo  bread,  and  k^iac,  fleih}  a  pie*  or  pa&y 
offli?ih.   AiKsw.  ^  ,      .i,A. 

'  5t.  Jhycu  hinHerf]  ftys he  tO  hh  fdjp^ea  htJij ;  3oycoinl 
fault  with  thi^  bouncy  of  mine,  would  j  on  pferibnt  it? 
■  *• — :  "Sf'eJkjiUfnl^A     Cofhe,  ?peik  0|Mt.     .  , 

*i-:^  iTourJiiUl  MrH  1ry\  Wc-J  Pehhaps  ^9tt.wfll  iay^thatttiy 
cflhte  nWr  "RiJm'e,  though  its  vicinity  to  thq  city,  makes  it  the 
more  vtilu^ble,  yet  is  not  fertile  enocjgh  \o  afford  all  thii. 

ExdOatiiS'^cfearecl  of  the.  Hones,  cajlc'd  ilic  bones  of  the  eahl, 
Ov.  Met.  i.  icJ3.  to  which  Pciiius  perhaps  alludes.  Here  it 
is  fupp^fed  to  ipean  cleared  of  the  ftones— L  .e.  cutUvat^.to 
foth  i  degr(i,  as  tb  be  rich  and  fertile  etiougn  to  |>rbdhce  what 
would  be  anfwerable  tq fuch  an  exppc^      .     .        ,      -4.   .^ 

TheaKbveislhe  leiiding^fenfe.giveii  iJy  {^meof  thcbettccli- 
inetltkt&i's  tb  this  difHcutt^j^ffage  ;  bu^  I  cannot  fayjiiat  it  fa- 
tbfies  me.     Ii[ce  no  authority,,  from  ^ny  tKif;fe  that  precedes  erf 


fbtlbws,  tb  ife'fittrue  juxta— nigh  the  dity,  andhehcc  makejuxta 
e^Sliraletit  tb  H^blirbanifs  :  oof  !s  the  talcing  ell  from  ji^xta^  ajiS 
thtn'^ibfi^ng  it  to  (^xofT^tus  or  a^er,  as  3one  ab6ve,  the  nataral 
method  pf  the  (yn  tax.       ,  ,      . .,  ..,..,♦ 

I  Woind  theteft'rc  plSce  fiie  woif-ds  in  their  nattral  order  ,in 
whleh  they  sKft  it  be  cot)i!rued-^l*)on  ade6>  inqms,  juxta  ef^  ex- 
olbtb^  ager.  The  DelpH.  interpret,  fays,  Nfon  ita;  ais,  prope 
eft  sfger  fine  olQbus.  •  ,        •  i    . 

£3toflb  -kre^Xi  tb  take  out  the  l^oii^  of  ^n  anHnal ;  to  bone  h| 
as  we  iay.-*Congrum  iftnm  maximum  in  ac[u4  fimto  fociere  pan- 


«Woc!    OnJ^Sfs   you  c6nm\te— Oir  bid   paftfes 'to  'tKfe 

"  people  50 

«1  *»efto^:  do  you  hrnder  ?— fpeak  platrdy/'-i."  Yoiir 

**  field  hard  ty, 
^  Say  you,  is  not  fo  fertile" — **  Go  fo^  if  none  to  me 
"  Nowwcre  leftofmyairhftjtiocottfin-german,  nottiec!e*is 

«  Aktghtdr 
"  Remains^  the  ftulit  of  my  uncle  has  Hvd  fcirrcA, 
^^  And  nothing  remains  from  my  grandmother :  I  go  to 

"Bovillx,  55 

KfpCf » ^ibi  tego  venero,  exoflTabitur.  Tcr.  Addph.-^A^«r  is  'k 
BM9  \tLxyi,  cfoirad — hence,  a  ibanor  Wich  the  dem'daes»  aci^ 
eftate  in  land.  Hence,  by  metaph.  exoSsttiysgcr  mzy  taottt, 
here,  an  eftate  chat  has  been  weakened,  diminifhed  by  extrava- 
gance or  .great  expence,  having  what  gave  it  its  value  and  con- 
ieqacncc  tikch  out  ofit. 

fh  this  vie^  I  think  we  may  Appofe  the  poet  as  Teprcfetttlog 
}As  1«fir*a  arlfilvcr  to  Be^ 

*<  An  eibn!^  that  has  be^n  exhaulled  anU  weakened— <jtoffii- 
*»  t us,  boned  iis  it  were,  by  fuch  experfce  as  ypa  popofe,  is  not 
**  fo  near— ^n6n  tidcb  jukra  dl — i.  e.  fo  near  my  Wart,  fo  mtich 
*'  ah  dfcje^'tJf  my  cdhcwn,  as  totnakeit  >VoVdi  my  while  to  in- 
*'  tttfere  ab6utit,or  attempt  tbhiddeVthisrade^penceoirybur 
«'  ikJfc  to  the  nub,  when  the  Irrft  of  the  hdndred  pair  of  gli- 
"  difartord",  I,  48,  ^11  botie  it— i.'e.  diriiinifli  its  fuMance  lind 
•*  valeifc,fafficiently  to  render  me  very  ur\c6hcenied  as  to  beihg 
«'  yoorKetr."  We  often  ufe  the  Word  near,  to  expreis  wlm 
rAi'ceVns  us.  ^ 

This  hp{)e^rs  to  me  to  be  the  moft  eli^ble  conllruiEtion  (J* 
tifg  Wtivth,  Hi  vk\\  bs  tAo^  naturally  to  int'rodace  what  foUowd. 

52.  Gattf^  fays  Pcrfias-^very  well,  take  your  own  way— ^ 
thiftk  as  you  pleafe,  I  am  hot  in  the  leait  fear  df  finding  itt 
keir,  ^oagh  i  fhoald  not  have  a  relation  left  in  the  world. 

C3.  Afy  aunn,]  Amitais  the  aunt  by  the^tfaet's  fide— ifti 
fcther's  fitter.- 

—  Coufin-german,']  Patroefis— ^a  father's  btother^s  Ion  or 
dtughter. 

i — L-  Neice^s  Hatt'gBtit:  ]     So  prbrteptii  iighifies. 
54.  The  Mht  of  fffy  »«rA.]     Maiehera-i-^tnairis  lbror-~a& 
ftatit  by  the  thotl\er*s  fide. 

—  Liied  harrenJ]     Had  no  children.  . 
^5.  GraHdmfber.\   ilvi^',  the  wife  of  tjie  avns,  br  grand- 

I  Perfios 
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Clivumque  ad  Virbi ;  prx&b  eft  nvhJ  Manias  haercf* 
*  Progenies  terrae' — Quaere  ex  me,  quis  mihi  quartus 
Sit  pater ',  baud  prompte,  dicam  tamen.  Adde  etiam  umnii, 
Unum  etiaai,  terrs  eft  jam  Alius  :  &  mihi  ritu 
Manius  hie  generis,  prope  major  avunculus  exit*  60 

Qui  prior  es,  cur  me  in  dccurfu  lampada  pofcas  ? 
Sum  tibi  Mcrcurius :  venio  dcus  hue  ego,  ut  ille 
Pingitur.    An  renuis?  vin*  tu  gaudere  reliftis  ? 

Perfius  means,  that  if  he  had  no  relations,  either  near  or  dif- 
tanc,  he  ihould  find  an  heir  who  would  be  g(ad  of  his  efiacci 

55.  I  go  to  BovilliT,]  A  town  in  the  Appian  Way,  iboat 
eleven  miles  from  Rome,  fo  called  from  an  ox  which  brAekoTc 
from  an  altar,  and  was  there  taken  :  it  was  near  Aricia,  a  nottd 
place  for  beggars,  the  highway  being  very  pablic* 

Dignas  Aridnos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes. 

See  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  1. 117. 

56.  The  hill  of  Virbius,']  An  hill  about  four  miles  Bom 
Rpme ;  fo  called  from  Hippolytus,  who  was  named  Virbt«s,aid 
worlhipped  there,  on  account  of  his  living  twice— inter  vuos 
bis.  See  iEn.  vii.  761 — 77.  This  hill,  too,  was  alivays  filkd 
with  begears,  who  took  their  (lands  by  the  road-fide. 

'■  Manius  is  ready ,  ^r.]  Manius  is  the  name  of  fome 
beggar,  and  fo  put  for  any ;  the  firfl  which  he  met  with  would 
imme,diately  be  glad  to.be  his  heir.     Praefl5«->ready  at  haiML 

57.  Jn  offspring  of  earth — ]  What,  fays  the  other,  would  yoe 
take  fuch  a  low  bafe-born  fellow  as  that,  whofe  family  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about^  a  mere  fon  of  earth,  to  be  your  heir? 

Enquire  of  me,  t^c]  As  for  that,  replies  Perfius,  if  yoa 

were  to  aik  me  who  was  my  great  grandfather's  father,  who 
flood  in  the  fourth  degree  from  my  father,  I  could  not  very  rea- 
dily inform  you.  But  go  a  Hep  higher,  add  one»  and  then  adi 
another,  I  could  give  yon  no  account  at  all ;  I  then  moft  come 
to  a  fon  of  earth,  nobody  knows  who,  but  fomebody  that^  like 
the  refl  of' mankind,  fprung  from  the  earth. 

Empedocles,  and  fome  other  philofophers,  held  that  manlaAd 
originally  fprang  from  the  earth. 

59 — 60.  By  the  courfe  of  kindred,  ^c]  PerhiEips,  in  tUs  wiy 
of  reckoning,  as  the  earth  is  our  common  mother;  Manius  ouy 
appear  to  be  my  relation,  my  great  uncle  for  ou£^  I  know^or 
not  ycry  far  from  it ;  for  as  children  of  one  comjoon  parent,  w« 
muil  be  related. 

61.  TouiAihoare  hefore^  bV.]  This  line  is  allegorical,  and  al- 
ludes to  a  feflival  at  Athens,  inllituted  in  honour  of  Vulcjyn,  09 


bxto 
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**  And  to  the  hill  of  Virbias  j  Manius  is  ttady  at  hand  to 

«*  be  my  heir"— 
^  An  offspring  of  earth" — "  Enquire  of  m6,  who  my 

«  fourth  father 
*'  May  be,  I  Ihould  ncverthelefe  not  readily  fay.    Add  alfo 

"  one, 
*'  Again  one ;  he  is  now  a  fon  of  earth  :  and  to  me,  by  the 

**  courfe 
"  Of  kindred,  this  Manius  corner  forth  almoft  my  great 

"  uncle^  60 

<<  You  who  are  before,  why  do  you  require  from  me  the  torch 

**  in  the  race  ? 
**  I  am  to  thee  Mercury  :  I  a  god  come  hither,  as  he 
*'  Is  paifltedi    Do  you  refufe  ?— Will  you  rejoice  in  what 

♦«  is  left? 

of  Prometheus,  where  a  race  was  ran  by  young  men  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  they  flrove  who  coold  arrive  iiril  at 
the  end  of  the  race  without  extinguifhing  his  torch.  If  the  fore- 
mod  in  the  race  tired  as  he  was  running,  he  gave  ap  the  race, 
and  delivered  his  torch  to  the  fecond ;  the  fecond»  if  he  tired,  de*> 
livered  it  to  the  third,  and  To  on,  till  the  race  was  over.  •  The 
vidory  was  his  who  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end  of  the 
race. 

Now,  fays  Per&is,  to  hi3  prefuroptive  heir,  who  appears  to  be 
more  adranced  in  life,  why  do  you,  who  are  before  me  in  the 
race  of  life,  i.  e.  are  older  than  I  am,  want  what  I  have  before 
the  courfe  is  over,  i.  e.'  before  I  die,  fince,  in  the  courie  of  na» 
tore,  the  oldefl  may  die  firfl  ?  I  oaght  therefore  to  expt€t  your 
eftate  inilead  of  your  expelling  mine.  It  is  the  firfl  in  the  torch, 
race  that,  if  he  fails,  gives  the  torch  to  the  fecond,  not  the  fe- 
cond to  the  firft.     See  AiNSw.  Lampas,  ad  fin. 

62.  /  am  u  tba  Mercury,]  Do  not  loo)c  on  me  as  thy  neareft 
kinfinan,  on  thyfelf  as  my  certain  heir,  and  on  my  cftat^  as 
what  ought  toc(»ne  to  you  by  right ;  but  rather  look  on  me  at 
the  god  M ercnry«  who  ia  the  befiower  of  unlooked-for  and  for- 
tuitous gain. 

6a — 3.  As  h  is  painted.']  Mercury,  as  the  god  of  ibrtnitoas 
gatn«  was  painted  with  a  bag  of  money  in  hit  hand.  Hercules 
was  the  gcd  of  hidden  treafnres.  See  Sat.  ii.  1. 1 1,  and  note. 
Mercury  prefided  over  open  gain  and  traffic^  and  all  unexpedcd 
advantages  arifing  therefrom. 

65.  Do  you  refufe  ?]  Are  not  you  willing  to  look  upon  me  in 
Vol.  II.  tth  this 
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^  Deeft  aliquid  fummx.'     Minui  mihi :  fed  tibi  totom  eft, 
Qurcquid  id  eft.     Ubi  fit,  fugc  quaerere,  quod  mihi  qiK»- 

Lcgirat  Tadius :  ncu  di;Sa  rcpone  paterna : 

*  Foenoris-accedat  mcrces  ;  hinc  exime  fumptus.' 

^  Quid  reliquum  eft  ?'  rcliquum  i    Nunc,  nunc  impcufias 

Unge,  puer,  caules,     Mihi,  fefta  luce,  coquatur 

Urtica,  &  fiffa  fumofum  finciput  aurcj  jj 

Vt  tuus  ifte  nepos,  olim,  fatur  anferis  extjs, 

this  ligHt>  and  to  accept  what  I  may  leave,  as  merelj  adrcBti- 
tious. 


-An  magi^  excors 


Reje^a  praeda,  quam  prxfens  Mercurias  fert  ? 

HoR.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  L67— S. 

63.  Will  you  rejoice  in  nvhat  is  ltft?\  Will  you  thanfc&Jiy 
and  joyfully  take  what  I  leave  ? 

64.  'There  is  naaating  fomething^  ^^^l  But  methinks  Toa 
graroble,  and  find  fault  that  apart  of  the  eftate  has  been  fpeat. 

— .  Diminijbed  it  for  my/elf,^  Well,  fnppofe  my  eilate  be 
lefs  than  it  was,  I,  that  had  the  right  foto  do,  fpent  the  part  of 
it  that  is  gone  upon  rayfelf  and  my  own  concerns. 

65.  But  you  hat'e  the  lubole,  t^c]  But  you  have  all  at  my 
deceafe,  whatever  that  all  may  be  ;  you  could  have  no  right  to 
any  part  while  1  was  alive  ;  fo  that  you  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, when  what  I  leave  comes  whole  and  entire  to  you. 

Auoidto  njk,  ^c]     Don't  offer  to  enquire  what  I  have 

done  with  the  legacy  which  my  friend.  Tadius  left  me,  or  to 
bring  me  to  an  account  concerning  that,  or  any  thing  clfc- 

66.  Paternal fayings.]  Nor  think  of  laying  down  to  me,  as 
a  rule,  the  lefibn  that  old  covetous  fathers  inculcate  to  their  fons, 
whom  they  wiih  to  make  as  fordid  ns  themfelves.  Perhaps  re- 
pone  may  here  be  rightly  tranflated  retort  (comp.  Juv.  Sat.  i. 
1, 1,  and  note)--rq.  d.  Don't  cafi  this  in  my  teeth. 

6j.  Letibegaimsofufury,^:.]  q.d.  "  Put  your  money  out 
f  *  to  ufury,  and  live  upon  the  intercft  which  you  make,  rcferv- 
*'  ing  the  principal  entire :"— let  me  hear  none  of  this,  fays 
Perfius,  as  if  I  were  bound  to  live  on  the  intere^  of  what  I  have, 
that  the  principal  may  come  to  you. 

68.  What  is  the  refidue?]  Well,  but  though  I  may  not  call 
you  to  an  account  about  your  expences,  yet  let  me  aik  you  how 
much|  after  all,  may  be  left  for  me  to  inherit. 

6^.  n* 


^ 
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"  There  is  wanting  fomething  of  the  fum :"  **  I  have  di- 

•*  minifhed  it  for  myfelf, 
*'  But  you  have  the  whole,  whatever  that  is  :  avoid  to  afk 

"  where  that  is  which  65 

^  Tadius  formerly  left  me,  nor  lay  down  paternal  fay- 

"  ings^- 
"  Let  the  gains  of  ufury  accede ;  hence  take  out  your  ex- 

«  pence." 
^  What  is  the  refidue  ?"— «  the  refidue  !_Now— now— 

"  more  expenfively  anoint, 
**  Anoint,  boy,  the  pot-herbs.     Shall  there  be  for  me  on  a 

"  feftival-day  boiled 
*'  A  nettle,  and  a  fmoky  hog's  cheek  with  a  cracked  car,  70 
•*  That  that  grandfon  of  yours  fhould  hereafter  be  ftufPd 

*'  with  a  goofe's  bowels, 

68.  The  refidue  f"^  (ays  Perfius,  with  indignation;  fmce  you 
can  a(k  fuch  a  queftion,  as  if  you  meant  to  bind  me  down  to  leave 
yoQ  a  certain  fam^  you  fhall  have  nothings  I'll  fpend  away  as  fad 
as  I  can. 

— —  Now 9  nov)  more  expenfively 9  I3c.'\  **  Here,"  fays  Per- 
{ius» ''  flave,  bring  more  oil,  pour  it  more  profufcly  over  my 
**  difh  of  pot-herbs.  Now  I  fee  that  your  avarice  leads  you  to 
''  be  more  concerned  about  what  I  am  to  leave,  than  you  are 
''  about  my  comfort  while  I  live,  or  for  my  friendfhip  and  re- 
**  gard,  I'll  e'en  fpend  away  fafler  than  ever." 

70.  A  nettle,]  Shall  I,  even  upon  feaft-days,  when  even  the 
poor  live  better,  content  myfelf  with  having  a  nettle  cooked  for 
my  dinner  ? — i.  e.  any  vile  worthlefs  weed. 

And afinoky  hog^s  cheek,]     An  old  ruHy  hog's  cheek, 

with  an  hole  made  in  the  ear  by  the  firing  which  paiTcd  tbrpugh 
it  to  hang  it  op  the  chimney. 

Sinciput— the  fore^part,  or  perhaps  one  half  of  the  head  $ 
alfo  a  hog's  cheek.     See  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  1.  85,  and  note. 

Here  it  is  put  for  any  vile  and  cheap  eatable. 

71.  That  that  grand/on  of  yours,  fcfr.]  That  fome  of  youp 
defcendents  may  hereafter  live  in  riot^  however  fparing  and  co- 
vetous you  may  be, 

AgDo/e*s  bowels.]     The  liver  of  a  goofc  was  efteemed 

by  the  Romans  as  a  moft  delicious  morfel.  They  crammed  the 
animal  with  a  certain  food  (of  which  figs  were  the  main  ingre- 

H  h  2  dient) 
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Cum  morof^.  vago  fmgultict  inguinc  vena,* 
Patricias  immciat  vulvae  ?    Mihi  trama  figurac 
Sit  rcliqua  ?  aft  illi  tremat  ooiento  popa  venter  ? 

«  Vcndeanimamlucro;  mcrcare;  atque  cxcutc  fiJcrs  75 
<  Omne  latus  mundi :   Ne  fit  pr«|lantiQr  alter 
^  Cappadocas  rigida  pingues  plaufifle  catafta. 
*  Rem  duplica.'  *  feci. — Jam  triplex ;  jam  mihi  quacto^ 

dient)  that  made  the  liver  grow  to  an  amauag  fise^     See  Hot. 

Lib.  ii.  Sat.  viii.  I.  88  ;  and  Juv.  Sat.  v.  1.  1 14. 

71.  His fronuard  humour,  &f.]  When  at  the  fame  time  Ik 
is  abfurdly  keeping  an  e^^peofive  and  high-bired  miftrefi. 

11*  A  ivoof  of  a  figure^  ^f .]  Trama  is  the  woqf  i^vcav. 
ing,  which  is  compofed  of  thin  threads  which  lie  parallel  to  each 
other,  when  (hot  throiigh  the  warp.  Thefe  do  not  appear  »M]c 
the  cloth  is  frefh,  and  ha;^  the  nap  on ;  bat  when  the  dothUes 
the  nap,  and  becomes  thread-bare,  then  the  threads  arefeer., 
and  have  a  poor,  thin,  and  ihabby  appearance.  Now,  (kyj  Per- 
iius,ihaUI  reduce  myfelfto  the  appearance  of  the  texture  in  an 
old,  wornc-out,  thread-bare  coat  ?-^.  d.  Shall  I  make  mykif 
a  mere  ikeleton  ?  mere  fkin  and  bone,  as  we  fay.  Trama  figurx. 
lor  figura  tramae.    Hypall. 

74.  A  gluttonous  belly  t  (iff.]  That  he  may  have  his  glut- 
tonous belly  fhake  like  a  quag>  as  he  walks  along,  with  the  fa:- 
nefs  of  his  caul. 

This  is  well  oppofcd  to  the  trama  figursp. 

Popa  is,  properly,  the  pricft  who  flew  the  facri£ces»  and  of- 
fered them  up  when  (Iain  :  they  had  a  portion  of  the  iacrinces, 
on  which  they  conflantly  feaded,  and  were  ufually  fat  and  weil- 
liking — h^nfe  popa  fignifies  alfo  gluttonous,  grcedy»  dainty. 
Metaph. 

75.  Sellyour  life  for  gain.']  Perfius  having  pretty  largely  let 
forth  bow  be  (hogld  treat  his  fuppofed  heir,  who  prefumed  to  in- 
terfere with  his  manner  of  living,  or  with  the  difpofal  of  his  fcr- 
tune  while  alive ;  and  all  this  in  anfwer  to  what  the  miicr  had 
faid,  on  not  daring  to  fell  any  part  of  his  eflate  in  order  to  re- 
lieve his  fliipwrecked  friend,  for  fear  his  heir  flxonld  refent  it 
after  his  deceafe  (fee  1.  33—7.)  now  concludes  the  Satire  with 
fome  ironical  advice  to  the  mifer,  in  wh|ch  he  fhews  that  the  de- 
mands of  avarice  are  infatiable. 

— —  Sell  your  life  for  gain, "]  If,  after  all  I  have  laid,  you  ftill 

perfift  in  laying  up  riches,  and  hoardiog  for  thofe  who  are  to 

come  after  you,  e'en  take  your  courfe^  and  fee  what  wilt  be  the 

«nd  of  it  '9  Qt  rather  yoa  will  fee  no  end  of  it«  for  neic}]|^r  yoo, 

t  nor 
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«<  When  his  froward  humoUr  ihall  long  to  gratify  itfttf 
•*  With  fome  lady  of  quality  ?  Shall  a  Woof  of  a  figure 
*<  Be  left  to  me  :  but  to  him  ihall  a  gluttonous  belly  trem-- 

«  Ue  vi^th  caul  ?— 
**  Sell  your  life  for  gain  i  buy,  and,  cunning,  fearch    75 
**  Every  fide  of  the  world :  let  not  another  exceed  you 
^  In  applauding  fkt  Cappadocians  in  a  rigid  ^age. 
**  Double  your  eftate  :" — "  I  have  done  it  :*— Now  threes 

^*  foid,  now  to  me  the  fourdi  time, 

nor  your  heir,  will  ever  be  fatisfied.  However,  fell  your  life 
and  all  the  comforts  of  it-^i.  e.  expofe  it  to  every  difficulty  and 
danger :  in  fhort,  take  all  occafions  tO  make  money,  let  the 
rifque  be  what  it  may.     Sec  Sat.  v.  1,  133 — 6.   Epitrope. 

75.  Buy.]     Purchafe  whatever  will  turn  to  profit. 

—  Cknnitig.l    Shrewd,  dextrous » in  your  dealings. 

75—6.  Search  e^tryfide  ofthi  *worUJ]  Sail  to  every  part  df 
the  world,  that  you  may  find  new  articles  of  merchandise. 

y6.  Let  not  another  exceed,  tfff.]  Make  yourfelf  thorough 
mader  of  the  flave-trade,  that  you  may  know  how  to  bring 
flaves  to  market,  and  to  commend  and  fet  them  off  to  the 
bell  advantage. — Plaufifle — literally,  to  have  clapped  with 
the  hand.  It  was  cuftomary  for  the  Mangones,  ox  thofe  Who 
dealt  in  flaves,  to  pat  them  into  a  fert  of  cage,  called  cataila,  ih 
the  forum,  or  market-place,  where  Ae  bayers  might  fee  dtem : 
to  whom  the  owners  commended  them  for  their  health,  ftrcngth, 
and  fitnefs  for  the  bufinefs  for  which  they  wanted  them ;  alio 
they  clapped  or  flapped  their  bodies  with  their  hands,  vo  ihew 
the  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  of  their  flefli.  The  flaves  had  fetters 
on;  therefbre  the  poet  fays^^^rigida  cataiU.  They  had  arts 
to  pamper  them*  to  make  them  look  fleek  and  fat ;  they  alfo  . 
painted  them  to  fet  them  off,  as  to  their  complexion  and  coun- 
tenance :  hence  the  flave-dealers  were  called  Mangones.  See 
Ai  NSW.  Mango ;  and  Juv.  xi«  1. 147. 

77.  Fat  Cappadocians, ]  Cappadocia  was  a  large  couhtnr 
in  the  Lefler  Afia,  famous  for  horfes,  mules,  and  flaves.  It 
has  been  before  obferved,  that  the  flaves,  when  imported  for 
fale>  were  pampered  to  make  them  appear  ileek  and  fat^^^^or 
perhaps  we  may  anderftand,  by  pingoes,  here,  that  the  Capp«* 
docjans  were  natimlly  more  plomp  and  hiilv  than  others. 

78.  DouhU  your  ^ati.'\  u  e.  By  the  intereft  which  yott 
make. 

— ^  /  hmift  d^m  it,}  That,  ikys  the  mifer;  S  have  already 
done* 

H  h  3  79.  Tm 
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^  Jam  decies  redit  in  rugatn.    Depunge  ubi  fiftam, 

*  Inventus,  Chryfippc,  tui  finitor  acervi  i'  8e 

79.  Ten  times  it  returns  into  a  fold."]  i.  e.  It  is  xiaw  tenlbld. 
Metaph.  from  garments,  which,  the  fuller  they  are,  the  mofc 
folds  they  make:  hence  duplex,  from  dao,  two,  &nd  plico, 
to  fold^-triplex,  from  txes  and  plico,  &c.  So  the  verbs,  da- 
plico,  to  double,  to  make  twofold— triplico,  &c.  Ro^a,  Gr. 
P&Ik  a  Pt;u — ^i.  e.  'i.^vu  traho,  quod  ruga  cutim  aut  vc&em  ia 
plicas  contrahat.     See  Ainsw. 

jg,  Mark  dtnun^  l^cJ]  Depunge-^metaph.  from  markicf 
points  on  a  balance,  at  which  the  needle,  or  beam,  fioppfag, 
gave  the  exafl  weight.     See  Juv.  Sat.  v.  1.  100,  and  noce. 

The  mifer,  finding  his  defires  increafe  as  his  riclies  mcre^£c» 
knows  not  where  to  ftop-— 

Crefcit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipfa  pecunia  creicit. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  L  139. 

80.  O  Chryfippus\  ^f.]  A  Stoic  philofbpher,  a  difaplecr 
Zeno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cleanthes.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  argument,  or  vicious  fyllogifm,  called  Writes,  fttmi 
Gr.  ertf^c,',  an  heap,  it  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  propofi- 
tions  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  fo  that  there  was  bardly  arf 
end  to  be  found — A  proper  emblem  of  covetous  defire,  whici 
is  continually  increafmg. 

Perfius  calls  Chryfippus,  inventus  finitor,  the  only  finifher, 
that  was  found,  of  his  own  heap — becaufe  he  inveftigated  the 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  propoficions,  or  que  (lions,  11 
that  mode  of  argument,  and  wrote  four  books  on  the  fubjed. 

This  the  poet  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  deriding  in  this  place, 
as  in  truth  an  impofOble  thing,  Chryfippus  hinSelf  having  de- 
vifed  no  better  expedient,  than  to  (late  only  a  certain  number  of 
propofitions,  and  then  to  be  fileot.— But  this  wpald  not  do,  be 
.  might  be  forced  on,  ad  infinitum,  by  a  queftion  on  what  he  faid 
lail.     See  Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  Lib.  ii.  .29. 

Marfhall  reads  this  line-— 

"  Inventor,  Chryfippe,  tui,  &  finitor  acervi.** 
*'  Sic  Icgas  meo periculo,  fays  he,  fenfu  multo  concinfiiore." 
O  Chryfippus  I  thou  that  couldil  invent,  and  fet  booods  td 
thy  increafing  forites,  teach  me  to  fet  bounds  to  my  increafing 
avarice.  Iron.— The  mifer  is  fuppofed  to  be  wearied  out  with 
the  infatiablends  of  hb  avaritioos  de&res,'  and  longs  to  fee  an 
end  put  tp  them-— bat  in  vain. 

Hairing  n(jw;.finifhed  my  \v6rk;  whidi,  like  the  forites  of 
Chryfippus,  has,  from  the  variety  and  redundancy  of  the  mat- 

.'  *  ■  '    ter. 
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**  Moiv  ten  rimes  it  returns  into  a  fold  j  mark  down  where 

« I  fliaU  flop, 
**  O  Chryfippus,  the  found  finiflier  of  your  own  heap/*  80 

ter,  been  fo  long  increafing  under  my  hands>  much  beyond 
what  I  at  iirft  expelled ,  I  mould  hope  that  the  Reader^  fo  far 
from  blaming  the  length  of  the  performance,  will  approve  the 
particularity,  and  even  minutenefs,  of  the  obfervations,  which  I 
have  made  on  the  preceding  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Periius,  as 
on  all  hands  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  moil  difficult  of  the  La- 
tin writers:  therefore  mere  curfory  remarks,  here  and  there 
Icattered  on  particular  paflages,  would  affift  the  Reader  but  lit- 
tle,  in  giving  him  a  complete  and  confident  view  of  the  whole  ; 
to  this  end  every  ieparate  part  fhould  be  explained,  that  it  may 
be  well  underftood  and  properly  arranged  within  the  mind :  this« 
I  truft,  will  (land  as  an  apology  for  the  length  of  thefe  papers, 
which,  wherever  they  may  find  their  way,  will  be  attended  with 
the  Editor's  beft  wifhes,  that  they  may  carry  thofe  folid  and 
weighty  inflruAions  to  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  our 
two  Satirilh  to  recommend — Deledlando  pariterque  monendo. 

However  Perfius  may  be  deemed  inferior  to  Juvenal  as  a  poet, 
yet  he  is  his  e^ual  as  a  moraliil ;  and  as  to  the  honefly  and  fin- 
cerity  with  which  he  wrote—**  There  is  a  fpirit  of  fincerity," 
fays  Mr.  Dry  den,  *'  in  all  he  fays-^in  this  he  is  equal  to  Juve- 
'*  nal,  who  was  as  honell  and  ferious  as  Periius,  and  more  he 
•'  could  not  be.'* 

I  have  obferved,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  foregoing  notes  on 
Perfius,  his  imitations  of  Horace^The  reader  may  fee  the 
whole  of  thefe  accur:^tely  colleded,  and  obferved  upon — Ca- 
s  A  u  B .  Periiana  Horat(i  Imitatio,  at  the  end  of  his  Commenu- 
ries  on  the  Satires. 


End  of  the  Sixth  Satire. 
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CORRECTIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  Vol.IL 

JUVENAL, 

Sat.  X. 

L.  t^,  n.  2,  !.  2,  nad  Abdcra. 

L.  76,  dele  it^-^or  that,  r.  this, 

Ij,  91,  r.  chairs. 

Mdn.  Chief  chairs y  ^r.]  Summas  curoles.— The  poet  fpeaks 
in  the  plural  number,  as  each  of  the  great  ilAccvs  of  Rome 
hid  a  chair  of  ^at«,  made  of  ivory,  carved»  and  placed  in  a 
chariots— curru-^ in  which  they  were  wont  Xoh^  carried  to  the 
feoate  ;  fo  the  praetor  had  bis  fella  curulis,  in  which  he  was 
lurried  to  the  forura,  and  there  fat  to  judgment.  See  before, 
1.35,  n.  N''  4*  When  an  atdile  was  a  perfon  of  ftnatorial 
Uigiuty,  he  was  called  curulis,  from  the  curoW  chair  in  wMph 
}it  was  carried,  ; 

Summas  curules,  here,  is  ufed  in  a  metonymical  feiife» 
like  curule  ebur,  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Epiil.  vi.  L  S3«— ^.  to  denote 
the  chief  officer  in  rhe  ilate,  which  had  all  been  in  the  difpo- 
.  fal  of  the  oace-profperous  Sejaaus,     See  the  laft  n.  ad  £n« 

L.  153,  n.  2,  1. 10,  r.  Polybius. 

X"  239,  n.  add  at  the  ^xr^/— Career  iignifies  alio  a  ftarting-place 
at  the  ^hariot-races— hence,  by  roetonym.  a  beginning :  in 
this  fenfe  it  may  mean  the  entrance  of  a  brothel,  where  the 
harlots  prefented  themfelv^s  to  the  view  of  the  paflers-by* 
Comp.  Sat.iii.  1. 65,  n.  u 

Jj,  250,  n.  1.  I,  r.  Mudom. 

h.  363,  n.  1. 15, /•r  del,  r,  det. 

Sat.  XI. 
L.  59,  n.  1.3,  r.  liba. 

L.  2/^,/or  as  a  birth-day  prefent,  r.  a  birth-day  feaft. 
L.  139,  n.  2,  add  at  the  end — Phceaicopterus. 

Dat  mihi  penna  rabens  nomen :  fed  lingua  j^olofis 
Noftra  fapic.  Mart.  Epigr.  Ira.  Lib.  xiil. 

Sat.  XIL 

X.  39,  n.  !•  3>^  Mxccnas,  r.  Mxcenates. 

L.  56,  D.  1. 2,  after  lighter^  add^^xA  lefs  expofed  to  the  wind» 

as  by  cutting  away  her  mafts— 
X>.  112,  n.  1.  \yfor  Syn.  r.  Meton;  and  1. 4,  /0r-«-the  fame 

£gure,  r.  Synec. 

L.  I02> 


CORRECTIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  Vol.  11. 

L.  I02j  r.  Forafmoch  as  there  are  no  elephants  to  be  fold,  nei- 
ther here. 
Nor  in  Latiom ;  Arc.    ' 

L.  107,  «i/^  note — Indeed, "[  Prateus*  in  his  Interpretatio  in 
ufam  Delph.  explains  (iquldem  by  enimverd,  verily*  truly, 
indeed— >]Vfar (hall,  by  verd,  which  is  much  of  the  (ame  im- 
port»  and  feems  to  mark  a  farcallical  contrail  between  the  ufc 
of  thoTe  noble  animals  by  the  warlike  kings  and  generals  of 
old  time,  and  Domitian's  jg:etting  them  to  Rome  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  for  the  empty  gratification  of  his  pride  mid  ofteau- 
tion* 

Sat.  Xlli: 

L.  4*  r.  (hoald  have  overcome. 

L.  1 3,  add  note— yv  yoti^  5^f .]  The  poet  here  rcprovet  the 
impatience  and  anger  of  his  friend,  who,  in  Head  of  appor- 
tioniu^  his  grief  to  his  lofs,  which  was  comparatively  fmalU 
according  to  the  preceding m'a)dm  (1. 11, 12.)  ihewed  a  vio- 
lence of  grief  and  refentment  on  theoccaiion,  which  befpke 
him  anable  to  bear,  in  any  meafure  as  he  ouj^t,  a  light  in- 
jury or  misfortune. 

L.  \6,f9r  this,  r.  thefe  things. 

L.  28,  n.  1.  4,  r.  Odogcfimum. 

Jj.  62,  n.  1 9  add  at  the  end — A  like  fentiment  occurs  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  ASi  i.  Sc.  ii.  where  Davus  returns  to  Geta  fome  mo* 
ney  which  he  had  borrowed. 

Da  v.  Accipe,  hem  : 
Leflum  eft,  conveniet  numerus  quantum  debul. 

Get.  Amo  te,  Sc  non  neglexilTc  habeo  gratiam. 

Day.  Praefcrtim  ut  nunc  funt  mores:  ade6res  rcdit 
Si  quis  quid  reddit,  magna  habenda  eft  gratia. 

L.  200,  add  note-^Bccauft  be  deuhted,']     Could  fuffer  himfcif 

even  to  entertain  a  doubt  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this. 
L.  24.6,  r.  Or  a  rock  of  the  iEgcanSea,  and  the  rocks  freqaent 

To  great  exiles,  &c. 

Sat.  XIV, 

L.  2$,  r.  delight. 

L.  145, /2?r  is,  r.  be. 

L.  243,  n.  1.3,  r.  (ignal. 

X-.  276,  n.  1.  3,  Synec,  r.  Meton« 


Sat.  XV. 
L.  30>  n.  1. 5,  r.  going  to^ 


J..  1261 


CORRECTIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  Vol- 11, 

I«.  1269  r.  vulgar  raged. 

The  literal  tranilationof  this>  and  the  two  preceding  lines* 
is  as  follows : 

With  which  neither  the  terrible  Cimbri>  nor  the  Britons  ever. 
And  the  fierce  Saufomatae,  or  the  cruel  Agathyrfi, 
With  this  fury  the  weak  and  ufclefs  vulgar  raged, 
Acculbmed,  &c. 

L.  166,  n.  r.  Is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  trille>  in  comp^fonof 
what  mankind  ^e  now  capable  of.    See  1. 1 6 1  -^7 1  • 

Sat.  XVI. 

L.  2.  NonuJinceJ]  The  fabje6^  of  the  Satire  is  propofed,  I.  i, 
though  not  entered  upon  till  1,  7.  The  intermediate  lines» 
t^eginning  at  Nam  f].  Sec,  1.  2,  to  theend  of  1.6,  are  digref- 
iionaly  and  hamouronfly  introduce  the  poet,  now  eighty  years 
old,  and  forced  into  the  fervice  as  a  punilhment,  wilhing  to 
enter  into  the  army  with  a  lucky  planet,  as  a  foldier  of  for- 
tune :  the  chearfulnefs  with  which  he  appears  to  bear  his  mif> 
fortune,  muft  have  aiforded  no  fmall  difappointment  to  his 
enemies, — I  have  rendered  the  Nam  ii,  as  marking  the  tran- 
fition  to  the  poet's  wifh  for  himfelf.  See  Ainsw.  N^m* 
N«  5,  6;  and  Si,  N°  2. 

L.  5>yfrwas,  r.  were. 


Corrections  and  Additions  to  PERSIUS. 

J*rol.  1.  14,  n.  1. 1,  r.  thtfy  would  do  this,  5rc.  and  n.  1.  2,/cr 
produce,  r.  produced.  • 

Sat,  I, 

L.  62,  afier  backs,  put —  ! 

jL.  70,  n.  I.  4^/o^  ere,  r.  ere. 

L.  85,  n.  1.  3,  r.  condemned. 

L'  109.  Canina  may  here  belong  to  litera. 

r,  -^ — h^re  from  the  noftril  founds  the  canine  letter-i* 
which  perhaps  is  beft.— See  n.  on  1. 109— »io. 

Sat.  II, 

L.  4,  n.  1.  ^t/or  in&ruGt,  r.  intrnft. 
L.  58,  n.  1. 10,  r.  the  feveral.  Sec, 
Jb.  !•  I3,r.  Ofiris. 

Sat, 


CORRECTIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  Vox..  IL 

.     Sat.IIL 

L.  3^  n.  3,  1.  io>  r.  fober. 

L.  ^9/^  duin,  r.  jam. 

L.9,>r  Finditur,  r.  "  Findor:"— '«  ot. 

Sat.  IV. 

li.  1$^  Candam  ja^lare,  in  dib  line,  is  by  fome  interpreted  \rf 
wagging  the  tail— metaph.  alluding  to  ck>gs  wa^ia^  c» 
tail,  when  they  feem  to  fawn  and  £itter,  in  order  to  io^ra- 
tiate  themfelves  with  thoTe  whom  they  approach.  Coop. 
Sat.  i.  87,  and  note.  This  undoabtedly  gives  a  tct^  good 
fenfe  to  the  paflage,  as  defcriptive  of  Nero's  flartenca  asi 
blandifhments  towards  the  populace  at  Rome>  ia  order  20  gaia 
their  favour.  £ut  I  rather  think  that  the  inteiprrtatiom 
which  I  have  preferred  (for  both  are  to  be  fonnd  iik  coia> 
snentators)  is  moil  agteeable  to  the  preceding  line — 

Quia  ta,  igitur,  fumma  neqiucquam  pelle  deeoms— 

'  which  feems  to  allude*  to  the  appearance  which  Nerojoade, 
when,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  aiFedtions  of  the  people  opon  his, 
he  exhibited  himfelf  in  a  triorophal  robe  at  tne  Circecfisa 
games.     See  1.  14,  note  1. 

Cafaubon  concludes  his  note  on  1.  15,  as  giving^  a  prefe- 
rence to  the  allufion  which  I  have  adopted-^'^  Hocaotem  re* 
*<  nude  diflum  a  Periio — ^jadlare  fe  popalo— Ut  apud  Jorc- 
*'  naleni, 

"  Ipfe  lacematx  cum  fe  jaftaret  amies.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  1. 6j. 
**  TranHatum  a  pavonibus,  quando 

"  ~-*-pifla  pandunt  fpedacula  canda.     Hon.  Sat.  ii. 
Lib.  ii.  1.  26. 
«*  Tunc  enim  creduntur  jaftare  fe  foeminis,  &c." 
L.  17,  at  the  endofw,  2,  add^^'Y^\i\z\t  what  Perfids  fiippoics  to 

be  Nero's  anfwer. 
L.  19,  n.  2, 1.  6,  r.  Agrippina. 
L.  26,  r.  oberret. 
L.  49 1 /»^  llripe,  r.  wale. 

Sat.  V. 

L.  124.  Subdite — cbmp.  Sat.  iii.  1.  28,  and  note. 
L.  141,  n.  3,  1.  Zifor  Syn.  the  whole  Ihip,  r.  Meton,  the  ihip 
itfclf.  '•         ^  • 

L,  150.  At  tht  tndofihi  line  pitt-^  f 


Sat.  VI. 
Ja,  3,  n.  4, 1.  6,  r.  Cafaubono. 
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